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EOTAI COMMISSION ON UNIVERSITY EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 


MINUTES OP EVIDENCE. 


FIRST DAY. 

THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 19th, 1901, 

AT 11 O’CLOCK, A.M., 

At the Royal University of Ireland, Earlsfort-terrace, Dublin. 

Present : — The Right Hon. Lord Robertson, m a., ll.d., p.c. (Chairman) ; The Most Rev. 
John Healy, d.d., Lord Bishop of Clonfert; The Right Hon. Mr. Justice Madden, 
m.a„ ll.d., p.c. ; Sir Richard Clayerhouse Jebb, litt 1 '. d., ll.d., d.c.l., alp. ; Professor S. H. 
Butcher, litt. d., ll.d. ; Professor J. A. Ewing, ala., ll.d., f.r.s. ; Professor John 
RhI-s, m.a., d. litt.; Professor J. Lorrain Smith, ala., ald. ; William J. M. Stakkie, 
Esq., litt. d. ; Wilfrid Ward, Esq., b.a. ; Rev. Professor R. H. F. Dickey, m.a., d.d. ; 

and Mr. J. D. Daly, ala.. Secretary. 


Sir James Creed Meredith, ll.d., and Joseph M'Grath, Esq., le. d. , Secretaries of the Royal University 
of Ireland, examined. 


1. Chairman. — Sir James Meredith, you are one of 
the two Secretaries of the Royal University of Ireland ? 
— Yes ; I was appointed in 1830. 

2. At the commencement of the institution ? — Yes ; 
immediately after the signing of the Royal Letter autho- 
rising the issue of the Charter. 

3. And was your appointment a joint one? Had 
you a colleague from the outset? — No. It was in- 
tended that I should have, but there were no funds 
provided, and the Treasury raised some difficulty about 
the payment of a second Secretary. The Dnke of Marl- 
borough had arranged to appoint Dr. Dunne, but lie 
was not appointed for six months. 

4. Was he the first second Secretary? — Yes. 

5. And, Dr. M'Grath, when were you appointed?— 
Dr. M'Grath. — February, 1892. 

6. And have acted since? — Yes. 

7. Gentlemen, yon have been so goad as to furnish ns 
with a memorandum on the points to which your atten- 
tion was directed by our Secretary ? — Sir James Mere- 
dith (handing in document), — Yes. That is a copy of 
the memorandum.* 

8. Very good. And you have supplied us with a 
copy of the Royal Charter and of various other docu- 
ments that have been handed in to the Secretary? — Yes.t 

9. I think I may say on behalf of the Commission 
that we are indebted to you for the memorandum, which 
covers a great deal of the ground that has to be in- 
vestigated with regard to the Royal University. I 
should like to ask you a few questions. Dr. M'Grath. 
— I think it is well that it should be stated at the outset 
that the evidence the Secretaries are going to give is 
with regard to the history of the Royal University, 
and with regard to facts in connection with the working 
of it, and that we have agreed it would not he seemly, 
that we, being servants of the Senate, should enter into 
the discussion of matters of a contentious or contro- 
versial nature. 

10. That seems very proper. The Royal University 
is not a teaching University? — Sir James Meredith. — 
No. We have no power to require that students shall 
attend any college. We are bound to examine all can- 
didates, wherever they come from, Medicine alone ex- 

* See page 271. 


cepted. Except in so far as the University takes part in 
teaching by reason of appointing certain gentlemen as 
Fellows, who, in the discharge of their duty as Fellows, 
are required by the Senate to act as teachers of students 
of the University in the different colleges to which they 
belong, the Royal University is not a teaching Univer- 
sity. 

11. No teaching takes place within this building? — 
None whatever. 

12. And your students, as I understand, are within 
these walls only for the purpose of being examined? — 
That is all. 

13. And receiving degrees? — Yes. 

14. Except in Medicine you do not, and, under your 
Act of Parliament, cannot-, require attendance at any 
college or place of education at all? — We cannot. 

15. In Medicine you are required under your Charter 
to make up a list of approved places for receiving 
medical instruction? — Yes. That list has to be ap- 
proved by the Lord Lieutenant. The list was origi- 
nally framed and sent to His Excellency, and altera- 
tions have from time to time been made in it. 

16. Now, apart from that, as I understand, you not 
only do not teach yourselves, but there are no affiliated 
colleges forming part of this establishment? — Dr. 
M'Grath. — No. Sir James Meredith. — At the founda- 
tion of the Fellowships, the question was raised about 
certain colleges being approved, because the words in 
the Charter were that Fellows might be required to 
teach, and as the word “ approved ” occurred in one of 
the statutes, the question arose as to approving of 
colleges. 

17. One moment. When you speak of statutes, you 
are speaking of statutes of the University? — Yes, cer- 
tainly. The question was raised as to which colleges 
were to be approved, and the three Queen’s Colleges, 
the Catholic University College, and Magee College, 
Londonderry, were accepted as the colleges in which 
the Fellows should be required to teach. The Fellows 
were first appointed in April, 1882, and in November, 
1882, the Standing Committee made this report: — 

“ It appearing that persons who have been by the 
Senate appointed Fellows, are engaged in teaching 
t See pages 281, 282. 


DvBira. 
Sept. 19, 1901. 


Sir J. C. 
Meredith, 

Joseph 

M'Grath, Esq., 
LL.n. 
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matriculated students of the University in the 
institutions hereinafter mentioned, the Senate 
hereby approves of the said institutions, and re- 
quires that the said Fellows shall continue to give 
their services in teaching the students of the respec- 
tive institutions with which they are connected, in 
conformity with the duties of the offices which they 
hold in the same respectively. The institutions are 
■ the three Queen’s Colleges, the Catholic Univer- 
sity, Dublin, and the Magee College, Londonderry.” 
At the meeting of the Senate, when that report came 
up, it was moved by Bishop Woodlock to insert after 
the words, “ the Senate hereby approves of the said in- 
stitutions," the following words, “in the manner re- 
quired by the statutes of the University, chapter 4, 
par. 5,” limiting the approval to the approval required 
by the statutes. That was adopted. 

18. If you look at your Charter and the Act of Par- 
liament, there is no warrant for affiliating colleges at 
all?— None whatever. 

19. Except in so far as you are related through the 
Fellows to other colleges, there is no tie which connects 
you with other colleges than the medical colleges which 
you approve ?— That is so. We have no control over 
and cannot interfere in any way with the working of 
any of the colleges. 

20. Now let us turn to the matter of Fellowships. 
Fellowships in the Royal University were founded by 
a statute of the University passed by the Senate? — Yes, 

21. And so far as the Act of Parliament is concerned, 
am I right in supposing that the only reference to Fel 
lowsliips is in Section 9? — That is the only one I am 
aware of. I do not believe there is any other. 

22. And if you turn to the original Charter, the only 
references are in Sections 12 and 14? — Dr. M'Grath . — 
Yes. 

23. And in those passages Fellowships are coupled 
with exhibitions, and prizes, and other things? — Sir 
James Meredith. — They appear to be treated as rewards 
rather than as Fellowships in the sense of professor- 
ships. 

24. By statute, however, twenty-nine Fellowships 
were set up. Can you give us the date of the first 
statute? — Dr. M'Grath — November 29th, 1881. 

25. May I take it that, although there have been sub- 
sequent statutes superseding that one on the subject of 
Fellowships, yet the original scheme remains the same 
as it was in the original statute ? — Sir James Meredith. 
— Practically so. The alterations have been more of 
detail than of principle. 

26. It was one of the first statutes passed by the 
Executive of the University? — Dr. M'Grath. — Yes. 

27. Now, there were set up, and are now, twenty-nine 
Fellowships? Sir James Meredith. — That number lias 
varied slightly. There was at first power iu the statutes 
to appoint thirty-two. That power never was exercised 
to the full extent. The number was reduced by statute 
to tweuty-eiglit, and subsequently an extra one was 
added for the purpose of encouraging the study of 
Celtic Language and. Literature 

28. How long ago is that? Since when has the 
number been twenty-nine? — It is twelve or fourteen 
years, or more, I think. Dr. M'Grath. — On November 
9th, 1882, it was agreed to reduce the number of Fel- 
lows from thirty-two to twenty-eight, and then on 12th 
July, 1887, the number of the Fellows was increased 
to twenty-nine. Sir James Meredith. — That is four- 
teen years ago. 

29. We may take twenty-nine as being the existing 
number ? — Yes. 

30. Now, each Fellow, as I understand, gets £400 a 
year, except in certain cases. Kindly inform us when 
it is that the full £400 is paid, and when it is there is 
an abatement ?— The provision in the Act of Parlia- 
ment and in the Charter was held by the Senate 
to impose the duty upon them of deducting from 
the £400 a year that was assigned as the salary of a 
Fellow, any amount that he received as salary in any 
of the three classes of cases that are included in the 
Charter and in the statutes — that is, in any other uni- 
versity, in a college attached to a university, or in a 
college endowed with public money. If a gentleman is 
appointed to a Fellowship who belongs to another uni- 
versity as Professor or Fellow, or if he belongs to a 
college which is attached to a university, or if he be- 
longs to a college endowed with public money, the 
amount that he receives in respect of his Fellowship 
nr Professorship in such other institution is deducted 
from his £400 a year. 


31. Where a Fellow holds no such appointment— no 
one of those three classes — then he gets his full p.ann t 
He gets the full £400. 

32. I think we have on page 8 of the print 6f tout 

memorandum a list of tire Fellows in the Royal Uni 
versify,* and in the fourth column, you state in fi 2 »rM 
how that system works out? — Yes. ° 8 

33. We do not need to refer to that any further for 

the moment. Let us see now what are the duties of 
the Fellows?— Primarily, their duty is to conduct tb 
examinations in the University, with such assistance a< 
the Senate may think right to give them. It is also 
part of their duty, from time to time, to make recom- 
mendations to the Senate as to the courses and books 
to be prescribed, and matters of that kind, and as to 
any regulations that they think it advisable to suggest 
with reference to the conduct of the examinations o- 
any such matter. That is their duty quoad this’ in’, 
stitution. But their appointments are subject to a coa 
dition 

34. Their appointments by the Royal University?— 
By the Royal University. Their appointments as 'Fel- 
lows are subject to the condition that they shall give 
their services in teaching matriculated students of the 
University in the respective institutions with which 
they are connected at the time of their respective ap- 
pointments. 

35. Then each Fellow on his appointment is already 
teaching in some institution ?— That has been invari- 
ably the case. Perhaps I might read you — it will 
make the thing clearer— a copy of the‘ letter that 
is sent to each gentleman. It has been modified from 
time to time, but for several years past this is the form 
of letter which has been sent to each gentleman upon 
his appointment : — 


“ Sir, — W e beg to inform you that at a meeting 
of the Senate, neld you were ap- 

pointed a Fellow of the University for a period of 

• • • . . years from in the 

subject of . . . . . You will be required to 
give your services in the teaching of matriculated 
students of the University in ... . College, 
and to assist in the conduct of the examinations of 
the University. You will also be required to give 
an undertaking that you will not give instruction 
to private pupils in any of the subjects in the 
faculty in which you are appointed a Fellow, or in 
any cognate subject. Under the statute of the Uni- 
versity, your salary will be at the rate of £400 per 
annum, subject to deduction in the case of your 
being in receipt of a salary from any other Uni- 
versity or college endowed with public money. 
Please let us know if you will accept the appoint- 
ment under these conditions, and, if so, kindly in- 
form us of the address to which you wish com- 
munications to be sent.” 


36. So that, Sir J ames, the two main conditions and 
duties of the appointments are, first, to examine the 
students of the Royal University, and, second, and as 
a duty to the Royal University, to teach tlieir own sub- 
ject in their own college? — Certainly. 

37. Now, as a matter of fact, I believe the Fellow- 
ships have not been confined to graduates of the Royal 
University? — There is no express regulation confining 
them to graduates, and you can very well understand 
that in the earlier days the Fellows who were appointed 
— many of them — were not graduates. And even the 
very last gentleman appointed, who was a Professor in 
Queen’s College, Belfast, is, I think, an Oxford 
graduate. Dr. M'Grath. — An M.A. of Oxford. Sir 
James Meredith — And he was appointed because he 
had been appointed to a Chair in Queen’s College, Bel- 
fast. 

38. How many of your present Fellows are graduates, 
and how many are not — I mean graduates of the Royal 
University ? — Out of the twenty-nine there are eighteen 
who are graduates of this University. Several of those, 
however, were graduates of the Queen's University, and 
became by Act of Parliament graduates of this Uni- 
versity. 

39. And members of your Convocation? — Yes. 

40. Now, I believe there have been questions raised — 
I do not want to go into them — but as a matter of fact 
there have been questions raised as to the propriety of 
appointing persons who are not graduates ? — That ques- 
tion was raised by Convocation. 

41. But the practice has been as you have described 
it?— It has. 


* See page 278. 
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42. That some are graduates and some are not?— Yes. 

43. Now, will you kindly explain how the distribu- 
tion of the Fellowships among the several institutions 
was resolved on? — The primary object of the insti- 
tution of the Fellowships was to constitute an in- 
direct endowment for University College, St. Stephen’s- 
green— ■ that is, for the only Roman Catholic College to 
which any of the Fellows were assigned— and it was 
proposed actually at a meeting of the Senate that one 
half of the Fellows should be Roman Catholics. That 
was objected to, and was not pressed ; the Senate did 
not divide upon that question, but they came to an 
understanding that one-half of the Fellowships were to 
be given to Professors in University College, and that 
understanding has been strictly adhered to from that 
time up to the present. It has occurred more than once 
that some of the gentlemen appointed at University 
College have not been Roman Catholics. They have occa- 
sionally — indeed, I think, nearly always — had on their 
staff there one or two gentlemen belonging to different 
Protestant denominations. Similarly it was arranged 
that the other half should be distributed, one to Magee 
College, Londonderry, and the remainder among the 
three Queen’s Colleges. 

44. Do you mean four to Belfast and three to each 
of the others? — It never was decided that that should 
be the actual proportion, and, as a matter of fact, there 
are at the present moment six in Queen’s College, Bel- 
fast, and three in each of the other?.* 

45. Six in Queen’s College, Belfast ? — Y as. 

46. I was mistaken ; yon are quite right. Now let 
us turn, by way of illustration, to the fifteen who at 
present are appointed from University College? — Yes. 

47. It is a Roman Catholic institution purely? — The 
governing body of it is purely Roman Catholic. 
It is Roman Catholic, in the sense that the teach- 
ing is on Roman Catholic lines, but T am aware per- 
sonally that some Protestants attend there as students. 

48. We shall got proof of that probaWy from Dr. 
Delany — T mean ns to the non Roman Catholics who 
attend. It is conducted by the Jesuit Fathers, is it 
not ?— At present, and has been for some years. 

49. And. as you say. conducted on the principles of 
education which are approved by the Roman Catholic 
Hierarchy? — So I understand. . 

50. These fifteen Fellows, I suppose, receive each the 
£400 in full? — They do. 

51. So that the teaching staff of that institution at 
present are setting £6.000 a year? — Yes. on the Arts 
side. They get rather more than that, because there 
are some examiners. 

52. Oh, plus the examiners? — Yes ; but limiting it to 
the Fellows, they get £6.000 a year. 

53. And. as you say, besides that, there are some 
other anpointments which* reach that institution? — Yes. 

54. Now. these gentlemen who are teaching in Uni- 
versity College are, of pnn^e. appointed to University 
College, not hv the Royal University or its authorities, 
hnt by the authorities of University College? — Cer- 
tainly. 

55. And I sunpose they are dismissible by their own 
proper authorities of University College? — T assume so. 

56. From the terms of the appointment of the Fel- 

lows, which you bare read, it seem® to be a condition of 
tbe tenure of a Fe11nw=hin that the Fellow shall con- 
tinue while he holds the Fellowship to he teaching in 
that institution? — That has heen actually held by the 
Senate. T do not know whether you would like me to 
Tefer to the case 

57. T would? — It was not a case dealing with Uni- 
versity College : it was the case of one of the Professors 
in a Oueen’s College. 

58. So much the better’— T am reading from the 
Minutes of the Senate of 19th July. 1883' — 


Read letter, dated 23rd June, addressed by the 
Secretaries of the University to George S. Reid, 
one of the Fellows in the Department of Mental and 
Moral Philosophy, calling his attention, by direc- 
tion of the Standing Committee, to . a statement 
which had reached them that he had ceased to be a 
Professor in Queen’s College, Cork, inquiring 
whether the statement was true, and reminding 
him of the condition upon which Fellowships in 
the University are tenable. Read letter from Mr. 
Reid, in reply, stating that he had ceased to be a 
Professor in Queen's College, Cork, and that, if the 
Senate thought it necessary to adhere to the condi- 


tion referred to, he begged to tender his resignation 
of his Fellowship from the end of the current 
quarter. Upon the motion of the Right Honour- 
able the Lord Emly, it was resolved that the con- 
dition must be enforced, and that the resignath n 
of Mr. Reid should be accepted as from the 18th 
inst., being the day on which the current quarter 
expires.” 

59. Then, Sir James, to sum this up, these gentle- 
men, not only in University College, but in all the 
other institutions, hold their Fellowships only so long 
as they hold their appointments in their own institu- 
tions ? — That is so. 

60. I am right, am I not, in noticing that among the 
Fellows who are appointed from the teaching staff cf 
University College, there are two who teach Mental and 
Moral Science? — There are. The present two are Rev. 
Mr. Darlington, who is a member of the Jesuit body, 
and Mr. Magennis. 

61. And, of course, they teach the system of 
Aquinas? — They do. 

62. And I observe that you present to the students 

in this department who come up to you for examina- 
tion alternative courses, one of which is Course I., ac- 
cording to the principles of tlie philosophy of Aquinas? 
— Yes. Every candidate has his option. There 

are three groups. One is a common group, which must 
be taken up by all, and then every candidate has his 
option between the other two systems of philosophy. 
Dr. M‘Grath. — Before you leave that question of Men- 
tal and Moral Science in University College, it might 
be of interest to mention, as showing the in-and-out 
nature of the matter which the Commission has to 
investigate, that some of the most distinguished 
students of the University were Protestants, who went 
through their course in University College, and not 
only that, but through their course ‘in that very subject 
of Mental and Moral Science. 

63. Can you toil me. Sir James, what is the total 
amount derived from Fellowships by members of the 
teaching staff of the Queen’s Colleges? — Sir James 
Meredith-. — At tlie present moment the distribution of 
the existing Fellowships gives £588 a year to Queen’s 
College, Belfast : £344 to Queen’s Coliege, Cork, and 
£320 to Queen’s College, Galway.* 

64. Yes, that is what I wanted. "What is the total? 
—£1.252.* 

65. Now to pass to another subject. Can you give 
the number of your graduates last year? If not. wc- 
will get it later? — Tlie last- printed report to Parlia- 
ment would give the number. Dr. M'Graih. — It is in 
one of the returns we have furnished. 

Dr. Starkie. — I think there were 145 B.A.’s in 
Arts in the year 1900, which is the last report we have. Of' 
course there are others also, but the Arts degrees were 
much more numerous. I find 145 in Arts. fifty-three 
in Medicine, and nine Bachelors of Laws. That is sub- 
ject to correction, of course. 

66. Chairman'. — I ask that question rather as leading 
up to this : Can you tell us what proportion of your 
students or graduates — the proportion will be the same 
for students as for graduates. I suppose — come from 
colleges, anrl what proportion are prepared by private 
study? — Sir James Meredith. — I have never made any 
investigation of that kind. We have acted on th° 
principle that it is our duty to take the people 
wherever they come from, and accordingly we have 
never tabulated them in that way. 

67. Mr. Justice Madden. — But there are returns 
which would show the number, are there not? — Dr. 
M'Grath. — Yes. 

68. Chairman. — Will you kindly undertake during 
our sittings to give us that information, because I think 
it would be interesting ? — Yes. 

69. Dr. Starkie. — It is given in your calendar ? — Dr. 
M‘Grath. — Yes, because after the name of each candi- 
date there is the name of the institution from which 
he enters. 

70. Mr. Justice Madden. — That is what I mean. You 
have the materials from which you could make an 
actual calculation? — Yes. 

71. Chairman. — I find that Mr. Daly is having a 
return made up, so that we need not trouble you f Can 
you tell me, Sir James, what is tlie cost of your Arts 
degree? I mean, what, does a student who takes his 
degree in Arts pay from first to last to the Royal Uni- 
versity? — £6. 


* Tbe above answers were given from the last quarterly payments, which did not include Mr. Boas as Professor in Queen's 
College, Belfast, who was appointed a Fell.w on 26th July, 1901. The payments as Fellows to Professors in Belfast . re 
.£676, and the total is £1,340 — J. C. Meredith. 

t See Return ou pages 280, 231. f See page 284. 
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72. And in Medicine ?— £17. These are simply the 
examination fees. The fees are £1 for each examination 
— Matriculation, First Arts, Second Arts, B.A., and 
then £2 on the conferring. In Medicine, £1 for Matri- 
culation, £1 for First Arts, £1 for First Medical, £1 
for Second, £1 for Third, £2 for the Bachelor of Medi- 
cine, Bachelor of Surgery, and Bachelor of Obstetrics, 
and £10 on conferring.— Dr. M'Grath . — These three 
degrees are taken by the same examination.— -Sir James 
Meredith . — That is required under the Medical Acts. 

73. We hare the Parliamentary Paper which gives an 
account of the receipts and expenditure of the Royal 
University for the year ended 31st March, 1901, and 
therefore I do not require to trouble you with any 
details with regard to that, Sir James ? — I find that we 
have a return which may be of interest to you. (Docu- 
ment handed in.) That contains an account of the re- 
ceipts. It was made up two years ago, but it contains 
the receipts and expenditure of the University under 
the various headings from the year 1894-5 down to the 
end of 1899, and I have in manuscript here the comple- 
tion of it 'down to the present day. I would give Sir. 
Daly a copy of that if you would like to have the com- 
plete return.* 

74. It would be convenient if you could, in two or 
three words, mention what are the sources of your in- 
come and its amount? There are three sources. The 
endowment is £20,000 a year, charged by the Act of 
Parliament that granted us the endowment — an Act of 
1881 — upon the surplus funds of the Irish Church. 
That is paid to us half-yearly by the Land Commission. 
The second source of income consists of the fees paid by 
the students. Those of necessity vary slightly from year 
to year, but I think you may take them as approximately 
— I am giving now only round numbers — £4,000 a year. 
Then the third source of income is the interest on the 
accumulations that have arisen since the foundation of 
the University. 

75. You have found that you have a surplus year by 
year ? — In the early years we had a substantial surplus, 
The expenditure did not at all reach its maximum 
when we were starting, but of late years it has come 
very close to the total income. That interest amounts 
approximately now to about £1,800 a year — rather over 
£1,800 a year. 


76. About how much does that make — how much does 
that make your total income? — Practically, you may 
take it at £25,800. 

77. In addition to that annual endowment, the Royal 
University received a building grant, I think, did it 
not? — No. The Royal University received from the 
Government this building, not a grant of money. The 
building was provided. The Government bought this 
building and handed it over. It is vested in the Board 
of Works. 

78. And you did not get any money for building? 
Did you not get £77,126? — No, never. The Govern- 
ment may have laid out that amount on the 
building ; but I have been financial officer of the Uni- 
versity from its start, and we never dealt with any sum 
of money for building purposes. 

79. Air. Justice Madden". — Do you know what was 
paid for this building by the Government? You do not 
happen to know perhaps?— I heard at the time, but I 
•do not remember it. 

80. Most Rev. Dr. Heady. — Do you know how much 
•the building cost ?t — I heard at the time, but I do not 
now remember. 

81. Cha ir man. — The Government keep up the fabric, 
do they not? — They do. 

82. And what -about the expenses of maintenance and 
repair of buildings and fittings and grounds? — As far 
as furnishing goes, the Government furnished the build- 
ing and handed it over to us. We have to keep it up, 
to keep up the furniture, to do repairs, and things of 
that kind, out of our own funds. But the building is 
a Government building, vested in the Board oi Works. 

83. Mr. Justice Madden. — I should think it was 
maintained, like other buildings in the same position, 
by the Board of Works, and that the amount would 
appear on the Estimates ? — I do not exactly know what 
our legal tenure here is, but we are here by the per- 
mission of the Board of Works, and under the authority 
of an Act of Parliament. 

84. Most Rev. Dr. Heady. — There is just one point I 
wish to examine you about, and it is a financial one. — 
Yes? 

85. You told the Commissioners that there are six- 
teen Fellows getting £400 a year each ? — Yes ; fifteen in 
University College and one in Magee College. 

* See page 288 


86. They get that £400 a year in consideration of 
their duties both as teachers and as examiners of the 
University, do they not?— Their duty is to teach in the 
Colleges and to examine in the University. 

87. Therefore they get £400 a year in consideration 
of their duties both as teachers in these Colleges and as 
examiners ? — Yes. 

88. There can be no doubt about that, I suppose? 
If 3'ou had not these gentlemen to examine, it would 
be necessary for you to get oilier examiners to discharge 
their duties ? — Certainly. 

89. Can you tell us wliafc would he the average 

amount, according to the existing scale, that the other 
examiners would be likely to cost the University?— 
That would probably be 

90. I mean, what you would pay others? — About 
£1,600 a year. 

91. How much for each? — £100. 

92. Would £100 cover it? — I think it ought to. 

93. Supposing they had no salary in Queen’s College 
or elsewhere, but were pure outsiders? — I think so, 
because look at what Queen’s College Professors get. I 
want to exclude Professors in one or two particular 
subjects, where tile Queen’s College salary is lower than 
the average, and therefore where we have to pay 
them rather more. But the hulk of the professors in 
the Queen's Colleges who are Fellows here receive, in 
Belfast £88 a year, in Cork £78 ft year, and in Galway 
£70 a year. Perhaps you would like to know the 
reason the figure is different in the Colleges. When the 
salaries of the professors in the Queen’s Colleges were 
fixed, the probable amount of fees a man would receive 
was taken into account, and in the Colleges in which 
the students were likely to be fewer and the amount, 
therefore, from fees smaller, a larger salary was given 
by the State. We are hound to take into account only 
their salaries, and therefore what they get as fees from 
the Colleges does not come into our calculation at all. 
Dr. M'Grath. — There is a case which has some bearing 
on the question you asked — that of Mr. Houston; he 
is not connected with any college ; he is an examiner 
pure and simple. 

94. He is an outsider? — Yea, and lie gets £100 a 
year. 

95. Mr. Justice Madden. — In what branch of learn- 
ing is he examiner ? — In Mathematics. 

96. Most Rev. Dr. Heady. — That is what I want. It 

is clear, therefore, with reference to the fifteen Fellows 
in University College, that £1,500 or thereabouts would 
bo paid to them as examiners of the University? — Sir 
James Meredith. — Yes; but allow me to observe 

97. Excuse me for a moment. £1,500 would be paid 
them as examiners, and the balance would be paid 
them as teachers ? — I do not like to adopt those figures ; 
I do not think I can. 

98. I do not want you to adopt the figures exactly; 
I want you to adopt the principle. I asked you in the 
beginning whether they were not paid in consideration 
of the discharge of a double duty — the duty of teaching 
and the duty of examining — and I think you had to 
admit that they were ? — I do not think that “ I had to 
admit ” is quite a fair way of putting it. 

99. I asked you then the average fee that would have 
to he paid to them ns examiners, and you said about 
£100 a year. Therefore, it follows, I think, clearly, 
that they get only £300 a year as teachers, or some- 
thing like it — we need not be exact about the figures— 
and therefore it follows also that the indirect endow- 
ment which this, University College, receives at pre- 
sent as a teaching College is not £6,000 a year, but 
£4,500. That is the point I want to bring out. — Well, 
I cannot accept your lordship’s figures ; I am entitled 
to an opinio*. 

100. Is it to the figures you object? — The figures I 
object to, and I will tell you why. £100 a year iB 
what the bulk of the men would get. Some of them 
would not get anything like £100 a year for the exami- 
nations that they have to conduct. 

101. Will you tell us again what would be the aver- 
age sum that these fifteen Fellows would get as 
examiners, supposing they were outsiders — because that 
is what I aske'd? — Oh, well, it would be under £100 a 
year. 

102. Professor Lorradn Smith. — Does any examiner 
got more than £100 ? — 'No ; I do not think we give any- 
body more than £100. 

103. So that the average would not be £100? — ’It 
would not. I said £100 in round numbers at the start, 
but if we are to deduce anything from that I must 
correct it. 

+ See Return furnished by Board of Public "Works, page 285. 
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104. Most Rev. Dr. Healt. — Examiners in those de- 

partments in which the Fellows examine — do you think 
it is a fact that they get less than £100 a year? — Yes, 
certainly. You have got Mr. Houston 

105. Recollect, Sir James, I am not speaking of those 
who are also paid as Queen’s College professors, and 
who only get by law the balance between the £400 and 
the amount of the salary they receive. But suppose 
you were to get complete outsiders to examine, how 
much would be the average sum you would give them 
to discharge the duties now discharged by the Fellows? 
— Well, take page 9 in the Return;* the first name is 
that of an examiner in Political Economy ; he receives 
£40 a year. Mr. Finlay, in University College, receives 
£4C0. The next item — I am skipping any man who 
gets only what he would get as a professor— — 

106. It is not necessary to take up the time of the 
Commission, because Dr. M'Grath can probably clear 
this up. — Dr. M'Grath. — It is altogether a matter of 
opinion, my lord. I doubt very much whether it is 
quite fair to ask the Secretaries. I think this is a con- 
tentious matter. We can give you facts, but I think 
you are going somewhat farther than- facts. 

107. Surely it is facts I am asking for?— Yes, but 
you seem to wish us to give a deduction from facts. — 
Sir James Meredith. — I have given one case where the 
salary paid was £40. The Rev. G. Woodbnrn is exami- 
ner in Mental and Moral Science ; he is one of the pro- 
fessors in Magee College, and he gets £75 a year. Rev. 
Mr. Darlington and Mr. Magennis, the two professors 
in University College who take the same subject, each 
get £400. Dr. M'Grath. — Here would be the difficulty 
in answering your lordship’s question. The work of 
the examiners in Mental Science begins only at Second 
University Examination ; they are not typical cases. 
If we were to take Classics, English, Mathematics, 
Natural Philosophy, it would be very difficult for the 
Secretaries to say how much would have to be paid to 
gentlemen to discharge the duties of examiners in these 
subjects. 

108. That is what I want to know? — That is what I 
object to our being examined upon. 

109. I thought the Secretaries might be able to tell 
us — not the exact sum. as that would be impossible, but 
the average sum they would have to pay to a gentleman 
t) discharge the duties of an examiner. I take it for 
granted that the first answer, as far as I can judge, 
was probably correct — that it would be very nearly 
£100 each?— Sir James Meredith. — Taking twelve out 
of the fifteen I would be quite satisfied to take the 
answer I gave. Limiting it to twelve, it would be £100, 
but the other three would certainly be very substan- 
tially less. — Dr. M'Grath. — I think £100 a year would 
be too low an estimate for the examination work that 
has to be done by examiners in the subjects I have 
particularised— that is, in Classics, English, Mathe- 
matics, and Natural Philosophy. 

110. We may take it for granted, therefore, that 
taking them altogether £100 a year would be a fair 
average. Consequently I think my deduction is fair, 
that University College receives by way of endowment 
indirectly as a teaching college, not £6,000 a year, as 
was stated a while ago, but £4,500. That is the point I 
want to bring out. Now, deducting that from the whole 
sum that the University has per annum, I suppose re- 
mainder would represent the cost of this establishment 
to the country as a purely examining University ? De- 
ducting what these sixteen Fellows get as teachers, 
■would not the difference between that sum and the 
whole income of the University, which you put down 
as £25,000, represent the cost to the country of this 
establisliment as an examining body?— Sir James Mere- 
dith. — I cannot accept that. 

111. Why ? — Because, according to my view, there is 
a great deal of expenditure, for instance, in connection 
•with Cecilia-street, and knowing as I do what is paid 
to Medical examiners in the University of Dublin 
and in other places, the amounts that are paid by this 
University are paid a good deal as matters of endow- 
ment. 

112. Do you think, therefore, that what is nominally 
given as the expenses of the examinations in these cases 
is really given to some extent also as an indirect endow- 
ment? — I do. 

113. Would you be able to give the Commissioners an 
estimate of the amount you think is so given, because I 
think it of supreme importance that the Commissioners 
should clearly understand what this establishment costs 
the country at present as a purely examining univer- 
sity? — I do not think I could. I would have to take 

* See page 279. 


the accounts for years past, and go into every single 
item of expenditure. 

114. Can you give us an opinion on the matter, even 
naming a liberal allowance for the indirect endowment 
which you say is given to Cecil ia-street Medical School ? 
— I cannot. 

115. Could you give us an opinion?— I cannot; 
I have come here to state facts, and not to express 
opinions of my own on what you are evidently making 
a controversial question. 

116. I will not press you. Dr. M'Grath, could you 
express any opinion to the Commissioners as to the 
amount that this establishment costs the country as an 
examining university, and not including sums which 
might be considered an indirect endowment to the 
various schools? — Dr. M'Grath. — No. I have never 
gone into the matter ; I am not prepared to express an 
opinion.^ 

117. You say you cannot express even an opinion ? — 
I cannot. 

118. Do you think, either of you, that if you were 
to take, say, £500 as an allowance for the supposed 
indirect endowment of Cecilia School, and deduct that 
also from the gross amount of the income of this Uni- 
versity, that the balance would represent what it costs 
the country as an examining university? — Sir James 
Meredith. — That is putting your former question i n 
another form. 

119. It really comes to this: assuming that your 
income is £25,000 a year, and assuming that the in- 
direct endowment for teaching, as such, is something 
like £5,000 a year, this University, as a purely examin- 
ing university, costs the country £20,000 a year. That 
is the point I want to bring out. I only want to know 
your opinion. Does it cost the country £20,000 a year? 
You need not answer it if you do not like to? — Dr. 
M'Grath. — I prefer not to answer the question. Sir 
James Meredith. — I believe the work of this University 
could be done for very substantially under that sum if, 
in many directions, there was no attempt made to make 
this indirect endowment. 

120- You will bear in mind, Sir James, that my 
question is not what the work might be done for, be- 
cause I thoroughly agree with you so far, hut what 
this University at present, as an examining university, 
costs the country as a matter of fact ; that is what I 
ask yon. I quite agree with you that it could be done 
for less, and ought to be done for less? — Dr. M'Grath. 
— That question is on controversial matter. I am 
sorry it has been introduced, but, as it has been intro- 
duced, it will be observed that for every £100 given to 
Cecilia-street, there is another £100 given to the other 
side. Sir James Meredith. — That is what I was refer- 
ring to when I said “ in many directions.” 

Most Rev. Dr. Healt.— It is really not controversial 
at all. I only want the Commissioners to get the fact. 
It does not touch any sect or anything like that at all. 

121. Mr. Justice Madden. — It does not seem to me 
to be at all controversial. There is only one subject on 
which I wish you to supplement your very clear evi- 
dence, Sir James Meredith and Dr. M'Grath. The 
Royal University from the commencement has thrown 
its degrees and its honours open to women as well as 
to men?— Yes. 

122. It is, as a matter of fact, the only University in 
Ireland whose degrees are open to women? — That is so, 
and I might mention — the Commission might like to 
know it — that some of the highest prizes in the Uni- 
versity. have been gained by ladies. 

123. It was that point, Sir James, that I was 
anxious to bring out. Could you, during the course of 
our sittings — you and Dr. M'Grath — give us in a tabu- 
lated form, the number of degrees taken in each year by 
women, the proportion which they bear to the degrees 
taken by men, and the proportion which the honours 
taken by women bear to those taken by men? — Dr. 
M'Grath.— I think you will find that in the tablo 
already given. + 

124. Is the number of women who take degrees in the 
Royal University increasing? — Sir James Meredith.— 
Decidedly. In the first year (1884) there were nine, 
and the number at the last conferring of degrees was 
over fifty. 

125. Therefore the Royal University is the only in- 
stitution in Ireland which deals with the higher educa- 
tion of women to the extent of admitting them to de- 
grees, and it does that to a very considerable extent? — 
Dr. M'Grath. — Yes. Sir J ames Meredith. — That is sc. 
Dr. M'Grath. — As far as I remember, the only disabili- 
ties, so to say, that women are under in this University 

t See Keturn on pages 281, 2S2. 
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are, firstly, that they cannot he members of Convoca- 
tion, and, secondly— though this lias never been formally 
decided, still I think it is pretty clear— they cannot 
be Fellows. Certainly no woman has ever been ap- 
pointed to a Fellowship. They have held Junior Fel- 
lowships, which they won by competition. 

126. Where they have obtained Junior Fellowships 
it has been by competitive examination ? — Yes. 

127. It is something in the way of an honour. Does 
it involve the performance of any duties? — It- does. 

128. What are they? — Junior Fellows act as exami- 
ners. They constitute, with the Fellows and the 
other examiners, who are appointed from time to time, 
Boards of Examiners, and they are in all respects on 
a level with the other members of the Board on which 
they act. 

129. Several Junior Fellowships have been obtained 
by women in open competition ? — Three ; one in Eng- 
lish History, and two in Modern Languages. 

130. And' those ladies who have obtained Junior Fel- 
lowships in that way, have they discharged the duties 
of examiners? — Yes. 

131. Sir Richard Jebb. — Mr. Justice Madden has 
anticipated the only question I wished to ask, and that 
was shout the Junior Fellows. Could Sir James tell 
me what the subjects are in which Junior Fellows act 
"s examiners? — Sir James Meredith. — The Junior Fel- 
lowships are awarded in various subjects according to 
a system of rotation. They are offered in one year, 
one in Classics, one in Mathematics, one in Mental 
Science ; then in another year the subjects would he dif- 
ferent- : there would be one in Modern Literature, one 
in English and History, one in Natural Science, end so 
on. The subjects go in rotation, and the Junior F-llow 
is a member of the Board in the subject in which he ob- 
tained a Junior Fellowship. 

132. Does a Junior Fellow, as such, receive any 
emolument ? — £200 a year. That is the whole amount. 
Yon may look upon that as part reward and part pay- 
ment for services. Dr. M'Orath. — With regard to the 
subjects, it might he interesting to state that the sub- 
jects which occur most frequently are Classics, Mental 
Science, and Mathematics. They occur under the pre- 
sent distribution in the even years. Tn 1900, for in- 
stance, Junior Fellowships were offered for those three 
groups — Classics, Mental Science, and Mathematics. 

133. How long are the Junior Fellowships for?— 
Four years. 

134. Professor Butcher. — Might I ask, with regard 

to the examiners, are there anv outside examiners- - 
meaning by that, any examiners who are not 
either Fellows or .Tnnior Fellows, or teachers 
in one of the colleges connected with the 
Royal University? — Sir James Meredith — There 

are a few : hut I do not think they can he said to have 
been appointed as extern examiners. You are referring 
evidently to the question of extern examiners. 

135. The (mention is raised, as you know? — Tt is. cer- 
tainly. But I do not think it can he said that the few 
we have can he regarded as extern examiners, became 
if von look at the bottom of Table No. 3. page 9. you 
will see that there are six na'mes with only a stroke 
opposite.* There are first a certain number wlm are 
connected with Queen’s College. Belfast ; then Cork, 
then (ralwav, then University College, then Magee Col- 
lege ; then there are six who are not connected with any 
institution. 

136. Those are in, I suppose, what I may call the 
minor subjects — -minor, at least, as regards the number 
of students who take the subjects ?— Yes ; except one in 
Mathematics. 

137. Except in Mathematics ?— Dr. M'Gmth. — I may 
mention that he was a very distinguished graduate of 
the University. Sir James Meredith.— He was a 
Junior Fellow. 

138. But in the chief Arts subjects, like Classics, 
English, Mental and Moral Science. Modern Lan- 
guages, and Natural Philosophy, I think tliere are no 
extern examiners in the sense I speak of? — No, there 
are not. 

139. Do you know whether— if you think it contro- 
versial do not answer me ; I am only asking as a matter 
of information— that has cansed any complaint? Has 
any complaint come to you officially on the part of what 
I may call external students— students who do not be- 
long to any of these colleges ?— I cannot call to mind 
that we have ever had anv complaint of that kind. 

140. I know that complaints have arisen in some of 
the colleges? — Dr. M'Oratli . — Unofficially we know that 
they have. 


141. I was thinking rather of external students who 

do not belong to the colleges, and who, therefore are 
not taught by any of their examiners. Still, as to the 
examiners, is it the practice for any of the examiners, 
of the Royal University to vote on the award of prizes 
or on the award of classes in any honours list, or in 
any other list, pass or honours, to students who have 
been their own pupils, who have been under them in 
the colleges? — Sir James Meredith. — Our principle- 
absolutely prevents an examiner knowing whether 
a person lie is voting for or against is his own 
pupil or a pupil from one of the other colleges, be- 
cause an examiner, when he is at the Board meeting, 
when they arc adjudicating, has not before him the- 
name of a single candidate. The candidates are ex- 
amined by numbers, so far as the written examination 
goes. The written papers, which, of course, form the 
bulk of all the examinations, are marked by the ex- 
aminers. as “ No. So-and-So.” When a candidate goes 
to an oral examination the examiner is given the can- 
didate’s name, but not his number, and the examiner 
returns to us the mark that he assigns to, e.g., Candi- 
date “ John Jones.” When we have the entire return 
of the oral marks and the paper marks, we add on to 
the sheet containing the candidates’ numbers the marks 
given to each candidate, and when the paper goes back 
to the Board of Examiners at their meeting, they have 
no knowledge whatever, except that “ No. So-and-So"' 
has got so many marks. Of course, where there re- 
only three or four candidates, the examiners may form 
a conclusion of their own. But we had recently a 
very remarkable instance. At a meeting of the- 
Board of Examiners, when they were considering 
who were to get first-class honours, they were 
talking about the men. They said : “ Certainly 

that man who has answered so well must be Jones." 
Absolutely I myself at the moment did not know who 
it was, but I had an impression that another man had 
been making very good answering indeed, and I said: 

“ Might it not be Smith?” " Oh, no, not at all ; it is 
quite plain,” and the whole. Board were quite agreed 
that the man who was getting first place was Jones. 
But Smith was actually the man who got first place- 

142. Sir Richard Jebu. — Would not the handwriting 
reveal the identity of a candidate ? — Yes, it may to liu 
own teacher, but to nobody else. But I should also 
mention that at these honours examinations no sinfie 
examiner can mark a candidate. The paper must be 
marked, and the mark concurred in, by at least two 
members of the Board. 

143. Professor Butcher. — The point waR just this ax 
regards the examiners — how far that system can give 
complete confidence. Is it not the case that an ex- 
aminer can recognise the handwriting of his own 
pupils. After many years’ experience, I know from 
the handwriting the names of three-fourths of those 
who have been taught by me during the session. 1 
think I could give names to them immediately. I do 
not think a number is any very great safeguard if the- 
teachers have been in daily or wepkly contact by means 
of papers with the pupils ? — Dr. M'Orath . — This might 
be a convenient time to state that not only are the ex- 
aminers in ignorance of the identity of the candidates, 
as far as we can arrange it, but so also are the members 
of the Standing Committee who have the awarding of 
the prizes. The examiners do not award the prizes; 
the Senate do it on the recommendation of the. Stand- 
ing Committee. 

144. Mr. .Justice Madden.— Are they not awarded on 
the marks given by the examiners ? — Yes ; but what I 
want to bring out is, that the Standing Committee are 
ignorant of the connection between the numbers before 
them and the names of the candidates these numbers 

'represent. 

145. — Professor Butcher. — The Standing Committee 
can only take the report of the marks of the examiners, 
and the real question is between the examiners and the 
examined ? — Yes. 

146. Has it been suggested that a custom which cer- 
tainly prevails in some other universities should 1* 
adopted in the Royal University, viz., that in adjudi- 
cating the places, classes, and the like, no one should 
vote upon candidates who had been under him for 
private instruction ? — No ; that is impossible. 

147. By private instruction I mean at the college, 
not as private pupils?— Yes. 

148. I noticed that you said at an earlier stage tno® 
Fellows may not give instruction to. private pupils. 
That means. I suppose, nrivate pupils in the stret 
sense?— Sir James Meredith. — Certainly. Dt-. M'O rath- 
— Certainly. 


* See page 979. 
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Professor Lorrain Smith. — T hat applies to all ex- 
aminers. 

149. Professor Botcher. — T o all examiners, yes. 
With the growth of the Royal University one is anxious 
to get some idea as to whether it has an increasing hold 
on the country. From the figures you have supplied 
on pages 4 ana 5* one gets a general view as to the in- 
creases or variations between 1881 and 1900, and I see 
that on the whole there has been a considerable in- 
crease. I suppose that increase in the main is continu- 
ing, is it not ? — Sir James Meredith. — Yes. 

150. In this last return, t is it a mere accident that in 
the year 1900 the number of male students who pre- 
sented themselves for the B.A. examination has gone 
considerably lower than it has ever gone in the previous 
ten years, down to 156, and the number who have 
passed that examination has gone down to 84 ? Pre- 
viously it had never before been below 100, and frequently 
it had been rather well above it. Is there any special 
circumstance to account for that? Are you aware of 
any? — Dr. M'Grath — The Vice-Chancellor, in his re- 
marks at the last conferring, alluded to that, and, as 
-well as I remember, he suggested that possibly it was 
•due to the war. Do not take me as agreeing to that, 
-though. Sir James Meredith. — You must always have 
fluctuations. 

151. Of course there must be fluctuations, but I did 
not know whether there might be any special reason for 
them. There are two class'es of students about whom I 
•should like to know, if you can tell me anything, as 
they are affected by the Royal University : first of all, 
the teachers of the country schools. Is it the case that 
a very large proportion of the teachers take the degrees 
of the Royal University? — Sir James Meredith. — What 
•class of teachers do you allude to ? 

152. School teachers? — Dr. M'Grath. — Secondary or 
primary ? 

153. Secondary I was alluding to mainly? — Sir 
James Meredith. — I think we may say a great many do. 

Dr. Starkie. — A much larger number in the Royal 
University than in Trinity College. 

154. Professor Butcher. — I have seen it stated that 
probably some 60 per cent, of the Avts graduates in the 
Royal University are educated either in external col- 
leges or privately, and that almost all of these are 
teachers? — Dr. M'Grath. — We have no information on 
that point. 

155. It is a very important factor, with regard to the 
work the Royal University is doing in the country. The 
other class of students as to which I wish to ask are the 
-women, whom Mr. Justice Madden has already referred 
to. I notice, as a remarkable fact, that in the year 
1900, the number of women who passed with honours 
in Arts is greater than the number of men. There are 
twenty-six women who have passed with honours in the 
B.A. degree, while there are only eighteen men. And the 
number who have presented themselves for that examina- 
tion in the last ten years has risen continuously. J Can 
you tell us whether these women are chiefly teachers in 
the country 1 Have you any means of knowing ? — No. Sir 
James Meredith. — A great many of them, I know, in- 
tend to be teachers, but I do not think you can take it 
that many of them actually are teachers. 

156. I mean, are they studying to become teachers ? — 
A great many of them are. 

157. Mr. Justice Maudes’. — I s it not a fact that a 
great many of them come from certain well-known col- 
leges — from Alexandra College, Dublin ; Victoria Col- 
lege, Belfast ; Loreto College, St. Stephen ’s-gTeen ; the 
Victoria High School, Londonderry, and others ? — Yes. 

158. A large number of your graduates in honours 
are from these institutions? — Yes. 

159. Whether they may ultimately devote themselves 
to teaching or not is another question. Probably most 
of them do? — Yes. 

160. Professor Butcher. — S upposing the Royal Uni- 
versity ceased to exist — what I want to get at is this — 
what effect would it have on the teacliing power of 
the country? Would it, from your experience, be a 
serious loss either for the male teachers or the 
female teachers in the country, as regards their oppor- 
tunity of getting a university degree? — Sir James Mere- 
dith. — Certainly ; I take it the women must be pro- 
vided for in any arrangement. Dr. M'Grath. — Do 
you mean if the Royal University were abolished and 
nothing substituted? 

161. Yes? — It would be a national disaster. 

162. A woman can get a degree in no other way now ? 
— No ; there is no other way. 

163. Professor Ewing.— W ith regard to the duties 
of Fellows, I notice that in the letter of appointment 

* See pages 281, 2S2. + See pages 281, 282. 
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of the University in the several colleges to which they . 

are appointed. I suppose that does not exclude them Sept. 19, 1901. 
from teaching other students in those colleges ? — Sir — — 

James Meredith. — That is a perfect fiction, and was d'ih 

put in for the purpose of making it appear that they 
were doing university work; that is all. They teach a[ j d ' 
everybody in the college to which they belong. Joseph 

164. And a considerable proportion of those, I sup- M'Grath, Esq , 
pose, are not matriculated students of the University ? UnJ> ' 

— Dr. M'Grath. — Not a considerable proportion ; a 
very small proportion, I should say. 

165. In the case of a gentleman being elected to a 
Fellowship who is not a graduate of this University, 
what evidence of fitness is taken before his election? — 

Sir James Meredith. — The Senate have notice for a 
fortnight of his name. First, the name must go before 
the Standing Committee. The president of the college 
to which he belongs is usually the person who proposes 
him for election, and he, generally, is in a position to 
inform the Committee what the man’s distinctions have 
been, and what his fitness is. Then every member of 
the Senate has a fortnight’s notice of that before the 
meeting at which tlie appointment is actually made. 

166. Dr. Starkie. — Is the question ever discussed in 
the Senate? Is it not sanctioned only pro forma at 
the Senate? — Sir James Meredith. — The Standing 
Committee sometimes discusses them. 

167. Professor Ewing. — D o I understand that the 
Fellows actually examine ? They have the duty of ex- 
amining ; but do they all exercise it? — We require them 
to do so. 

168. Mr. Justice Madden. — Does that apply to 
Junior Fellows also? — Yes, everyone of them. So 
strongly was that held to be necessary that within the 
last twelve months a Junior Fellowship was declared 
vacant because the holder of one of the Junior Fellow- 
ships had been appointed chief judicial officer in Cen- 
tral Africa, and he was deprived of his Fellowship cn 
the ground that it was impossible for him to discharge 
his duty of examining. 

169. Professor Ewing.— -I f this University had sim- 
ply the duty of examining, without there being any 
question of Fellowships, would it be necessary, for the 
mere purpose of conducting the examinations, to have 
such a large number of examiners? — There could be 
very little reduction in them. There might be some ; 
but the reduction would he small, and for this reason : 
that it is necessary to get the work of the examina- 
tions done within a limited time, and it would not 
do to have the awards deferred for months after 
the examination. If there were only a small number 
of examiners that would naturally be the result. We 
had, at the last matriculation, 760 candidates. You 
want a substantial number of examiners to read such 
an enormous number of papers. 

170. I notice that in the subject of mathematics 
there are no fewer than five examiners. Do you think 
that some such number would be required ? — Yes ; with 
760 for matriculation and 400 for first Arts — these 
would take a great deal of time. Dr. M'Grath. — Unless 
the examinations under a new order of things were 
spread over different periods of the year, so that the 
same examiner could be utilised two or three times over. 

171. I notice that one of the degrees seems not to have 
been taken at all — the Master of Engineering?!; — Sir 
James Meredith. — One man certainly took it ; I remem- 
ber one man, but it is a good many years ago. The 
table to which you are referring only goes back for ten 
years, and there has not been a candidate,'! think, for 
ten years. 

172. I noticed, in referring to the University Calen- 
dar, that certain large parts of the theory of Engineer- 
ing are apparently reserved for the Master in Engi- 
neering examination. I think I am right in saying 
that Electrical Engineering is not represented in 
the B.E. examination ? — Dr. M'Grath. — The Engineer- 
ing courses are actually under consideration at present, 
because it has been suggested that there ought to be 
alternative courses for the Bachelor of Engineering. 

One of the things under consideration at present is 
the introduction of Electrical Engineering, for which 
very little provision is made in the courses as they stand 
at present. 

173. _ As the matter stands at present the subject of 
Electrical Engineering is not being examined on? — 

Practically, mo. 

174. Professor Rhys. — I did not quite understand 
whether you could tell us how to get some more infor- 
mation about the original cost of these buildings and 

£See Return on page.282. | See’Retum on page 281. 
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grounds to the Government? — Sir James Meredith. — 
I imagine the Board of Works would be able to give you 
that. 

175. And the other part— what it might cost them to 
keep the place in repair, or whatever they do in the 
way of maintenance? — That the Board of Works 
could give you also.* Dr. M‘6rath.—We have no infor- 
mation on that point. 

176. Professor Lorrain Smith.— I am still not quite 
.clear about this arrangement as to the Fellowships? — 
You mean about the division of the Fellowships. You 
can quite understand that a body, without putting any- 
thing on their minutes, may have an honourable under- 
standing as to what they are going to do. 

177. I understand that there was a scheme laid before 
Parliament? — There was a scheme laid before Parlia- 
ment in the year 1880 ; but I cannot recall what the 
provisions of that scheme were.t That was before the 
Endowment Act of 1881. 

178. Did that Act not legalise this arrangement? — I 
cannot call that to mind ; but I do not think that was 
so. I know there was considerable discussion as to the 
proportion of Fellowships to be given to the Magee 
College, and that was after the sending in of the scheme 
which has been referred to. 

179. Is there a similar division amongst the Sena- 
tors? — The original Senators were appointed under the 
Charter, and the Charter provided that Convocation 
were to be entitled to elect members on the Senate 
as vacancies arose, but the Act reserved every 
second vacancy for the Crown ; and it appeared 
to us, and it was always understood, that that 
reservation was for the purpose of enabling the 
Crown to redress inequalities, if inequalities hap- 
pened to arise by reason of the action of Convocation. 
The matter was kept perfectly balanced until about 
two years ago, when Convocation rejected Dr. O’Sulli- 
van, who was a Professor of Surgery in Cork ; and they 
put in Dr. Walton Brown, who is a Presbyterian, in 
place of Dr. O’Sullivan, who was a Roman Catholic. 
From that time the balance has been a little disturbed. 
Dr. M'Grath, — At the present time the numbers are 
twenty Protestants to sixteen Catholics. The numbers 
were twenty Protestants to seventeen Catholics before 
Lord Morris died, and now the proportion is twenty to 
sixteen. Ae regards the constitution of the Senate, it 
consists of a Chancellor and thirty-six other Senators. 
The thirty-six other Senators, until the disturbance of the 
balance just referred to, were, as far as I can remember, 
equally divided. The Chancellor has alwavs been a 
Protestant, whilst the Vice-Chancellor has always been 
a Catholic. 

180. Professor Dickey. — But the Chancellor is in- 
cluded in the thirty-six? — Yes, in the thirty-six, of 
which the Senate at present consists. In consequence 
of Lord Morris’s death the present number of the 
Senate is only thirty-six. 

181. Professor Lorrain Smith.— I want to get at the 
principle upon which this equalising is carried out. 
It seems to be at the discretion of the Senate in one 
case, and at the discretion of the Crown in the other 
case? — Sir James Meredith. — I think you must <ro a 
little farther than that. The balancing, as regards the 
Senate, is the balancing of religions. As regards the 
Fellows and examiners the balancing is not a balancing 
of religions, but a balancing of the institutions with 
•which the men are connected. 

182. But is the balancing within the discretion of the 
Senate? — It is the action of the Senate, as far as the 
appointment of the examiners are concerned. 

183. Chairman. — There has been a continuous 
policy such as that which has been described? — I said 
there has been an honourable understanding. That is 
the only way in which you can put it. 

184. Professor Lorrain Smith. — How many members 
of the Senate are there? — Dr. M'Grath. — By the Act of 
Parliament the Senate consists of the Chancellor and 
thirty-six other Senators. 

185. Are those all resident in Ireland ? — Sir James 
Meredith.-— No ; not all of them. One of the original 
Senators is Dr. Wilson, who is one of the editors of 
the London Times. He had been originally a Senator 
of the Queen’s University ; he was a Queen’s University 
graduate, and had been elected to the Senate of the 
Queen’s University, and the Government continued him 
as a member of the Senate of the Royal University. 
Another instance is that of Dr. Macalister, who, when 
he was appointed, was Professor of Anatomy in the 
University of Dublin. He is now Professor of Ana- 
tomy in Cambridge, and resides there ; but he still con- 
tinues on the Senate, and attends the meetings. 

* See Return on page 285. 


186. Is there a list kept of the attendances of the 
Senators ? — I do not think there is. I once made out 
a list of the attendances ; but I do not think it was 
ever published. Of course, the minutes contain the 
names of those Senators who are present. 

187. Would it be possible to get that list? — Certainly. 

188. I should very much like to see it? — I can supply 
it. 

Chairman. — I n what form would you like it? 

Professor Lorrain Smith. — T he question has been 
raised as to the constitution of the Senate. It strikes 
me that this return would guide us somewhat in this 
matter. 

Chairman. — D o you want the names, or the numbers 
or both ? 

189. Professor Lorrain Smith. — T he number of at- 
tendances of each member. Can we ha/e that? — Sir 
James Meredith. — We can give you that. Dr. M'Grath. 
How far back would you like to go ? 

Professor Lorrain Smith. — I should like the list 
to go back for ten years. 

190. Chairman. — Y ou can do that? — Yes.f 

191. Professor Lorrain Smith. — T here is one other 
point about the endowment. In making any subtrac- 
tion from the sum spent in examining should you 
not subtract the prize money of studentships and 
scholarships ? — Sir James Meredith, — That depends 
upon how you look at it. Dr. M'Grath. — They are 
part of the expenses of the examination, and surely 
these expenses ought to be included. 

Professor Lorrain Smith. — W hat I understood his 
lordship to ask was the cost to the University of getting 
examinations carried out. 

Most Rev. Dr. Healy. — It included everything except 
the mere teaching. 

192. Professor Lorrain Smith. — I believe there are 
a certain number of studentships of considerable value? 
— Sir James Meredith. — Yes ; some are worth £100 a 
year, tenable for three years. They are offered for 
competition, and if they were all full they would cost 
£1,500 a year ; but they never have all been full, and 
for this reason, amongst others : the men who have 
got studentships are the most likely men to get Junior 
Fellowships, and it constantly happens that a year 
or two years after a man has got his studentship he 
gets a Junior Fellowship, and that vacates the remain- 
der of his studentship. In three or four cases the 
recent appointments to Fellowships in St. Stephen’s- 
green College, have been given to men who thereupon 
vacated Studentships. The Medical Studentships are 
worth £200 a year. They are upon the same basis as 
the Junior Fellowship. 

193. There is no condition of research? — Dr. 
M'Grath. — There is a direction in the Regulations that 
the holder of such a studentship shall, from time to 
time, satisfy the Senate that he is pursuing the study 
of Medical Science. 

194. How many Junior Fellows did yon say there 
were? — Sir James Meredith. — There may be twelve, 
if they are all full ; but they have never all been full. 

195. Dr. Starkie. — W e have heard, Sir James Mere- 
dith, that the Fellows are required to teach in certain 
institutions, but is there any rule forbidding them 
to teach in any other institutions? — They cannot take 
private pupils ; that is tlie only rule that exists. 

196. Is it officially, or unofficially, within your know- 
ledge. that in Dublin, at any rate, the Fellows of the 
Royal University, as a matter of fact, do teach in 
other institutions? — Yes ; in schools and colleges. Dr. 
M'Grath. — That is as part of the general work of the 
school. 

197. There is no regulation of the Royal University 
forbidding them to teach in other institutions ?— No. 

198. Mr. Justice Madden. — A ll students from those 
colleges may present themselves at the examination of 
the Royal University? — Yes. 

199. Dr. Starkie. — T here is a rule forbidding Fel- 
lows talcing private pupils. Is that rule strictly ad- 
hered to ? — Most assuredly. 

200. Have any complaints reached the Senate as to 
Fellows taking private pupils ? — Sir James Meredith. — 
I do not think so. There was a complaint a few years 
ago as to an Examiner, and the Standing Committee 
took a very strong view of the matter. Dr. M'Grath. 
— The Standing Committee censured him. 

201. We have heard that in the case of Professors in 
the Queen’s College certain deductions were made. Do 
you deduct the salary only, exclusive of fees, from the 
£400? — Sir James Meredith. — Yes, the salary only. 

202. Supposing some of them have salaries, say, of 

£340. Would such Professors receive only £60 a year 
t See page 286. t’See page 287* 
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for examining? — Dr. M'Grath. — Yes. Sir James Mere- 
dith — That is so. For instance, in the case of Mr. 
Joseph Larmour, who was a Professor in Queen's Col- 
lege, Galway, and also a Fellow of St. John's College, 
Cambridge, as the salary of his Fellowship in St. John’s 
College and his Professorship in Queen’s College, Gal- 
way, amounted together to more than £400 a year, he 
worked here for a number of years, and received no 
remuneration at all. 

203. The answer to that question has a certain bear- 
ing upon what his lordship (Most Rev. Dr. Healy) 
asked about the average cost of an examiner. In 
answer to his lordship £100 a year was put down as 
the probable remuneration ; but, of course, it must be 
borne in mind that in the case of Queen’s Colleges, when 
the Professors examine, they receive a much smaller 
amount, and in some cases it falls to about £60 a year ? 
— Yes ; may I correct one figure on page 9 of the 
printed return. The amount put down opposite to Mr. 
Trench’s name, examiner in English, is £78. That is a 
mistake. It should be £60.* 

204. The amount, I think, he receives from Queen's 
College, as Professor, ought to be £340? — It should be 
£340. He receives £340 as salary in Queen’s College, 
Galway, and he gets only £60 as Examiner. The rule 
which has been made is that if a Professor is appointed 
to an examinership he should not be paid more than 
if he were appointed to a Fellowship in the same sub- 
ject. 

205. Some questions have been asked as to whether 
women were eligible for Senior Fellowships in the 
Royal University. Is there anything in the statutes to 

prevent their being appointed? — Dr. M'Gmtli The 

statutes provide that “ All degrees, diplomas, honours, 
exhibitions, prizes, scholarships, studentships, and 
Junior Fellowships in this University shall be open to 
students of either sex.” 

206. That is provided for in the Royal statutes? — 
These are the statutes in force in the University. 

207. There was nothing in the original statutes which 
prevented women being appointed? — Sir James Mere- 
dith . — As a matter of history, the Senate always held 
that women were not eligible for Fellowships. 

208. What was the particular reason that guided the 
Senate to that conclusion? Was it not connected with 
the practice of requiring these Fellows to lecture in 
certain institutions? Supposing the Government ap- 
pointed a lady as Professor in a Queen’s College, is there 
any reason why such a Professor could not be a Fellow, 
or would the Standing Committee raise any difficulty? 
— I do not think they could make such appointments 
without altering the present statutes. The provision 
that the Junior Fellowships shall be open to women, 
and the omission of the word “ Fellowships,” while 
everything else is stated, would imply that Fellowships 
were not open to women. 

Mr. Justice Madden. — That might be the foundation 
of a legal argument. 

209. Dr. Starkie. — But there was no provision of 
that kind in the original statutes ? — Dr. M'Grath. — The 
question, probably, never occurred to anybody at the 
time. 

210. Have there been applications from ladies? — 
Yes ; but only of late years. 

211. As a matter of abstract justice, ladies who have 
won nearly all the prizes in Modern Literature, have a 
very strong claim to be appointed Fellows in that sub- 
ject, if you leave sex out of the question? — Yes ; men 
with similar academic distinctions, they would have a 
very good chance of being appointed Fellows. 

212. Dr. Starkie. — The difficulty arose, I believe, 
from the refusal of the President of Stephen's-green 
University to admit a lady Professor? — Sir James 
Meredith . — I do not flunk that you can limit it to 
University College. The question is, could it be done 
under our statutes. 

213. But there is no such objection in the Queen’s 
Colleges ? — No. 

Most Rev. Dr. Heady. — It has been the standing 
policy of the Senate of Stephen’s-green College — 
they have never been prepared to give a Fellowship to 
a lady. 

Mr. Justice Madden.— The difficulty seems to be 
more a practical one than one of abstract law. 

214. Dr. Starkie. — You have made it very clear what 
provisions are adopted to prevent examiners know- 
ing anything about the identity of the students, but in 
the oral examination that course is impossible. I 
suppose there are two examiners, one from a Catholic 
institution and one from a Protestant institution, con- 

* See page 279. 


ducting the oral examinations? — Dr. M'Grath. — Yes, 
at least one from each. 

215. I suppose the marks are assigned by both, as in 
the case of the written examination, and not by one ? — 
Yes. That is the case with regard to the honours ex- 
amination, but not with regard to the pass examination. 

216. How much does the oral test count in the 
honours? — It varies very much in the different subjects. 

217. How much does it count in the literary subjects, 
c.g., in Classics? — Sir James Meredith. — About 10 per 
cent. 

218. We have been told that the prizes are awarded 
by the Standing Committee ? — Dr. M'Grath. — No ; 
by the Senate, on the recommendation of the Standing 
Committee. 

219. Do the Standing Committee act upon the report 
of the examiners, and do they recommend certain can- 
didates for first class and second class ? — Yes. 

220. Is it the custom for them to act upon the recom- 
mendations and adopt the report of the examiner's? — 
Dr. M'Grath. — It is not invariably the case, but it is 
usual. The number of departures is extremely small. 
Sir James Meredith. — The number of such departures 
has been smaller in recent years. 

221. Mr. Justice Madden. — Those departures, I sup- 

pose, would be founded upon a consideration of the 
marks given by the examiners? — Yes. They might 

think that in a given case they were going a little 
too low. 


Dublin. 


Sept. 19, 1901. 


Sir J. C. 
Meredith, 

Joseph 

M'Grath, Esq., 


222. But the foundation of all the decisions of the 
Standing Committee is the marks given by the exami- 
ners? — Dr. M'Grath. — Certainly ; the report of the ex- 
aminers is never departed from except under very 
special circumstances. 

223. Dr. Starkie. — Has there been any case in which 
the Standing Committee referred the question back to the 
examiners? — Sir James Meredith. — What has sometimes 
occurred is this— that the examiners, when making their 
recommendations, have added a special note that they 
recommend a certain candidate for first-class honours, 
although his marks are rather lower than the standard 
of former years. They sometimes say that they recom- 
mend “ So-and-so,” either because they thought the 
papers were a little more difficult than usual, or that 
the candidate had exhibited special knowledge in some 
particular branch of the examination, for which he 
ought to be rewarded. In such a case the Standing 
Committee invariably act upon that recommendation. 

224. At the meetings of the Board of Examiners, do 
the Secretaries take part in tlie discussion? — They do 
not take part in the voting. They occasionally 
call the attention of the examiners to something con- 
nected with the marks for former ' years, or they 
point out that a certain candidate had broken down 
upon some particular subject. Dr. M'Grath. — They 
simply give the Board the benefit of their experience, 
and tlien it is for the Board to adopt their suggestions 
or not. 

225. I will not go into that question now. I wished 
simply to ascertain whether they voted? — No, they do 
not. 

226. With regard to Engineering — is it not a fact that 
the Senate recently received a report from the exami- 
ners in Engineering, drawing their attention to the de- 
sirability of reducing the pass mark? — Yes. 

227. Tlie percentage for a pass is 50 per cent., and I 
think it has been reduced to 35 per cent. ? — It has. 

228. What were the reasons submitted by the exami- 
ners for doing this ? Is their report a confidential docu- 
ment? — Sir James Meredith — No. I do not think the 
report gave any reasons. 

229. It is a very remarkable fact that in the higher 
examinations in Engineering there is a dearth of candi- 
dates?— Dr. M'Grath. — The candidates usually broke 
down in the non-professional subjects, and the exami- 
ners thought it rather a hardship that a man who had 
done well in purely engineering subjects should be re- 
jected because he had broken down in the non-profes- 
sional subjects. 

230. From these papers I see it is rather unusual for 
the Senate to award a first-class exhibition in Engineer- 
ing?! — Sir James Meredith. — The practice of the Senate 
has been invariable. If the examiners recommend a 
first-class honour they give a first-class exhibition, and 
if they recommend only a second-class, then they say, 
“ We cannot give a first-class exhibition to a man who 
is considered only a second-class honours man.” 

231. Would the Senate reject the recommendation of 
the examiners in such a case ? — No ; quite the contrary. 
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n 232. Iu cases where this was their view, first-class 

Dublin. } lonours have not been awarded, because this was the 
Sep t . 19, 1901. view taken by the examiners?— Yes ; because it was the 
’ L * view of the examiners. 

Sir J. C. 233. Mr. Wilfrid Ward.— With reference to what 
Meredith you told us about the two divisions for the examina- 
LL.D., tion in Philosophy, you said that each candidate had 
and the option to choose the scholastic or the Modern Philo- 
Joaeph sophy course. Is it not required that all candidates 

M'Grath, Esq., ^all have a certain knowledge of the history of 
h..d. Philosophy?— Yes, that is so. The history of Philo- 

sophy is compulsory for every candidate. The division 
is iu Metaphysics anti Ethics. There are four sub- 
jects in the Mental and Moral Philosophy group — 
Logic, which, of course, is common ground ; Ethics and 
Metaphysics, in which an alternative comes in ; and the 
history of Philosophy. 

234. Dr. M'Orath. — One of the rules in connection 
with the examinations in Mental and Moral Philo- 
sophy is that the answers will be judged, not according 
to the opinions put forward, but according to the ability 
with which these opinions are stated and maintained. 

235. What facilities are there for the examiners to 
make suggestions to the Standing Committee? — Sir 
James Meredith. — The examiners in each' subject meet 
practically three times a year. They meet during the 
summer examinations, during the autumn examina- 
tions, and they meet in the spring, for the purpose of 
preparing the summer papers, and at any of these 
meetings they can send up any recommendations which 
they think proper. They are, in fact, required once a 
year to send up a report upon the work that they have 
done, that is, the year’s work in their own subject, 
and to send up any suggestions that they have to make 
as to changes in the courses. The rule is that 
no change can come into force unless it lias 
been notified in the Calendar of the preceding year. 
Therefore, the examiners in 1901 will recommend 
changes in the courses for the year 1903. Those changes 
will go before the Standing Committee and tho Senate, 
and will be published in the Calendar, if approved of, 
but they will not come into force until 1903. 

236. When such suggestions are made, are they gene- 
rally acted upon? — Yes, almost invariably. It is very 
rarely indeed that tliey are not acted upon. Dr. 
M'Orath. — Somtimes Professors are inclined to at- 
tach undue importance to their own particular 
subject, and when there is a conflict of opinion 
the Standing Committee step in and modify any 
excessive zeal in this respect. There have been 
cases in which they refused, for various reasons, to 
adopt books that were recommended. These cases, 
however, are extremely rare, and as a rule the recom- 
mendations of the examiners are adopted by tbe Senate. 

237. Professor Dickey. — When was the distinction 


between Junior and Senior Fellowships instituted ?— Sir 
James Meredith. — Junior Fellowsliips were instituted 
about seven years ago. Dr. M'Orath. — Yes, about seven 
years ago. The year 1894 was the first occasion upon 
which the examinations were held. 

238. The Fellows before that were all Senior Fellows? 
Sir James Meredith. — No, they were “ Fellows.” 

239. Is it not a fact that by the original Act of Par- 
liament and Charter the Senate had no power to elect 
Fellows except by competitive examinations? — I am 
afraid that is a question of law. 

Professor Dickey. — I would like to have that ques- 
tion raised at the Commission. 

Mr. Justice Madden.— But Sir James Meredith is 
not prepared to answer it. 

Chairman. — The Secretaries are not qualified to 
answer questions of law. 

240. Professor Dickey. — Perhaps the Secretary would 
give us the provisions bearing upon that point? — Dr. 
M'Orath. — You will find them in the Act, section 9. 
Would yon like me to read them? Sir James Mere- 
dith. — It is section 9 of the Act, and sections 12 and 14 
of the Charter. Those are tho only sections dealing 
with the subject. 

Professor Dickey. — I see that Fellowships here are 
mentioned just before the expression “ and other 
prizes.” Was it that Fellowships were regarded in the 
Act as prizes? 

Chairman. — Don’t you think that is a question of 
argument upon the statutes? 

241. Professor Dickey. — Perhaps so. May I ask 
when were the original statutes first sanctioned by Par- 
liament? — Sir James Meredith. — We do not require 
the sanction of Parliament to the statutes at all, but 
we require the sanction of the Crown. The Charter 
provides that the statutes shall be approved by the 
Crown. 

242. Mr. Justice Madden. — Are they laid on the table 
of the House? — We always get them back under the 
sign manual. 

243. Take, for instance, the Intermediate Education 
Board. We on the Intermediate Board are bound to 
lay our rules before Parliament. After they have re- 
ceived the sanction of the Lord Lieutenant they are laid 
before the House. I think you will find that your sta- 
tutes are laid before Parliament? — Indeed, I think they 
are. 

244. Professor Dickey. — Was this question of the 
power of appointing Fellows, apart from examination, 
discussed by the Senate at first? — Well, there was a 
good deal of anxious consideration about it as to how 
they could provide the indirect endowment, for that 
really was the question. 

245. According to the first statutes the Fellows were 
appointed for seven years ? — Yes. 


The Commission adjourned for a short interval, and on resuming, 


246. Professor Dickey. — I understand you to say 
that Junior Fellowships were instituted in 1893? — 
Dr. M'Grath. — In 1894. 

247. In your original scheme sanctioned by Parlia- 
ment, were Junior Fellowships arranged for or pro- 
vided for? — Sir James Meredith. — The term ‘‘sanc- 
tioned by Parliament ” raises a little difficulty. In the 
original scheme that was laid before Parliament, I 
rather think that there was an intention to have Junior 
Fellows, but I am speaking now with reference to a 
document that I have not seen for upwards of twenty 
years. 

248. I think this is the original scheme,* but it is not 
referred to in your statement I think? — Because I have 
not seen it for twenty years, and I did not know that it 
was in existence. 

249. I think you refer in your statement to them 
being instituted in 1883? — Dr. M'Grath. — Our memo- 
randum states, “the original scheme, as sanctioned 
by Parliament, and embodied in the statutes, Novem- 
ber 29 th, 1881.” You will find it in the printed docu- 
ment on page 2.+ It is in the print of our memorandum 
at the bottom of the page. 

250. That is November 29th, 1881, but the 
document I have here is a scheme dated the 
6th of April, 1881. Is this the document re- 
ferred to in vonr statement? — Sir James Meredith.— 
I think the document dated the 6th of April, 1881, is 
the one I stated that I had not seen for twenty years. 
That was laid before Parliament prior to the intro- 
duction of the Endowment Bill, which was introduced 

* See page 23G. 


into the House of Commons and passed through Par- 
liament at the close of the session of 1881. I think 
it was August, 1881. 

251. According to the Act of Parliament, the Senate 
were directed to prepare a scheme for the organisation 
of the University. Is this the scheme ? — Yes, this is the 
scheme which was laid before Parliament. 

252. But according to this scheme, there should be 
forty-eight Senior and fourteen Junior Fellows ; so that 
it did make provision not only for Senior Fellows, but 
also for Junior Fellows? — We have not used the term 
“ Senior Fellows ” at all. 

253. I. know that; but it is a popular expression to 
distinguish between Senior and Junior Fellows?— I 
should mention that this original scheme was not ap- 
proved of by the Treasury, because it would have cost a 
much larger amount than they were prepared to agree 
to ; and it had to be cut down. 

254. The Charter was given before the scheme ? — Yes, 
and it was in consequence of that that the Senate made 
this suggestion. 

255. Setting this aside, there is another scheme re- 
ferred to in your statement dated November, 1881? — 
That is what was put into the statutes. 

256. In that new scheme the provision for appointing 
fourteen Junior Fellows was dropped? — Yes. 

257. In both these schemes the future Fellows were 
to be selected by competitive examination 1 — That is my 
recollection of it. 

f See page 272. 
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258. The vacancies were filled up in a particular 
way ? — Yes. 

259. When a Fellow retired he retired in the order 
of nature or at the termination of seven years ? — I am 
afraid that is hardly the order of nature. 

260. No ; but if a Senator retired after seven years 
he could be reappointed, but if a Senator died, that is 
the order of nature ? — Yes. 

261. If a Fellow died then the Senate was obliged to 
throw open the position to competitive examination? — 
That was so ; and the statutes continued in that form 
from 1882, the time of the first appointments, until 
the end of the year 1888. 

262. You recollect, Sir James, the circumstances 
under which the change was effected? — Yes, very dis- 
tinctly. 

265. And also the object of the change? — Yes ; it was 
to allow the indirect endowment to be continued. A 
large number of the gentlemen appointed at St. 
Stephen’s-green were men of a very advanced period of 
life — I am not sure that- any of them are now living — 
but certainly there was a very large number of very 
elderly gentlemen amongst them, and if the provision 
requiring these Fellowships to be thrown open to com- 
petitive examination had been in operation, the in- 
direct endowment would have ceased very many years 
ago. When the indirect endowment was provided it 
was the strong feeling of the leading members of the 
Senate that the education question would have been 
settled before the seven years had expired, and the seven 
years period was put in in order that the gentlemen who 
were then appointed might not have such a tenure of 
office as would interfere very largely with any future 
arrangement that might be made. 

264. Was the introduction of the appointment of Fel- 
lows in that way an absolute necessity owing to the 
organisation of the Royal University?— Certainly. The 
principle upon which it had been started could not have 
been carried out unless the Senate had power to appoint 
the Fellows. 

265. It was necessitated because certain colleges re- 
cognised by the University were not endowed by Govern- 
ment ? — Yes. 

266. And the same necessity would arise m the case 
of any University that might be established like the 
Royal University?— That all depends upon the con- 
struction of the Charter. 

267. Mr. Justice Madden.— I t was regarded as a tem- 

porary expedient, and it became permanent because the 
difficulty had not been solved ?— Certainly. (Dr. 
M'Grath dissented.) . 

268. We can only take one statement at a time? — Dr. 

M'Grath. — I agree with Sir James Meredith’s state- 
ment; but you may expect to hear that view contra- 
dicted. . . 

269. Professor Dickey. — In connection with the ex- 
amination for Mental and Moral Science, you told us 
that there were alternative courses, one scholastic and 
the other modern. Is the scholastic course taken by 
students coming from the University College, Stephen’s- 
green? — Sir James Meredith. — As a general rule. 

270. The modern course is taken by students from the 
Queen’s Colleges? — As a rule. 

271. In conducting the examinations for these alter- 
native courses, is there a certain set of examiners for 
the scholastic course ?— I think they all take part in it. 

272. Do all the examiners in Mental and Moral 
Science examine in the scholastic course? — Dr. 
M'Grath.— Certainly ; every single question set must be 
approved of by every member of the Board. 

273. In conducting the oral examinations, is that so? 
— Yes. There are at least two members of the Board 
present, one from each side, and the question must be 
approved by each of them. No questions can be set 
that are not approved by all. 

274. Does that extend to the estimation of the 
answers given by the students? — Yes; most assuredly. 

275. And the same thing applies to the modern 
course? — Yes. 

276. So that the students are on the same platform so 
far as the examination is concerned, with the excep- 
tion that the students are being examined in different 
courses? — Certainly. The same difficulty, as regards 
the estimation of the answers, might arise in regard to 
Modern Languages, where students may take different 
sets of languages. 

277. But that is not determined by religious con- 
siderations? — No ; but the difficulty exists there as well. 

278. The religious difficulty applies only to Mental 
and Moral Science? — Yes. 


279. Dr. Starkie. — An examiner might be well versed Dublin. 

in Modern Philosophy', and not in that of Aquinas. In ’ 

that case his opinion upon an answer in the latter Sept. 19, 1901. 

might not be worth very much ? — Not if, as you say, he 

did not know much about it. Sir J. C. 

280. Experience shows, I think, that such cases are 

numerous? — Well, so also in languages, a man might an( j‘’ 
know Italian extremely well, and not be so good at Ger- .TosepU 
man. There must be a difference in his knowledge of M'Grath, Esq. 
these two languages. ll.d. 

281. Professor Dickey. — I understood you to say that 
the appointment of Fellows attached to a certain college 
was the result of an understanding in the Senate? — 

That is so. 


282. Certain Follows were appointed from the Uni- 
versity College, at Dublin, and certain Fellows from the 
Queen's Colleges. That was the result of an under- 
standing? — Sir James Meredith. — Yes. 

283. Was that ever sanctioned by Parliament or 
brought under the notice of Parliament?— I am not 
aware of it. 

Professor Dickey. — That is the point as to which Dr. 
Smith was asking. 

Professor Lorrain Smith. — Yes, that is the question 
which I was asking. 

Chairman. — Now you have got the answer. 

284. Professor Dickey.— You said that of twenty- 
nine Fellows eighteen were graduates of the Univer- 
sity? — I counted them at the moment I gave the 
answer. 

285. Are some of them honorary graduates? — Yes. 
For instance, there is Dr. Letts, of Belfast ; he is an 
honorary graduate ; but I counted those who had 
graduated as students in the ordinary way, either in 
the Queen’s University or in this. 

286. The religious difficulty turns up in the appoint- 
ment of Senators as well as in the appointment of Fel- 
lows ? — That is a matter for the Crown. 

287. Is there an understanding as to the principle 
adopted by the Crown? — I am afraid I cannot answer 
for what His Majesty may do. 

288. It is understood that the Crown carries out what 
is called the equalising principle in the appointment of 
Senators in the Royal University? — Dr. M'Grath. — 
Yes. 

289. You told us that there were twenty Protestants 
to sixteen Catholics on the Senate? — Yes. 

290. The result of that will be that no Protestant 
Senator can be appointed until the number of Catho- 
lics is brought up to the due proportion? — Not until 
the balance is restored. Sir James Meredith. — I think 
it is a mistake to take the number as twenty. The 
Chancellor ought not to be brought in. 

291. But he is not included? — Yes, he is. 

292. I understood you to say that he was not in- 
cluded? — The total number at present, including! the 
Chancellor, is only thirty-six. Leave him out and you 
have nineteen Protestant Senators and sixteen Roman 
Catholics. The last vacancy (Lord Morris) was a 
Roman Catholic vacancy. 

293. At all events, no Protestant can be appointed by 
the Crown until the number is equalised? — I do not 
know that even the Commission can bind His Majesty. 

294. The President of the Galway College is not a 
Senator of the Royal University? — It happens at pre- 
sent that he is not. 


295. His predecessors were? — Yes. 

296. And he has been passed over on account of this 
equalising principle? — There was a vacancy, but it was 
caused by the death of a Roman Catholic. 

297. The President of the Belfast College is a 
Senator? — He was not a member of the Senate for a 
long time after he became President. The vacancy 
caused by the death of his predecessor was one that went 
to Convocation, and Convocation did not choose to elect 
the new president, but they chose to elect somebedy else, 
and the Crown had no opportunity for some time of 
putting Dr. Hamilton on the Senate. 

298. I think you said that the amount of fees re- 
ceived by the. University authorities was £4,000 a year? 
— You may take it at that practically. Last year they 
were rather low, and the amount was £3,880. This 
year the amount is about £4,000. 

299. Assuming, as Bishop Healy said, that this Uni- 
versity were purely an examining body, could the ex- 
aminations of the University be managed upon £4,000 
a year? — I sincerely hope not. 
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300. Take the Queen’s University. Was that a purely 
li 'biik . examining body ? — Dr. M'Grath.— Yes, as distinct from 

Sept. 19 1901. tlie Colleges. Sir James Meredith.—' The examiners were 

' L ’ the Professors in the three Queen’s Colleges, and they 

Sir J. 0. received for the extra duty of examining either £18 or 
Meredith, £20 per annum, and some of them receive it still. 
tL.D„ 301. I think £5,000 a year was the sum granted for 
an(i Queen’s University examinations? — That I do not 

J°ne p h kn 0W . Dr. M'Grath.— The Queen’s University cannot 
M vTatb, Esq., be considered as an examining body, apart from the 
LL,D ' fact that its examiners were employed m the Queen’s 
Colleges. 

302. With regard to the question of male and women 
students, I see that in 1900 the total number of students 
was 2,499 — we may call it 2,500? — Sir James Meredith. 
— My recollection is that the figures were very much 
larger. My impression was that the total number was 
over 2,800. 

303. I have totted up the columns, and I make the 
male students number 1,900 and the female students 
5gg 1 — There is a return made to Parliament every year, 
and my recollection is that that return shows the num- 
ber to be 2,880. 

Professor Butcher. — I have the number as 2,808, and 
that was in 1898. 

304. Professor Dickey. — This return is for 1900, and 
I am taking the figures in Appendix 5 of the 19th Re- 
port of the Royal University of Ireland. I am not 
counting examinations for scholarships, because they 
are not counted in that? — If you look at page 15 of that 
document you will see the number of students examined 
in that year was 2,658. 

305. The total is 2,499 for 1900 ? — The figures we take 
are the entries for each examination, and the first 
column gives you the total number of entries. 

306. I am not counting those who absented. them- 
selves ; but I am taking those who were examined ? — 
Dr. M'Grath. — You are adding the two together. 


307. There are 1,900 males, and, practically, 600 
females ? — The women constitute, roughly, ono-fourtk of 
the students in the University for the year. Sir James 
Meredith. — And that is an increasing proportion. I 
think you will probably find it larger this year. 

308. I see the male students obtained 161 honours 
or about 8 per cent., while the women students obtained 
ninety-three, which, I think, would be about 15 per cent, 
of honours. So that the women students have, so far 
as honours are concerned, done much better than the 
male students ? — Dr. M'Grath. — That might possibly be 
so ; but one has to remember that the women who come 
up for examination are in the position of pioneers, and 
it is natural to expect that, proportionately, they would 
do better than the men. 

309. There is no college recognised by the Senate of 
the Royal University for women? — No. 

310. And, consequently, there is no college directly 
endowed for women in connection with the Royal Uni- 
versity? — No. 

311. I think you said that there are some Protestants 
who present themselves for examination from Univer- 
sity College? — Well, it is a matter of common know- 
ledge ; but we clo not know it officially. I have no 
doubt that you will get that information in greater 
detail from some of the other witnesses. Sir James 
Meredith. — Might I mention that during the adjourn- 
ment I commenced the return which Dr. Smith asked 
for, and I shall probably be able to hand it to your 
Secretary either this evening or to-morrow.* I spent 
the interval .making it out, and I have got a very con- 
siderable part of the way through it. 

Chairman. — We are much obliged to you, gentlemen, 
for what you have done, and bear in mind that, 
although for the present your examination is closed, 
we may require your attendance to explain any matters 
that arise. — We shall be glad to give you any further 
assistance that we can. 


The witnesses withdrew. 


The Most Rev. Edward Thomas O’Dwyer, d.d., Lord Bishop of Limerick, and Member of Hie Senate of the 
Royal University of Ireland, examined. 


312. Chairman.— Dr. O’Dwyer, you are a Bishop of 
the Roman Catholic Church at Limerick ? — Yes. 

_ 313. Will you kindly mention all the previous posi- 
tions which you filled before attaining to your present 
dignity?— I was Curate of the Mission in the Diocese of 
Limerick in several parishes for many years, and I 
was for some time the President of the Diocesan College. 
These were the only positions I filled in the Catholic 
Church. 

314. You have, I think, given much attention to the 
question of University Education in Ireland? — Oh, 
yes, all my life it has interested me. 

315. May I take it that on the present occasion you 
express, not only your own views, hut the views which 
you believe to prevail in the Hierarchy of Ireland? — 
Quite so. 

316. I will ask you one general question, and then 
invite you to proceed in your own order. Do you con- 
sider that the present provision for University Educa- 
tion in Ireland, outside Trinity College, is adequate to 
the needs of the Irish people? — It is entirely inade- 
quate. 

317. Will yon kindly proceed to state your views in 
support of that? — The first point to which I should 
wish to direct the attention of the Commission is the 
population of Ireland, and it's distribution by religious 
profession and in locality. There are in Ireland: — 


Beligion. 

Ulster 

Leinster 

Munster 

naught 

Total 

Per 
cen . 

Episcopalian 

Protestants, 

359,80? 

141,079 

55,957 

22,451 

579,385 

13 

Presbyterians, 

426,177 

11,735 

3,312 

2,270 

443,494 

10 

Methodists, 

47,172 

7,650 

4,776 

1,657 

61,255 

1-4 

Catholics, 

699,052 

981,026 

1,007,283 

622,667 

3,310,028 

74-3 


^Professor Rh$s. — What Census do these figures refer 

318. Mr. Justice Madden.— Is it the last Census?— 
■Yes, it is the last Census, which has just been issued. 
With regard to these figures, I should like to point 
out that the Catholics are in the majority in every 
province of Ireland ; that in the least Catholic of the 


provinces they are largely in excess either of the Episco- 
palian Protestants or the Presbyterians, and they are 
very nearly equal to the total number of those two 
religious bodies in the same province. In the pro- 
vince of Munster there are about as many Catholics 
as there axe both Episcopalian Protestants and Presby- 
terians in all Ireland put together. And furthermore, 
I should like to point out the fact that of the Presby- 
terian body, 426,177 out of a total of 443,494 live in 
the Province of Ulster, and that is about 96 per cent, 
of the entire Presbyterian population of Ireland. 
These are the facts as to the population and its distri- 
bution by religious profession throughout the country, 
to which I should like to call the attention of the Com- 
mission. The point then arises in reference to the 
question that has been put to me as to whether the pro- 
vision for higher education in Ireland, outside Trinity 
College, is adequate or not. 

319. Chairman. — Outside Trinity College? — Yes; 
outside Trinity College. The question is, how are these 
different sections of the population of Ireland provided 
for in that respect. Now, of these, the Episcopalian 
Protestants, as far as I know, axe satisfied, on religious 
grounds, with the existing state of higher education in 
Ireland. They, as a body, resort to Dublin University 
and Trinity College, Dublin. 

320. Perhaps, Dr. O’Dwyer, you will allow me to 
remind you that the scope of our inquiry is the condi- 
tion of education outside Trinity College, Dublin, and 
accordingly, it is no part of our duty to inquire as to 
the state of education within Trinity College, Dublin. 
At the same time, it is obvious that there are some 
aspects of the question in which Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, may be referred to. I understand your argument 
is to show that the persons whose education requires 
to be considered under the present Commission are, to 
a large extent, not Protestants who are inside Trinity 
College, but Roman Catholics who are outside? — Quite 
so; and that is simply the purpose of these remarks 
which I was about to make. In fact, one might say 
that, wherever they are provided for, whether within 
Trinity College or outside Trinity College, there is no 
complaint on their part as to the condition of educa- 
tion in Ireland, and that they are satisfied ; and the 
steps that have been taken at various times to admit 
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members of oilier religious professions, first to the 
classes, and then to the offices, and emoluments of 
Trinity College, have not weakened the confidence 
of the Protestant body in it as a safe place of 
religion and education for their sons. We have 
had various statements made by leading members 
of the Protestant body in Ireland at different 
times in support of that view. I have not the 
exact reference, but I would refer to the remarks 
made by Mr. Lecky more than once from his place 
in the House of Commons, where he has stated that 
the Protestants of Ireland simply desire that they 
should be let alone, and if arrangements were to be made 
for other bodies all they would ask is that they should 
not be interfered with. At a meeting of the College 
Historical Society, which is a Society in connection 
with Trinity College, Lord Justice FitzGibbon, not long 
ago, made the statement, as expressing, in a few words, 
the whole of the position, “ Hands off Trinity College.” 
Therefore, provided that you do not touch Trinity 
College, they are quite indifferent as to what you do 
to provide for the education of the rest of the country. 

Mr. Justice Maudes. — I can hardly accept that inter- 
pretation of the phrase. 

The Most Kev. Dr. O’Duyyer . — Some years ago I had 
occasion to ascertain from the Registrar of Trinity 
College the number and the religious profession of the 
students who entered for several years, and I learned 
then that for the five years from 1890-91 to 1894—95 
there entered Trinity College 1,228 students, of whom 
eighty-two were Catholics. I learned the other day that 
there are at present in Trinity College sixty-four Pres- 
byterians. I have not made any investigation as to 
the other Protestant denominations, but I have reason 
to think that they are in or about 40 out of the total 
1,228 students. If you subtract 82 for the Catholics, 
60 for the Presbyterians, and 40 for the other Protes- 
tant denominations, you will have something over 
1,000 Episcopal Protestant students of Trinity at that 
time, and that would be about one student in every 579 
of the Episcopal Protestant population of the country. 
And I think it will be found, comparing that with 
the corresponding figures for either England or Scot- 
land, or, perhaps, for any country in Europe, that that 
is a very high proportion. Now with regard to Trinity 
College we find, then, that there are 86 per cent, of 
its students Episcopal Protestants, about 6 per cent. 
Catholics, and about 8 per cent, non-episcopal Pro- 
testants. Therefore, in the religious profession of its 
students it is mainly an Episcopal Protestant institu- 
tion. Then in Trinity College the Divinity School is 
an integral, and most important, part of the whole 
system, and the Divinity School in a College like 
Trinity College not only gives the advantage to the 
body to which it belongs of the higher education of its 
clergy, but they in the College, both through its pro- 
fessors and the students contribute largely to the 
general tone of the institution. An institution in 
which there is no Divinity School, in which theology 
does not in any form enter into the curriculum, and 
where there are no professors of it as a science, and 
no students learning it as a science, that institution 
becomes totally different in tone religiously — even if, 
in every other respect, it is favourable to a religious 
tone — from the place that has these elements to promote 
it. Therefore, the existence of a strong professorial 
staff of able men, and a large body of selected students 
studying theology in Trinity College, these things of 
themselves give it a decided Episcopalian tone. Further- 
more, the worship of the Episcopal Church in Ireland 
is the established worship of the College. They are 
'bound by the statutes to maintain the Chapel, and main- 
tain in it the worship, and maintain the religious in- 
struction of the students in siatu 2 \upillari in the doc- 
trines of the Disestablished Church in Ireland. In these 
respects Trinity College has a predominantly Protestant 
tone, and through that, I believe, satisfies the legiti- 
mate desires of the parents of the young men who 
study there, and, I believe that in consequence of that 
tone and that peculiar constitution of it you have no 
agitation whatsoever on the part of Episcopal Protes- 
tants for any change in the University system as we. 
have it in Ireland. That is what I should like to 
say about Dublin University. The income of the Col- 
lege is not published : but there are various estimates 
of what it is supposed to be. There is hardly any use 
in my stating figures when I have not them accurately. 
I don’t think the College publishes its accounts, so I 
cannot really say what the income is. With regard 
to the next important religious body in the country — 
the Presbyterians — it is very important to see how they 


are distributed. There are — in Munster 3,312, in Con- 
naught 2,270, in Leinster 11,735. That is, in these 
three provinces there are 17,317 Presbyterians. In the 
province of Ulster there are 426,177 Presbyterians, or 
96 -.1 per cent, of the entire Presbyterian population 
of the country. This geographical distribution is most 
important. It shows that practically all the Presby- 
terians interested are concentrated in Ulster, and, 
therefore, that if provision is made educationally as 
well as otherwise for them in Ulster, all their legiti- 
mate demands are satisfied. In the matter of higher 
education the Presbyterians have the Queen’s College, 
Belfast. They deny that that is a Presbyterian insti- 
tution, and there is no manner of doubt whatsoever 
that there is nothing in its legal constitution, nothing 
in the Act of Parliament under which it is constituted, 
to determine it to Presbyterianism more than to any 
other religious denomination. But, regarding it from 
the matter-of-fact point of view we find that there is 
nothing in its constitution to which Presbyterians on 
religious grounds have ever objected. It has, con- 
sequently been accepted cordially by the Presbyterians 
of the North. The friendliest relations exist between 
tbe Presbyterian body and the College, and have existed 
at all times since its foundation ; the great majority of 
its students have at all times been Presbyterians, and 
at present 247 out of a total of 347 students of the 
Belfast College, or over 71 per cent, of the whole, are 
Presbyterians. The preponderatingly Presbyterian 
character of it will appear from the following analysis. 
By the report of the President, issued for the year 1899— 
1900, it appears there were in the College in Belfast : — ■ 
Catholic students, 12, or 3-4 per cent. ; Methodists, 
21, or 6 per cent. ; Episcopal Protestants, 40, or 11 
per cent-. ; others, 21, or 7 per cent. ; that is a total of 
non-Presbyterians numbering 100, or 26 per cent. The 
Presbyterians numbered 247, or 71 T per cent. Since 
the establishment of the College, in 1850, to the present 
time, I believe the presidency has been filled by a suc- 
cession of Presbyterian clergymen, and when the presi- 
dency of the College became vacant on the last occa- 
sion a memorial was presented to Mr. Arthur Balfour, 
who was then, I think, Chief Secretary for Ireland, _ on 
behalf of the General Assembly of Presbyterians, claim- 
ing that on account of the preponderatingly Presby- 
terian character of the place they should get a Presby- 
terian clergyman for President, and they did, and the 
present distinguished President, Dr. Hamilton, was 
appointed. That statement was made by Mr. Arthur 
Balfour publicly in his speech at Partick, I think, 
about the year 1889. So satisfactory is this College 
religiously to the Presbyterian body that the students 
belonging to the Presbyterian Ecclesiastical College near 
Belfast follow its courses of study, and I understand 
that there is a regulation in the Presbyterian Church 
requiring the students for the ministry to graduate in 
tli© Royal University, and to read the course in this 
College in Belfast ; and, perhaps, the most remarkable 
official recognition of the Presbyterian character of the 
College is the fact that the only ecclesiastics of any 
religious body or denomination in Ireland who are cx- 
ofpcio connected with the government of the College 
are the Heads of the two sections of Presbyterians in 
Ireland. The Moderator of the General Assembly “ for 
the time being,” and the President of the Association of 
Non-Subscribing Presbyterians in Ireland “ for the time 
being,” are visitors of this Queen’s College, and I think 
that that is a rather remarkable fact, seeing that there 
is not, and never has been, any similar recognition of 
either Catholic nr Protestant Bishops in relation to any 
of the Queen’s Colleges or any university or college in 
Ireland. As regards the Presbyterian body the 
position is this : they are but 10 per cent, of the 
whole population of Ireland. Nine-tenths of them 
are living in one province. In that province there 
is established a splendid college that is richly endowed. 
They not only have nothing in it to prevent them from 
accepting it cordially, but they have everything in it that 
establishes between them and it the most intimate rela- 
tions, and, consequently, they do resort to it, both eccle- 
siastics and laymen of the Presbyterian body. Now, fur- 
thermore, not only for its own students does that college 
satisfy the wants of the Presbyterians of the North, 
but it has taken its place as head of a whole provincial 
system of education, and there are large numbers of very 
fine schools, of well-equipped schools, in Ulster, which 
compete annually for the entrance scholarships that 
are given in the Queen’s College, and thus the col- 
lege attracts to itself Die best students of these schools, 
and at the same time gives the schools themselves the 
impetus and the advantage of having such a completion 
for their work ; so that in Ireland, then, there 


Dobuw. 
Sept. 19, 1901- 

The Most Rav. 
Dr. O'Dwyer 
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Dublin. are Presbyterians getting a higher education in the 

Queen’s College, Belfast, to the number of 247 ; in 

£ept. 19, 1901. Queen’s College, Galway, 41 ; in Trinity College 
^ „ Dublin, 60 ; and in Queen’s College, Cork, 3 ; making 

’£ “SIS' ST th !! 351 ' * boat 1 in 1 ’ 200 ot «>' popnlation? 
nr. u Dwyer. TJi at 1S t ,] le position as to higher education of the two 
principal religious bodies in this country outside the 
Catholics. Then there remain Catholics 3,310,028 
The first question that arises is how the Catholics re- 
gard the Queen’s College, Belfast, and Trinity College • 
and, speaking for myself, and I think I may sneak °for 
all tiie Bishops of Ireland, I may say we have very 
great admiration for their work and very great sympathy 
with them, and that as far as we are concerned, though 
we do desire earnestly to get the means of giving higher 
education to our own people, we should have no desire 
whatsoever to see any measure taken that would in the 
least degree either lower the status or impair the offi- 
ciency of these institutions ; hut what we do complain 

ininfr whJ f T e , Wh ? ? re 74-3 per cent of tlie total 
population of Ireland have no institution for higher 
^ atWn ’? ley T provided out of public endowments 
with everything that they can desire. Now, I have 
t ie abtention ° f the Commission to the 
fact that there is not, and there never has been on 
religious grounds, any agitation whatsoever on the part 

The2£^ P vT Proteatants or the Presbyterians, 
iiiere is a higher education question in Ireland. The 
existence of this Commission is about the very best 
evidence of it and that question has entirely and solely 
aT T th 1 d ‘ s ,T" bent of the Cholic people. Now 
as to that, I should like to put in at this stage, as an 
fn^S 06 / t l 1 . e - fact there is 8 Catliolic agitation 
in Ireland on this question of University Education, and 
a discontent with the actual state of things, a copy of 
a declaration of the Catholic laity of Ireland on the 
subject of University Education recently presented to the 
^ d V^ ten&n and a ’ lef Secre tnry for Ireland. It 
rnl!« i eB ,ry , P, aper i ord ered by the House of 
ThTXl to £ prm t te T - 01 , 1 tl,e 18th of February, 1897.* 

" IlLt »h?° n ,°i, InBh '° atllolic8 is 88 follows 
Raving observed the recent declaration of the -Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland that it is the intention of Her 

SMtaSrSr b J° deaI With the ^estion of 
Irish University Education, we, the undersigned t.ak P 

vp!r <> ?fl 7 n tU1Ut ? , to , J e new the declaration mile in the 
+W ?, n , behalf of tIle Catholic laity of Ireland 
first, that it is the constitutional right of all British 
ad ?P t w ^ atever system of Collegiate or UnL 
versity educatmn they prefer, that perfect religious 
involves equality in all educational advantages 
afforded by the State, that a large number of Irishmen 

sftyiC?n Pr ho 1 n Uded from , the W^ent of Univer- 
honours, and emoluments on account 
Sesvstemo nf Dt !? US £ ellgl0 Y S opinions regarding exist- 
mch a^han Jf edu ?£ blM \ tllatl we, therefore, demand 
T h V” ? g from the system of Collegiate and Univer- 
sity education as will place those who entertain these 

C resfoTo ASo 0119 on 8 ftwfc ing of equality with 
i,r,twf eS -i. ° t 0U fellow-countrymen as regards colleges 

j£Z2r „ j masiBirates, deputy lieu- 
teaants, and Members ef Parliament, and all the leading 
and representative Catholic, of Irelaid.witS, 


— M, cent, -mtiujuers or r'arliament, and all the lendino 
and representative Catholic, of Irolaid.with an 

SJTTT 11 t0 the signature of the 
ignt Hon. Sir Peter O’Brien, now Lord O’Brien Lord 

Hon* the Lorf SifeTR ^ the , sig ^ atures of theRight 
h d . lef BaTon > and that of Lord Justice 
Barry, who was a judge of the Court of Appeal •and? 

about it is this S*' T “ 8 \i ls ver T remarkable 

is the declaration that was made in TR 7 fl *j ’ i. • , 
terms, making the same Wd £ S’. 
toy paper that W as issued on the 30th Mamh lSTO Si 
tto motion of the O'Conor Don. The terZ “’identiiT 
but the signatures have very largely rhsnmj,? T™ nca1 ’ 
nnfortoateiy, jhile « ti2 oBKSJfJ?S 
ting this question of education time is naseino ..d 
numbera of men have passed their live.'looSi to 


redress, and lived and died without aottin- it s u 
those t»o declaration., I think, inake Srtd J 
that there is a unanimous feolin-r on the rwT 8 *' 
Catholic laity of Ireland th,tSy%",“ '..’til'' «• 
justice m this matter of higher education trU? a? 0 ? 1 
non-Catholic follow-country m en ■ that the 1 • . 

. a deon-soated one , and that 
lay people of Ireland, having given 
in the year 1870, after the lapse of thirty yea^W 
coino forward again before tlm world with the 
declaration. That, I submit, is evidence m “ 
not only a sentimental grievance, but that it adW 
seated conviction on tho part of the OntlmP ^ 
Ire a„d Then tho question ariL wliat is £ ^ 
anil extent of tho Catholic claim in this matter • LT 
order to understand what we claim I think it’ is 
.mportant tlmt wo should understand how wo have S 

difference between educational problems in 
Ireland and similar ones in England or Scotland £ 

aft itr'r °“ h r ***** in J5»tepo, to Vi 

b] l ? lattc f tho ( l ues tion was to remodel, to widen 
which ££ 1 ' 10dei i 11 noe t ds » tho educational institution 
winch had come down from centuries ; but in Ireland 
it was necessary to create everything. As far t r 
understand the matter, in Scotland imd England there 
has been no interruption of education— no general L 

,, by People of these countries never rnter- 
li 6 PUb \ IC of tbeso cmmtries - and never Sr. 
rupted their education. In Ireland a state of thing, 
ty bSm by statu te the lite of which, I think, is nS 
Leckv f wh. “ any C ^! llSL ‘ d c ? untr y in tho world. Mi. 
who “ certainly an impartial historian in the 
Til 3 ; p , uts tlu8 w *y : The legislation on the 
f orlt£lw U l ai ° educatl0n ma y be briefly described, 
a f d .T pl y to 8 universal unqualified and 
tSSi r P n « ,C r Ptl . 0 . n \ So , that absolutely the educa- 
a ^afbelm, high or low, University, Secondary, 
hlJTT 1 W0S v C ° ntrary t0 law - I* was com 
nffW ol T, for i a f^tliolic to exeroise the 
n„ f , C l- 0olma8b f r ' 14 contrary to law 

tor a Uatliolio gentleman to have a Catholic tutor 
+r T!? v educafce Ws sons. It was contrary 

to Jaw for a Catholic gentleman to send his son abroad 
„L?f“ aatl0n ‘ l* \ as C0ntrai 7 to law for a Catholic 
gentleman, merchant, or workingman to educate his 
nffi T f h i S T* or for an y “an to hold the 

T? ?[ t f ach f, r rf lie were a Catholic ; and I venture to 
think that in the history of Christendom, in the historv 
rLafiuwlT’ 1* 7 ould be absolutely impossible to 
P « a i lal bhat ’ , And as a curious illustration that is 
! f S t d , rC7a i° tIliB subject, I should like to 
“™ ct wluoh I took from Mr. Lecky, volume 2, 
P Tna X ’ H i st ?7 of England in the 18th Century: 

c ,riTi y had been founded by 'Elizabeth for the 

support of Pi'otestantism, and, as no students were 
,p d Tf? d ™ bhoub kvT the oath of supremacy, the 
Catholics had established an educational institution of 
t ‘en- own. They had also boldly erected churches and 
monasteries m Dublin, arid in one of them tho Car- 
TA wT j°T at ? d m their robes. Tho Archbishop 
or Dublin and the chief magistrate of the city invaded 
this church at the head of a party of soldiers and tried, 
to disperse the congregation. An angry scuffle ensued, 
stones were thrown, and the Protestants were compelled 
TT 1 . 1 Council at once issued an order 
o lfiscating for the King’s use fifteen religious houses, 
? nd 8180 th ? , ne w college, which the Catholics had 
rival ’ 3nd handed over fche ]atter to its Protestant 

rw^,, Wa fi iQ A he beginning of the reign of Charles I. 
Consequently the whole tradition of education in 
Ireland was broken, not merely for a passing revolu- 
tionary storm of a few years’ duration, but for centuries. 

or over two centuries all Oatholic education, except by 
stealth was interrupted in Ireland. While this was so. 
m itngland and Scotland education and religious endow- 
ments followed the body of the people in these 
countries, and the Scotch universities and the English 
universities and their schools held and used the ancient 
endowments for educational purposes. In Ireland all 
the endowments went to the Protestant minority. Now, 
another important factor, that bears very closelv on the 
T ual condition of tilings in Ireland in this century, is 
the fact that Catholics m these times were dispossessed 
not only from their churches and from their schools, but 
from their lands, and that the whole land of Ireland 
practically was liande'd over for various reasons to a 
body of men who, at that time, were aliens in race and 
were aliens in religion and in sympathy from the 
t See page 289. 
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people ; and you have in Ireland now a state of things 
that; I don’t think you could parallel in any other 
country in the world. If you take England, there are 
various sharp differences between different sections of 
the English people. But the differences in England 
cut vertically. You will have a duke and an ordinary 
gentleman, and a merchant arid an artisan and a labour- 
ing man all on one side, and you will have correspond- 
ing classes on the other side. Bub in Ireland the 
differences cut horizontally. All the owners of land 
and all the people attached to owners of land are on 
one side, and have the wealth. All the Catholic mass 
of the people are below that line, and they are on the 
other side. Now, the bearing all this has on the ques- 
tion at issue is tills. Sometimes people say, why don’t 
you Catholics get up a university for yourselves ; you 
are coming to the English Parliament and asking them 
to set up a University and endow it ; why don’t you 
do it for yourselves? You want your own religion; 
give yourselves your own religion. The simple answer 
to that is we are not able ; and we are not able because 
you, the English Government, took from us the means 
by which we could do it. You left Scotland and Eng- 
land their educational endowments, and they are now 
operative and fruitful for the benefit of the people to 
whom they were originally given. You have left the 
English gentry and the Scotch gentry their lands, and 
in the course of centuries private beneficence has been 
able to supplement ancient endowments and enlarge the 
utility of these educational establishments. But you 
have left the Catholics of Ireland a bo'dy of paupers. 
We are a landless race, and we have no gentry ; we 
have no legitimate leaders. We are a mass, a crowd 
of people without anyone at our head who might natur- 
ally lead us and help us. Therefore, if in asking for 
endowments some people think unreasonable, the reason 
is that it is an absolute necessity, as we have no 
means of onr own. That seems to have been the con- 
dition in which Sir Robert Peel found Ireland in 1345. 
He found the great mass of the people of Ireland debased 
by the enforced ignorance that had come 'down to them 
for over two centuries. Mr. Lecky says that until the 
National system of education was proposed in 1832 — I 
believe it was proposed in the year 1831 and came into 
force in the year 1832— up to that time no education was 
ever offered the Irish people except as an agency for com- 
pelling them to surrender their religious belief. For 
the first time an education was offered the Irish people 
that was not clogged by any condition of that kind. 
That came very soon after Catholic Emancipation, when 
the Catholic people of Ireland got political rights, and 
very soon the National system of education grew to be 
a more marked success. From the debates in the 
House of Commons in the year 1845, and particularly 
from the speeches of Sir Robert Peel and Sir James 
Graham, who had charge of the Bill for the establish- 
ment of Queen’s Colleges, at that time, I think, the 
following propositions may he clearly established: — 
First, that the Government/ regarded it as its duty to 
provide the means of higher education for the Irish 
people ; that they had in their minds primarily, but 
not exclusively, the middle classes, such as bankers, 
merchants, and business men ; that the acceptance of 
the National system of education by the Catholics of 
Ireland led them to think that mixe'd education was an 
acceptable plan for meeting the religious difficulty in 
the colleges. They recognised the inherent danger to 
the religion of the students in these colleges from the 
possibility of professors intentionally or unintentionally 
sapping their faith, and they felt hound to take 
measures against this danger ; and expressly for this 
purpose the appointment of professors was reserved to 
the Crown ; that they honestly believed the plan would 
be accepted _as a boon by the Catholic clergy and laity, 
and out of it Cork and Galway Colleges would develop 
into great Catholic institutions, anld Belfast into a pre- 
dominantly Presbyterian College. I have made some 
extracts from the speeches delivered at the time to 
support these propositions. The first is that the 
Government regarded it as its duty to provide the 
means of higher education for the Irish people. 
Sir James Graham said: — “ I say that consider- 
ing the spread of education among the hum- 
bler classes, and that Dublin University is open 
to persons of the highest classes, it did appear to us 
that in Ireland we ought to extend to the middle classes 
the means of education with which they are not pro- 
vided, and that this is a want which it is the duty of 
Parliament to supply.” Second, that they had in their 
minds primarily, but not exclusively, the middle 
classes, such as bankers and merchants. The question 
was put directly to Sir James Graham. “My answer 
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to the question, therefore, put by the Right Hon. the 
member for Northampton, for whom is this education 
intended, is that it is intended for the middle classes, 
for the commercial, banking, and manufacturing classes 
of such towns as Cork arid 'Belfast, and also for the 
gentry.” That is taken from Hansard, Third Series, 
volume 81, column 1,038. That the acceptance of the 
system of National education by the Catholics of Ireland 
led them to think mixed education was an acceptable 
plan for meeting the religious difficulty in the colleges. 
Sir James Graham stated expressly, “ This education is 
not more than an extension of that system of education 
from the humbler to the higher classes of the people in 
Ireland.” That they recognised the inherent danger to 
the religion of the students in these Colleges from the 
possibility of professors intentionally or unintentionally 
sapping their faith, and felt bound to take measures 
against this danger. Sir James Graham— “It is our 
intention to propose that the professors in all three 
Colleges shall be nominated by the Crown ; arid the 
Crown shall not only have the power of nomination, 
but also the power of removal for cause shown ; and 
we propose that the Crown shall have that power of 
removal for this reason, while we do not seek, in 
establishing these institutions, any undue interference 
with the religious opinions of students, security must 
ho taken that in the lectures not theological oppor- 
tunities are not seized of making these lectures the 
vehicle of any particular religious tenets. Therefore it 
is we propose to vest the power of removal in the 
Crown.” And again the same speaker says, “When we 
consented to the exclusion of every religious test we 
had considered whether ample precautions could not be 
secured by statute to prevent the professors from abus- 
ing their ' power to endeavour to sap the faith of the 
students placed under them for instruction. In the 
absence of any religious test we consider that no 
security could be devised so valid and so unexceptional as 
the appointment of all persons connected with these in- 
stitutions by the responsible officers of the Crown.” 
And then wi'th regard to the second part of it, that they 
honestly believed that their plan would ultimately be ac- 
cepted as a boon, and that they would have great Catholic 
colleges in Cork and Galway, Sir James Graham says : 
“For although in localities like Cork and Galway, the 
colleges must necessarily be in the main Roman Catholic 
colleges, in Belfast it is evident the college will be in 
the main a Presbyterian college.” Sir Robert Peel 
says: "We have to deal with a country, the great 
majority of whose inhabitants are Roman Catholics, per- 
sons not in communion with the Established Church, 
and we propose to give the youth of all persuasions 
the means of meeting together andjoining in honourable 
rivalry in academical education. How can we do this? 
We propose to establish three colleges in different parts 
of the country. In the North no college can possibly be 
established the benefits of which will not mainly flow 
to the youth of the Presbyterian persuasion, and in 
the South and West, any such institution must be practi- 
cally for the benefit of the Roman Catholics.” Sir 
Robert Peel, in the debate when they went into Com- 
mittee on this Bill, and when the objections of the 
Catholics of Ireland to it were put forward, expressed the 
hope that they would change their minds and that after 
a time the clergy and laity of the Catholic Body would 
regard these institutions as very great educational 
boons. Now that was the only provision made up to 
that time for the higher education of the Catholic Body 
in Ireland and it was made by the Government, and 
wo see the hopes and intentions of Sir Robert Peel and 
Iris ministry, and now we have to compare that attempt 
with the results as they were actually realised in tne 
Colleges, and it will hardly be questioned that these 
hopes have not been fulfilled. From the very first the 
scheme was condemned and rejected by. the Catholic 
Bishops of Ireland on religious grounds, and O’Connell, 
who was unquestionably the authentic spokesman of the 
Irish laity in the House of Commons and in Ireland, 
ranged himself with the Irish Bishops, and, with regard 
to that and the condemnation of the colleges by the 
Bishops of Ireland and their rejection by the laity, 
the history of the question is given very fully and with 
great accuracy by the present Archbishop of Dublin in 
a letter published in the Dublin newspapers and re- 
published in a book, “The Irish University Question,” 
by the Archbishop of Dublin. 

nirirmriv. — What page is it. 

Dr. Starkie. — Page 401. 

The Most Rev. Dr. O'Dwyer . — “The Government 
scheme for the establishment of the Queen’s Col- 
leges in Ireland was unfolded in Parliament on 
Friday, the 9th of May, 1845. On the fol- 
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Dublin lowing Monday, the 12th. of May, at the weekly 

" meeting of the Repeal Association, O’Connell, 

j S e pt, 19, i9oi. amidst the loud applause of the meeting, protested 

' !_ ’ against the scheme, adopting as his own the memorable 

The Most Rev. words in which Sir Robert Inglis had stigmatised it in 
Dr. O’Dwyer, the House of Commons three days before, as “ a gigantio 
scheme of Godless education.” The Freeman’s Journal 
on Tuesday, loth of May, 1845, which contains the re- 
port of O’Connell’s speech, contains also some extracts 
from an article in the Dublin Evening Mail in which the 
following passages occur : “ The new academical system 
for Ireland is launched — the project is fully described 
by Sir Robert Inglis as a gigantic scheme of Godless 
education, and had it sprung up in France some fifty 
years ago, it would have been dedicated to some such 
patron saint as the Goddess of Reason.” This was a 
Protestant paper. Then with regard to the Bishops. 
“ On Wednesday, 21st of May, 1845, within eleven days 
of the introduction of the Government scheme, the 
Bishops held a special meeting in Dublin, at which, 
after the most careful consideration, they unanimously 
adopted a resolution in which they openly protested 
against the scheme as “dangerous to the faith and 
morals ” of the Catholic youth. Li a memorial to the 
Lord Lieutenant drawn up at that meeting, tho Bishops 
set forth, with great explicitness, a series of modifica- 
tions, amounting to a reconstruction of the entire 
measure, which, as guardians of the faith and morals 
of the Catholic youth of Ireland, they felt it their duty 
to claim, but their effort to have the scheme amended 
so that they could in anyway acquiesce in it was fruitless. 
When the Bill came on for Second Reading on the 2nd 
of June, Sir James Graham, the minister in charge of it, 
announced on the part of the Government that the 
adoption of the most material parts of that memorial 
would be inconsistent with their duty and the principles 
of the Bill. On Monday, the 23rd of June, on the 
motion for going into Committee on the Bill, Sir James 
Graham announced some few mochfications which the 
Government were willing to make in the details of tho 
scheme, hut none of these affected any matter of 
principle. As to the principle of the measure the 
Government refused to yield an inch. The result was 
inevitable. During the same week the ordinary June 
meeting of the Bishops was held at Maynooth. Some 
few of the Bishops, it is understood, were in favour of. 
re-opening the consideration of the question with a view 
to the modification in some degree of the Episcopal protest 
that had been issued against the Bill as originally intro- 
duced. Nothing, however, came of that, and the resolu- 
tion in which that protest had been expressed stood 
without modification of any kind. Some few of the 
Bishops undoubtedly were of opinion that the changes 
made in the scheme had to a certain extent removed 
some of the grounds of objection, but they were in a 
small minority and they ware quite unable to influence 
the collective judgment of the Episcopal Body. On the 
20th of September, 1845, a declaration, signed by tlie 
great majority of the Bishops was published in the 
newspapers. It was in the following terms : “ Lest our 
faithful flocks should be apprehensive of any change being 
wrought in our minds relative to the recent legislative 
measures of academical education, we, the undersigned 
Archbishops and Bishops, feel it is a duty we owe to 
them and ourselves to reiterate our solemn conviction of 
its being a danger to tho faith and morals, as declared in 
tho resolutions unanimously adopted in May last by the 
assembled Bishops of Ireland.” Tins declaration was 
signed by twenty Bishops out of the Catholic Episco- 
pacy, then numbering twenty-six. “ At Rome the matter 
was long and seriously considered in all its aspects, 
various communications passed and had to be considered, 
the weighty words of the Bishops” — I am not reading 
this letter, my Lord, all through, I am taking extracts 
from it. 

Most Rev. Dr. Heai/t. — D on’t read too much, we 
don’t want it, we have the substance. 

The Most Rev. Dr. O’Dicycr . — The essential thing 
then is, my lord, that on the 9th of October, 
1847, a rescript was issued confirming the deci- 
sion of the Irish Episcopal Body that the new 
colleges involved great danger to the faith of Catho- 
lics. A further rescript explanatory of that was issued in 
October, 1848, and the second rescript described the 
dangers as intrinsic or inherent in the very nature of the 
scheme. Then the Synod' of Thurles, which, was held 
in 1850, formally promulgated the condemnation. I 

I 'ust have brought that out for the purpose of bringing 
lefore the Commission the fact, not entering now into 
the principle on which that opposition of the Catholic 
Bishops or the Holy See arose, or the Catholic laity, but 
simply to call attention to the fact that ab initio, at the 


very introduction of the Queen’s Colleges, they warnM 
tiie Government that they would not ha acceptable m2 
they wero doomed to failure. Since that time the 
attitude of Irish Catholics as a body to these ColW 
has not changed. And an examination of the reports nf 
the Presidents of tho Colleges at Cork and Galway for 
any one year show what utter failures they are^ Of 
course there is an exception to bo made in favour of tho 
Queen’s College, Belfast, which has been a very brilliant 
success. With regard to the College in Cork, we find 
that in the report for the year 1899-1900 there are 178 
students all-told, and of those 135 wero in the Medical 
School, that is in all the other faculties, including Arts 
thero were only forty-three students. In Galway Col’ 
lego thero were in tho same year, 110, of whom thirty 
nine were Medical Students, that is a total for the two 
colleges of 288 students, with 174 of them in tho Medical 
Faculty. Out of the two great provinces of Munster 
and Connaught there were, in the Faculties of Arts in 
these Colleges, eight Catholics in Cork and twenty-two 
ia Galway. In the city of Cork, with a population of 
over 75.000, tho capital of Munster, the following 
figures read rather curiously as a description of the- 
work of a great University College with an endowment 
of nearly £10,000 a year : The total number of students 
attending lectures in Greek 5 ; Latin 11 ; English 12 ■ 
French 18 ; German 6. It is more like the report of an 
inferior struggling school. The Calendar of the Royal 
University, year by year, tells a similar tale. If we 
take as an illustration the Calendar issued this year. 
The First University Examination: — Honours in Latin, 
Cork Queen’s College, none ; Honours in Greek, none ; 
Honours in French, none ; Honours in German, none ; 
Honours in English, none; Honours in Mathematics’, 
none ; Honours in Natural Philosophy, none. The follow- 
ing candidates were declared qualified to compete for 
honours, but some of them did not present themselves 
for the oral examination in Latin. But there was no 
one from Cork amongst the lists. Exhibitions : — First 
Olass, £30, Greek, none ; Second Class, £15, none. In 
the Pass list in- the Second University Examination in 
Arts I find 7 passes out of nearly 200 candidates from 
the different colleges of Ireland. At that examination, 
Honours in Latin — it is the same story — from Cork, 
none ; Honours in Greek, none ; Honours in English, 
none ; Honours in German, none ; Honours in Logic, 
none ; Honours in Experimental Physics, none ; Hon- 
ours in Celtic, none ; absolutely a blank in everything. 
Exhibitions: — none in First and Second Class. In the 
Pass examination for the B.A. degree, not a single one 
passed from the College at that examination. 

Most Rev. Dr. Healy. — This is Cork, recollect, it is 
not Galway. 


The Most Rev. Dr. O’Dwyer — Did I say Galway? 
It is so for all the examinations for any year that we take 
the trouble of looking over the Calendar. As for anything 
in the nature of University Education in the ordinary 
sense of the word, Cork College might as well not exist. 
I ran over the Calendar to see the results for ten years 
past, and I find that Belfast Queen's College passed 
twenty-two -of its students for the M.A. degree with 
honours, and Cork Queen’s College passed two in the 
same time. Belfast Queen’s College passed 110 of its 
students for the B.A. degree with honours, and Cork in 
ten years passed thirteen ! So that I think, as far as Uni- 
versity work in Ireland is concerned in the province of 
Munster, that it is a downright waste and squandering 
of public money to maintain an institution of that kind' 
under the name of a University College. Having regard 
to the population of Cork, its wealth, its great schools, 
their remarkable successes in the Intermediate ex- 
aminations, it is manifest that this College, with eight 
Catholics in the Faculty of Arte, has no place in the 
life of the city, much less in the intellectual life of the 
province of Munster. I asked the Superiors of two of 
the principal Catholic schools in Cork to give me some 
figures to show what they were doing now, to see- 
whether this College in Cork had material to draw 
upon. I find that in the Christian 'Brothers’ Schools 
in Cork there are -224 students following Intermediate 
studies. The result of the Intermediate examinations 
for this year for that school is as. follows: — New Exhi- 
bitions, -twenty — one senior, five middle, seven junior, 
and seven preparatory ; Prizes, twenty-seven ; Re- 
tained Exh ibitions, twelve — seven senior and five 
middle ; and altogether that school passed 138 boys at- 
the Intermediate examinations this year. 

Professor Rh$s. — These prizes are got from the Royal 
University? — !No, at the Intermediate Examinations. 
There is plenty of material to feed the Cork College if 
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totel numbCT of students in the College was 110 ; the Catholic people of Ireland, lie was to be appointed on 

ra ? xL. T think explains liow the College is no security whatsoever on which they could rely for the 
Vent Irointr at all There are onlv three Presbyterians faith of their sons if they sent them to the Colleges on 
kept gorog at - , • I 2 270 Pres- these conditions. I would, also like to remark that at 
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rr'd to these two Colleges, and I think there will be you bad better not try it on us,” and they refused to go 
lo question whatsoever that neither of them has realised into an experiment of that kind. I think these were 
tlJnromise of Sir Robert Peel and Sir James Graham substantially tlie reasons why the Catholics of Ireland 
that P thev would become for the provinces of Munster refused to take the Queen s Colleges, and they held 
and SLSt great educational centres, in which the that these objections were inherent m the constitution 
^^rthe commercial, and the business classes gener- of the Colleges. There is a matter that comes in here 
alWould getThigher education. Now, it might be my lord that I think : might be usefully explained for 
wefl mv lord if I mentioned here, besides that mere the guidance of the Commission, and it is this, the 
r a tem“nt of facts, if I stated why the Catholics of Colleges were condemned as dangerous, but individual 
Ireland did not accept those Colleges. Those Colleges Catholic students have never been formally and ex- 
were based on wliat was called the mixed system of pressly forbidden to go to them, and you will observe 
education. 6 ; that is, that people of different religious that there has been a certain number of students gorng 
professions should all frequent them, that nothing to these Colleges which have been < so condemned. Now, 

should be.taught in the Colleges but secular knowledge, danger is a relative thing. If the Colleges were con- 

mid from' that teaching steps should be taken by the demned as intrinsically bad— that is, that it was a 

Government to excludf anything that was tinged with wicked thing for a Catholic to go to them then under 

infidelity or that might hurt the religious feelings or no circumstances, would a Catholic be allowed to go by 
convictions^! the students who were there. Now, that tlie authorities of the Church. But the decisions of the 
is one ideal of education. Over and against that ideal Church, have been a warning to Catholics that they were 
of education is our Catholic ideal. Ou? ideal of educa- not safe places for them Particular c.rcumstances ; m ay 
tion is that religion and secular knowledge cannot be arise m individual cases that would make rt a practical 
separated, and that at the time between, say eighteen necessity for a young fellow to avail of the ; education 
rears of age and twenty-five years of age. when every that he would get in those places, and it would be then 
thinking young man is turning over in his mind tlie fer him, settling his own conscience for himself, to 
fundamental questions of life-questions that are at the determine whether for him mdividually the danger was 
bedrock of all belief— that it is necessary for him to be as great as at was declared to be generally, and, further- 
brought up in surroundings that will he congenial to more, whether he might not take m his own particular 
his faith and favourable to 8 tlie growth of it. We hold case such precautions as would neutralise the danger for 
that pure secularism, even supposing that it was pos- him. That was, as I understand it, the meaning of the 
sible— that is. the theoretic secularism, that) would be condemnation of the Holy See and of the Bishops of 
absolutely neutral as regards religion-we hold that that these as places intrinsically da^erous to the faith and 
is not the true way in which to educate young men. morals of the Catholic people , that is, that) as a 
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system there was danger in them to' the faith of the 
people, they could nob be accepted as the system 
generally of education for the country ; and, further, 
every individual was warned that he should avoid it 
unless there was some necessity that compelled him 
to go there, and then should take precautions to 
protect himself against its dangers. That is what 
I should wish to say about the Queen’s Colleges, 
but I have to add that originally it was intended to 
incorporate the Colleges into one great University, and 
that was done in 1850 by the foundation of the Queen’s 
University. Up to that date that was all that was done 
for higher .Catholic education in Ireland. But about 
that time, when the Catholics of Ireland were recover- 
ing from the miseries of the Famine, they at once set 
to work to provide higher education for themselves, 
and they were fortunate enough to get tho services of, 
I suppose, the greatest Catholic of the century, Car- 
dinal Newman, who came over from England and took 
the position of Rector of our Catholic University. He 
gathered around him in a very short time a number of 
very brilliant men as Professors in that University. 
Amongst them there were William K. Sullivan, who 
afterwards became President of the Queen’s College in 
Cork, a man of very great originality of mind ; there 
was Aubrey _ de Vere ; there was the late John 
O'Hagan ; O’Curry and O’Donovan, the great! Dish 
scholars, became teachers and professors there ; W. K. 
Allies was also a professor in the place ; and young 
Pigot, and altogether there was a very brilliant body of 
professors ; but it had but a very qualified success, 
Because it had no power of giving degrees ; and for a 
young man to go and study there, considering the 
poverty of Ireland and the necessity of a University 
degree as a help to a profession, it was loss of time 
for most of the young fellows that went to' it. At that 
time — just at the identical time that the Catholic Uni- 
versity in Ireland was making such a wonderfully bril- 
liant beginning and held out such promise which failed 
By the persistent refusal of the Government to give it 
a charter — the same Government was pursuing a 
totally .different policy in the Dominion of Canada. 
There is a Catholic University of Laval. It was 
incorporated by a Royal Charter, granted by the Queen 
in the year 1854, just at the very time. I will now read 
some extracts from the Charter of this University of 
Laval. It contains the following: — 

“Victoria, by the Grace of God of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, Queen, 
Defender of the Faith. — Whereas, it hath ten re- 
presented unto us that there has existed during the 
last 200 years, and does now exist in that part of 
our Province of Canada called Lower Canada, a 
Seminary established for the education and instruc- 
tion of youth, and known by and under the corpo- 
rate style and title of * Le Seminaire de Quebec ’ ; 
that the said Seminary comprises a school of 
Divinity and classes of instruction in Science and 
Literature at present frequented by more than 400 
pupils ; that the said Corporation is amply en- 
dowed, being provided with abundant means for 
carrying out its objects without assistance from the 
Provincial Legislature ; that it possesses extensive 
and valuable libraries, rich and costly collections of 
all. kinds of philosophical and other apparatus re- 
quisite for assisting in imparting a knowledge of 
the Science . . . And we do hereby for us our 
heirs and successors, declare, ordain, and grant, 
that our trusty and well-beloved the. Most Reverend 
Pierre-Flavien Turgeon, Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishop for the time being of the said diocese, or 
the person administering the said diocese, 1 shall 
by virtue of this office be Visitor ’ of the said Uni- 
versity . . . And we do by these presents for 
us, our heirs, and successors wifi, ordain, and grant 
that the said Council of our said University shall 
have full power and authority to frame and make 
statutes, rules, and ordinances touching and con- 
cerning the good government of the said Univer- 
sity, the studies, lectures, exercises, degrees in Arts 
and Faculties, and all matters regarding the same ; 
and also touching and concerning any otheT matter 
or thing which to them shall seem good, fit, and 
useful for the well-being and advancement of our 
said University, and agreeable to. this our Royal 
Charter ; and also from time to time by any new 
statutes, rules, or ordinances to revoke, renew, aug- 
ment or alter all, every, or any of the said statutes, 
rules, and ordinances as to them shall seem fit and 
expedient. Provided always that the said statutes, 
rules, and ordinances or any of them shall not be 


repugnant to the laws and statutes of the Uniw 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, or of oi 
said province of Canada, nor repugnant to, or in 
consistent with this our Charter or any of the 
visions thereof. Provided also that a copy 0 f 
statutes, rules, and ordinances so to be made a* 
aforesaid under and in virtue of this our Charter 
shall be furnished with all convenient speed after 
the making thereof to the Visitor of our said Uni 
versity for the time being, who shall have audio! 
nty, within two years from tlic day of the receipt 
of such copy, to disallow any such statute, rule or 
ordinance or any part thereof, and such disallow- 
ance 1 shall without delay’ be signified in writine 
under the hand of our said Visitor to tho Rector 
of our said University, and thenceforward suck 
statute, rule, or ordinance or any part thereof so 
disallowed shall be void and of no effect, but other- 
wise shall he and remain in full force and virtue 
Provided also that all statute, rules, or ordinances 
repugnant to law as aforesaid or to this our 
Charter, or inconsistent therewith, shall be ipso 
facto ‘ mill and void.’ ” 

Thus, you will see, that under this Constitution, the 
Catholic Archbishop of Quebec for the time being by 
virtue of his office is not only made the Visitor, but 
he is given supreme power over every statute and ordi- 
nance, and that the ecclesiastical seminary of Quebec 
is at present a recognised University. At the time that 
that was done for Canada, if similar treatment had 
been given to the Catholics of Ireland, I doubt very 
much if you would have had any University question 
to-day. I believe that there was so much enthusiasm 
evoked on the part of the Irish Catholics at that time 
by Newman and those with him, that the people would 
have made any sacrifico whatsoever, if they saw that it 
was a feasible and practical thing ; but when they saw 
it had no legal recognition, and would not get legal re- 
cognition, they abandoned it and lost heart, and it fell 
to the ground. I have seen it stated, and I have reason 
to believe it is true, that at that time in a very few years 
Irish Catholics subscribed as much as £250,000 for 
the maintenance of their University. At the same 
time that the Catholic University was incorpo- 
rated in Canada, other Universities were incorporated 
too, and a totally different principle of government in 
administration seems to have been adopted by tlie 
Crown in dealing with the people of Canada to wliat 
they adopted in dealing with the people of Ireland. I 
have here the Calendar for Trinity University of Tor- 
onto for 1899 and 1900. The Trinity University was 
constituted by Royal Charter, bearing date the 15th 
July, 1852, and was thereby endowed with all such 
powers of conferring degrees in the various Faculties as 
are enjoyed by the Universities of Groat Britain. The 
fundamental object of the University is to supply the 
people of the province with academic education of the 
highest kind, in which secular instruction was not to 
be dissociated from religious teaching. The University is 
under the control of the Protestant Church, and is open 
to all who desire to avail themselves of its advantages. By 
the provisions of the Royal Charter the government of the 
University is vested in a corporation, which body, by an 
Act of Legislature of the Province of Canada, 15 Vic., 
c. 32, _ is composed, first — the Protestant Bishops of the 
six dioceses, into which the diocese of Toronto has been 
divided ; trustees, and the Council. Then as to the de- 
tails of the constitution of the Council : this body con- 
sists. of the President and the Professors of the Uni- 
versity in Arts and Medicine. The Bishops not only 
were themselves on the governing body, but each Bishop 
for the six dioceses nominated four men to represent 
his diocese. 

There is also at Montreal McGill College — a Univer- 
sity incorporated by Royal Charter granted in 1821, 
and amended in 1852 — and they describe themselves in 
this Calendar as follows : — 

“ The statutes and regulations of the University 
have ten framed on the most liberal principles, 
with the view of affording to all classes of persons 
the greatest possible facilities for the attainment 
of mental culture and professional training. In 
its religious character the University is Protestant, 
but not denominational, and while all possible at- 
tention will be given to the character and conduct 
of students, no interference with their individual 
views will be sanctioned.” 

So that would be a less pronounced type of denomina- 
tionalism than the other. Then there is the Univer- 
sity of Toronto, to which all persons have access. There 
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is also the Victoria University. I don’t see that that t. 
has got a Royal Charter, but it is incorporated by a g 
statute of the Parliament of the United Province or v 
Upper and Lower Canada. It was founded by a resolu- v 
tion of the Conference of the Methodist Church in. t. 
Canada, held in Kingston, in August, 1830, and it is a 
a University principailv for the Methodists of Canada, s 
There is a Queen’s College and University at Kingston, t 
Canada, and this is a University, I am informed, b 
under Presbyterian auspices, practically for Presby- t 
terians, and frequented by them. It has a Royal Char- c 
ter. of which I have not got a copy, and I don’t find in x 
the Calendar any specific statement of its denomina- t 
tional or Presbyterian character, but I believe that it t 
is. There is also another Catholic institution of a Uni- c 
versity character in Ottawa. It is conducted by the c 
Fathers of Mary Immaculate, and was originally in- J 
corporated under the title of “ college.’ It revived, J 
in 1866, the title of “ College of Ottawa, with the i 
power of conferring University degrees. In 1885 its V 
Charter was so amended as to extend its original ] 
powers. Besides regular University degrees, it confers i 
decrees in Science and Music, Civil Engineering, J 
Mechanical Engineering, &c. I have brought these i 
matters before the Commission for the purpose of con- i 
trasting the principles of government in relation to 
higher education followed in Canada and followed in 
Ireland, in which the conditions of the people as to 
religion do not differ very much from the condition of 
things in Canada. As I am dealing with that question, 
there is another illustration I wish to bring before the 
Commission of the principles of administration in Aus- 
tralia. This is very succinctly and very clearly ex- 
plained in a Parliamentary paper issued by order of 
Her late Majesty in 1900. The University ^ Sydney 
•was incorporated in 1850. The preamble of the Act 

“ Whereas it has been deemed expedient for the 
better advancement of religion and morality, and 
the promotion of useful knowledge, to hold forth 
to all classes and conditions of Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects resident in the Colony of New South Wales 
without any distinction whatever an encouragement 
for pursuing a liberal course of education.” 

The University of Sydney, I should mention, receives 
an endowment from the Government of £12,000, ana 
from private benefactors an endowment of £12,000 per 
annum. In the year 1854 the Legislature of New South 
Wales passed an Act establishing what was then called 
the University of Sydney, and in which systematic reli- 
gious instruction, with domestic supervision, should De 
liven to aH classes of the people. In the view of the 
Legislature of New South Wales it was desirable there 
should be systematic religious instruction and domestic 
supervision, together with assistance m preparing for 
the various University examinations. The Act pro- 
vides money for building purposes, mid that equal 
amounts should be given by the Legislature to that 
which was provided by private subscriptions. the 
ground on which the University is built comprises also 
four colleges of various religious denominations— the 
Established Church of England, the Church of Rome, 
the Church of Scotland, and the Wesleyan Methodists. 
Under the provisions of that Act these various colleges 
have been established on the University grounds m con- 
nection with their respective Churches. The Act received 
the Royal Assent in the thirty-first year of Her late 
Majesty Queen Victoria. I want to point out that in 
that principle of the legislation in Australia there is 
absolute equality between all denominations, that there 
is no favouritism whatsoever, that they are all abso- 
lutely equal, and that they are all equal, not in a nega- 
tive system, but in a positive system ; that they are 
equal in the help given to each denomination to 
educate their subjects in colleges of their own, and pre- 
pare them for examinations. In Victoria, also, pro- 
vision has been made for a similar system, though the 
Catholics up to this have not been able to avail of it ; 
but the law is substantially the same as m Sydney. 
That covers what I should like to say about the volun- 
tary efforts of the Catholics of Ireland to supply them- 
selves with a University, and of their failure, to get a 
Charter or any help from Government, and I just wish 
to add that their treatment in that respect is m strong 
contrast to the conduct of Governments in other parts 
of the empire. From the incorporation of the Queens 
University in 1851 things remained, as far as legal en- 
actment went, in this condition up to 1879, when the 
Royal University was founded. Now the foundation of 
the Royal University was a momentous change. In 
the first place, the Act provided for the dissolution of 


the Queen’s University, and at once dissolved the or- Dublis. 

ganic connection of the Queen’s Colleges with the Uni- • 

versity and with one another. Obviously that made a Sept. 19, 1901. 

very important change in the functions 'and the posi- 

tion of the various Colleges, because, instead of being The Most Eev. 

autonomous and determining their own course of Ur - u uwyer. 

studies, they at once were placed under the Senate of 

the Royal University, which was an entirely outside 

body, and had to regulate their teaching so as to suit 

the University, and not what they thought best for the 

development of the education of their students. The 

next important consequence was that it acknowledged 

the validity of the Catholic objection to frequenting the 

Queen’s Colleges, and was openly passed to relieve them 

of that necessity. That, I think, from our point 

of view, is the most important implication of the 

Bill. We refused to attend the Queen’s University. 

In order to get a University degree in Ireland it was 
necessary to study up to that date in some one of the 
Queen’s Colleges. We said we had a conscientious ob- 
jection to that. The Bill of 1879 was. brought in to 
relieve us of that necessity, therefore it was an acknow- 
ledgment of the validity of our objection, and an 
admission that we had a right, to get University Educa- 
tion without frequenting these Colleges. It was, 
therefore, a further admission that these Colleges 
which were erected and endowed for the education of 
the Irish people had failed to fulfil the purposes 
for which they were established. It left the Queen s 
Colleges hanging in the air as unserviceable for the 
purpose for which they were founded, but gave the 
people of Ireland no positive educational agency m 
their stead. And, fourthly, it was understood on all 
hands that indirectly an endowment would be provided 
for a Catholic College, and do facto there has been, be- 
cause in the Act of Parliament provision was made for 
the establishment of Fellowships, and the Fellows were 
to be teachers, and though the University itself, in its 
essential conception, was to be an examining body, this 
excrescence was added to it for the purpose of enabling 
the Senate of the University to give the services gratui- 
tously of these Fellows to the Catholic Colleges or some 
Catholic College. And as a matter of fact one of the 
first things the Senate of the Royal University did was 
to put that clause in force, to appoint a certain number 
of Fellows, and to arrange that half the Fellows 
should be Catholics and half Protestants, and fourteen 
Catholic Fellows thus appointed were assigned as 
teachers to the Catholic College in Stephen’s-green. 

So they gave an indirect endowment — some people 
called it an underhand endowment— to the College m 
Stephen's-green. Anyhow, that the Ministry intended 
that the Act should be used in that way there can 
be no doubt whatsoever, and the fact is there, that 
it has been so used, so there we have an endowment 
by Act of Parliament of a purely denominational 
college. It is even more than denominational because 
: it is now a Jesuit College. We, the Catholic Bishops 

are the owners and trustees of it, and we have handed it 
over to the Jesuits to manage under a lease, but they 
1 are the absolute masters of the whole situation. You 
have now a part of the endowment of the Royal Uni- 
versity used there openly, with the full sanction of the 
Senate of the Royal University, acting m the spirit 
' of the Act that incorporated them in maintaining 
I purely Catholic education. It is as denominational a 
! Collie as Trinity College rat bet™ Fawcett s Act j. 

accepted and incorporated before the Test Act of lo/l. 

, The effect of this legislation has been a considerable 
! strengthening of our logical position because I 
1 think anything after what has been done is sim- 
ply a question of degree. The principle is 
I given away, and it is only a question of more 
l or less. But while it strengthens our position, it 
is but a comparatively small addition to the education 
; of the country. Sir Hubert Peel untotpok for the 
e Government to educate us. The Royal University Act 
. undertook to examine us if we educated mrrtves. There 


undertook to examine us n eoe.™ ----- 

are, I believe, something ranging from about 180 to auu 
"tudents in that College. Of there I. think seven or 
St axe residents, hit- the Commission, I Presume, 
"S see the place. It is a recognised College of the 

V t £? may explain that we propose *> 
examine Dr. Delany, who will give ns details. It 
would be valuable if you gave us any views you enter- 
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Dublin' St- Steplien’s-green, but there are neither libraries, 

' laboratories, museums, nor any of the apparatus of a 

Sept. 19 1901. University College connected with it. It is recognised 
' — L ' by the Royal University. Its Fellows are assigned to 
The Most Rev. teach in it, and I think it is a scandal it should be re- 
Dr. O’ Dwyer, cognised as a University College. 

323. Most Rev. Dr. Healy. — Y ou mean as a material 
institution? — Yes. I mean the material conditions 

under which the whole thing is carried on. I 
believe it is entirely unsuited for the purpose to 
which it is devoted, and unworthy of University Educa- 
tion. It debases and degrades the whole thing to have 
such a place in connection with higher education. 
Now with regard to the effect of the Royal University 
Act of 1879, on the Queen’s Colleges, I should like to 
direct the attention of the Commission to a very re- 
markable report of Dr. Hamilton, the President of 
Belfast Queen’s College, made in 1897-1898. He says : 
“ There is a mischief of a most serious character 
which militates against the interest and work of 
the College' in the most unhappy manner. I refer 
to its status and function as settled, or, rather, 
unsettled, by the Irish University legislation of 
twenty years ago. Into a full discussion of this 
subject it were impossible, as it is unnecessary, here 
to go. Suffice it to say that this College and the 
higher education, not only of Ulster, but of the 
whole of Ireland, have suffered sadly by the changes 
which were then introduced, and the misery of the 
situation is accentuated by the fact that with all 
the evil that has been done no creed or class is 
satisfied, _ and the changes introduced have left 
the question as far from a permanent settlement as 
ever.” 

That was the deliberate judgment of one of the ablest 
men and most experienced men connected with the 
Royal University or its Colleges. With the opinion 
expressed by Dr. Hpiilton I entirely concur. The 
petty and halting relief which was given to Catholics 
in 1879 was purchased by the sacrifice of the only 
principle of university life which was in the Queen’s 
Colleges. Prescinding for the moment from the griev- 
ance of Catholics and looking to Belfast College alone, 
which was entirely satisfactory to the Presbyterian 
body in tbe North, and educated a great number of 
their sons, the change was disastrous. It ceased to 
have any organic connection with the University. Its 
professors, instead of regulating their studies as mem- 
bers of the University, became mere teachers in a col- 
lege, and their course of studies was determined by the 
examinations which an outside body imposed on them. 
On the other hand the removal of the obligation to 
study m the College as a condition of a degree at once 
reduced the number of students in all the Queen’s Col- 
leges, Belfast as well as the others, and amongst mem- 
bers of all rdigious bodies, so that there has been a 
steady decline m all these Colleges since 1879. What 
is noteworthy is that this decline does not come entirely, 
or mainly, from the withdrawal of Catholics, hut con- 
cerned all religious bodies in the country. The follow- 
leges - UreS mBSfcrate thi s decline in the Queen’s Col- 

Number of students in each of the Queen’s Colleges in 
the years 1881-1882, and 1899-1900. 


Belfast, 

Cork, 

Galway, 


Presbyterians. 

1831-1882. 1899-1900 Decrease. 

- 353 108, or 30 per cent. 


In these ten years the decreases in tile three principal 
religious bodies have been : — 


Catholics, 

Episcopalian Protestants, 
Presbyterians, 


165, or 50 per cent. 
179, or 61 „ „ 

143, or 32 „ 


Cork, 

Galway, 


Comparison, same dates, of number of Episcopalian 
Protestants. 


Belfast, 

Cork, 

Galway, 


Belfast, 

Cork, 

Galway, 


1881-82. 1899-1900. 


Catholics. 

1881-82. 1899-1900. 


Decrease, 
or 61 per cent 


Decrease. 

S, or 51 per cent. 


If figures can prove anything these figures prove that 
the Queen’s Colleges are steadily losing ground, and are 
falling in the estimation of all classes and creeds in 
the country. Since 1879 University College, in St. 
Steplien’s-green, has had, for its size and circumstances, > 
considerable success ; but it is infinitesimal in its effects 
on the general educational conditions of the country. 
These are the only opportunities of higher education 
open to the 3,300,000 Catholics of Ireland — the Queen’s 
Colleges, which are under condemnation, and which 
they have persistently refused for sixty years to fre- 
quent, and this little institution in Dublin, which is 
very limited in its powers. The number of Catholics 
who get a university education in any true sense is so 
small— and they are so individual— as to make no 
impression on any class in the country. Gentry, mer- 
chants, professional classes (except, to an extent, bar- 
risters), clergy have no education corresponding to 
their position. I will give some facts that will illus- 
trate that statement. I have no means of getting statis- 
tical information for the whole country with regard to 
the education of the members of the different professions, 
but I take my own City of Limerick and the County of 
Limerick, in regard to which I have been able to get 
some facts. I find there are fifty-two solicitors prac- 
tising m the City and the County of Limerick. Of these, 
one is a B.A. of the Royal University, and the other a 
°J Trinity College, and those are the only members 
of that profession who have got a University degree 
in Arts. There are fifty-three medical doctors prac- 
tising m the City and County of Limerick, of whom 
lorty-three are Catholics. Three brothers in one family, 
about fifteen or sixteen years ago, got the B.A. degree 
m Trinity College. As far as I can ascertain no other 
medical doctor in the City or County of Limerick has 
got a University degree. Of the Catholic clergy there 
are 118 secular priests under my jurisdiction in Lime- 
nek. One of tluso is »n It. A. of the Royal Dniwnify, 
five of them are B.A. s of the same University— that is 
six out of the 118. None of the others have got any 
University degree or education whatever. Of the Catho- 
lic landed gentry in die County Limerick, there is one, 
l think, a B. A. of Oxford. I am not quite sure whether 
ne took out his degree. 

Professor Rrfs— Probably he didn’t get it. 

324. Mr. Justice Madden.— Are the three brothers 
you mentioned amongst the Catholics ?— Yes ; in 
one family. There are fifty-three medical doctors 
practising in Limerick. Of these forty-three are 
Catholics, and three of them have a University degree, 
and the remaining forty have not. That is, as far as 
all the tetter classes of Catholics in the City and 
County of Limerick, including all the professions, axe 
concerned, University education might as well be non- 
existent. In the case of the Catholic clergy this is very 
serious as wed for themselves as for feneral educa- 

Almost all secondary education in Ireland is in 
the hands of the clergy. In almost every diocese there 
is a seminary, which is the school both for candidates 
for ecclesiastical colleges and laymen. In these diocesan 
schools there are from 3,000 to 4,000 boys. The clergy 
tnat teach them have never received a true education. 

325. Professor RhSs.— I s this the diocese of Lime- 
rick or all Ireland?— All Ireland. There are no 
laymen competent to teach at all. With regard to our 
schools I should like to explain to the Commission how 
the matter stands. In most of the dioceses of Ireland 
the Bishop gets up a school primarily for the education 
of young men preparing for the priesthood. Then all 
persons in the diocese who wish to get a classical or 
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mathematical or secondary education generally come to 
that school. The Bishop selects, amongst his young 
priests generally one just ordained. He chooses the best 
educated and cleverest as teacher of the school. I will 
give you my own personal experience. Soon after I 
was ordained I was put as a teacher into the diocesan 
seminary in Limerick. When I was a boy I got nearly 
four years education in the same school, before I went 
to Maynooth. I read one year at Classics there, and 
the next year a course of Science that now would be 
considered very scanty. Then I went on to philo- 
sophical and theological studies, and after seven years 
I was ordained. I was then sent to teach Classics 
and Mathematics and other subjects in the diocesan 
school. When I look back on the condition of 
my own education at that time I have no hesi- 
tation whatsoever in avowing that I was abso- 
lutely unfitted for the work. I had got no classical 
education in the sense that a classical education is 
understood in Oxford, Cambridge, or Trinity College. 
I had a limi ted schoolboy course of Classics, and when 
I went on to Philosophy and Theology I ceased to read 
Classics, and when I came to the school I generally had to 
get one or two days ahead of my class pupils, and work as 
hard as I could at night to keep ahead of them. Then by 
scrambling through the books I came to know something. 
That is the system that prevails in all the ecclesiastical 
seminaries in Ireland. It is a painful and humiliating 
avowal for a man to have to make, but it is a fact, and 
we cannot help it. Where was I to get a better educa- 
tion? I was not going to go to the Queen’s Colleges. 
I said to a Catholic— a professional man, in Limerick, 
a short time ago, “ Where will you send your sons to 
be educated?” “I really don’t know,” he said; “I 


was talking, the other day, to a Protestant gentleman- 
mentioning his name— and this very subject cropped up 
between us. This gentleman said to me, * Surely you 
won’t mind your priests ; you will send your boys either 
to Trinity or Queen’s Colleges.’ I replied, ' I have 
six sons, and I think it is very important for 
them to get a University education, but I would 
rather see them dead than send them to either 
of these places.’” That was the feeling of my own 
father. He would not send me to these places. He 
considered it wrong to do it, and I had no chance of 
getting a higher education than that which I brought 
with me to the seminary. There are about 4,000 boys 
taught all oyer Ireland by a number of young priests who 
have no higher education than I had got. These young 
priests are clever men : very many of them have great 
natural ability. Their philosophical, and their logical 
training in Maynooth is first rate. They come out of 
Maynooth with very clear intellects, and very great logi- 
cal power, but they are absolutely deficient in all classical 
education, and in all scientific and mathematical edu- 
cation, and, above all, they are deficient in that unde- 
finable thing that is not knowledge, but culture — the 
character of the man that is formed when lie goes 
through the process of a real University education — 
something you cannot put your hand on, a something 
which cultivates a sense of honour,, and a right judg- 
ment with regard to the affairs of life. If our priests 
had such an education they would be totally different 
teachers to what they are now. They would have a 
true equipment and training for their office, not a mere 
book-knowledge of Classics and Mathematics, which 
by themselves are quite equal to all the requirements of 
the Intermediate system. 


The Commission adjourned until the following morning. 


Dublin. 
Sept. 19,1901 

The Most Rev. 
Dr. O’Dwyer. 
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SECOND DAY. 

FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 20th, 1901. 

AT 10 O’CLOCK, A.M., 

At the Royal University of Ireland, Earlsfort-terrace, Dublin. 

Present : — The Right Hon. Lord Robertson, M.A., ll.d., p.c. (Chairman) ; The Most Rev. John 
Healy, d.d., Lord Bishop of Clonfert; The Right Hon. Mr. Justice Madden, m.a., ll.d., p.c, • 
Sir Richard Claverhouse Jebb, litt.d., ll.d., d.c.l., m.p. ; Professor S. H. 
Butcher, litt.d., ll.d. ; Professor J. A. Ewing, m.a., ll.d., f.r.s. ; Professor John 
RhIs, m.a., d.litt. ; Professor J. Lorrain Smith, m.a., m.d.; William J. M. Starkie 
Esq., litt.d. ; Wilfrid Ward, Esq., b.a. ; Rev. Professor R. H. F. Dickey, m.a., d.d. ; 

and Mr. J. D. Daly, m.a., Secretary. 


The Most Rev. Edward Thomas O’Dwyer, d.d., 
326. Chairman. — Will you just take up the thread 
of your evidence, and go on, if you please? — I was just, 
I think, explaining the necessity of higher education 
for the clergy in relation to the schools of which they 
are the teachers, particularly the diocesan schools 
throughout the country. There is another relation of 
the clergy to education, which, I think, is extremely 
important, and might be referred to here, and that is, 
that throughout all Ireland, or the greater part of 
Ireland, the clergy of the Catholic Church are the 
managers of the primary schools under the National 
Board, and the managers of the primary schools under 
the National Board are vested with very great autho- 
rity. They select the teachers ; they locally control 
the whole working of the schools, and, under the new 
Programme which the Commissioners of National Edu- 
cation have just issued, the initiative of the managers 
is very greatly increased. Therefore, I think it is a 
most desirable thing that the clergy who hold that most 
responsible position in relation to primary education 
should themselves have had a good higher education 
and be able to appreciate the issues that are at stake 
in the working of the primary schools. Then, 
again, I think there is a great Contrast between our 
Catholic schools and the secondary schools of England 
and the secondary Protestant schools in Ireland. Look- 
ing over the lists of the masters of the principal Pro- 
testant schools in Ireland I find that nearly all of t-hem 
are University men, and many of them, both head- 
masters and assistant masters, are men of great Uni- 
versity distinction. Now, I am perfectly satisfied that, 
besides the mere book-knowledge which is imparted in 
the schools, the personal influence of these men must 
have very great weight in the formation of the charac- 
ter of their students, and I think that is greatly to be 
desired in oux Catholic schools. I should like, now, to 
come to the next paragraph of the summary of my evi- 
dence, which deals with technical education — which is 
expressly mentioned in the reference to this Com- 
mission. With regard to technical education, it seems 
to me an impossibility, in Ireland, unless there is 
some institution at the head of our system which will 
command the confidence, and call out the talents of all 
our people. With regard to this technical education, 
an extraordinary state of things has recently been 
revealed in Ireland, and it really is a revela- 
tion to all of us. Our attention has been 
directed to it recently by the operation of the 
new Technical Department that has been constituted 
m Ireland, with Mr. Horace Plunkett as the Vice- 
President. .That has shown us that technical education 
in Ireland, outside, perhaps, one or two centres, such 
as Belfast and Dublin, practically does not exist. 
Some few months ago the Vice-President of the Tech- 
nical Education Department came down to Mal- 
low, and held a meeting there of the represen- 
tatives of the various County Councils of Munster, to 
take counsel with them as to the best way of using the 
sum of £10,000, which, when the Technical Education 
Act was passing through Parliament, was ear-marked 
for the purposes of an Agricultural Institute in Mun- 
ster. But, having consulted with these representatives 
of the people, the conclusion that Mr. Plunkett came to 
with the advice of his technical assessors, and with 


Lord Bishop of Limerick, further examined, 
the consent of the majority of those representatives of 
the people, was that scientific education in Munster is 
in such a condition that at the present time it is useless 
to attempt to establish an agricultural institute in the 
province, and that £10,000 has to lie there until some- 
thing is done to give students a preparatory scientific 
education that will fit them to derive the benefit of 
such a place. Now, in my own County of Limerick 
there is, at the present time, absolutely no scientific 
teaching of any kind or sort going on in any of our 
schools. There is practically— I should say literally— 
no scientific education going on at the present time 
m the County of Limerick. The National Board are 
taking steps to have Science tanght in their schools — 
that is in the primary schools — and they have absolutely 
to begin at the beginning. They have neither pupils 
who know anything at all about it, nor have they 
teachers who are competent to teach the very “A.B.C.” 
of Science. What the Commissioners of National Edu- 
cation have had to do is this : to gather the teachers of 
great districts of the country into centres, to get a man 
who knows Science to cram these teachers for three or 
four weeks with a certain amount of scientific know- 
ledge, and to show them, as well as he may, in that 
time, the proper way of teaching it, and then these 
teachers, after having had that three or four weeks' 
training in the methods of teaching and in the know- 
ledge of Science, are let loose on the country to teach 
Science in all their schools. With regard to the secon- 
dary schools — the higher schools — through the country, 
one would expect a higher level of scientific knowledge 
and teaching. But it is the astonishing fact that the 
Intermediate Board, working now through this Depart- 
ment of Science and Agriculture, have absolutely to 
begin at the very beginning just as the National Board 
have to do, and they have brought the teachers together 
into centres in various parts of Ireland for three or 
four weeks, and they are teaching them tho very ele- 
ments, the very A.B.C. of Natural Science. These 
teachers then are examined by the representatives of 
the Technical Education Department at the end of a 
course of study extending over four weeks, and after 
that four weeks’ training in Natural Science they are 
considered fit persons to go into our schools and teach 
these subjects there. In. my own diocesan seminary, 
and in some of the higher female schools in the Diocese 
of Limerick, I was anxious to get something better for 
my students than that thing, which I considered to be 
merely " make-believe ” Science, and I looked about, 
but. I could not find amongst the priests of my diocese 
a single man who was competent to teach the school- 
boys in my school the very elements of either Chemistry, 
Botany, Physics, or any of the Natural Sciences. I 
got a young priest then, and I sent him up to Dub- 
lin, and had him taught for a year, so that he 
knows something abont the subjects, and I have 
him, therefore, now going to my school, and I 
hope, through him, to have some chance of getting 
them taught. But as for any large national supply of 
teachers, either for the primary schools or for the 
secondary schools in Ireland, there is absolutely no 
provision, and it is no exaggeration whatsoever, to say 
that at this. time of the world, when pure Science and 
Applied Science have entered into the life of every 
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progressive nation in the world, when it is admitted 
that the material prosperity of every country in the 
world depends upon the mastery which its people have 
of Applied Science and pure Science, we, the great 
bulk of the Irish Catholic people, are in the same posi- 
tion as we were in the eighteenth century. All the dis- 
coveries of modem times, all the progress that has been 
made in Science, are absolutely non-existent for us. 
It is hard for one to speak about it without appearing 
to exaggerate ; but if you ask anyone who has come 
in contact with it, who has come in touch with the 
question, he will tell you that there is no such thing. 
The proof of that is this : that the two Boards who 
have charge of the whole thing have to begin at the 
very beginning, to take their teachers and give them a 
four weeks’ course of training, and that is the whole 
scientific training that they have to teach these sub- 
jects throughout the country. As I understand it, in 
England, when the Technical Instruction Act was 
passed, the Universities came at once— most patriotic- 
ally, I should say — to the aid of their country, and 
they put at the service of the schools all the knowledge 
and all the teaching power that they had. I under- 
stand that in Oxford and in Cambridge they organised 
great syndicates for the purpose of regulating and 
examining the secondary schools throughout England. 
I understand that at Cambridge they have a syn- 
dicate established for the express purpose of training 
teachers, and that they give to thftse teachers certificates 
in teaching — pedagogy. I understand that they have, 
at Oxford, a college — either a college or a hall — for 
teachers, and that the teachers go there and get 
trained by the best University men in England for 
their work in the secondary and in the primary schools 
throughout England. I understand that in England, 
in all the great" schools, nearly all the masters are Uni- 
versity men, and that year after year— I think it was 
in the evidence taken by, or stated in, the Report of 
the Commissioners on Secondary Education in England 
— there is in all their schools an increasing number 
of University men. Then in England the Universities 
have organised a great system of University Extension 
Lectures, and these are not mere entertainments for 
the people for an evening, but they are genuine educa- 
tional work, systematised training in a proper way in 
scientific subjects, historical subjects, subjects of general 
utility for the people. We have absolutely nothing 
of that sort. Take our Province of Munster. Sup- 
pose Queen’s College, Cork, was what it ought to be. 
There is the natural centre for all our teachers to go 
to learn Science. Our primary teachers could have 
their session for themselves year after year. Our secon- 
dary teachers could have their session for themselves. 
If we had a great educational institution here, in Dub- 
lin, our teachers would come here by hundreds year 
after year, and not only get instruction like that, but 
take courses at the University, and go back to tlieir 
work infinitely higher class men, with a real grip of 
Science — because, I think I may say this with confi- 
dence, that it would be better for a country to get no 
Science than to get sham Science : that it would be a 
great deal better to let Ireland wait until we were in a 
position to start Science on a true scientific basis. 
Though the amount of knowledge that a teacher might 
have to convey to his pupils were limited, yet let it 
be genuine scientific knowledge, based upon true prin- 
ciples, and let the man’s own mind be saturated with 
what he is teaching. To put a body of teachers of all 
sorts into a room, and teach them for tliree or four 
weeks all they are to know about Science, and then 
to set them going, is, in my mind, putting a pre- 
mium upon smattering and inaccurate teaching, and 
it would be a great deal better for the country not to 
have it at all. Therefore, it is my opinion that, unless 
there is some institution or institutions put at the 
. head of our primary and secondary educational systems 

j which will be in intimate communication with them, 

, in absolute sympathy with them, it will lie utterly im- 

possible to provide a sufficient body of scientific teachers 
| throughout the country. "With regard to this, I men- 

■ tion in the summary of my evidence that there is a 

\ place in Dublin called the College of Science. That is 

t good as a special aid. It was there, for instance, that 

j. I sent my young priest to have him trained. But as 

• the centre of our educational system, of course, it 

I cannot be accepted in any sense. With reference to 

that, I would wish to say that Mr. Horace Plunkett’s 
idea, as expounded by him. recently in a Memorandum 
upon the question, was this : that we should have in 
ff our schools throughout the country scientific teaching, 
that scholarships should be given to those schools, that 


the best boys there should get those, and that they Dublin. 
should take those scholarships up to the College of s t . 20 1901. 

Science, and finish their scientific education there. ’ L 

With regal'd to that, I do not think it will work. If The Moat Key. 

the Catholics of Ireland get a University system that Dr. O'Dwyer. 

satisfies them as the real centre of their intellectual 

work, there will be no objection to it, and there would 

be every reason for accepting and using such a place 

as the College of Science, where men would devote 

themselves to one particular set of subjects. But that 

alone as a centre for us, taking the place of Oxford 

and Cambridge and the other Universities in England, 

will never do for the crowning of our whole educational 

system. I might give the Commission, too, an idea of 

the state of things in the country if I mention to them 

another provision which Mr. Plunkett has made, and 

is trying as an experiment for the teaching of scientific 

Agriculture. When I criticise these measures of Mr. 

Plunkett, I wish it to be understood that I believe it 
was absolutely impossible for liim to do better— that he 
is doing the very best lie can — and, as far as I am 
individually concerned, I have the greatest admiration 
for Mr. Plunkett and his work. He finds it necessary 
to establish in Ireland a system of itinerant teachers 
of Agricultural Science. He thinks that it is necessary 
to bring Agricultural Science home to the farmers in 
their own counties. Of course, that would be an admir- 
able thing. But you must first catch your hare : yon 
must first get your teachers ; and Mr. Plunkett admits 
that he absolutely lias not got them. So he takes a 
body of farmers’ sons — young Irish farmers — who have 
got the education of the National Schools, and he pro- 
poses to bring up, I think, sixteen or eighteen of 
these, to the College of Science, to let them study there 
for one year, and then at the end of that year to send 
those farmers’ sons all over Ireland to teach scientific 
Agriculture. Well, you. know, one cannot prophesy; 
but I have no more doubt than that I am here that 
that will all collapse, that it will be laughed at by the 
people of the country, and that when the commonsense 
intelligent farmers of the place find that they are being 
lectured by a chap who is not a scientific man, who is 
an authority on nothing, who is only an ordinary coun- 
try boy with the thinnest veneering of Science which he 
gets in twelve months, they will scout the whole thin^ 
and say it is humbug. These facts, I think, will brum 
home to the Commissioners, as they have brought home 
to me very painfully, the fact that technical education 
in this country, or in the greater part of it, is non- 
existent ; that there is no such thing ; and, more again, 
that there is no machinery in existence for producing 
it. The Borough Council in Limerick have at their 
disposal at this minute about £2,000 a year for tech- 
nical education purposes. They have had it for the 
last twelve months ; but they have not been able to 
strike out any scheme of general use for the city. 

The County Council of Limerick have raised a fund 
of a penny in the pound for technical education 
purposes ; it amounts to about £2.fi00 a year ; 
but they are absolutely helpless ; they do not know 
where to begin, or wliat to do with it. In the City and 
County of Limerick, with several thousands of pounds 
a year, thus available out of local funds, they 
have neither teachers nor pupils, and the people, as far 
as I can see, do not know where to begin, or how to 
take it up. Wliat will have to be done will be this : 
you, will have to begin with training colleges for the 
teachers — to teach the National School teachers ; you 
will have to teach the teachers in the secondary schools, 
and that can only be done if you have some one or more 
great University institutions in which all these teachers 
will themselves he trained. They will go back again 
then,, and they will spread throughout the country on 
a solid basis, in a true scientific way, the knowledge 
they themselves have. It is absolutely impossible under 
any other conditions. Now, my lord, that is what I 
should like to say with regard to the actual condition 
of education throughout the country. I wish now to 
try to impress, upon the Commission the reasons there 
are for providing a higher education for the people who 
are so circumstanced. In the first place, all the reasons 
that urged Sir Robert Peel, in 1845, to establish the 
Queen’s Colleges, to vote a sum of £100,000 for building 
them, and a sum of, I believe, £21,000 a year for the 
professorial staffs of them — all those reasons exist now 
with immensely greater force. What influenced him 
at that, time very much was the great growth of primary 
education ; but everyone knows that since that time 
primary education has had an immense development. 

It has. had,, not only a development in extent, but an 
elevation, in its aspirations and its aims, and 
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there is a desire now throughout the country to give 
the ordinary people a much higher education than they 
have hitherto had. Sir Robert Peel’s argument was, 
“ If you educate the people, and leave those who are 
above them correspondingly ignorant, you create an 
abnormal state of society.” That argument holds still, 
and with much greater force. The poor man’s son 
now, if he has opportunities, can advance himself to 
very great positions, and not only advance himself, but 
give to the service of his country the benefit of whatever 
ability God has blessed him with. From cur primary 
schools now there come up, year after year, a crop 
of boys of most remarkable ability ; and it is a most 
deplorable thing, if you educate them iip to a certain 
point, and if they have tho capacity for a much 
higher education, and of being much more useful to 
their country than they can be as small farmers or 
poor labourers — it is really a hard case that they should 
not have that opportunity. Therefore, there must bo 
some institution at the head of our educational system, 
into which such boys will almost naturally pass — or, at 
least, that the way shall be made so easy for them 
that they will be attracted into it. Then, in the mean- 
time, Intermediate Education has received an immense 
development, and I think it is very important to put 
before the Commission some facts with regard to Inter- 
mediate Education. Sir Robert Peel, when he was 
bringing forward his Queen’s Colleges Bill, saw the 
necessity of some stepping-stone between the primary 
schools and the collegiate institutions — University in- 
stitutions — and he calculated on the Model Schools 
which were then in contemplation. These Model 
Schools have been, more or less, a disappointment. In 
a great part of Ireland they are an utter disappoint- 
ment, and, I suppose, there is no question whatsoever 
that now they are simply on all fours with the rest of the 
National Schools throughout the country. Though 
they are called Model Schools they are simply now com- 
mon National Schools, doing no more than the ordinary 
ones around them. But when the Intermediate Educa- 
tion Act was passed, I think, in the year 1878 or 
1879 


Mr. Justice Madden. — 1878. 


Most Rev. Dr. O'Dwyer . — At once an immense 
impulse was given to middle-class secondary education 
throughout the country, and now we have through- 
out all Ireland, an immense educational activity 
in these schools. I believe about 8,000 pupils are 
presented for examination annually by the Inter- 
mediate Schools throughout Ireland. And at these 
Intermediate Schools it is a very curious thing that the 
honours are divided between the denominations — that 
is, the Catholics' and the other denominations 
— almost in proportion to our numbers in the 
country : that is, the Catholic schools get about 
74 per cent, or 75 per cent, of all the prizes of the 
Intermediate system, and the non-Catholic schools get 
about 25 per cent. Now, later on in my Memorandum 
I refer to the point — and, with your permission, I 
will take it now, as it will save the trouble of going 
back on the matter again — that the education in these 
Intermediate Schools is purely and absolutely denomi- 
national. Mr. Justice Madden explained to us yester- 
day that the examinations are exclusively in secular 
knowledge, and that the prizes and money rewards are 
given solely for secular knowledge ; but they are given 
without any restriction whatsoever to the proprietors 
of the various denominational schools. Take, for in- 
stance, the Christian Brothers in Ireland, who are so 
decidedly a denominational body that they refuse to 
come in under the National system of education. 
They receive from £12,000 to £15,000 a year in results 
fees, year after year, under this Intermediate system. 
My diocesan seminary is in the receipt of about £500 
or £600 a year under the same. The Jesuits 
at Clongowes Wood receive, I should suppose, 
from £1,500 to £2,000 a year ; and so the Presbyterian 
College at Belfast receives its endowment, and the 
Methodist College here, in Dublin, receives its endow- 
ment. As to my own diocesan school, I, or my repre- 
sentative in the seminary, gets his £500 a year. I can 
do absolutely what I like with the money. I can build 
a Catholic Church with it ; I can use it to send mis- 
sionaries out to any quarter of the globe I like ; I can 
use it to establish a Chair of Catholic Theology in my 
own seminary. No one ever asks what is done with the 
m ™ e y- If they gave the money to the schools and 
saad, "We pay you for secular teaching, and this 
money must be devoted to the work of secular teach- 
ing, I could understand it ; but no. There could not 


be devised a more perfect system for a denominational, 
endowment than this Intermediate system which is in force 
in Ireland. And the interesting feature about it is this 
that we are all tarred with the same brush. The money 
is as welcome to the Episcopalian Protestant and to the 
Methodist and to the Presbyterian as it is to us. I 
suppose it is quite likely that you will have a number 
of gentlemen who will come before you and tell yon 
— ns I have read it ill speeches and seen it in statements 
made in the House of Commons — of the utter immorality 
of the money of the State being given for any denomina- 
tional educational purpose, and yet here we have set up 
within the last twenty years by the Government of ' 
the country, deliberately and intentionally, a great 
system of denominational education. Now, under that 
system I should like to call your Lordship's attention 
to the relative work done by the different schools. I 
will not- go into much 1 detail. I am taking my statements 
from a summary that was given in the Freeman’s 
Journal on Monday, September 2nd. I have not 
checked it myself with the official Report of the Inter- 
mediate Board, but I am perfectly satisfied than :t 
is quite accurate and reliable as to the material facts that 
are stated. In one or two cases, where I was con- 
cerned myself, I did actually check it, and found that it 
was quite accurate. I should like to read out the schools- I 
at the top of the whole list ; I will not take very many. 

The first school in Ireland in its results in this list is | 
the Christian Brothers’ School, North Riclimond-street, 
Dublin, which came out with a total of 26 Exhibitions. 

The second school hi Ireland is the Christian Brothers’ l 
School, Cork, which came out with a total of 20; the 
next is the Blackrock College, Dublin, conducted by 
the Fathers of the Holy Ghost, with 16 Exhibitions; 
the next is the Clongowes Wood College, a Jesuit School, 
which obtained 15 Exhibitions ; the next is the Rockwell 
College, conducted by the Fathers of the Holy Ghost, 
at Cashel, in County Tipperary, with 13 ; the next 
is_ the Diocesan Seminary of St. Columb’s, with a total 
of 11 ; then cornea the Christian Brothers’ School in 
Dublin, with 11 ; then the Presentation College, Mar- 
dyke, Cork, with a total of 10 ; the next is the Christian , 
School, Limerick; the next is the Christian School, ' 

J ames’s-street, Dublin ; and the eleventh school is Camp- 
bell College, Belfast, and that is the first Protestant 
school in Ireland that appears in the list. I do not at 
all mention that by way of extolling the Catholic schools 
as against the Protestant schools, but I merely want to 
show that there is, as things go, measured by the com- 
mon standard that all the schools are brought to, a great 
amount of very high educational work done by the 
Catholic schools throughout the country and that the 
first Protestant school is eleventh on the list. The 
next is St.Munchin’s, Limerick ;then comes St. Andrew’s 
School, Dublin — that is another Protestant school, I be- 
lieve ; then St. Paul’s Christian School in Wexford; 
and then Summerhill College, Sligo ; and then comes the 
Methodist College, Belfast. Now the Catholic schools i 
are winning 74 per cent, of the educational prizes under 
that system, and doing, we may presume, 74 per cent, 
of the work of the whole of it. What becomes of 
those boys? What do they do with themselves? Well, 
my lord, you will have witnesses before you who will 
give you in detail an answer to that question. Some 
of the headmasters of Catholic schools have been sum- 
moned by the Commission to give evidence, and they 
will give you the evidence in detail. I will simply say 
this m general — that nine-tenths of them are lost, and 
that they are going now to swell the ranks of the 
declasses, that they have got half an education ; they are 
not farmers, nor are they artisans, nor are they shop- 
keepers, but they have a smattering of Classics, they 1 
have a smattering of Mathematics, they have a smatter- 
ing of Modem Languages, and they are half-educated. * 
They are left there then, without an education that is J 
worth a button to them in the world for any useful pur- | 
pose. On the other hand, take the- remaining 26 per 
cent, of the boys in those schools. They are the hoys 
that are going through the great Protest-ant schools in | 
Ireland : They go, or the best of them go, to Queen's . 

College, Belfast, win the entrance Scholarships there, a 
certain number of them passing into Trinity College. | 
Between Trinity College itself and the Episcopalian | 
schools throughout Ireland there is a . most intimate f 
connection. Nearly every master and nearly every | 
assistant master, in the great Protestant Secondary { 
schools throughout Ireland are Trinity College men, and . 
it is the ambition of every clever young fellow there to E 
go to Trinity and distinguish himself. Thus they go on. 
and all careers are open to them in the world. But how * 
do things stand as regards our Catholic boys? We are p 
led up to the door of the University, actually encouraged £; 
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by the State to go out of our way and begin a course of 
education like' this, and then when we have got far enough, 
so far that we cannot turn back — when we axe educated to 
an extent that we will not become labourers or farmers 
or work with our hands, we are left there absolutely 
helpless in the world. I think it would be a great deal 
better for the Catholics of Ireland if the Intermediate sys- 
tem were stopped altogether, than to leave them, as they 
are, with a truncated education, and many of them in 
the position of the man who was not able to dig and was 
ashamed to beg. Another reason — and, I think, a very 
important reason — for extending education among the 
Catholics of Ireland is that which is mentioned in my 
paper under No. 4. The political centre of gravity in 
Ireland has shifted towards the Catholics — that means, 
of course, towards the mass of the people, who are 
Catholics. In three provinces, practically all political 
and municipal power, with the control of technical 
education in the latter, have passed 1 into their hands. 
It is a dangerous thing to have them uneducated. With 
regard to that, I suppose there is no necessity whatso- 
ever for going into details. In recent years the farmers 
of Ireland have strengthened their position immensely, 
compared with what it was. Then there has been the 
great extension of the parliamentary franchise, with the 
introduction of the ballot, and the result of that is that 
all political power in Ireland, whatever it is worth, 
is in the hands of the mass of the people. In three 

E rovinces of Ireland no one has a chance of election un- 
>ss his views and principles are absolutely in accord 
with those of the great mass of the population of the 
place. The people elect men in sympathy with them- 
selves generally, as I suppose all people do, and the 
great bulk of the Irish representatives axe Catholics. 
But though I say that, I think it is only fair to our people 
to say this, that I am perfectly satisfied that in my own 
City of Limerick, or my own County of Limerick, to- 
morrow, though they are an intensely Catholic people, 
they would vote against any Catholic, no matter who 
he was, if he differed from them politically and in 
favour of a Protestant who was on their side. If a 
Protestant Home Euler stood in the County Limerick 
against a Catholic Unionist, the Catholic Unionist would 
he swept out of the contest. There is no doubt what- 
soever about that. But, as a fact, the great body of 
the Parliamentary representatives of the people are 
Catholics. Now, I think that the people who have that 
great power in their hands ought to be sufficiently 
educated, or at least they ought to have among them- 
selves a sufficient number of callable leaders to guide 
them in the selection of their representatives. Of 
course, you cannot educate every voter up to the proper 
level of such a selection, but you ought to have through 
the country a good substantial middle-class who would 
be able to weigh political and social issues as they came 
up in elections, and who would be able to acquire an in- 
fluence over their neighbours, who would be looked up to 
bv the people and who would help the people to use 
the immense political power that they possess judiciously 
and sensibly. People will be led by someone, and if 
they are not led by a rational man they will be led by 
someone else, and the result will be that you will have 
in Ireland a set of men representing the country who 
are not fit to do so, and who really do not repre- 
sent what is genuinely good in the country. 
Then again, the people have all municipal power. The 
Borough Council of Limerick at. the present time, is, 
I suppose, the most democratic body that is to be 
found in the world. It is practically composed of work- 
ing men, labouring men. The working classes of the 
town, when the Municipal Elections Act was passed two 
or three years ago, took it into their heads that they 
would hare a try. They were organised, and they 
swept the board, and put in men all of their own class, 
ordinary working men, and our City of Limerick now is 
governed absolutely and entirely by the working men. 
There are three or four among them of the better 
class, but they are absolutely powerless, and without 
any influence whatsoever. But that working class— it 
is neither unkind nor disrespectful to them to say it, 
but it is the fact — are an uneducated body of men; 
they are an unenlightened body of men ;they are absolutely 
and entirely unfit for the duties they have to discharge. 
They have complete power in our town, not only 
over municipal affairs, but over technical educa- 
tion. Beally, it seems to me to be a preposterous 
thing to have men who can hardly write their own 
names regulating the technical education of a city like 
ours. What is the root cause of that ? What is at the bot- 
tom of that ? What is at the bottom of that in the city, and 
practically in the country, is that the people of Ireland 
have no natural lay leaders ; they have no educated lay- 


men who jvill lead them moderately, who are in 
sympathy with them, and at the same time will control 
them and keep them within limits. Until you create 
such a class, until you educate a sufficient number of 
laymen in the towns and counties, you will be always 
exposed to things of that kind, and the country in its 
municipal government will, I am afraid, go from bad to 
worse, and I believe that you will find that it was a very 
great mistake to put such immense power 
into the hands of a number of people who really are 
not able to use it with a bit more wisdom than children. 
Then, again, since the Famine, there has arisen a great 
middle class, mainly Catholics, who are gradually filling 
the professions. Something must be done for their 
education. I should think there can be no doubt what- 
soever that there has been a gradual rising of the general 
power and influence of the Catholic bo'dy in Ireland 
for the last forty or fifty years. Numbers of them have in- 
creased wealth. In the cities a large commercial class has 
grown up. The larger and better shopkeepers are mak- 
ing a position for themselves. Some years ago there 
were scarcely any ‘Catholics in the learned professions. 
Now the solicitors’ profession in a great part of Ireland 
has passed nearly entirely into the hands of 'Catholics. 
The medical profession has passed to a great extent into 
the hands of Catholics. A great body of engineers and 
architects throughout the country are Catholics. I do 
not know what is the proportion of lawyers, but there 
are a considerable number of Catholic lawyers. So that 
altogether, between the commercial classes and the pro- 
fessional classes, there has been growing up a great 
middle-class Catholic body in Ireland, and it seems a 
great pity not to educate them up to their fullest capa- 
city ; because I believe they would become in a very 
short time the genuine leaders of the people. I men- 
tioned yesterday that the land of Ireland some centuries 
ago was taken from the old owners and transferred to 
new owners. _ All through my life I have felt that that 
has been a disastrous thing for the country — not only 
religiously, but socially. If we had had all through a 
landed gentry in Ireland, in sympathy with the people, 
the old traditional gentry, and if the feeling of rever- 
ence for them had never been interrupted, I think the 
country would be in a different condition altogether, 
and that every question that is now occupying the minds 
of the people would be regarded differently, and worked 
out differently from what it is now. You have not now 
the natural leaders of the people ; they are alienated 
from them. It is no use discussing the reasons, hut 
the fact is there. But you have growing amongst- the 
people a class who will take the place of lenders, and I 
think it is most important that they should be educated 
for the part. Then we come to tiie problem, which I 
suppose is a problem to be faced by the Government of 
this country: How are you to educate that people? 
There is before us undoubtedly— and there is no use in 
shirking it— first, the religious difficulty. Up to this 
century from the reign of Elizabeth the educational 
policy of the Government was avowedly to use educa- 
tion against the ‘Catholic Church in' Ireland. Sir 
Robert Peel discarded that system, and he at- 
tempted to introduce a system of secular education, 
but that was rejected and refused by the people. In 
doing so he acted against the declared judgment of all 
Irish Catholics, both lay and clerical. I think it is 
important to refer to one fact that I overlooked yester- 
day ; it is rather interesting, and. I think, important. 
It is that the first opposition to the Queen’s Colleges 
on the ground of religion came from the laity, and not 
from the Bishops — that before ever the Bishops had 
spoken a word about them O’Connell and the Catholic 
Association took up the statement of Sir Robert Inglis 
in the House of Commons (who was then the member 
for Oxford) that it was a gigantic scheme of “godless 
education.” When Sir Robert Peel and Sir James 
Graham devised the system of the Queen’s Colleges I 
am satisfied personally that they honestly believed the 
mixed system was acceptable to the Irish people, and 
that the system of the Queen’s Colleges would be accept- 
able to them also. They were led astray, I believe, by 
the National system itself. They said," “Here is this 
National system ; it is a secular system ; the people of 
the country have accepted it ; and there is no reason 
to think that they will not accept this collegiate system, 
which is merely an extension of it.’’ Well, now, my 
lord, with regard to that, I should just like to refer 
to the ‘Report of the Commissioners of National Educa- 
tion for the year 1900. I shall not delay your lordship 
with any detailed examination of it, but there are one 
or two facts about it that show how entirely astray was 
Sir Robert Peel, as a matter of fact. You have the 
E 


Dobt.is. 
Sept. 20, 1201 

The Most Kev. 
Dr. O’Dvrver. 
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Dublin. Resident Commissioner of the National system on this You have opened up Oxford, and you hav P , 

20, 1-901. Commission, and lie will tell you, I am sure, that the Cambridge, and you have opened up TrinitvW Up 

Tho xl * n " ational system is in fact as denominational as a system We see that that has been the policy of ParL™ i 8 - 6 ' 

DrO°wJ- r 11 Th T nre P u lV ls , * n schools under recent years, and therefore weffi it » 

"T • Roman Catholic teachers exclusively— 8, 134 schools, take account of that, and, in framing our demands *° 

with 176,613 pupils. There are pupils in schools under make them in such a shape as we think ParliZ™* to 

Protestant teachers exclusively— 916 schools, with agree to. Therefore, though we would make m fn*? 

63,270 pupils. There are schools that are exclusively varsity, if we had tile making of it absolutely in „ 

denominational— that is, exclusively Catholic or exclu- own hands, denominational and Catholic, yet 1 IS 

siyely Protestant, both in pupils and teachers— 4, 136 not, even if we had the power, make it a 

schools in Ire and, in which every pupil and every institution. We have no idea, and no intention IT? 

teacher is of the same denomination. In all Ireland, soever, of forgetting the century we are £ if t 

out of all the schools of the country, there are only of asking our people to go back some tw’ 

there are Roman Catholic and four centuries. We want a modem bstitul^ 

Protestant teachers conjointly. So that it would be we want-to use a popular phrase-<in 

.mpossible I think, to find a system m a country like stitution ; we want to give our neonle P the tLw 

this that has worked out into such an almost strictly literary and scientific education, that iF to ho 
denominational system. I will give an illustration of in the present day; and wTwSit the full amfe! 

m m3 I ? W11 , tow ?- I . n the Clt y of air antl light of this time of the world to plav intntW 

Limerick we have two complete sets of National schools, University ns well as they do into anv umv<r.. - K?*i 

some of them aimost touching each other. In one set is in existence. What 7 we want l^ this thnt tl'1 

jfSSs sat,tag{ E.'"e tsssn 

1st, 

called a “ mixed system ” of education. 


whether it is true or not, it expresses our views on the 
matter. It is said that the very learned Father Pastor 
who was writing a hiRt-m-w n f flic .i , 1 


mwmm* 

are thnln £v i -Protestant pupils. Tlien there interests of the Papacy.” Well for mv part and sneak 

throughout Ireland Now I think mv lnwl* tif 4 ,em p lstory ’ 1FOl,ld never dream of asking him to falsify 

328 Professor Butcttfr T i T , , ™ el1 would be much more likely — when giving a 

follow that argument ?— Mv point £* this*? 0 SiJ the life , of ^ u S ustus Cfflsa-r or Tiberius 

Hebert Peel’s 2 SSS *£■ 8 y"L pJJSL' S'*" 1 ,' *° a l e §™<1 ™*»- the Christian frith with 

2 S 3 s Ti x "S&STiJS 


SSS K SjfJSsSr^ ?*■ * £» *« *° 

ssr-.5aB±a:feu-iS ESrHK=H«32 


was wrong. I accept his principle that there should 
he a uniformity of plan between Primary, Secondary, 


t,r» J ea?r. C ‘ l ±Xe"i™ e] “ d d«om “ ST C it & 1 "! re tins Commit 

azrs&Sff 

coincided with the teaching of CaJ-hnlfe °P. l ? lon ] ,a ® Bacteriology? ’ I Ido not know much about it myself, 
the Queetfa Colleo ^ and ^Tri nin n * Vr S ’ that £ n - d 1 a * ed ]lim > “ 3 ™ do y °« teach your branch of 
dangerous to the f! ifh of ’i. Dub Sc, ™ ce 1 ^hat do you mean,” he said. “ I mean," 

now that the 'Catholic ncoDle of Tr Aland k®* 6 tb ? f ? ot sald \ ‘.'are there any restrictions by the ecclesiastical 

MS ssjsrtt --r.-.i=a 


£‘s^;!»r Ef ‘Hs€xr *Ft x P ib“«lrl: 




Hxst place, recognise that we, the Catholic people, are 

we ’ST bSSIo 1 thA g AY'MS e p i H- for “r 1 ?’ but that I to do this ?"“ f would 7ay,''“' r Te^h Tour Tcience 
the T A 8re 3Sl f ng bon f tly as you know it. Teach the ascertained facts ; 

of nZ^ SSSSm ' herC h a B 7 tem teach ^ legitimate deductions from those facts ; work 
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I believe that if you had a man who was a convinced 
materialist, he would find it very difficult in the impli- 
cations of his lectures not to suggest what his own per- 
sonal convictions were. But these are exceptional cases. 
Ordinarily, in a University such as we would hope to 
have, I take it for granted that being for Catholics, the 
majority of the Professors, at least, would be Catho- 
lics, and I take it for granted that those men would 
imply — they could not help implying — when they were 
giving their lectures, what their own personal belief 
was. But it would be an intolerable thing — an abso- 
lutely intolerable thing — if any authority was to come 
down upon those men and say, “You are not to teach 
your science as you know it ; you must falsify facts ; 
you must shut your eyes to the legitimate and neces- 
sary deductions from those facts.” If I am not taking 
up too much time I would wish to say this : In (he 
first place, I assume that if there were a University, 
the theological faculty would be under test and unen- 
dowed. Therefore, that would take out of the whole 
working of the system, as we are considering it now, 
all question as between Catholics and Protestants. I 
do not think that, given a Theological Faculty, as be- 
tween Catholics and Protestants, there would be any 
question whatsoever. I saw it was suggested at one 
time — I think by Mr. Arthur Balfour — that the Chair 
of Modem History should be exempted from test. For 
the life of me I cannot understand why. You know 
Modern History is there, whatever a Catholic thinks 
about it or whatever a Protestant or anyone else thinks 
about it — the facts am there ; the records are there. 
You cannot put your head in the sand. The truth 
must come out, and it is a useless thing for any people 
to think that they can set up a University, for Catho- 
lics or anyone else, and exclude the light, because the 
light is there, and shines there as clear as the daylight, 
whether they like it or not. A man can write books 
outside a University as well as in it, and, therefore, 
the whole truth of Modern History must come out. 
The only possible danger that I see in the matter is 
this : the only point is one as to which all of us who 
are Christian men, I think, would be of one opinion. 
I think that any man who believes in the Christian re- 
velation, who believes in the existence of God, in the 
Divinity of Christ, in the spirituality and the immor- 
tality of the human soul, must recognise that these doc- 
trines are landmarks in any Christian institution, and 
that no man can be allowed to shift them, that no 
teacher, no matter who he is or what he is, can be 
allowed, in a place that is cx hypothcsi erected for 
Christian students, openly or by implication to disturb 
their belief in those fundamental principles. I believe 
that it is only on these questions, as to which I take it 
for granted we all in this country are practically 
agreed, there will be the slightest possibility of any 
difficulty whatsoever arising. I do not know how that 
thing would be met, say, in Oxford or in Cambridge. 
Suppose a Professor was a convinced materialist, and 
was giving a lecture at Oxford or Cambridge. If he 
clearly and distinctly, not accidentally, but deli- 
berately. implied in Ms lectures a denial of any of 
those great trutlis to which I have referred, I do not 
know how he would be dealt with, but I 

should sav the public opinion of the place 
would not" allow it. Very likely the students 
would kick up a row, and it would possibly 

then become a matter of order and peace in the Uni- 
versity. I do not know whether it would come under 
the cognisance of the Board of Visitors, but I take it 
for granted it would be dealt with in some way or other, 
and that practically he would be prohibited. That is, 
in substance, all we ask in the institution that we want. 
As far as that part of the question is concerned, as far 
as the teaching is concerned, all we ask is, that there 
shall be some effectual means by which a teacher would 
be prevented from using his scientific teaching for the 
purpose of disturbing or weakening the religious faith 
of those who are in Ms classes. I think that would be 
a very desirable tMng to have, because I am perfectly 
sure of this, that if you had a large class of students hen- 
in Dublin, and a gentleman did go out of his way to at- 
tack the faith of those students, you would have to find 
some means of keeping order in the place, and very 
likely some effectual way would be found of stopping 
him. As far as we are concerned, that is all we ask. 
But it would not be entirely frank if I did not say 
this; that we expect, or hope, that the great hulk of 
the Professors in our University would be Catholics, 
and therefore the question would not arise at alL The 
only thing would be in a very rare and remote case, 
■where some Professor, for some reason or other, raised 
* See page 387. < 


an issue of that kind, and all we ask is that there 
should be some way of dealing with that matter if it 
arose. I should like, my lord, with reference to this 
point, if I might do it — it would save your lordsMp’s 
time, too — to put in formally as evidence an official 
statement, signed by the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Armagh, and all the Catholic Bishops, issued in July, 
1897, m which we went over, one by one, the questions 
as to the government of the College, what should be the 
proportion of laymen to ecclesiastics on the governing 
body of the projected Catholic University, whether we 
ask an endowment for Catholic teaching, what security 
should be given to Professors and others against arbi- 
trary dismissal, and are we prepared to accept the ap- 
plication of the University of Dublin Test Act.* With 
regard to the first point, the answer is that we do not 
ask a majority of ecclesiastics on the governing body. 
We would accept a majority of laymen. With regard 
to that, the Bishops give in this document some of the 
reasons that influenced them in that. One is that the 
University would be predominantly for lay students. 
Our ecclesiastical students are provided for largely in 
Maynootli. We should like to reserve the power of 
establishing for ourselves in the University a Theo- 
logical Faculty that would be entirely under our own 
control, and supported out of our own resources. With 
regard to that, my lord, I think it is not an unfair remark 
to make that that is a considerable concession — if I may 
call it so — on the part of people who are asking for 
something. In all the other Universities — Oxford, 
Cambridge, and Trinity College — the Divinity Faculty 
is supported out of the endowment of the University, 
exactly as all the others are. Their Divinity Faculty 
is not a private foundation in any of those other Univer- 
sities ; it is paid out of the public endowment of the 
institution. Now, we do not ask any endowment for 
our Theological Faculty. And this Theological 
Faculty, I should think, would never become a very 
laige part of the institution. I should hope that the 
best of our clergy, particularly those of them who were 
to be engaged in teaching afterwards, would go 
through the University courses, and would not only 
pass the University examination, but would be them- 
selves personally under the influence of the Univer- 
sity life ; and I think it would be a very great advan- 
tage to them. But, after all, the bulk of the students 
would be laymen, and, therefore, we do not think it 
unreasonable that the majority of the governing body 
should be laymen. Then, what security should be 
given to Professors and others against arbitrary dis- 
missal? Well, with regard to that, the principles that 
should govern our action are those I was discussing just 
now. In the Queen’s Colleges, when they were founded. 
Sir Robert Peel expressly laid down that provision 
should be made to exclude all infidel teaching, and all 
we would ask now would he this, that that should be 
made effectual ; that in the institution we would hope 
to have set up, the provision that he proposed to make 
should be made effectual— that is, that nothing should 
he allowed to be taught that would be against the Chris- 
tian religion. Of course, we would ask to add to that 
the words, “ as taught by the Catholic Church.” As 
to the machinery by which effect would be given to 
that, we are absolutely indifferent as to how it would, 
be done, if it were done. But Sir Robert Peel— I do 
not know whether it is generally known or not— when 
he was discussing this question in relation to the Queen 
Colleges, said it would be done through the Visitors, 
and that the Visitors, he thought, in a place like Cork, 
ought to be the ecclesiastical authorities of the district 

for instance, the Catholic Bishop of Cork and to.- 

Protestant Bishop of Cork ; and that in ihe 
North of Ireland, one of the Visitors should, 
naturally, be the Moderator of the Presbyterians. 
The only one who has been appointed has been the- 
Moderator of the Presbyterians, who is a member of 
the Board of Visitors of Belfast College. The Board 
of Visitors for the other Queen’s Colleges is very dif- 
ferent now. The suggestion that Sir Robert Peel first 
threw out was that for the protection of Catholics, the 
Catholic Bishop of Cork should be put on as one Visi- 
tor, and I suppose the Protestant Bishop would be put 
on for another. I should suppose that m any institu- 
tion vou might set up, such a question as I have men- 
tioned would be a question for the Visitorial Board. 
The Bishop of Clonf ert some years ago wrote, an article 
on this matter, in which he put forward that view.t 
It seems to me that if there was really a desire to face 
the question practically, and not a desire to split hairs 
on theoretical questions, the whole thing would be very 
f -See page 302. 


Sept. 20, 1001 
The Most Eev 
Dr. O’Dwyer 
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Dublin. easy of settlement. I think it would be very easy to 
i'eut 20 1901. C01is titute a Board of Visitors. On it, of course, ques- 

L ' tions of doctrine would arise, but as to what was doc- 

The Most Eev. trine, you would have to ask some competent authority, 
Dr. O'Dwycr. such as some of us Bishops. If there were some 
Bishops on the governing body, then there would be 
nothing easier than to have one or two of these gentle- 
men on the Board of Visitors. Suppose the students 
complained that some Professor was going out of his 
way to hurt their faith in one way or another. If 
one of these questions arose you could bring the man up 
before the governing body. Suppose he was spoken 
to, of that the ordinary unofficial communication 
passed with him first, I think it is very likely we 
should hear no more about the matter. But suppos- 
ing that did not end it, and it came for- 
mally before the authorities. They would, of course, 
refer the matter to the Board of Visitors. The com- 
plaint would be made, and the question, whether it 
was a fact that this man was, or was not, teaching a 
doctrine that was unacceptable to Catholics, could be 
investigated. They would consider the question whether 
what was said was or was not against Catholic doctrine, 
and the Bishops would be asked, and they would de- 
clare whether it was or was not. Having given their 
statement as assessors and experts as to what was true 
doctrine upon that particular point, then the Board of 
Visitors could decide how it should be dealt with. You 
might have, I presume, one or two judges and men of 
a legal frame of mind with judicial experience, on the 
governing body, who would know how to deal with dis- 
ciplinary matters of that kind, and in that way I 
think the whole thing could be worked out very satis- 
factorily. There now only remains the condition which. 
Mr. Morley suggests, of the application of the Uni- 
versity Tests (Dublin) Act of 1873. With reference 
to that, we say that, with some modifications of that 
Act, in the sense of the English Act of 1871 and the 
Oxford and Cambridge Act of 1877, we have no objec- 
tion to open up the degrees, honours, and prizes of the 
University to all comers. With regard to that reserva- 
tion in favour of the English Acts, rather than the 
Irish Act of 1873, I believe there was and is an im- 
pression that in Trinity College under the Tests Act 
appointments must be made on an examination — a 
competitive examination — between the candidates in 
which the man who gets the highest number of marks is 
appointed. Mr. Isaac Butt, who was himself at one time 
a Professor in Trinity College, and a lawyer of very 
great ability, stated in a pamphlet, which he published, 
that if a man who was a declared Atheist and an active 
Atheist, stood for a Fellowship in Trinity College, and 
won it by his marks, the authorities would have ho 
choice but to give him the Fellowship. Mr. Isaac Butt 
stated that, and I think it only right to say that when I 
published this fact some years ago in an article 
which I wrote in the Nin-eteenth Century,* immediately 
afterwards I got the note — and I do not think it was a 
private note — from Dr. Moriarty, of Trinity College — 
challenging the statement, and saying that in Trinity 
College the appointment to a Fellowship was not an 
election, but a co-option, and that they would be justi- 
fied in Trinity College in rejecting a man on account 
of his religious opinions, and lie gave me as an in- 
stance a case which, however, was the case not of the 
rejection of a man for his religious opinions, the case 
of Dr. Graves, the late Protestant Bishop of Limerick, 
who was elected a Fellow, although he did not get as 
high marks as the defeated candidate. But he forgot 
that that election was before the Test Act, and there 
has been no case since the Test Act, as far as I know, 
of a man who got the highest number of marks being 
put aside ; and I should like to know, if a man stood 
now for a Fellowship in Trinity College, and got the 
highest marks, whether it would he competent for the 
Visitors to say to him, for example : “ You have pub- 
lished an essay, in which, you denied the existence of 
God, and, therefore, we will not elect you to a Fellow- 
ship.” That is the reason why we, the Bishops, would 
prefer the English Tests Act. The preamble of the 
English Act is: — 

" Whereas it is expedient that the benefits of the 
Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and Durham, 
and of the colleges and halls now subsisting there- 
in, as places of religion and learning, should he 
rendered freely accessible to the nation. 

“And whereas, by means of divers restrictions, 
tests, and disabilities, many of Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects are debarred from the full enjoyment of the 
same. 


“ And whereas it is expedient that such restric- 
tions, tests, and disabilities should be removed" 
under proper safeguards, for the maintenance of 
religious instruction and worship in the said Uni- 
versities and the colleges and halls now subsist- 
ing within the same.” 

Section 3 of the Act provides: — 

“From and after the passing of this Act no 
person shall be required, upon taking or to enable 
him to take any degree (other than a degree i n 
Divinity) within the Universities of Oxford Cam- 
bridge, and Durham, or any of them, or upon 
exercising or to enable him to exercise any of the 
rights and privileges which may heretofore have 
been or may hereafter be exercised by graduates in 
the said Universities, or any of them, or in any 
college subsisting at the time of the passing of this 
Act in any of the said Universities, or upon 
taking or holding, or to enable him to take or hold 
any office in any of the said Universities, or any 
such college as aforesaid, or upon teaching or to 
enable him to teach within any of the said Uni- 
versities, or any such college as aforesaid, or upon 
opening, or to enable him to open, a private hall 
or hostel in any of the said Universities for the 
reception of students, to subscribe any article or 
formulary of faith, or to make any declaration or 
take any oath respecting his religious belief or pro- 
fession, or to conform to any religious observance, 
or to attend, or abstain from attending, any form 
of public worship, or to belong to any specified 
church, sect, or denomination ; nor shail any per- 
son be compelled, in any of the said Universities 
or such college as aforesaid, to attend the 
public worship of any church, sect, or denomina- 
tion to which he does not belong.” 

Wo have the published statement of a lawyer in Mr. 
Butt’s position that in Dublin University it is a 
mere election, and that there is no test whatever, 
v ,°? ford Mld Cambridge, by the Act of 1871, they 
abolished tests, but they made positive provision first 
with regard to the taking of Holy Orders. Sub-section 
1 of section 3 of the Act provides : — - 

"Nothing in this section shall render a layman 
or a person not a member of the Church of England 
eligible to any office or capable of exercising any 
right or privilege in any of the said Universities 
or Colleges, winch office, right, or privilege, under 
the authority of any Act of Parliament or any 
statute or ordinance of such University or College 
in force at the time of the passing of this Act, is 
restricted to persons in Holy Orders, or shall re- 
move any obligation to enter into Holy Orders 
which is by such authority attached to any such 
office.” 

Sub-Section II. provides: — 

“Nothing in this section shall open any office 
(not being an office mentioned in this section) to 
any person who is nob a member of the Church of 
England, where such office is at the passing of this 
Act confined to members of the said Church by 
reason of any such degree as aforesaid being a 
qualification for holding that office.” 

Clause 4 provides : — 

“ Nothing in this Act shall interfere with, or 
affect, any further or otherwise than is hereby 
expressly enacted, the system of religious instruc- 
tion, worship, and discipline which now is or which 
may hereafter be lawfully established in the said 
Universities respectively, or in the colleges thereof, 
or any of them, or the statutes and ordinances of 
the said Universities and Colleges, respectively, 
relating to such instruction, worship, and dis- 
cipline/’ 

In this very Test Act it is provided by Clause 5 :— 

“ The governing body of every college subsisting 
at the time of the passing of this Act in any of the 
said Universities shall provide sufficient religious 
instruction for all members thereof in statu pupillari 
belonging to the established Church.” 

Clause 6 enacts that: — 

“The Morning and Evening Prayer according to 
the Order of the Book of Common Prayer shall 
continue to be used daily as heretofore in the chapel 
of every college subsisting at the time of the passing 
of this Act in any of the said Universities ; but not- 
withstanding anything contained in the statute 
‘See Nineteenth Century lieview, January, 1899. 
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thirteenth and fourteenth Charles the Second, 
chapter four, or in this Act, it shall be lawful for 
the visitor of any such college, on the request of 
the governing body thereof, to authorise from time 
to time, in writing, the use on week-days only of 
any abridgment or adaptation of the said Morning 
and Evening Prayer in the chapel of such college 
instead of the Order set forth in the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer.” 

■Clause 7 provides : — 

“No person shall be required to attend any col- 
lege or University lecture to which he, if he be of 
full age, or, if he be not of full age, his parent of 
guardian, shad object upon religious grounds.” 

On the face of it the two -sets are very different and 
their spirit is very different. Then the Act of 1877 
•came. The Universities Act of 1877 directed that: — 
“ The Commissioners in making a statute for 
University or a College or Hall, shall have regard 
to the interests of education, religion, learning and 
research, and in the case of a statute for a Col- 
lege or Hall, shall have regard, in the first in- 
stance, to the maintenance of the College or Hall 
for those purposes.” 

Then they came to make the statutes for the election of 
Fellows in various colleges. They provided as a ride that 
there should be an examination and that then the 
electors should co-opt out of the candidates the man 
that they thought wa3 best for the place, having regard to 
it as a place of religion, learning, and research. Tiiey ex- 
pressly enact that it should be such a co-option having 
regard to the interests of religion as well as every other 
consideration. In the set of statutes that were enacted 
by the Commissioners under that Act they provided 
according to the terms of the Act in every one of the 
colleges for the maintenance of public worship, for 
prayers according to the Book of Common Prayer, and 
for the instruction of the pupils in the Creed and 
Catechism of the Church of England, and in a great 
many cases they appointed the different Bishops of the 
Church of England as Visitors of the College. In 
Merton College the Archbishop of Canterbury was the 
Visitor ; in Exeter, the Bishop of Exeter ; in Queen’s 
College, the Archbishop of York ; in New College, the 
Bishop of Winchester ; in All Souls’ College, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury; in Magdalen, the Bishop of 
Winchester ; in Brasenose, the Bishop of Lincoln ; in 
Corpus Christi, the Bishop of Winchester ; in Trinity 
and St. John’s, the Bishop of Winchester ; in Jesus Col- 
lege, Lord Pembroke ; in Wadham, the Bishop of Bath 
and Wells ; and in Worcester, the Bishop of Worcester. 
So that, though under the Test Act in Oxford and Cam- 
bridge and the application of them under the Statute of 
1877 the Universities are bound in a sense, they do not 
secularise them in any sense. They left them places of 
religion, and they made positive provision that they 
should be, both in their Fellows and m their teaching and 
their domestic discipline, places thoroughly in accord 
with the established Church of England, and places 
■where a man, if he sent his son for education, would feel 
that he would be brought up in a Christian way 
according to the conviction of the individual parent. It 
is on account of these differences, which we observed 
"between the legislation for Oxford and Cambridge and 
-the legislation for Dublin, that we put that reservation 
on our statement to. the affect that we preferred the 
Test Act as applied in the English Universities and Col- 
leges. I do not know, my lord, that there is any other 
question with regard to. this subject. What we want in 
substance is a place where a Catholic father in Ireland 
•who is himself a convinced believer, and attaches im- 
portance to the belief of his son, can send him to be 
educated with the assurance that nothing will injure the 
■religious convictions of his son or weaken his faith, and 
where there will be a domestic discipline in which, 
with, the father’s approval and consent, his son can he 
"brought up a Christian, get a Christian education, and 
a Christian rearing, such as a young man would get in 
one of the Colleges of Oxford or Cambridge. I take it 
•that, if an English gentleman wants his son educated 
•and sends him to Oxford, he can select his own college 
and his own tutor, and his son will be taught the 
principles of the English Church. He will attend to 
His religious duties, and it will be the duty of his tutor 
and the people of the college to carry out the father's 
"wishes in these respects, so that at the end of his educa- 
tion the father can reasonably hope that his son will 
■come home an educated and a Christian man, and the 
■people of Ireland claim that they should he provided 
with opportunities of that sort for themselves. I do 


not know that there is any other matter under this head D dbli m. 
that it is necessary for me to refer to. With regard to g epU oo, 1901. 
the material conditions of the institution that we want ' 'LL 
1 should like to say something. In the first place The Most Rev, 
we think that the University should be in Dub- Dr. O'Dwyer, 
lin. We want a central institution, and a 
national institution, and that should be in 
the capital of the country. There are many reasons 
for that. We have a certain traditional connection 
since Newman's time with Dublin as the centre of our 
Catholic efforts for higher education, and we have, as 
the nucleus of our future work, the University College 
still working in St. Stephen’s-green. We have, also, in 
Dublin, a very large and 1 most successful Medical School 
— Cecilia-street — entirely under Catholic management, 
without any endowment at the present time, and we 
are in Dublin within very easy distance of Maynooth, 
which is our great ecclesiastical college; so that if we 
had a central institution in Dublin we might hope, in 
a very short time, to have in it a very large number of 
students. I should not be at all surprised if our num- 
bers were well over 1.000 or, perhaps, 2,000 students, in 
a very short time, and then we should have really an 
immense institution in the country. Then again, we 
think it ought to be a residential institution. Trinity 
College is residential ; and, while we do not think that 
residence, or attending University lectures, ought to bo 
an absolute condition of getting University degrees, 
yet we think that there ought to be an opportunity for an 
adequate number of our students getting the education 
of a residential University, because we believe that resi- 
dence, by itself, and the mixing of students with one 
another, and with the Fellows and their teachers, has a 
great educational effect upon them. It is particularly 
desirable, therefore, that we should get a residential 
institution in Dublin, and we consider that it would 
lie rather unfair and unequal treatment to have Trinity 
College here, in Dublin, for the Episcopal Protestants, 
who can reside there, and to have our Catholic 
young men without any home knocking about in the 
lodging-houses of the town. The next material con- 
dition to which we attach importance is the equipment 
and endowment. It is quite clear now that within 
recent year's University Education has become incom- 
parably more expensive than it used to be. At the be- 
ginning of this century it was really a very simple 
thing. All you wanted then for University Education 
was a Professor and a room, and he did the whole of 
the work for his students. Now, with the progress of 
Science, you want laboratories and museums, and you 
want an enormous equipment that is becoming every 
day more expensive, if you are to exhibit in your Uni- 
versity the. highest results of Science. Therefore, we 
think that it is an indispensable condition of any insti- 
tution of this kind established for us in Ireland that 
it should be adequately equipped, and we think that it 
should also be amply endowed. We think so for this 
reason : a new University for Catholics will largely 
have to make its own name, and it will have to live 
on its own merits. If it is imuoverislied at the start 
it is very likely that it will fail through poverty, and 
people would say, “ These Catholics would not be satis- 
fied until they got a University, and then, after they 
got it, it broke down in their hands.” Therefore, I 
say, that it would be better not to get the University at 
all rather than to get it crippled by poverty. We had 
much better not get a University at all than not get a 
right one. These are the material conditions to which 
we attach importance. Then the question arises, how 
these conditions are to be realised for us, and at the 
outset let me state that the position of the Catholics in 
this country is this. We are simply asking to be placed 
upon an equality with other existing bodies. We wish 
to level up, and not level down, and, therefore, we ask 
you to give us wliat you have given to others. We do 
not ask you to give us nothing, and to take from others 
what they have already got. Let us all start perfectly 
equal. . That is. what we ask for. That equality can 
be arrived at in various ways. You may have a 
national University as they have in New South Wales, 
and you may attach to that University in one character 
or another a number of colleges, practically, if not 
technically, denominational. 

329. Most Eev. Dr. Healy. — Is it necessary to dis-- 
cuss the question here, under Section B, of an endowed' 

Catholic College, which would be on the same lines as 
Trinity College, under a great national University — is 
it necessary to. discuss that here?— That is for the 
Chairman to decide. 

330. Chairman. — As I understand, yon are merely 
adumbrating the possible changes which might be made? 
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— What I want to do is this : I want to bring out as 
clearly as I can the underlying idea in our mind of 
getting equality with people who have already institu- 
tions in existence, and I am discussing the various ways 
in which, possibly, that equality might be attained. 

331. I understand, if I have read aright your notes, 
that you put this scheme forward in order to reject it? 

The Comm Union sat in private for 


— No, no, my lord ; I put it forward not to reject it • 
but I put it forward for consideration, and I point out 
the pros and cons of it as they occur to me. I see a 
good deal in favour of it, and I see a good deal against 
it. 

Chairman. — I think the witness had better withdraw 
for a moment. 

ten minutes, and upon resuming, 


332. The Chairman said— The Commission consider 
that what you proposed to speak upon is not within 
the terms of their Reference ?— Then, my lord, 
the first possible solution which I mention here is an 
endowed college for Catholics in the Royal University. 

333. An endowed college^— Yes ; it is on page 7 of my 
Summary of Evidence. As to this it has to be said that 
it would be a considerable improvement on our present 
condition. In relation to utilitarian purposes, such as 
the education of young men going to professions, &c., 
&c., it would be a considerable help. 

334. Most Rev. Dr. Healy. — What page is this on? 
— Just at the bottom of page 7. Another advantage 
would be that with the large numbers of Catholic stu- 
dents to draw upon, it is quite possible that, if the 
college were adequately endowed and properly equipped, 
it would grow in a comparatively lew years into an im- 
portant institution. As it is, University College, 
Stephen’s-green, with a merely indirect endowment 
through the gratuitous services of the Fellows, holds an 
important place in the University system ; has beaten 
Cork and Galway Queen’s Colleges, and is a strong rival 
of Belfast. With ample resources it is quite probable 
that it might grow so strong as to absorb a large pro- 
portion of the prizes of the Royal University. In itself 
this solution is simple ; interferes directly with no exist- 
ing institutions ; and leaves existing Universities, at 
least, in principle, undisturbed. Now that solution has 
certain disadvantages. From the Catholic point of 
view it labours under the disadvantage of leaving us 
Catholics in Ireland on a distinctly lower level than 
our Protestant fellow-countrymen. Episcopalian Pro- 
testants have their own University system in Dublin 
complete within itself. We should be put off with a 
mere college, in a second-class University, in which we 
and the Dissenters, like second-class passengers, 
travelled together, while the privileged body of Episco- 
palians had a first-class institution for themselves. 
Of course, my lord, a good deal of that objection, or, at 
least, some part of it, is sentimental ; but there is a 
feeling of self-respect in the Catholic body of the coun- 
try that would make them press very strongly for 
equality in status with any other section of the com- 
munity ; and as the Episcopalian Protestants, as a 
matter of fact, do use Trinity College almost exclu- 
sively, and are entirely satisfied with it, they have that 
institution complete within itself, so that they can give 
themselves the best education which they are able to 
get ; we think, on the other hand, that we should have 
some institution corresponding with that, and that it 
is not fair to send us into a competition with a number 
of other religious bodies in a scramble for the. prizes of 
tlie Royal University. To some people, perhaps, that 
consideration _ might he a recommendation, for this 
reason — that it would give us the substance of what we 
want,_ and leave us our grievance. But such an in- 
equality could hardly be accepted by Catholics as a 
final solution, and, I assume, that finality — that is, 
having regard to the actual condition of things, and 
what may reasonably be anticipated as to their con- 
dition m the immediate future, should be an essential 
condition of any scheme of settlement which could be 
recommended. I have already stated that in any settle- 
ment, no matter how it is effected, we would ask for a 
residential college, and an endowment in proportion to 
our numbers, and adequate for our work. Now, both 
of these conditions would have far-reaching conse- 
quences. At present there is no residential college in 
Ireland outside Trinity College, Dublin, and it would 
not be easy to resist the claims of Belfast and Cork to 
be made residential colleges also, and thus change their 
essential constitution. If Belfast is made a residential 
college, its constitution will have to be changed, because, 
as a residential college, it could not work, I think, 
practically, under the conditions that Sir Robert Peel 
imposed on non-residential colleges. Non-residential 
colleges could fit themselves to an undenominational 
^tem incomparably better than a residential college. 
If students lived m a college, there would have to be, 
I suppose, prayers and worship, and all the other pro- 


visions you have got for them in the English colleges. 
Then there is the question, for instance, as to how you 
could have a predominating religious tone in an insti- 
tution which, from its foundation, was a purely secular 
and non-religious place. The essential principle of the 
Queen’s Colleges is that they are non-religious, and if 
you make them residential it follows that you will hare- 
to change that principle. Then, I think it extremely 
likely that our college, if we got it in Dublin, would 
soon become the strongest college in the Royal Univer- 
sity, and, I have no doubt whatsoever, that, without 
any disparagement to the Presbyterians, or the work 
done in the Belfast College, that in Uie Royal Univer- 
sity system tlie Catholic college would swamp Belfast. 
There is a letter which was published by a very able 
man some couple of years ago on that matter, in which 
that view was very strongly put. It was written by 
Mr. T. W. Russel], the Member of Parliament for 
South Tyrone, who has for long time taken a keen 
interest in this University Education question. He 
put forward, as we have all been doing, various possible 
solutions, and amongst others, he says: — 

“ Establishing and endowing a Roman Catholic 
college to be affiliated to the Royal University, 
under like conditions.” 

He puts that aside at once, and, further on, lie says:— 

“ What chance would the Queen’s College, in 
Belfast, or the Magee College, in Derry, have in a- 
race witli a highly-equipped new college, as this 
would be? And is there anything like finality in 
such a proposal?” 

I really do think that Mr. Russell j list put his finger 
upon the real blot. How it would, I think, work, 
out would bo in this way. In the first place, the Senate 
of the Royal University would probably have to be re- 
constituted in some way. At present it is a very queer 
body. It is a queerly constituted body. I have had 
the honour of being a member of it for several years. 

I was appointed, not for any academic distinction what- 
soever, for I had none ; nor was I appointed for any 
connection whatsoever with universities, but simply 
because tlie man that was put on before me was a Pro- 
testant of some denomination, and it was necessary to 
balance the number of Catholics and Protestants. The 
whole system is a most artificial one. Tlie Senate is 
composed of equal numbers of Catholics and Protes- 
tants. The Chancellor is always a Protestant, and the 
Vice-President will be always a Catholic. We had 
Lord Dufferiu as Chancellor, and the late Lord Morris 
as Vice- Chancellor, and we had Lord Emly as Vice- 
Cliancellor before him. Then, we have two Secretaries 
— one is a Protestant and the other a Catholio— and 
the whole is called “ undenominational.” I do not 
know if you could get a word to describe it ; but “ com- 
bined denominational ” would be a better description of 
it, because it is doubly denominational in every respect, 
for, whenever you put on a Catholic you must put on 
a Protestant to balance him, and whenever you put on 
a Protestant you must put on a Catholic. That seems to 
me a very bad arrangement, and tlie grotesqueness of it 
is apparent. Under that system I suppose that the 
colleges— these great colleges — if they are to be made 
residential, would get representation, on the governing: 
body of the place, and I think tlie first thing that 
would happen would be a fight for supremacy on the 
Senate between the Belfast and the Dublin College. 
At the present time one of the most unpleasant features 
connected with the whole working of the Royal Univer- 
sity — and I would almost say, as far as personal rela - 
tions are. concerned, the only unpleasant feature— arises 
out of the rivalry between Belfast College and the Uni- 
versity College in Dublin, and the Medical School in 
Dublin. The Dublin school has been doing very good 
work, and, according as its work progressed, it has 
stood in a better position with regard to results' 
than Belfast. When that came about there arose com- 
plaints on the Senate. The first explicit "complaint was 
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that the examining Boards were unfairly constituted, 
and that the students from Dublin have advantages in 
the competition as against students from Belfast. Per- 
sonally, I do not take any great interest in the dis- 
cussion. In itself it is not worth much ; but it is im- 
portant as a symptom, and it is important as showing 
that there is no community of feeling which I can 
perceive between the Belfast College and the Dublin 
men who are working here, and if you increase the 
strength of the College here, I think you would intensify 
that feeling. It seems to me that- if several colleges are 
to be combined in one University that there should be 
some homogeneity between them, some community of 
aim and some community of tone and feeling that will 
make them work harmoniously for their common pur- 
pose. But if they are rivals ; if the examinations are 
Eke the Civil Service competitive examinations, then 
over the whole of the University work you are only ex- 
asperating party feeling. Then, if in addition to that 
we have what we always have in Ireland, the annual 
review in the newspapers of the results of the examina- 
tions, and the Catholic papers flap their wings and 
crow when they get the upper hand ; and if, on the 
other hand, the Protestant papers flap their wings and 
crow when they get the upper hand, it would be, I 
think, only turning the University into a cockpit, and 
getting them to fight against one another, thus making 
that harmonious working which ought to exist between 
the two institutions impossible. Therefore, I think 
there is a great objection on that ground to the pro- 
posal to give us a mere college in the Royal University, 
side by side with Belfast. And further, I take it for 
granted that, in whatever is done, Cork and Galway 
Colleges will have to be reconstituted in some way or 
other. If they are, and if the play of natural forces m 
their locality is not prevented, they will become pre- 
dominantly Catholic institutions, and if they, too, 
are in the University system along with the College 
here, then I really believe what Mr. Russell says, that 
the Belfast CoEege would be left in a very poor position. 
Hitherto, it has 'been at the head of the Royal Univer- 
sity, and its results are very largely superior to any 
other results produced. "When it was a member of the 
Queen’s University it was in a still stronger position, 
because then it was associated with Cork and Galway, 
and the three of them regulated the whole University 
system, and Belfast, being by far the strongest College 
in it, had naturally the greatest influence in deter- 
mining the course of its study and work. _ Now it has 
been deposed from its position as a constituent of the 
University, and is a mere CoEege of the Royal Univer- 
sity. If you give us a college, and if Galway and 
Cork are colleges, I believe Belfast will become still 
lower than it is, and that the result of it will he a very 
great discontent in Belfast. The figures that I sub- 
mitted to your lordship yesterday show that since the 
Royal University came into operation Belfast has been 
going down in its numbers, and I think the Calendar 
will show that it has been going down progressively, 
and there is no reason to think that the reduction of 
the numbers lias reached the minimum yet; and it is 
quite possible, if there was grave discontent in the Col- 
lege, and dissatisfaction, that it would go much lower 
and, instead of being a very nseful institution in Ire- 
land, it might become more or less paralysed. For 
these reasons, I think that the solution through a Col- 
lege of the Royal University would not work. I may 
say that I saw a report of a meeting of the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, some time ago, 
at Belfast, where a resolution was proposed against 
the establishment of a Roman Catholic University in 
Ireland, which, by the way, no one is asking for. 
The feeling of the General Assembly was in favour of 
that resolution, but before it was passed, the Rev. Pro- 
fessor Leitch, of Belfast, said: — 

“ He thought the great danger was the establish- 
ment of such a CoEege in Dublin which wonld 
completely overshadow the Queen’s CoEege. It 
would be desirable, therefore, that they should 
add to the second resolution — ‘ And that they are 
•strongly opposed to the establisliment out of the 
public funds of a Roman Catholic University or 
CoEege.’ ” 

"That was seconded and carried nnanimously. So that 
the feeEng of Belfast itself, as far as we can gather 
from that report, is as strongly opposed to a CatlioEc 
College of the Royal University, as it is to setting, up a 
University for Catholics at all. Therefore, I think a 
•solution that would not satisfy us, and which would 


3l 

intensify aU the differences and rivalries that aR-eady Dublih. 
exist, and which would not satisfy even tlie people of s u 1801 . 
Belfast, would be a very unsatisfactory arrangement. ’ U. 

As I have said, the two CoUeges would, if they did any The Most Nev. 
good at aE, simply effect it by a sort of resolution of Dr. O'Dwyer, 
forces. They would be working E) opposite directions 
and they would neutralize each other to some extent 
just on the same principle as two boats tied together 
might be kept in the middle of the stream by pulling 
to opposite sides. Now, the alternative solution would 
be to give Belfast Queen’s CoEege a Charter and an ade- 
quate endowment, and set it up as a University. Give 
the Royal University, with its endowments, together 
with a fuEy equipped coEege in Dublin, and Cork 
Queen's CoEege, to Catholics. Leave Trinity CoEege, 

Dublin, and Dublin University, untouched, and make 
Galway Queen’s CoEege mainly a Technical and Agri- 
cultural Institution. Now this scheme would have, I 
think, the great recommendation of finality, because it 
would estabEsh substantial equality between the dif- 
ferent denominations in Ireland. Each of them wonld 
have its own University, and it is to be understood that 
each of the three Universities would be subject to a 
Test Act, and that they would be aE open to students 
of every denomination, so that you would not set up 
three water-tight compartments in University Educa- 
tion in Ireland ; but you would set up three institu- 
tions that mainly would be used by the different denomi- 
nations, and yet would be open to those of others. I 
may say that my own personal opinion is this : If these 
three Universities were so established, you would so 
change the feelings of the different bodies in Ireland to 
one another, that thev would be more largely used by 
each other and by individuals than they are at present. 

While Catholics, as a body, in Ireland, are protesting 
against what they consider wrong treatment in Univer- 
sity Education, with a great many of them it is a 
point of honour, apart from other considerations ; but 
if that were over, and if a reasonable provision were 
made for the body of Catholic students throughout the 
country, then individual students here and there would 
go, I have no doubt, for special and particular reasons, 
to these Universities more freely than they would at 
the present time. As far as we are concerned, what I 
should like to impress upon your lordships is that our 
main principle in this matter is the sanctioning of a 
system for the nation, and not so much the question 
of the action of the individual. We cannot sanction a 
system of education which, in the particular circum- 
stances of the country, we consider injurious to the 
nation ; but when aE the institutions established under 
that system can be made available for the individual, 

I believe they would be availed of by individuals more 
freely than they are at the present time. Another 
advantage that I can see in the scheme is tins — it 
would set free at once the large endowment of the 
Royal University which is now expended merely in 
examinations. The same body that examine now, and 
the same money that is now spent merely for examina- 
tions, could be then used for teaching as weE as for 
examination; and I think £20,000 a year, or there- 
abouts, in a country Eke this, is a very important con- 
sideration. I think, too, that it would be a satisfactory 
thing for those people in Ireland who are interested in 
Trinity CoEege to have this question closed, and closed 
for ever, so that they never need have any apprehen- 
sion for the future of their University. People cannot 
shut their eyes to this consideration, because the ques- 
tion is in existence, and until it is settled somehow it 
will be in existence. If it ultimately comes to this, 
that we cannot get a settlement by levelling up, it is 
quite possible that we shall be. driven to getting a settle- 
ment by levelling down. I will say this — and I think 
it would be a very unworthy thing to say it as a threat, 
or anything of that- kind. I do not mean it in the 
least in that way ; but I am merely looking to poEtical 
possibilities, and I say that it is quite possible that 
changes may come about in political affairs, that a 
body may come into power in this kingdom that would 
be very ready to join with ns in ptEling down Trinity 
CoEege. For myself — and I think I can also speak for 
a number of bishops in this matter — we have no desire 
whatever to see that state of things brought about. I 
do not believe that you wiE ever do any good for 
Ireland by wrecking a great educational institution, 
and I do not think yon wiE ever serve religion in Ire- 
land by weakening Trinity CoEege as a great centre 
of education for the Episcopalian Protestants. For 
my own part, I would infinitely prefer to see Trinity 
CoEege go on as it is, substantiaEy a Protestant insti- 
tution, than to see it made an absolutely secular insti- 
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Dublin. tution. That would be entirely repugnant to my 
3e r L 30, 1901. 5™ top*? and my own convictions, md thm- 
_ fore, I do not wish to see Trinity College 
Tiia Moat Rev. made a fourth Queen’s College. Therefore, I 
Dr. O’Dwyer, think, if a solution of this question that would 
bring finality with it could be found, that it 
would be a very important thing if the men who love 
Trinity College, as I believe every man who lias studied 
in it does, could feel that his Alma Mater is secure for 
ever, and will go on doing its work. Against this 
scheme there will be, of course, a certain amount of 
Protestant opinion, not on the merits or demerits of 
this particular scheme, but because it is a scheme that 
proposes to do something for the Catholics. I think 
that opinion may be disregarded, and I think it may 
be assumed that intelligent Protestant opinion in 
Trinity College, Dublin, and throughout Ireland gene- 
rally, would welcome a final settlement of this question 
which left them in full possession, unimpaired, of 
their ancient University ; and if it were so, and if we 
could assume that the Episcopalian Protestants as a 
body, together with the Catholics, would accept that so- 
lution, then you would have accounted for 3,899,415 
persons, or more than 87 per cent, of the whole popu- 
lation of Ireland. Then there remains the Presbyterians, 
who represent 10 per cent. Whatever may be said as 
to the right of a majority to rule in a country, I think 
that no ono will say that 10 per cent, have a right to 
rule a country, that not only are they to get educa- 
tional establishments in accordance with their own prin- 
ciples, but that other people who do not approve of 
their principles are to have these principles imposed 
upon them, or not to get any education at all. If the 
Presbyterians like the educational system of the Queen’s 
Colleges, let them have it, and let them derive all the 
benefit they can from it. We do not like that system, 
and, whether we are right or wrong, whether we can 
justify our position or not, the fact remains that the 
majority of the Irish people will not have it, and that 
they persist in refusing it. The Presbyterians say to 
us, “ If you will not take higher education upon secular 
principles, you won’t get it at all.” Is secular educa- 
tion to be regarded as a- truth of revelation, or as a 
self-evident proposition, like an axiom of Euclid? It 
is neither one nor the other ; it is simply a practical 
plan that suits some people in some places ; therefore, 
give it to those whom it suits ; but to exalt secular 
Education into a fundamental principle in the govern- 
ment of the country, and to impose it upon everyone, 
whether he approves of it or not, seems to me to be 
a most unreasonable position to take up. (Now, as to 
their Queen’s College in Belfast being raised to the 
position of a University, it is hard to see on what 
grounds any reasonable man could object to it. But 
it appears the General Assembly will object to it, and 
the man in the street in Belfast will object to it ; but 
I believe that academic opinion, in Belfast — I believe 
the opinion of the best men in the Queen’s College, 
men like Dr. Hamilton, a Protestant, and Dr. Whitla 
— will be found to be in favour of getting a charter 
for Belfast Queen’s College. I think the opinion of 
one man like Dr. Hamilton ought to outweigh the 
opinion of two or three counties in the North of Ireland, 
pd I will toll you why. I do not suppose that there 
is on the face of the earth a spot where religious feeling 
and party and political feeling is so rancorous and 
bitter as they are in the N orth of Irelnnld. Why, they annu- 
ally beat each other in the public streets in the interests 
of their religion. I do not suppose that in the world 
there is anything like the citizens of the same towns, 
men who aTe working together in the same employment, 
walking the same streets, getting a fit of mania, like 
animals in the dog days; and while that fit 
is on them spending some twelve or fourteen 
days m the month of July beating each other 
right and left in the public streets. When you 
are dealing with an atmosphere like that, what is 
the value of the opinion of the men who breathe it on 
the University Question? If it were a question o,f a 
College for Catholics in the North, as between the 
Catholics and the Presbyterians, I should discount the 
opinion of Catholics as well as I would discount that 
of Presbyterians. Neither one side nor the other in 
the North of Ireland can- look at any question of this 
kind in the dispassionate way in which it ought to be 
regarded. I met a gentleman the other day who was 
a candidate for Parliament in a largely Presbyterian 
constituency in the North of Ireland. He tolld me that 
he went about canvassing, and he went into the house 
of a Presbyterian, and after discussing with him the 
political questions of the day, the voter expressed him- 
self fully satisfied with his candidature, and this gentle- 


man thought he was sure of his vote. (But suddenly 
the voter asked him a question: "Will y ou 
University to the Papishes ? ” The candidate answerJj 
that he thought he would, because, he said he thouidit 
they had a right to have a University. Then the voter 
said, “If you are going to give a University for PanisW 
m Ireland you will not get my vote.” Now, that vote 
was absolutely incapable of understanding the auesti™ 
hut it is a sort of shibboleth. Men there go on the 
platforms and denounce us Bishops, and say that the 
Catholic laity are mere creatures in our hands and 
that the establishment of a Catholic University is o'nlv 
installing priests and ecclesiastics in power, and hv 
implication they insult the whole Catholic body in ' 
Ireland as if they were a set of sheep driven by their 
priests. Therefore, I submit, my lord, that their 
opinion is not worth much. There may he the objection 
—and I believe it has been made— that it is undesirable 
to separate the students of different religious beliefs 
into separate institutions. Now, if there were already 
in common institutions there would be some force in 
that argument. If when these institutions were set up 
sixty years ago for the common use of the people of 
Ireland, the people took them and used them, then it 
would be a very reasonable thing to say, “Do not break 
them up into separate parties.” But that is not so 
At the present time the Catholics of Ireland have no. 
place to go to. The Presbyterians have Belfast College 
and the Episcopalians have Trinity College all to them- 
selves. They wish to keep these separate institutions, 
but they will not give any institution for the 3,000,000 
of Catholics. Therefore that argument is not a fair 
one. If the people of Ireland were all being educated 
together it would he a fair argument, but when the 
Catholics have no place whatever to go to, and when' 
they ask for a place that will be in substance what 
Belfast College is to the Presbyterians and Trinity Col- 
lege is to the Protestants, they then turn rouritl and 
say to the Catholics, “You cannot put the people of 
the country into three separate water-tight compart- 
inents.” I say that is not an honest objection. Another 
objection is that the degrees of a University at Belfast 
wopld not be of so much value as at present, and that 
a University at Belfast would not be a success. Well, 
Dr. Hamilton thinks it would he a great success. The 
number of students is now 343, hut Dr. Hamilton is of 
opinion that in a short time they would have 500 
students, and he thinks it quite likely that, they would 
1 > 00 $ students ultimately in the University at 
Belfast. I accept the opinion of an expert like Dr. 
Hamilton, who knows the educational possibilities of 
Belfast, . rather than the statements of ordinary speakers 
at public meetings. Belfast College is not itself a new 
institution, for it has behind it a very long history of 
success as a University College. Belfast is a great city 
with great prospects, and it has Ideveloped more rapidly 
than any city in Ireland. Iti has an immense trade and 
great manufactures, where undoubtedly there will be- 
almost limitless opportunities for the application of 
Science in various ways, and I think that such a city 
m an ideal place for the setting up of a University. 
v\ hy should not Belfast, which is growing so rapidly, 
have its University as well as Birmingham, or as well" 
as the Colleges of the Victoria University at Manches- 
ter, Leeds, and Liverpool, which are all very near one 
another? They have a common purpose, which is to 
promote the material interests of their localities, and 
1 do not see why Belfast should not become a most 
suitable centre for a University. That idea of free 
Universities is held not only in England, hut it seems 
to me to have been an i'dea for Scotland ; and I think 
it is very likely that a University in Belfast would 
grow into a very great and very useful institution. It 
would be, as Sir Robert Peel said long ago, impossible 
to set up such an institution in Belfast without having 
it largely used by Presbyterians, but there is no reason 
on earth why it should not be a great centre for the 
whole Protestant body for the North of Ireland. It 
should be observed that the Episcopalian Protestants, 
who number some 579,000 in the whole of Ireland, 
number 359,000 m Ulster. Consequently, if the Pres- 
byterians do not seek to monopolise the whole place, 
then there is no reason why the large body of Episco- 
palians could not join with them and make it a very 
great University. With regard, to this solution, my 
li , \t | ay , t lis : Tlle Presbyterians living in 

the North of Ireland, being not only different' in 
religion, but having the peculiarities of a different 
race, would give a special character to the Unir 
yersity. In the 'North of Ireland there is a great 
infusion of Scotch blood amongst them, or rather, I 
should say, there is a great mass of Scotch blood with 
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. certain infusion of Irish blood. At all events, it is a I believe that in this way you would establish on the Dmuj-v. 

province of the country which has a certain indivi- top of the whole social fabric in Ireland friendly rela- $ epl 2 o, 1901. 

dual it v and it would impress that individuality upon tions between our leading intellectual men. I am as — 
the Universitv which would give ample scope for its sure as I am here that if we had a great Catholic The Most Rev. 

development. ' Trinitv College has its own character College in Dublin which would be a worthy rival of Dr. O’Dwyer, 

and its own tone, and it would go on as it is. The Trinity College, that the friendliest feelings would 

Catholic body in Ireland are Celtic in race and Catholic spring up between the distinguished men whom we hope 

in religion and I believe that a Catholic University to have in that College and their brothers who would 

would also ’develop a peculiar type. I do not mean this be working in the corresponding faculties in Trinity 

in reoard to relicion but if vou give free play to the College. Then I believe if we were looking for outside 

. ®, » . .I. T ’ „f +1,0 trroa+. mass ovaminars to V,»en mi the level of our examinations We 


natural forces that are in the character of the great mass e: 
of the Celtic Catholic population of Ireland, and let it w 
tind an outlet in a University, I say that it would pro- I 
duee a peculiar tvpe of University. I think that such a tu 


examiners to keep up the level of our examinations we 
would look to our sister Universities for them, and 
I am sure that nothing would give greater satisfaction 
and bring about such a reconciliation among the people 


variety will be for the good of ‘the country ; for you of Ireland than to have the friendly rivalry and practical 

will iii that way bring out all that is best in the intellect co-operation which would exist between those mstitu- 

of the nation, ‘and tlie country would be all the richer tions in the important- work of educating the Irish 
for having three distinct types of Universities working, people. 

The Commission adjourned for a short interval, and on resuming, 

335 Ghviumax.- Your statement lias been so carefully his answer was this : ‘ We, the Catholics of Ireland, will 
thought out, and so clearly expressed, that I am sure not trust the faith of our people to the guardianship of the 
we are much indebted to you for it. I wish only to ask Crown. You admit there is a danger ; you admit that we 

rou a few questions in order to still further elucidate should be protected, and you a secular Government, you 

J t wnn pnnsiiW the Queen’s a Protestant Government, ask us to constitute vou the 


vour U T)ositionT"i* understand vou consider the Queen's a Protestant Government, ask us to constitute you the 
fcolieces to have been a complete failure ?— That is, two protector of our people’s faith. That we will not do.’ 
_ ,, ° TUioroWn lie l,el,l no we have all held, that there IS 


of them. , . thereto 

336. Those are the Queen’s Collets that are in but one 
what I may call -for shortness a Homan Catholic lies cat 
population ?— Quite so. .... ^ ur ^ 1 ' 


Therefore he held, as we have all held, that there is 
but one authority as to questions of doctrine that Catho- 
lics can accept, that is the authority of their own 
Church. That- is the essential objection we have. 


337 And that- is owing to the conscientious objection Furthermore there was the question of the appoint- 
in' by the Homan Catholic Bishops, clergy, and ment of professors. The appointment of Professors 

laitv tt/mixed education ?— Yes, and to mixed educa- was reserved to the Crown, and the lemoval of pro- 
uity, to mueu euuusiir I > feasors, so that f the Crown were satisfied as to the fit- 


n the concrete form in these colleges, 
s that?— That is, the appointment of 


was reserved to the Crown, and the removal of pro- 
fessors, so that if the Crown were satisfied as to the fit- 
ness of the professor, not merely in the capacity of teacher 
of his own business, but in relation to the faith of the 


professors and removal of P ro j es ®° rs Catholic people of Ireland, he was to be appointed on that 
the hands of the Crown, and no adequate proys on uf] £ without any reference whatsoever to us. Now 
being made for the exclusion from the “ J it > qnite obvious that the citizens of a Catholic city like 

colleges of doctrines that were mimical to the teachings Cot £ or the Catholio peop i e 0 f Munster, had no security 

of the Church. whatsoever on which they could rely for the faith of 

339. The questions which I desire to put to you re- their sons if they sent them to the colleges on these 

TMisancre in vour evidence given .in.:,.,,.. ” +1,,+ T +r> nslr vnn this. That 


late to the following passage in your evidence given conditions.” On that I want to ask you this. That 
yesterday, which I shall read to you, because your state- sta t es a very high and definite view of education. As 
ment covers so much ground that it may be well to j- understand, vou consider that religion is inseparably 


recall your attention to this specific matter. This is from connected with all the arts and sciences, and accord- 

the shorthand writer’s notes. You said : “ Now I say ingly t j iat tlle . Church has a duty of regulating and 

it might be well if I mentioned here besides that mere determining the soimdness of the education which is 

statement of fact, if I stated why the Catholics of Ire- „ iven in secu lar as well as in theological matters?— 

land did not accept those, colleges. Those colleges were Th at ; s not . quite- my view. My view is this, that all secular 

based on what was called the mixed system of educa- sciences may come in contact- with religious doctrine, 

tion ; that is that people of different religious profes- and t j iat when a system was being set up in which it was 

sions should all frequent them, that nothing should be express i y stated by the founders that there was a pro- 

taught in the colleges but secular knowledge, and from v ; s 'i on to be made for the contingency of the system com- 

that teaching steps should be taken by the Government into collision with the doctrines of the Catholic Church, 
to exclude anything that was tinged with infidelity or then the question was, who was the proper authority 

that might hurt the religious feelings or convictions of tQ determine whether Catholic doctrines are infringed 

the students who were there. Now, that is one ideal or not _ Robert Peel said it should be certain nomi- 

of education. Over and against that- ideal of education nceg of t j le Crown. We held it should be some repre- 

is our Catholic ideal. Our ideal of education is that- sentat j ves 0 f the Catholic Church— that is, that the. 

religion and secular knowledge cannot be separated, and Catholic authorities should have the right to warn a 

that at the time, between, say, eighteen years ot sccular teacher ofi their own ground. Not that we 

age and twenty-five years of age, when every shouM have the right to go in, say, to a teacher of 


thinking young man is turning over in his mind the 
fundamental questions of life, questions that are at 


Chemistry and regulate his teachings. We have no 
right whatsoever to do that. No authority in the Catlio- 


iunaanieutai ijunuui.o v* - rignr wnarsoever iuuu uw. ", , . 

the bedrock of all belief, that it is necessary foi him 1Jc church has a right to interfere with t-lie teaching 
to be brought up in surroundings that will be congenial q{ r sciencei qua sc i en ce, within its own proper domain, 
to his faith and favourable to tlie growth of it. more than it has to interfere with a man m the 

’ ' supposing that it con(iuct of his business as a merchant, or a sliop- 


We hold that pure secularism, 


was possible, that is the theoretic secularism that would k but if the teacher goes outside his proper 

be absolutely neutral as regards religion,— we hold that d(n £ ai and i n f rin ges on Catholic doctrine, then we 

that is not the true way to educate young men. burther- thg Ca tholic authorities are the people to warn him 


° say pure secularism may theoretically exist- saj 


Sit that it cannot permanently exist as a system of an 
educational institution, that all the sciences that are 
taueht in a University come in contact with so many 
aspect. of_religion snd 


340. And also to judge of wliat are the boundaries? 

—Yes, of their own boundaries. . 

341. And, therefore, the boundaries of the scientific 
resrioii ?— Yes ; but at the same time it is perfectly ob- 
vious that-, a priori, there is, in every sccular science, 
an immense mass of matter in which such a question 


in one way or another touching on religions issues. Now, ^ inuue nse mass of matter in which such a question 

to take a concrete example, the instance of the seralansm ^ never possibly arise, and that the possible points 

with which we have to deal m these Queens ’ 0 f contact are very limited, and, therefore, it is only 

We have Sir Robert Peel and Sir James Graham tellin ithin those limits, and not over the whole science 
us that if you set up a system from only within the possible points of contact, that it would 

exclude all tests that there is the danger of the faath of ^ d . and the rig i lt 0 f ecclesiastical authorities 
the students being sapped by professors of secular know- be ^ off _ In the early part of my statement I 

ledge, that it is necessary to take measures n 5 a " put forwar d our ideal, the full conception of educa- 

so much so that Sir Robert Peelsaid as toinfideli^ P we Catholics want it, and as I said here to- 

we are aU agreed, Roman Catholics, Presbyterians. V ’ if we were . perfectly free we would conduct it. I 
and Protestants, to repel infidel doctrines. ^^nnot day, gl . ant( ?d that difference of opinion as toreli- 

douht that any attempt to disseminate such doctrines WKe n g the ideal condition of the 

Condition ol the world™*! 
’Si we el. knew the t»th, end th.t we 
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Dublin. a ll professed it, and that, having that know- 

on loni ledge of the truth, that we educated our youth 

■Sept. ^0^1901. 6 relation to it. But we have to deal with 

The Most Rev. a state of facts where we all do not know the truth ; 

Dr.O’Dw er. and we are not all agreed as to what the truth is and 

what our knowledge of the truth is ; and the Catholic 
Church then comes into a state of society such as we 
• have here in Ireland, mixed society, and there is a pro- 
posal made for the education of her subjects. Con- 
sidering all the circumstances of the case, she says that 
that precise form of solution is dangerous, hie ei nunc. 
In the first place, it does not at all come near our 
ideal, but it is not even tolerable as things are now in 
the circumstances of the country — that is the decision 
of the Catholic Church as regards that. That was the 
meaning of the earlier part of my statement. Then, 
when I came to consider why, da facto, the proposal 
that was made was not satisfactory, I pointed out the 
possibility of the secular teacher touching on questions 
of Catholic doctrine unfavourably ; and the proposers 
of the scheme contemplated that possibility, and the 
necessity of making provision for it. We said, “ We 
won’t have your provision ; it won’t do.” Sir Robert 
Peel said, “ All parties have a right to make that pro- 
vision, you Catholics as well as the Government, and 
here is a provision that should satisfy you.” We said, 
“ That provision won’t satisfy us — it won’t do.” 

342. You are not, I think, as great an admirer of 
this passage in your evidence that I have quoted as I 
am, because you have given an explanation of it which 
is much longer than the passage itself. I will ask you 
a more concrete question now. Was my distinguished 
colleague, the Bishop of Clonfert, right in saying in 
the controversy about the Queen’s Colleges, the prelates 
always demanded that the Queen’s Colleges should be 
so modified as to make them practically denominational 
colleges? — I should like to know what the. Bishop of 
Clonfert meant by the word practically. If he meant 
this by “practically,” that they would be used freely 
by the Catholics of the province, and that consequently 
the Catholics would come in in the numbers in which 
they might be expected, and that there would be no- 
thing in the teaching that would be hurtful to the doc- 
trines of the Catholic Church, then they would become 
practically denominational in the sense, in which we 
want them to be practically denominational now. 

343. May I take it the declarations the Hierarchy 
have made during the controversies as to the Queen’s 
Colleges, down to the present time, stand as the true 
exposition of the Catholic view about mixed education? 
— In so far as the Bishops in any declaration state 
principles they stand. In so far ns they deal with the 
application of principles to particular circumstances, 
you must consider the circumstances. 

344. But I had always understood that the high re- 
sponsibility of defeating the system of the Queen’s Col- 
leges was accepted by the Roman Catholic prelates, on 
the ground that they were doing so in defence of the 
vital matter of individual conscience? — No, I don’t 
think so. I think the position that was taken up by 
the Bishops of Ireland towards the Queen’s Colleges had 
regard to them, not so much with respect to the matter 
of individual conscience, but as a system for the coun- 
try. 

345. Can you point to any passage in those declara- 
tions which makes that distinction ? — I would point to 
this fact, that there never has been issued by the Hier- 
archy of Ireland any prohibition against individual 
Catholics going to the Queen’s Colleges, and if they 
held the view that your question suggests, they would 
have been bound to have issued such a prohibition. 

346. But what they did say was — I am quoting the 
exact words — “ That the system of mixed education in 
the Colleges was intrinsically and grievously dangerous 
to faith and morals?” — I don't think that was pre- 
cisely the way in which they put it— -but they said the 
constitution of these Colleges was intrinsically dan- 
gerous. 


347. As this is a matter of fact, you will excuse me 
a moment. I am reading from the resolution of the 
Irish Hierarchy of the 17th October, 1871.* The second 
head is this: — “In union with the Holy See and the 
Bishops of the Catholic world, we again renew our often 
repeated condemnation of mixed education, as intrinsi- 
cally dangerous to faith and morals, and tending to 
perpetuate dissensions, insubordination, and disaffec- 
tion in this country.” Am I not right in thinking that 
this represented to the Irish people that mixed educa- 
tion was regarded by the Bishops of the Catholic world 
as intrinsically and grievously dangerous to faith and 


morals, and that that applies not only to the circum 
stances of Ireland at that time, but generally ?— That 
was that in mixed education itself there is somethin? 
that contains a danger to faith and morals, that in tli 
nature of mixed education there is an intrinsic danger 6 

348. I want to ask you this about mixed education 
and, if possible, answer without a long speech. Am T 
right in thinking that the objection to mixed education 
is not to the mere fact that others than non-Roman 
Catholics are present as students, but to the lower 
quality of the teaching that is thereby brought about?— 
Partly that, and partly to the danger that in that 
teaching there will be injury to Catholic doctrine. 

349. Perfectly so, and may I put it thus, because 
I think we are of the same idea, that, where there are 
as of right, a body of non-Catliolic and Catholic stu- 
dents present, the teaching will be compromised by the 
fact that part of the recipients of the education are of 
the non-Catholic religion? — Quite so. 

350. It is against that you took your stand, and take 
your stand now?— Well, not entirely that. What we 
take our stand against is this. There is, first, the com- 
promising of the teaching ; the danger of the teaching 
of the Catholics being compromised in consequence of 
the presence of others having to be considered. But, 
given a proper selection of teachers of secular science, 
and a satisfactory guarantee that these teachers of 
secular science will • keep within their own 
domain, and won’t infringe on Catholic doctrine, we 
have no objection whatsoever to their teaching a mixed 
body of students. 

351. Where would you find any such guarantee?-— 
That is what I suggested towards the end of my state- 
ment to-day, that there must be someone to warn the 
Professor off the ground when he is encroaching on the 
Catholic territory. 

352. And you say the proper authority to judge of 
that must be the Roman Catholic Church? — As to the 
point of whether Catholic doctrine is infringed or not, 
yes. 

353. I want to compare that state of matters now, 
under the projected system, with the state of matters 
under which your Bishops successfully fought during 
all these years. Suppose you had to-morrow a Catholic 
University or a Catholic College — for the present pur- 
pose it does not matter which — and that you have no 
test, and that you receive students of all denominations, 
would the teaching which would be given under those 
circumstances be at all affected by the presence of the 
non-Catholic students? — I should say to this extent, 
that if there were a Catholic Professor dealing with a 
secular subject, and that all his students wore Catho- 
lics, and that, incidentally, he came in contact with 
some question of doctrine, that he would be less cau- 
tious in implications that suggested the truth of the 
Catholic doctrine, and the non-truth of other doctrines, 
than he would be if there were Protestant students pre- 
sent. If I was lecturing on a question of Science or 
History, and if they were all Catholics present, I would 
do my secular work, and I would feel perfectly free, in 
case a question cropped up in which religion and. doc- 
trine touched, to imply the truth of the Catholic doc- 
trine. 

354. That means that the people in a mixed class 

would get worse teaching, from the Catholic point of 
view, than they would if it was a purely Catholic class ? 
— If you mean by worse teaching 

355. Less Catholic teaching? — Less Catholic, but not 
less useful in the secular Science that is being taught. 

356. But I thought, according to what you said 
before, that one of the advantages of your system was 
that the youth between eighteen and twenty-five would 
be brought up in surroundings that would be congenial 
to his faith and favourable to the growth of it ?— Yes ; 
but don’t you see this, my lord, you must not isolate 
one circumstance of university life, but must take the 
whole body of university life. There is the domestic 
discipline, the instruction of persons in statu pupillan, 
and the whole tone and surroundings of the place, 
which have to be taken into consideration, as well as 
the teaching. 

357. That may be ; but still, if you consider the 
teaching by itself, apart fr.om those circumstances, then 
it appears you are prepared to assent to a system under 
which there will be less pure and less pronounced 
Catholic teaching?— Not less pure. 

358. Less pronounced? — No ; but there will be less 
of Catholic teaching. 

359. And that on account of the presence of the other 

students ? — Quite so. , 


* See page 383. 
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360. What I ask you is this : Is not that 

the very thing upon which you wrecked the 
Queen’s Colleges ? — It had nothing whatsoever 
to say to our wrecking o.f the Queen s Colleges, 
so far as I know. Why we refused the Queens 
Colleges was this, not because there would be secular 
Science taught there with an insufficient amount of 
Catholic doctrine, but there was no security that the 
secular Science would be taught without infringing 
Catholic doctrine ; and, furthermore, that the proposi- 
tion that was made to the Catholic nation of Ireland at 
that time was entirely inadequate. Because you must 
go back. We are sixty years now, almost, from the 
foundation of the Queen’s Colleges, and if we want to 
judge the action of O’Connell and the Bishops of that 
time, we must get back into the position in which they 

th ^l.'' V What then ? — I say simply this : You for the first 
time wanted to set up, in one of the most religious 
countries in Europe, a secular system of education that 
you had not set up for yourselves in England or Scot- 
land, or for the Protestants in Ireland. That was a 
very important thing, that for the first time in Ireland 
that experiment was to be tried, and was to be tried 
on the Catholics, and was to be the only chance of 
higher education that was to he given to the Catholics 
of Ireland. , . 

362. Then you represent it now as being more or 
less a question of time and circumstances? — More or 
less ; and it was anticipating this that I went into an 
explanation yesterday that these Colleges are con- 
demned, not as bad, but as dangerous. Danger is a 
relative thing. It is relative to the person, relative to 
the time, and relative to all the circumstances ; and in 
that sense the danger may be greater at one time than 
at another, or it may be very great for one individual 
and insignificant for another. In that sense it is a 
question of time and circumstances. 

365. But I have read in some of the articles or de- 
clarations on this subject that it was a question of 
danger in this sense, that just as a man might come safe 
through Balaclava, so, if a bold man chose to take his 
life in his hands, or (in this case) liis soul in his hanids, 
he might come through unscathed, hut that what you 
had to provide for was the general safety ?— That- is so. 
That is just my argument, that it was not a question of 
the individual, but was the question of a system for 
the whole country. 

364. That is to say, for an aggregate of individuals ( 

—Yes, hut the danger to a regiment of soldiers in a 
battle is incomparably greater than the danger to each 
individual member of it. It is infinitely more certain 
that some men will be hit than that any individual man 
will be hit. Dr. Walsh has shown that in the very 
illustration that you give, and the point of Dr. Walsh s 
illustration is simply this. I, as a Bishop, promulgate 
in my diocese the warning of the Church against the 
Queen’s Colleges, but suppose an individual man comes 
to me and says that this condemnation iftust be all 
wrong, because there is So-and-so, a good Catho- 
lic, and So-and-so, a good Catholic, and these 
people passed through the Queen’s College, and 
therefore there is no danger in it. “ Non sequitur, I 
say. “ Even if no harm ensued, the danger was there. 
To give you a concrete case, let me suppose now that a 
member of the Duke of Norfolk’s family in England, or 
the son of some other Catholic family wants to get a 
University education. He goes to Oxford. He goes 
now with the full permission of the authorities of the 
Catholic Church, and he goes into a University which 
in itself has a certain danger for Catholics, but he is 
justified in the circumstances in running whatever nsk 
is there, minimising the risk by his own personal pre- 
cautions. . . 

365. That fact about the English Universities is one 
which strikes me as presenting a serious difficulty in 
urging the view that mixed education is regarded by the 
Roman Catholic Church as intrinsically dangerous?— I 
should like to try and explain the difficulty in this way. 
In the first place, in England there is the question of 
individuals of a very small number, and most of them 
of very peculiar circumstances. They belong to a 
higher, a better social class, much higher than the mass 
of students wlio would go to a College here. In Ireland 
there was a question of providing wholesale a national 
system of higher education for a whole population of 
farmers' sons, shopkeepers’ sons, middle and lower 
middle classes, who had no preparation whatsoever for 
it. Now, suppose your lordship had a youth in whose 
religious ’education you were particularly interested if 
his personal character were strong, and gave you an 
assurance that he would withstand certain influences, 
and if you were able to take special precautions in his 


359. You and I must not occupy the whole afternoon. 

I will pass to another point. You have attached con- 
siderable importance in your evidence to the power of 
appointment and dismissal of Professors? — Quite so. 

370. You cited a passage from Daniel O’Connell m 
which he rejected the idea of the English Government- 
deciding upon whether a man was fit t-o teach the 
Catholic youth of Ireland ?— O'Connell ? 

371. Yes?— 1 That was not quite what O’Connell said. 
He would not accept the English Government as autho- 
rity as to whether the teaching was an infringement of 
Catholic doctrine. 

372. What you say lie said was, “His answer was 
this : 1 We will not trust the faith of our people to the 
guardianship of the Crown ; you admit there is a 
danger, and that we should be protected, an’d you, a 
secular Government, a Protestant Government, ask us 
to constitute you the protector of our faith ; that we 
will not do.’” You say that is a matter of dismissal, 
and not of appointment? — It was neither a question of 
dismissal nor of appointment. 

373. What was it?— It was the question who- was to 
decide what was an infringement of Catholic doctrine or 
what was not. Was it a function of the Crown to- 
undertake that office. O’Connell said it was not, and 
I agree with him. 

374. You say that was O’Connell’s reply to Sir Robert 
Peel’s statement that if there was any attempt to dis- 
seminate infidel doctrine it would he repelled if you 
commit to the Crown the power of Visitor to these 
academic institutions. I may be wrong, hut I under- 
stood the meaning was the Crown was to get. the power 
of punishing wrong doctrine by dismissal ?— Quite so ; 
but O’Connell’s argument, as I understood it, was this, 
not whether it would be right for the Crown to appoint 
or dismiss as to doctrine, but whether it was competent 
for the Crown to take into consideration the question 
of doctrine. 

376. You have suggested a scheme by which the 
Visitors might be some lay or impartial body, but then 
you say they -are to refer to experts — that is to say, to- 
the Bishops— to explain whether the offence has been 
made out or not? — 'No. 

376. Yes, pardon me; because the question being 
whether what the man had taught was bad doctrine, 
that question is to be referred to the Bishops, and 
apparently the presence of other people as judges and 
otherwise would be a mere ceremonial formality, if 
their duty~is to submit the only issue in the case to 
the experts ? — Might not it be this way ? Suppose the 
question were referred to the Bishops, is this or is it 
not an infringement of Catholic doctrine, and they say 
it is, then the person concerned, the Professor, is 
brought before the Visitors, and the question then is 
how is he to be dealt with. One man says he should 
be dismissed, and another says, “No, better give him 
warning ; let us simply call his attention to the matter, 
and request him to keep off that ground in future.” 

377. Is nob that an exact description of the relative 
duties of a jury and a judge? — I do not think so. I would 
' put it this way. Suppose there was no such tribunal 
as I suggest, and suppose the Governing Body of the 
University dismissed that man, and suppose he took an 
action against them for wrongful dismissal and it came 
before a civil court to be tried, I presume the issue 
F 2 
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Dubmx. would be— let us suppose that by the statutes of the 
_ . Qnl institution he was prohibited from teaching any doctrine 
Sepf. ihui. tha( . infringed reyea ie ( l religion, that the question for 
The Most Rev. the judge and jury to determine would be, did he or did 
Dr. O’Dwyer, he not infringe the doctrine of revealed religion ? What 
assistance would that court get as to whether he did or 
did not ? If it was a question of law you would bring a 
lawyer. If it was a question of science you would 
bring a scientific man. When it is a question of Catho- 
lic doctrine you would get a Catholic expert. Therefore 
I say, instead of having an action at law, with the case 
going perhaps to the House of Lords, and judges and 
juries trying what is Catholic doctrine, let the body of 
the University within itself settle it, but let them 
get the information in the beginning from the men that 
a Civil Court would have to get it from if an action 
were brought. 

378. Apparently I can put no question that can be 
answered shortly, but I will make another attempt. 
Am I right in saying your proposal is that the power 
of inflicting punishment shall be with the Visiting Body, 
but that the decision of what is within or without the 
province of some teaching should rest with the Bishops ? 
— That is my suggestion. 

379. I dare say you have read the article in the 
Dublin Review of January, 1890, by my distinguished 
colleague, the Bishop of Clonfert?* — Yes, but it is a 
good while since I read it. 

380. It is a very good article, as you might suppose. 
There is a passage which I am afriad I must read, be- 
cause it seems to be very important, and then I will 
put one or two questions upon it. He is speaking of 
the power of vetoing the appointment or continuance in 
office of heterodox or immoral professors, and he says : — 
This power, therefore, must in some u-ay be secured 
to the representatives of the Catholic Hierarchy in the 
government of every Catholic college. But in whom 
is it to be immediately vested? In the statement sub- 
mited by the Archbishop of Cashel and the Bishop of 
Clonfert, in the name of their colleagues, they suggest 
that this power should be given to the Bishops on the 
Senate of the Catholic University College; but in the 
Draft Charter which was sent to Sir George Grey in 
the name of all the Bishops, and which was probably 
drawn up by Cardinal Cullen, it was proposed : That the 
four Roman Catholic Archbishops for the time being 
shall be Visitors of the said college, and their authority 
shall be supreme in questions regarding religion or 
morals, and in all other things in the said college." 
There can be no doubt that the latter would be the 
simplest and perhaps the most satisfactory way of 
securing to the Bishops that supreme control in all 
those things relating to faith and morals which has 
been indicated above. It would be found very incon- 
venient in practice to give to the Episcopal members 
of the Senate a power which was not shared by their 
clerical or lay colleague of the same Board. No doubt 
the members of the Senate — especially of a Catholic 
Senate— would generally defer at once to the ascertained 
views 'of the Bishops on questions of this kind. But 
by reserving an appeal to the Archiepiscopal Visitors 
if any difficulty arose, and holding their decision as 
final, every, objection would be removed, and the rights 
of the Hierarchy in faith and morals would be 
effectively safe guarded. And, surely, when there is 
question of a Catholic College, nothing cars be more 
natural. than to have ecclesiastical Visitors, and it might 
very fairly be. assumed. that they would not act in any 
narrow or illiberal spirit, and that whatever might 
be their prejudices as churchmen or politicians, when 
tliey were appealed to as judges, they would temper 
justice with mercy, and act in a spirit of large-minded 
equity. It has been suggested that in that case it 
would be useful to add to the four Catholic Archbishops 
one or two of the Catholic judges, whose knowledge 
and experience would he valuable on questions of law 
and who, doubtless, would not be over anxious to mix 
themselves up m questions of faith and morals. The 
supreme control would still be egectively secured 
^voiding to Catholic principles, to the Episcopal autho- 
nty. . This . is a point on which we cannot offer any 
definite opinion; but it is obvious that in the way 
which the Bishops themselves have indicated in the 
Draft. Charter may be found a simple and easy solution 
of this critical question.” 

That is a long passage ; but it is clearly written, and the 
point to which I wish to draw your attention .is this : 
the writer of that article is indifferent, he says, to the 
means by which control is secured to the Bishops but 
he says it is essential in a Catholic University that that 
control should m some way be vested in them Do 
you assent to that?— Yes ; meaning by control authori- 
tative decision on the question of doctrine. That is 


the essential part, I believe, of Dr. Hcalv's 
What I believe Dr. Healy desires is tins— and wt"' 
we all want is this— that those who are competent- . 
say what is Catholic doctrine shall say it and th 
the Visitors, or whatever tribunal is appointed .1,??} 
then deal with the question. should 

381. You see, the Bishop quite fairly faces, or dk 
cusses, the various ways m which other people mavT 
introduced into the operation of appointing or a' 
missing, but ho says which ever way is adopted tk 
one thing necessary is that the power to decide on faifh 
or doctrine shall be with tile Bishops?— Quite so “ 

382. I pass to another subject?- I am afraid I 

taking up a good deal of time ; but I would like to mZ 
one remark as to the whole question, and it is that surt 
a question, I believe, might not arise mice in half » 
century. 5 

383. That was said in 1845. In the interval between 
that and the present time, the same observation applies 
to the whole of the period between 1845, when the “ G 0 d 
less colleges " were established, and the present time?- 
Yes. I think it only right to point out that this would 
be a question of a Visiturial board in a college entirely 
satisfactory. The other is a question of dealing with a 
system that is entirely unsatisfactory. 

384. The next matter to which I wish to draw vour 
attention is this. You said, before luncheon, that this 
College or University which you now propose, would 
not be a denominational college?— In the strict tech- 
nical sense. 

385. What is the strict technical sense?— It would 
have test Acts. 

386. There will be no tests. You make a virtue of it 
that your professorships shall be open to men of all reli- 
gious denominations? — Yes ; but it would be uncandid 
for me not to say frankly that I believe that in a Uni- 
versity for Catholics the governing body would have 
regard to religion ceteris paribus in the appointment of 
Professors. 

387. I am very glad you said that. I was just going 
to ask you this question — is not the character of the 
governing body the key of the situation ?— Yes. 

388. And if you have the right sort of governing body 
you may make your mind easy about tests or anything 
else ? — Yes. 

389. And, accordingly, you prefer to have no tests 
in tlie new University, and you are perfectly ready to 
invite as many Protestants as like to come in?— Quite 

390. But if you have the right governing body you 
are sure to have the right Professors? — Yes. 

391. I have heard it said — I am not sure you said 
it, but others said it, and made a virtue of it— they 
were content that the governing body should be pre- 
dominantly lay? — Yes. 

392. It has been remarked upon that— and I just 
want to draw your attention to it here — that it does 
not matter whether the lay element is numerically pre- 
dominant or not, it all depends on whether you have 
got the right laymen ?— That, of course, would have a 
very great deal to say to it. 

393. I suppose by the right men you mean people who 
would, in Dr. Healy’s words, generally defer at once 
to the ascertained views of the Bishops on questions of 
this kind? — On any question of faith and morals, I 
take it for granted, among Catholic people, that they 
would defer to the Bishops. 

394. We must not be misled by the phrase “ question 
of faith and morals.” The question of faith and morals, 
as it occurs in connection with the appointment or 
dismissal of Professors — it was that alone was under 
discussion? — The point there under discussion was the 
dismissal of Professors for the alleged specific offence 
of violating Catholic doctrine. 

395. Pardon me, it is the power of vetoing the ap- 
pointment or continuance in office. The Bishop of Clon- 
fert says, in the paragraph about visitors, ‘‘As the 
Bishops pointed out most distinctly, both to Sir George 
Grey, and afterwards to Lord Mayo, it would neces- 
sarily imply, in a Catholic college, the power of veto- 
ing or continuing in office of heterodox or immoral Pro- 
fessors ” ? — I do think, if there was a question of ap- 
pointing a Professor in a Catholic college, and if there 
were some representative of the Bishops on the Senate, 
and. lie said, “He is an entirely objectionable teacher, 
he is not a fit man to appoint to this place, on the 
grounds of religion,” I have no doubt whatsoever that 
an average body of laymen would defer to them on tna 
subject. 

396. Perfectly so. I suppose the permissibility ® 
any of those liberal features in the new University 
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depends on how far they are, or are not, effective 
barriers to the carrying out of the theory which with- 
stood the Queen’s Colleges ?— Would you repeat that, 

? Those liberal elements in the proposed scheme 
are permissible only if, and so far as they are not 
effective barriers to carrying out the theory of teaching 
which withstood, the Queen's Colleges?— 1 don’t catch 
the point of the question. What is it you call 

3911*1 will try to enumerate them : a predominance 
•of laymen in the governing body, no test, and the rest 
0 f ft ?— There is no manner of doubt whatsoever that 
the whole purpose would be to set up an institution 
that would be entirely different from the Queen’s Col- 

k*399. One word about the admission of Protestants. 
I suppose you have no objection whatever, but would 
be only too glad, to see Protestants in a Catholic col- 
lege ?_You don’t mean for proselytising purposes? 

400. I don’t suggest anything : you have done so ? — 
As far as I am personally concerned, I would be abso- 
lutely indifferent. 

401. It would be absolutely indifferent to you, but 

the teaching would be slightly modified for the worse 
if they came in sufficient numbers? — What do you 
understand by “ the worse ?” , a _ 

402. Diluted?— The Professors, if they had Protes- 
tants in the class, would be bound in honour to be on 
their guard to say nothing that would be hurtful to 
them or injurious to their religious convictions, but if 
they knew that all the students were Catholics, they 
■would speak with greater freedom. 

403. They would be bound in honour as gentlemen ? — 


404. Not as Catholics ? — I don’t care to make the dis- 
tinction. In fact they would be bound.. 

405. Let me refer you to another point that I don’t 
think we very much differ about. I hope I may take 
it from you that you consider Mental and Moral 
Science should be an essential part of an Arts faculty? 
—Decidedly. I don’t know of “ an Arts faculty," but 
of University teaching. 

406. It generally is part of an Arts faculty, I think. 
Now yon have noticed, I dare say, a proposal not to 
•endow those Chairs?— That is the Chairs of Mental 
■and Moral Science. Mr. Balfour made that proposi- 
tion.* 

407. Are you prepared to assent to that? — I should 


-say so. 

408. Do you understand, as you seem prepared to 
agree to it, why that should not be done ? — Why they 
■should not be endowed? 

409. Yes?— The reason was, I understand, that en- 
dowment was co-extensive with the Test Act, and any- 
thing the Test Act did not cover, should get no State 
aid. 

410. T understand yon would have no test about Men- 
tal and Moral Science teachers either? — The meaning 
of the suggestion of Mr. Balfour was, as T understand, 
that you must apply tests to Mental and Moral Science, 
Trot if you do you get no endowments. 

411. Would you think it necessary to apply tests? — 
Well, that is a question to consider. 

412. If you had a governing body whom you could 
trust, why should you bother about tests for these 
■Chairs? — Well, that is a question that would apply to 
all faculties. The question would be, whether Mental 
•and Moral Science would be practically attached to the 
Theological faculty, and left under the control of the 
•Bishops, or whether it would go in with the general 
teaching of the University. Looking at it from our 
Catholic point of view, there is the advantage of abso- 
lute control if you apply the test, hut there is the dis- 
advantage of want of endowment. For my part, I 
don’t see the necessity of applying any tests whatever to 
Mental and Moral Science Chairs, on the condition 
that they are taught as sciences, and that the teachers 
of them keep off Catholic ground. 

413. There is a question I would like to ask you, 
although I know what the answer will be. You have 
given us most powerful and interesting reasoning to 
show that what you propose would be for the good of 
the country as a whole. I wish to ask you this— I sup- 
pose you believe a Catholic University, such as you 
propose, will strengthen Boman Catholicism in Ire- 
land ? — It is not easy to answer that ; not so easy as it 
looks. 

, 414. But it won’t weaken it, or yon would not be 
here?— It would educate Catholics in Ireland very 
largely, and, of course, a religious denomination com- 


posed of a body of educated men, is stronger than a re- 
ligious denomination composed of a body of ignorant 
men. In that sense it would strengthen Boman Catho- 
licism. 

415. Is there any sense in which it won’t?— As far 
as religion is concerned, I really don’t know how a 
University would work out. If you ask me now 
whether I think that that University in a certain num- 
ber of years would become a centre of thought, 
strengthening the Catholic faith in Ireland, I cannot 
tell you. It is a leap in the dark. 

416. But it is in the hope that it will strengthen 
your own Church that you suppose it? — No, it is not, 
by any means. We are Bishops, but we are Irishmen, 
also, and we want to serve our country. 

417. This being to a large extent a religious question, 
I suppose you have considered whether this will ad- 
vantage your Church or not? — Yes ; but the real point 
before our minds is tills, we don’t want to submit to be 
at a disadvantage in a secular matter, on account of 
our religion. We consider it as bad, in our age, to be 
deprived of higher education, because we are Catholics, 
as we considered it in an earlier age to be deprived 
of the right to hold land because we were Catholics. 
If the Catholics of Ireland agitated to be restored pos- 
session of their land, it would not be a fair thing to 
turn round and say, “You want to get possession of 
land to strengthen Catholicism.” No ; but they want 
to get their rights as citizens. 

418. I was sony to hear you say that if you did not 
get what you want, you might propose to level down? 
— What I said was this, -that it is inevitable that the 
people of this country will not submit permanently, if 
they can. to an inequality, and that if they could not 
get equality one way, they might look for it in another. 

419. But, personally, suppose that this were refused 
by Parliament, I presume, you are not in favour of 
depriving the existing educational bodies of their en- 
dowments? — I may say this, that I would look on the 
tearing down of Trinity College, or the wrecking of it, 
with absolute horror. 

420. Most Bev. Dr. Heady. — I only want to put you 
one or two questions. Was not the main objection of 
the Boman Catholics to the Queen’s College system the 
fact that the Crown reserved to itself the nomination 
of the Professors? — It was the principal. 

421. Yes, that is what I mean ; that is an important 
point, the main objection, and I suppose the second 
main objection would be that put forward, amongst 
others, by Sir Bobert Inglis, that it was a system from 
which, officially, religious education was excluded? — 
That is so. 

422. That is all I have to say about that point ; the 
Bishop’s answers on these two points are important. 
With regard to the so-called Court of Appeal, I wish 
to know would you be satisfied with a court of this 
kind — two Catholic prelates and two judges — eminent 
judges — one of whom might be a Protestant, would yo'u 
bo satisfied with such? — Quite so. 

423. And it would be unnecessary to make any for- 
mal distinction between their powers in the Court of 
Appeal? — Quite so. 

424. What would happen in practice, I presume, is 
what happens in similar circumstances everywhere, that 
on the questions with which the experts are familiar, 
they would give their opinion, which would he sup- 
posed ,to rule the decision of reasonable men. If the 
question were a question of law, it would be for the 
judges ; if it was a question touching faith and morals, 
it would be for the bishops ; and then, having this 
information before them, there would be no difficulty 
about a reasonable decision? — Not at alL 

425. Mr. Justice Madden. — I would wish, in the first 
instance, to develop your views on an important branch 
of our inquiry, which is absolutely non-contentious. 
You have described University Education in words, 
which I will take the liberty of adopting, as the crown 
of the educational system of the country. It follows 
from that, I think, that we ought to consider it in con- 
nection with the Intermediate system of education, if 
not with the Primary, at all events, in connection with 
the Intermediate system which has existed in this 
country since the year 1878. Now, my lord Bishop, 
you asked a question which I asked myself, shortly 
after I became a member of the Intermediate Board, 
and that is, “ What becomes of these boys ? ” I sup- 
pose you will agree with me that the introduction of 
the Intermediate system and payment by results had 
the immediate effect of stimulating secondary edu- 
cation in Ireland ?— Very much so. 


* See Mr. Balfour's letter to a Constituent, page 377- 
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426 You will also, I think, agree with me that, of reconstituted at all, ought to be particularly develonu i 

late vears at all events, it fell into an unfortunate in that way. , M f 

L?ove ; that is to say, from the way in which the 434. I was struck by that observation. Possibly 
rewards were distributed amongst the schools, undue this moment, you are not able to give us detailed ’ 


Grammar School Education. A certain number of you .flunk they could be reconstituted, so as to senW- 

the students brought up to a high level of secondary Technical Colleges. I observe in your pamphlet to, 

education, found their way into universities, and the reject the idea of their being used for that purpose! 


-Do you 
might bo 


man how the government 0 ] 
^constituted ? 1 


these college 

436. That would lie involved in the question?— j tat 
it that they would be more or less provincial coUesx 
and, therefore, I think their government should haw 
more or less a provincial character. Of course, sped, 
mg now, I am making the merest suggestions, beats* 
e-no cannot make constitutions off the reel. 


question you asked, “What becomes of these boys?” re- As they are. 
lated to the general mass of the students. I dare say 
you will agree with me that Ireland is a country in 
which this higher education is, if not prejudicial, at all 
events, useless, for the great mass of the population, who 
must ultimately take their places among the industrial 
and commercial classes, and that for them another form 
of education would be more to the purpose ?— That that 
Intermediate Education might be usefully developed on 
the scientific and industrial side. 

427. Quite so; and that it had been unduly deve- _ 437. If you would prefer it, I would simply nowmen. 

loped on what I may call the old Grammar School side? tion the subject for your consideration, and suggest 
—I hardly say that ; but it was too exclusively deve- with the assent of the Chairman, that you might give 
loped on that side. a memorandum on the subject ?t— I think it would 

428. Well, I agree. I suppose you are aware that in be a better way. 

consequence of the action of the recent Commission, a 438. My questions to you are intended to 1» 
reform has been attempted; how far it may be success- simply suggestions, but I think you agree with me 

ful is to a great extent a matter of speculation, but the that that is an important branch of our inquiry ?— Teir 

Intermediate Board are endeavouring to make it the important ; but I would say this, that I think it would 
interest of the managers of the secondary schools, to be possible to make an entirely satisfactory reconstruc- 

adopt a suitable form of higher education for boys who tion of these colleges to make them available for all 

must ultimately find their way into the commercial and their localities. 

industrial classes ?— Yes. 439. Perhaps I may adverb, not in a controversial 

429. Perhaps I may say that this question— you will spirit, to an early observation of yours, a free translation 

also probably agree with me— is a Roman Catholic of the phrase— it was not my phrase, but I adopt it 


question only in this sense, that the majority of 
the population for whom we are making provision hap- 
pens to belong to that faith? — It has nothing whatso- 
ever to say to their religion. 

430. I have had the advantage of reading a pamph- 
let, which I hope we have all read, of your lordship’s, 
entitled, “ A University for Catholics in relation to 
the material interests of Ireland.” I won’t cite from 
it, further than to call attention to it. I notice that 
it contains valuable information given on this sub- 
ject. As I understand, your suggestion is, that not 


entirely in the sense in which I understand lt- 
“ Hands off Trinity College.” I should not like it to- 
remain on the notes without the explanation that I am 
sure you will give, as meaning what you at the moment 
suggested, that provided you leave Trinity College un- 
touched, we don’t care what is done for the rest of Ire- 
land? — Oh, no. I did not mean that. 

440. I knew you did not? — I am very much obliged 
to you for the opportunity. What I meant to say was, 
provided Trinity College was left alone, that they would 
not oppose anything that was done for improving tie 


only should the Intermediate or Secondary Education education of IhV'oTfholics of Ireland, that' ttfey K 
T ,, Jf tever University system to be useful and in the interests of their fellow-country- 
prevails m Ireland, should take up these students and me n 

f 1001 '' witI 5 * “S? «1. Oil, yen, that makes your meaning d.amif-r 

class education suitable to their future careers ? — Quite would be very sorry. fa 

S °’/m tt-p , ,, , . . 441a. It was because I knew that you didnot intend, 

10 f he T°!S?”- “ ntl a *‘ “ *" ”< that interpretation, I ,»i 

^ ? t;»ti» has tom nailed to DMrtfrsK Kt 

»i personal e^erta* but df 

tion given at Antwerp, Leipsiz, Paris, and The Hague. - n h . 8 ay ° ?. ? ou . r . oonclusion as to wllat would te 


‘The aim of the present paper is to describe certain 
efforts which are being made on the Continent ol 
Europe to provide the highest class of commercial edu- 
cation, the kind of advanced and specialised training 
which a young doctor gets at the hospital, a young 
lawyer in the lectures ^provided at the Inns of Court, 
— , Orders at th 
r professions.”' 


the natural result? — Ye.. 

442. I pass from it with that observation. You have- 
said, my lord, and I quite understand the remark, that 
what you ask is not a Catholic University — that is to 
say, not a Catholic University as defined in the Ninth 

*»..»«=* m lectures -nrmnnen or n . Discourse of Cardinal Newman, or in your own very 

and a candidate for Holy Orders at the Theological in Nineteenth Century of January, 

Colleges, and u.tious other professions ”* Tom Idea —LLS*! T*?" »t*»d-what yon have suggested » 
»Hh regard to the branch of the snbiect with whiohl 8 ? °J Jr °” lde,1 > Wt - “ S’™ sar > 7 f 

am dealing is, that the Secondary an! Univemitf Edu! *°u ‘ 1 “ «“• * 

cation should be co-ordinated ?— QnitP so y JLQU , - ^ hat whateTC1 ' scheme is recommended has to be- 

432. One should lead up to the other and that 8U ^, lt< ? r d to Parliament ?— Quito so. 

higher phase of education, 5 both SecondarV and Unf . Now > ^ ie scheme which you have just now sug- 

versity, which has been so much neglected^ Ireland gted ln ° utlm ® ls - therefore not what you would do- 

should be paid special attention to by thfe Commission ? exact , wo * ds are these : “ Not what you would do if , 

= 2 ? ’ { ?bj4 or STtaS? sr e you stated very cieariy? - in ite en ' 

that it would be 1 free to^IfoTon toa^lfdT ol °hieh^r if 4 ?' 1 quit ^, ll f dei ' at ' lnd ' Jt is something short of 

education. at sicle of hl S h ' r what you would do if you were free?— Yes. It is quite , 

433. The College or Universitv which ™ P 0ssiljle that had we the means we would have kept on 

and I can quite understand your reason would he^nra’ ^ e ^ m , an ® University of 1854, and we would have now 
lised in Dublin. It occurs to m o I tint th« Ireland a University very likely corresponding with 

simply for assistance^ thSTjjM gjft University of Laval, in Can Ja. . 

education, commercial and scientific education t 445 ‘ T ^ at ls precisely the next step I was going to- 

rn regard to which local institutions would ho L.;.T J was qmt ® c ? rfcain that those Universities were pr^ent 
valuable ?-Oh, yes; and, therefore ! pS SS y0U . r m . lnd ‘ Th® government of that Universito- 
my statement that I thought the Cork OtipTp ii Louvain— is perfectly satisfactory to the Catholk 

and the Queen’s College in Galway, if they ie^t^De Chu^h?’ Y * S g0Ternment Bishops of the 

of “ ^ecial Report^o^^ucaUontl Sufy‘ect8°isme(f^^^ ? a e n ’ a ’ 8nd H o-vre,” by Mr. M. E. Sadler, in Vol. 3. p- 

Department, 1898 r ” (0. 8988). J ‘ 6y the Director of Special Inquiries and Reports to the English Education 

T See page 312. 1 
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_ -nation of the question would be dents of that class, notwithstanding that it has — 

44 ^'j And ^Tn/^ch a University a2d its recognition become a teaching University For students so S e P t. 2^1901. 
the endowment of to grant degrees ?— Quite circumstanced it still offers the alternative of a de - Mt K 

as a University having powei to gram e ^ obtainable by private study. The result would 

so. . • . lip ideal ?— The Meal. be tliat there would be no such degree obtainable 

«• SRtJlfc S»l» said, in politics in Ireland !_Not at all. I shonld propose that the 
< 148 . I think It generally what must be done. reconstituted Royal UmrerBity should examine for its 

tie second best thing is sen ^ J „ in mdmt an d degrees resident mid non-residont students. Mil 

I, approaching that ideas and not IMveraity does the same. Ton can keep term m 

me that I am tmj ^ Pi n. . f , ;n(leed j, wfls Trddty College now and for years past by eiaounation 
hinting at any OP -because I approach this ques- alone. It is not necessary, as I uriderstand it, for keep- 

jouibla for m. i» do =o, »o™se il)g term in Trinity College you should attend lectures 

n°n with “ main Suggestion,, or reside ; you can do it by simply passing e— - 

Now, I su PP° ?e gq^ppVd'nnremlowed clthohlf College * 459. What you propose is that the new University 
SiWS of testing for degree.!- sheiild £ = £„. a . *. ^ 

T»-„ „ T y„„ lordship to the resoln- at present !— Yes ; and it might be considered desirable 

«■ , S °.n Zh™ m tte Uniyemity Question of then to issue two certiheates, a. the London Umyer.it, 
if’ J 3 I pSsnme it applies still, does-one to certify that So-and-so lias gi-adnated a an 

JIarch, 1899,* “» ,x prcsunm establish- intern student, or ha. graduated as an extern stidient 

■ This would be satisSed roon.nnmy UlliyeI _ ^ l8(> f „ as a -Oatholio College is concerned, you 

mint of an SLfacted on purely Cotl.o- have powerfully urged that the principle of the endow- 

Sity of one oi more coRegim OTdimttd o P mel) t of a strictly denominational institution has been 

lie eClUert. enfoyed by otbcS already admitted. The same thing cannot be said of the 

in all the pimleges and emoiumenxs e..j ^ „ < tion of a University such as you have described, 

colleges of whatsoe Catholic colluces equally The principle of what must be called a strictly denomi- 

admitting the e *r Catholic colleges to Univer- national university has not been accepted?— My answer 
•with the students of non-Ca , ? al ^ by to that is an a fortiori argument— if you grant the 

,ity )-*Fg “?he sSat^ or oth.; supr.ml greater you shonld grant ‘be lesser i « yon ** »o “hjec^ 

securing to atholics in tne nen.tej ad ta mdawbl g a purely Oatholio place, you cannot 

nuStarf representatives enjoying the con- refuse to endow a guslifiod Catholic place. 

Mpnce of the Catholic body.” I observe that the 452 . (But there is a considerable difference between 
■ "*■ vl ' vk a university and a college ? — 'Ah, yes. 

463. I only want at present to get at the pros and. 
cons of these different schemes. You have, as a prac- 
' ’ i well as a theologian, been discussing the 


fidence of the oatnoiic ooay. -*• . 

Hierarchy in that very important pronouncement do not 
define or state whati exactly they mean by a common 
University. They may have had m their rmnds the 
branch of the question that is not open to us?— That is 
what we had in our minds. 


branch of the question that is not open to us'-xnau is tical man as we U as a theologian, oeen 
what we had in our minds. , . question as to what can be fairly expected. Rightly or 

450 I thought that was probably so, but the point wrongly, in favour of a denominational college, you have 

I want to understand clearly is this, that underlying an existing state of affairs and an admitted principle? 


I want^to understand clearly is this, that underlying 
the whole question you put forwarld L in the forefront 
the necessity of a Catholic College? Yes. 

451. And that the ideal Catholic College would he 
such a one as was defined by Cardinal Newman?— Ah, 
no! You know Newman’s University was a purely 
Catholic and denominational institution ; what we ask 
is the limited institution as we have defined it. 
a 0 2 I quite understand the distinction you take be- 
tween that and the ideal. You are so clear in 


existing state of affairs and t 
-Yes. . . 

464. I 11 balancing the possibilities of the two rival 
schemes, that is to say, on the one hand a Roman 
Catholic College, an existing and recognised insti- 
tution, affiliated with another recognised institu- 
tion, and on the other an institution wlneh, 
however you may desire it, lias not been yet 
recognised, from a practical point of view there is 
Tu< csirl for the former?— Oh. ves ; but 


452 I quite understand the distinction you tase oe- recognised, from a practical point 01 view ™ * 

tween that and the ideal. You are so clear in somt , thing to be said for the former?— Oh, yes, but 

vour answers that there cannot be any confusion witll rogar d to the point of the denominationalism of 

about it What, under your scheme, Vlo you propose tll0 College, my whole argument was this, that in the 

to do with the Royal University ; is it to become your face of thatj denominationalism, no matter to what ex- 

University and to exist for no other purpose, or is it tent it iBj the extremest or the most moderate, canno. 

to be retained?— (My suggestion would be this, that the ^ in t ] ie m outh of these parties a bar to endowment. 

Hoyal University and its endowments would be handed ^ That j thoroug hly understand, but I am look- 
over to the new governing body that would be created. at the ques ti 0 n, if I may say so, not from the 

453. Quite so, and except for the purpose of that new j A und of pr i n ciple, but descending to a lower 

University it would cease to exist?— Quite so. ground, to see how far a certain demand has already 

454 . I would like you to consider two aspects ot tnat ^ recog nised which is an important consideration, 

question. The Royal University, as * he .®^ r f And although you would prefer the scheme you have 

yesterday, is the only University m _ Ireland the ‘ degrees , dj y b ou made use of an expression that led me 

of which are open to women. This is a, non ' c0 ^ lt {°' to the conclusion that the other would be regarded as 
but an important branch of our inquiry a e y g ^ substantial boon. You said, if you will allow 
number of women have graduated 111 that Umvei- to J g0i with the humour that has enlivened your 
sity. If any scheme that put an end to we J interesting discourse, that some people suggest, Oh, it 

Universitv would destroy the only University in ireianci ^ t] . becauae y011 have got the substance 

open te women, tiiat is a ^erious difficulty?— The^pro- . : » nav- 


is a better tiling, necause you mu.- 
and still keep the grievance. Every good, say- 
ing has a substantial foundation, and the founda- 
tion of that one seems to be that although a 
college is not your ideal, it would be a substantial 
thing?— No; I don’t deny that if yon have got 
a college in Dublin, with all the conditions that we 


en, ttiat is a serious uuuuumj . 

position was tliat a new University should be consti- 
tuted at Belfast, in addition to this University. 1 
should suppose, if it were considered desirable, that tne 
degrees of both these Universities would be made 

open to women. T a college in llubiin, with au tne couuiuoiio «'«* ."•» 

455. Wliat I would call your University ?— 'And 1 sup- j° id dowIli it would he a very substantial im- 
pose it would be competent for Parliament to _ provement on what we have got. No question whatso- 

some corresponding provision for them in the XJumin about tbat> hut, of course, it would be open to the 

University— Trinity College. , T - . obiections that I have pointed out to-day. . 

456. There is another aspect of tlle . Roy £ 1 .F! ^ 466. The main objection that struck me as taken to 

which I would bring before you in view of the sugg , you was that it would not ensure finality? 1 

tion that it should cease to exist. You expect, and it ^ 

is not for me, of course, to express an opinion os c an anything short of what you would do if 

whether your expectation would he realised, that a large were perfectly free” give ns an assurance of 

number of Roman Catholics who now resort to no - c ijty % This, that we, the Catholics of Ireland, if 

versity would resort to a university such as you g- accepted a solution of this question now from Par- 

gesb? — I am firmly of that opinion. _ lament; would be obliged in honour before tlie kingdom 

457. There would be a certain number of Roman “ !U ’ t that as fina i. 

Catholics possibly who would still prefer Pf lv ^® 458 It is rather going hack, hilt to a matter cognate 

and the examination system such as exists m England? ^ at il which we are discussing at present you 

— Possibly. , ... ° uratelv described the Intermediate Entoent. It 

458. In England, notwithstanding, the reforms of te 1 endowment of denominational institutions, but 
London University, it still remains available for _stu- is an 


See page 384. 
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the test in accordance with which that endowment is 
distributed is a test of secular knowledge solely. 
Again, you enlivened your evidence by suggesting that 
the sum which the very excellent school under your 
lordship’s patronage has earned, might be expended, so 
far as the law goes, next year in Foreign Missions. 
Now, I would only suggest this — I am not in the least 
apprehensive of that course being taken, but I 
am only suggesting — that if you did take that course 
it would be extremely unlikely you would earn £500 
next year, and, therefore, inasmuch as this endowment 
is not the grant of a lump sum, but an amount 
annually earned, we have a practical security?— I 
think it is a reasonable view of yours that the necessity 
of earning the money is a guarantee to a certain extent 
that it would be used in the schools, but I think the 
substance of my comment holds good in this way, that 
in the school itself you may use it as denominationally 
as you like. 

469. That I intended to be covered by my observation 
that it was the endowment of a strictly denominational 
institution? — Yes, that is the substance of my com- 
ment. 

470. Sir Richard Jebb.— My lord, with regard to the 
appointment of Professors in a Catholic University, 
should you consider it satisfactory that the Professors, 
or any of them, should be appointed by the Crown ? — 
I would rather not, as a choice ; but that happens to 
be the whole difficulty, practically, that we had in the 
Queen’s Colleges, but it might be possible to make some 
working arrangement by which it could be done. 

471. Could you indicate the kind of arrangement that 
you contemplate? — It might be possible to consult the 
governing body of the University before the appoint- 
ment was made. 


472. That is, I suppose, the governing body might 
submit a plurality of names to the Government? — Pos- 
sibly, and let them choose from them ; but in Dublin 
University there is nothing of the kind. I think no 
Professor in Dublin University is appointed by the 
Crown ; they are appointed by the University itself. 

Mr. Justice Madden. — Quite right. 

473. Sir Richard Jebb.— Are there any Chairs with 
respect to which you would consider it essential that 
the appointments should be by the governing body of 
the Catholic University ? — I should think that the bulk 
of the Chairs should be appointed by the governing 
body. 

474. Then in respect to what kind of Chairs, would 
you make the exception that the governing body should 
submit a choice of names ? — Oh, I don’t make the sug- 
gestion at all. 

475. No ; but in the case of what Chairs would you 
be prepared to admit that? — I really don’t know. I 
don’t understand what is at the back of your question ; 
what is your own idea in giving the appointment to the 

476. I merely wish to know what is your ideal of a 
Catholic University in that respect, and what you 
would be prepared to regard as satisfactory ? — My idea 
is, that the University itself ought to be self-govern- 
ing; then, if there is a proposal to vest the appoint- 
ment of some of its teachers in a body outside itself, 
such as the Crown, I should like to know what would 
be the Chairs that it would be desirable to give to the 
Crown, and why? 

477. Professor Butcher. — I shall not touch, my lord, 
on any of the points with which I feel in complete 
sympathy with you and on things you have said, for 
which all who care for University Education must feel 
grateful to you, and they have been many. I shall only 
just touch on some points that present a difficulty, either 
to me, or, as I know some of them do, to a great body 
of people outside, and that from a purely practical 
point of view. The first is this, that to some people 
there is a difficulty in the fact that the demands which 
are made by the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland 
seem to exceed very much the demands which are made 
by the Roman Catholic Church in any other country, 
either in Europe, or in the United States, or in the 
Colonies. Is there, do you think, in those countries, 
any instance of a State-endowed practically denomina- 
tional University? — Well, in Australia, the place that 
I mentioned yesterday ; that is a direct endowment of 
denominational colleges in a University. 

478. Ah, yes, but I make the distinction. _ I am 
speaking now of the distinction, whether right or 
wrong, I don’t undertake, to say ; yet, it is one which 
has got considerable influence on the public mind, the 
distinction between endowing a college within a Uni- 


versity, and endowing a University itself ?— Well T 
not in a position to answer you directly, but I'mj 
read you this passage: — 


“ It is here that Prussia, before proceeding fa 
gulate in certain points, the Orders of Eom^ 
Catholics, first established and endowed their ™ 
ligion. Before compelling Roman Catholics ft 
Orders to attend Universities, she gave th em 
Roman Catholic Universities to go to.” m 


That is tho statement of Mr. Mathew Arnold, fa fa, 
book, “Higher Schools and Universities in Germany " 
479. I notice that some of his statements are mi- 
lord, very inaccurate, if one may take as correct % 
official statements that are published in this Parlia. 
mentary paper— some of his statements, at least— -be- 
cause, I do not know whether you have looked into it 
but I think you will find it to be tho case, that nearly 
all the foreign Universities— the Continental Universi- 
ties — were at one time, in Catholic countries at least 
clerical ; but, by degrees, they have lost the denomfaa' 
tional character, and it is the case, is it not, that in 
Catholic countries, such as Austria, or Bavaria, or even 
in Spain and in Italy, there is no single instance 
of a State-endowed University being in any sens; 
denominational ? — Well, I am rather inclined to think 
you are right ; but I am not in a position to give yon 
from personal knowledge information on the matter, 
but before the Commission closes I hope that we will be 
in a position to put before you some accurate informa- 
tion as to the condition of things in Continental coun- 
tries. 


480. Then as to the United States, is it not the case, 
that there, too, all denominational colleges, colleges, I 
believe, as well as Universities, but certainly Universi- 
ties, are debarred from receiving any public money, 
even municipal funds? — Quite so. 

481. In Canada, in your paper, you say, my lc , 
that there is full recognition by the Government of de- 
nominational education, and you point to the Univer- 
sity of Laval, hut it is the case, is it not, that there 
the funds are purely Catholic funds ? — Quite so. 

482. Another thing, which is not unconnected with 
that, is this : on the Continent, as far as one can make 
out, tho Roman Catholic Church has not taken up the 
firm stand against what we may call, for shortness, the 
mixed system of education that it has found necessary 
to take up in Ireland? — Well, what places particularly 
do you refer to? 

483. I would refer, for instance — to take two coun- 
tries where the Catholic population predominates— 
to Austria- and Bavaria. In Austria, out of a total 
of some 16,000 students, there are 12,000 Catholics, but 
still, is it not the case there, that the appointment 
and the dismissal of Professors are in the hands of 
the civil authority? — But I should think there are 
special relations between the ecclesiastical authorities 
and the Government there that secures some protection 
to the Catholics. I think, in Vienna, the nomination 
of the Chancellor is vested in tho Theological Faculty. 

484. I don’t think in the University, my lord, as far 
as I can make out, as far as the University is aisnnc 
from colleges, some of which are denominational! 
think in the University the appointment of the Chan- 
cellor belongs to the Theological Faculty. 

485. That is worth looking up. Oh, I beg your par- 
don, you are quite right, in tho case of the Chanceli. 
it is so. I had omitted to note that, but I find tn 
the ultimate appeal is in all cases to the Minister 
Education ? — Yes. 

486. And in Bavaria again, there is a complete sys- 
tem of mixed education under State control. N° w > . 
question that occurs to me is, take these two coun 
alone, and put aside Belgium, which has the pec 
University of Louvain, which is sunoorted on 
Catholic funds, is it the case that the Catholic Cn 

on the Continent has found it necessaiy to draw a j 
such sharp lines between those who hold one religi 
profession and those who hold another ; in fact, 
demn the principle of mixed education ?■— There 
doubt whatsoever, as far as I know, that on t i 
tinent, as well as in Ireland, that the Catholic , 
is dissatisfied with systems of mixed educatio > . 

wherever Catholics do accept such a system, it * „ er 
through necessity, and, I believe, when -we g t 
facie of the case, tli.t you will find 1 ’£ , 

Paper does not represent the actual, state of tni g 
great many of the Continental Universities. 
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487. Well, that will be very interesting if we can find 
j t ou t ? — I think we shall be able to give you that evi- 
dence. Suppose the Consul of Prussia in Dublin was 
asked to report on the existing institutions, and was 
asked, “What is Dublin University?” he would say, 
“ It is an entirely secular place ; there is no relation 
whatsoever between Dublin University and the Protes- 
tant Church in Ireland, except that there is a Divinity 
School in the place. It is open equally to Catholics 
and Protestants,” and any man reading the report of 
that Consul, would come to the conclusion that Dublin 
University was just like one of the places that you have 
described here, whereas every man of us here knows- 
it is an entirely different place, and although, by legal 
enactment, it is open to everyone, de facto it is a place 
with a strong Protestant atmosphere. 

488 . To pass from Catholic countries, take Prussia, 
where the Universities are also under direct control 
of the Minister of Education, and where, of course, the 
Protestant population is in the maj ority . There, it is true 
the Theological Faculties receive endowment from the 
State ; but, as far as I can find out, it is not true that 
any German State-endowed University is denomina- 
tional? — There are some of the German Universities — 
the Prussian Universities — in which the only Theo- 
logical Faculty is the Catholic, and, I think, that these 
are, in substance, Catholic Universities. 

489. Bonn, I suppose, comes nearest to what you 
would mean ; there, in the Philosophical Faculty, 
which is outside the Theological, there are two Pro- 
fessors of Philosophy, and two Professors of His- 
tory-one representing Catholicism and the other Pro- 
testantism, and, in addition to that, the Catholics have 
an advantage there, that in the Law Faculty there is 
one Chair, which is reserved for Catholics? — Generally, 
all through the kingdom of Prussia, as far as I under- 
stand it, the Catholic religion is recognised by the State 
equally with the Protestant. 

490. Oh, certainly, equally ? — And in all educational 
dealings between the State and religious bodies in the 
Universities, there is absolute equality, absolute fair- 
play, and the State money is made available for the 
Catholics in the Universities ; they get their Professors 
for their own Chairs, so that a German University 
under the Prussian Government, is a donble University 
for all practical purposes, and it is a totally different 
thing then from what was proposed to the Catholics of 
Ireland by the Queen’s Colleges, where you have no- 
thing to say to the Professors ; all have to go in there ; 
the Government give you a Catholic Professor for your 
Catholic students, and a Protestant Professor for your 
Protestant students. And, furthermore, the Philo- 
sophical Faculty in all these Prussian Universities, and 
a great many of the German Universities, includes 
more than what we call Philosophy. 

491. Oh, yes; all the Arts? — Arts, Science, and 
Mathematics ; and these are, many of them, denomina- 
tional. 

492. I think not, the Philosophical Faculty? — I 
think in many of them you will find in the Philo- 
sophical Faculty there are denominational Professors 
appointed. 


493. There may be Catholics, there may be Protes- 
tants, within one faculty, but they are not appointed 
because they are Catholics or because they are Protes- 
tants?— They may not, formally; but I think they are 
ue facto in many of them. 


494. In any case there is this broad difference, that 
the young jpen— Catholics and Protestants— do mix 
more freely abroad in the Universities, and without 
any protest, as far as one knows, from the Church, 
than they are allowed to do in this country ? — I should 
say the relations between the people of different 
religions in Ireland and in other countries is in very 
marked contrast. You see the whole policy of Govern- 
ment in Ireland — one can say it without any offence, I 
f, op V\P *? vei 7 recent times, was declared hostility to 
we Catholic religion, and all educational institutions 
rtf i to give effect to tbafc policy. Just as you 
woic the land from the people you took the education 
orf " e h eo »^ e ' Out of that there grew up a feeling 
* P ar b. of the Catholic people — a corresponding 
?* distrust — and then, when it was proposed 
establish this mixed education in Ireland the Catholic 
People said, “'Why don’t you mix your Episcopal Pro- 
- ants , when you say to Catholics, ‘What objection 
, e y ° U i 111 education ? ’ Answer for yourselves 
sa y what objection have you to it : why won’t you 
versif^ Ut °j ^ rin i t 3 r College and have a National Uni- 
'll and let ns all into it on equal terms.” But 


the Episcopalian Protestants of Ireland are given, prac- 
tically, denominational education themselves, and 
there are to be no questions asked as to the principle 
on which they get it : but the question is to be put to 
the Catholics. 

495. As a practical argument, if you apply for State 
funds, and are asked, why make an exceptional claim 
in Ireland for the State endowment of a University 
which will be virtually denominational, and which 
will have a governing body of this peculiar kind, 
what would be your reply? — My answer to that is this : 
that the conditions of Ireland are entirely exceptional ; 
that is the reason that I put in the front of my state- 
ment that the Government of Ireland, with an iron 
hand, crushed out all education in Ireland for three 
centuries ; that neither in Prussia nor Austria, nor any- 
where else, nor in civilization was there anything like 
what was done to Catholic education in Ireland. It 
was not merely a spasm of revolution ; but it was a 
settled deliberate policy of the Government for nearly 
300 years, to keep the people without any education. 
Not only that ; but they took from the people the means 
of educating themselves, and made us a nation of 
paupers. They took the land, and for political pur- 
poses — right or wrong — they brought over from Eng- 
land and Scotland a number of people, and gave them 
the lands of Ireland, and dispossessed the old hereditary 
gentlemen who owned it. They took our religious 
endowments from us, so that we are building our 
churches twice over. The churches that were built and 
endowed, they were taken from us — we have to build 
our own churches and support our own clergy ; all the 
endowments we had for that purpose were taken from 
us. I say that established an exceptional state of 
things, and gives the Catholic people of Ireland, who 
must get their higher education, the right to get it 
from the Government who spoliated them and left 
them absolutely in a position unable to supply them- 
selves, and there is nothing on all fours with that to be 
found on any part of the Continent. And it was that 
treatment that created the social condition of things 
in Ireland that, if there was never a religious question, 
makes mixed education a practical impossibility. 

496. I think your eloquent exposition, if given on an 
English platform, would be very telling. I am glad to 
have heard it here. Then there is one other thing, my 
lord. As an Irishman to an Irishman, may I ask you 
this question, frankly, whether yon do not think it is 
a great loss to this country, that, for one reason or 
another, the young men of Ireland have to be brought 
up separately, almost, you may say, in hostile camps, 
never taught to understand one another, taught rather 
to mistrust one another, to misunderstand, to ostra- 
cise one another when it comes to any vote, and 
that the whole system of education seems to be 
directed— I won’t say to that end, for it would be unfair 
— but to that result? — Might I give you a straight 
answer to that. Yon ask me that question, and this 
Commission, by tlie terms of its Reference, is prevented 
from bringing the most important educational institu- 
tion that exists in the country into the system that yon 
propose to us as the ideal — that you are prevented from 
bringing in Dublin University, or making any sugges- 
tions as to bringing in Dublin University and the Epis- 
copalian Protestants of Ireland into that common life 
and association that you suggest as desirable for Catho- 
lics. Therefore, it is only as a means of giving us what 
corresponds with what they have that the argument 
seems to me to be valid. 

497. Thfit is not exactly an answer to my question. 

I asked” if you did not think it an immense pity and 
loss to the country, and the only answer I get is that 
Trinity College is excluded from the Reference? — Then 
would you allow me to say that I take your question to 
be an argument against setting np a University for us 
such as I describe, if the argument has any point. 
Very well; what is the alternative? Leave us as we 
are. Supposing I were to say it is a great pity that 
all the young men in Ireland cannot come together, 
and all these feelings cannot be mitigated, what is 
the use of that ; there is no power whatsoever in this 
Commission to bring them together. That is more or 
less of a negative, answer; but the positive answer 
would be that nothing would moderate party feeling in 
Ireland so much as removing from the convictions of 
the great mass of the people all sense of wrong. If 
there is set up in Dublin a University such as we 
desire, that satisfies the aspirations of the Catholics, I 
believe that with that University there would be, in a 
short time, the most cordial relations. We will meet 
them on the cricket ground and on the football ground. 


Dublin. 
Sept. 20, 1901 

The Most Rev. 
Dr. O’Divyer. 
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I read that 


to sboiy 


and the teacners irom wie w T J, J^-“;"" ever ythiiig that is you that there is no general and discriminate removal 
well as the students, and I believe, . • tice of the warnings as to Oxford and Cambridge ; they all 

' to be got will be gained by doing remain in force ; but in the peculiar circumstances of 

. to aH. Enel and for a moment : the people of England it was considered that a Univer- 

498. To pass from Ireland to Jsngiai ^ y. is sity education is an absolute necessity for a man, and 

you already alluded ^ the^sit £ ® n {j t fc]l0 case that while individuals may bo allowed to get it— those 

at present in Oxford ““ ° n a “T^ e in England, so who do must bo selected peranns-they must be prepared, 

that until 1895 the Roman Catholic their parents have a grave responsibility on them to see 

far, at least, as the action Ireland?— The that by tlieir character, as we l as previous preparation, 

Church is concerned, as it is to-day in ire they not Buffer there. Practically, the differed 

held out, the same between the legislation in England and in Ireland is 


**: iS. pointed out, and C.tholio thn : m England you linvo b. deal with indmda* ,j 

ff 1 ; dTit witliiut the sanction ol their a very limited nnmto lor whom prceautions k 

tot went thm» «« » '> toow how raoces ,ions devised ; m Ireland there was the question of aoceptij. 

Church. I d fje, sa 7 I netition,* signed by 431 for a whole nation a system that m itself ns q,. 

Sdte^adMtes ^ which received its response from herently dangerous, and that, a Catholic nation. 11 ,, 

Catholic gradua l =’ nc wn _ %i/i+; „ n ; Y) „ „„ dpr certain con- I would say this, too ; as a mlo, I would suppose the 

people who go to Oxford would be of a better social 
standing than the body of our peoplo for whom a Uni- 
versity Education is wanted, and, therefore, there would 
' a presumption that, in their own social surroundings, 
their own up-bringing, that they were better pre! 
pared religiously to withstand whatever evil influences 
they might lie exposed to than the great body of farmers’ 
sons and others who would go to a University in Ire- 
land. 

506. I am not S’ 


Rome in April, 1895, sanctioning, under certain con- 
ditions, their attendance at these Umvers ltiffl 

500. In this instance it was the body of lay opinion 

m Engtend which 'those ^concessions at the be a presumption that, in their own social surrounding 

W and to place things as they stand at pre- in their own un-brmnhm. that thov were h*tw n., 
sent’ I do not know whether you are aware 
exactly how things are now regulated. Have 

you gone into the question at all?— I have some infor- 
mation, not very much; indeed, I don \ 

is very much to be got. There is a ^ulat 506. I am not sure that the mere possession of wealth 

by the bishops of England. desirous can guarantee you against the corruption of faith and 

to the parents and various Catholie laymen desmms morj f ls? _ I don . fc say s0 . wh| . T , mean i8 this , in tl)6 

of studying at the Universities of Ox hetter-class Catholics of England, the Catholic gentry, 

bridge, issued on 1st of August, 1895. • as a body tlioy are keen, upon the question of their 

501. I won’t delay you over this. y g g re ljgi on , and tlieir sons grow up with that feeling, and 

to ask you if my information, as I . have got it from ^ ^ Oatholic schools o£ Eng i and> as far as l knm 

persons resident at Oxford and Camb 8 > «s , . there is very great and very careful attention paid 

What JOU bare heard a. regmd. to practieal wedung th> Iolig f 0 „» adneation of to jemth. The jSi, 
-x av— .a-eecor c i . , fi ca , ^ , U, „ mi. J. man, then, of these, who goes to the University, is less 

liable to be influenced by unfavourable religious associa- 
tions than a poor country hoy who has never been in 
any society such as he would meet there, and has got 
a very limited mental equipment. 

507. I recognise the force of all this. But, again, 
my lord, I think you laid great stress upon the exist- 
ence of a chapel and the Divinity School in Dublin. 
There is one chapel in Trinity College, Dublin, but 
’ ’ ” colleges in 

you knov 


of this concession. Is it the 

that there is no single hall or college selected? — They 
go indiscriminately through the colleges. 

502. Further, that students may attend collegiate or 
non-collegiate or professorial lectures in any subject of 
secular learning? — Yes. 

503. And that no subjects, no course of lectures, not 
even upon History and. Philosophy, of which we hear so 
much, are barred ? — No. 

504. And there are no subjects on which lectures 

must be given by Catholics only, except, of course, there are as many chapels as there 

those Theological lectures which they are obliged to Oxford and Cambridge, and tho place, 

attend? Yes. well, and as you pointed out. in your evidence, in spite 

505. They are obliged to go through their religious of the Test Act, is still saturated with the spirit of the 

discipline ; but so far as secular learning goes they are English Church 7— I am very glad to hear it. 


508. Arid although I don’t think young men bother 
one another very much about religion, yet so far as the 
atmosphere goes the atmosphere of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge is quite as non-'Catholic, I imagine, as anything 
that could bo found in a godless college in Ireland f- 
” but what I should like to know is this : In the 


admitted on the same conditions as all other under- 
graduates. Have you heard whether there are any 
difficulties in the way of text-books or examinations ? I 
am told none : that there are no alternative courses of 
the kind, such as are given in the Royal University, 

and no books are forbidden. Of course, one cannot } ^ mlv(uil4 

help being impressed by that fact, and a very curious Queen’s Colleges you could see from the speech of Sir 
result is ibis. Is not this a difficult position : a Roman [Robert Peel that I quoted, that tlio dread was not so 
Catholic Irishman, who desires to get a good University much of Protestantism, denominational Protestantism, 
education, can, provided he has money enough, be as of infifiolity, general unbelief. Now, I believe— I 
educated in a non-Catholic atmosphere, with the sane- } lave not much personal -knowledge, I am sorry to 6ay, 
tion of his Church ; if he has not got money enough, ho of Oxford— but I believe rt would be quite possible to 
must remain at home and be educated m a purely a Catholic father in England to select a college in 
Catholic atmosphere?— As regards the young men them- Oxford and a tutor, whore, as far as infidelity was con- 
selves who may be sent to Oxford or Cambridge, it ccrne( l as far as all the fundamental questions, such «e 
must be understood that the Rescript for the attendance Qllll 0 ur Lord, the spirituality and immortality of * 
at lectures provided for them in these Colleges, is re- soul all thogo questions that constitute the groundwork 
garded by the Holy See as carrying with it by its own of all re i igioni a Catholic parent might as safely put his 
nature a grave obligation. There may be other S on into the hands of some of tho Protestant clergymen 
measures which it wdl .be the duty of the Bishops here- who are Millg in Oxford as lie would in the ha* 
after to organise. There is one consideration which of a 0atholic f 0Rt as f a8 thesa ques fcions are con- 
must be at pletod Wore »U parents, teach™ aud ramed btt t j, sl j ■ wtall aa.rmAiuj ton id* 
TS 1 . “ Umvemity Education. The ^ o( th pe , sralto MnnBt „ to «nd their bV 

letter of the Cardinal Prefect, already cited, points out • + . „ ■ 1 .... i i,„ +„ij the Govern- 

- i 

Cambridge. Parents, are told, will grievously fail y0 “ ’' io tto I " U ta - , 

in their duty if they send up youths who have not had I quite recognise the difference of conn 

a sufficient Catholic education, and are not accurately and w hat you call tho relativity of danger, but a g 
instructed in their religion. They must not permit deal °f w hat I have read has put the argument on o 
any of their sons to attend a non-Catholic University grounds, the ground of conscience and immutable p 
who are not steady in character and armed against the against this mixed education ? — I don’t thins to 

dangers they will encounter. This admonition of the as an 7 suu h principle. 

Holy See we publish and enforce with all our authority. 510. I won’t argue it; perhaps you know better! 
We do not doubt that the Catholic parents who have but that was my impression. But what I waJited^ 
hitherto under so many difficulties and temptations ask you was whether there was any hope within « 
shown themselves zealous for their faith and obedient time that can be foreseen of a concession being V* 
to their prelates will consider well before exposing their by the Church to Catholic laymen in Ireland such * 
chddren to religious indifference or infidelity, and will lias been made to Catholic laymen in England, or # 
understand the great importance of preparatory reli- we must abandon that and fall back, on what franUJ* 
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admit some people, including myself, think to be 
only the second best thing, your Catholic Univer- 
sity? — Whftt I would say to you is this : if it is asked 
is there any probability that within a reasonable period 
we will shift our ground as regards the mass of the 
Catholic people who want education, there is not the 
slightest probability of it. As to individuals, we are 
practically in Ireland in identically the same position 
as thev are in England. I have had personal friends, 
voting fellows, who have gone to Trinity College. 

‘ 511. But not with the sanction of the Church, as they 
can go to Oxford and Cambridge — not with the express 
sanction of the Pope and of the bishops ? — Oh, no. 

512. That is the difference 1 — 13 ut it practically comes 
to the same thing ; for this reason, that those hi Eng- 
land who want to avail of the Universities — the Oatho- 
lics— are so few that you must regard them only as 
individuals. In Ireland they are so many that you must 
regard them as a nation. 

513. But were you selecting certain individuals who 
were permitted in a way to use the privilege in Ireland? 
—In England it is hedged round, too, with consider- 
able restrictions ; there is not an open general permis- 
sion in England for everyone that likes to go to Univer- 
sities. 

514. But there has been no exceptional permission 
given by Papal authority to anyone in Ireland to go. 
Has there been any Rescript with regard to Ireland, 
similar to that relating in England ? — No ; you are 
only arguing about words. You are quite right ; there 
has' been no formal sanction in Ireland as there has 
been in England, but my answer is that it works out 
practically the same in both countries. 

515. The Irish Catholic gentleman is often at a great 
disadvantage, of course, from getting no education, from 
not being able to go with the sanction of his Church 1 — 
Quite sp ; a very great loss. That is what we want to 
supply. Might I make a remark with regard to the 
legal profession — Mr. Justice Madden will correct me 
if I am inaccurate about it — there is a curious state of 
things here, that in Ireland everyone who wants to 
become a barrister must go to Trinity College. 

Mr. Justice Madden. — Oh, no ? — Everyone who wants 
to become a barrister must read one year in a Univer- 
sity institution sanctioned by the (Benchers of King’s 
Inns. 


516. Not go to Trinity College in the sense of matri- 
culating or taking his degree, but go to Trinity College 
in the sense of walking inside the walls to a law lec- 
ture; that is a very different thing? — He can get no 
prizes in the Law Schools ; he is at a lower level than 
the students of the place. Then there is almost a 
practical necessity for barristers to get a University 
degree, and when they have to go for a year to Trinity 
College to read their law studies, they go, a great 
many, and read their Arts course there and get their 
B.A.’s and get called to the Bar through the same 
course. 


Mr. Justice Madden. — To make it quite dear I 
should state that the arrangement, which is an 
arrangement made by the Benchers, for the purpose of 
legal education, and legal education only, is purely and 
simply with regard to the attendance on the Law Lec- 
turer within the walls of Trinity College, and has no 
relation to the Arts course, or any other connection 
with the College or the University. 

517-18. Professor Butcher. — The other points to 
winch you referred are minor points, not questions of 
principle. One of these has reference to the education of 
the priesthood. I think in your evidence, and also in 
pamphlet, you expressed the hope that those 
studying for the priesthood would make large use of 
this Catholic University if established. In that is it 
fair to ask whether you express the general feeling also 
of your Bench of Bishops? — I should say there would 
he a very considerable body of the bishops who would 
encourage them to go to such a College. 

» 5 ?’ 7°V speaking of Maynooth students in 

elation to a Central Catholic University in Dublin, say 
you could not hope for a great many? — Yes. What I 
eant was this. You know there is a peculiar educa- 
n of priests — the professional education of them is 
P culiar and to a certain extent the Catholic Church 
vours their education at Maynooth, but it would be 
? possible to select the best men to use afterwards as 
0UI schools, and give them a higher Arts 
them at pre ^t Uniyersity than we could possibly give 

At Present to Maynooth the whole course is 
••Ten years?— -Yes. 


521. And of that period two years are devoted mainly 
to secular subjects ? — There is a year, first, of Humanity 
classes — Classics — and then there are two years of 
Mental and Moral Science and Physios. 

522. So that those who now take these subjects in. 
Maynooth might hereafter take them all outside? — 
There is no reason why an arrangement should not be 
made requiring everyone of them to get his B.A. 

523. If you abolish — or not abolish, perhaps — but if 
you alter the Royal University so as to hand it over to 
the Catholics, would it not seem rather a grievance 
that a body which is by its constitution an examin- 
ing body for the country should not be fitted satis- 
factorily to examine the other denominations of Ire- 
land? — Would that not be pretty like what w*»s done in 
London ? There was a mere examining body there, and 
it has been turned into a teaching body. 

524. But with this difference, that anyone of any 
denomination whatever in England can still receive their 
degrees from the Examining University of London? — 
Simultaneously with making that change I propose you 
set up another new University to meet the wants of a 
great body of the people who, besides the Catholics, use 
the Royal. 

525. Belfast University would become not a Resident 
University only, but also an Examining Body? — Yes, 
for all non-Catholics who wished to take their degrees 
there. 

526. As a practical thing no one, at this time of day, 
would approve of a mere Examining University where 
it did not already happen to exist? — I should say in 
Trinity College, as I understand it — Mr. Justice Madden 
will toll me if I am right — in comparatively recent 
times a student could get terms by merely passing an 
examination. 

Mr. Justice Madden. — This was not done in recent 
times. 

Dr. Starkie. — About 1700. It may be remarked with 
regard to that privilege that the position of extern 
students in Trinity College is very different from the 
position of extern students in the Royal University. 
In the Royal University they have to pass no more 
examinations than the intern students who attend lec- 
tures in Queen’s Colleges, but in Trinity College extern 
students have to pass almost three times as many as 
resident students. 

Mr. Justice Madden. — There is a remark worthy of 
attention made by the late Lord Bishop of Lonldon (Dr. 
Creighton). When examined before the University 
Commission he pointed out, in comparing a teaching and 
non-teaching university, that a system of examinations 
might be so carried out for a lengthened period of time, 
and so regulated as practically to mean teaching. 

527. Professor Butcher. — The Royal University is 
an examining body for the whole country. We pro- 
bably should not set it up if we were starting de novo. 
It would be very unlikely to lead to a practical solution 
to limit tire powers, as it were, of this existing examin- 
ing body and to confer these new powers on a new 
University? — I take your point. At present in Ireland 
there is an Examining University whose examinations 
are open to everyone throughout the country. I pro- 
pose, then, to limit that University — to make it a 
Teaching University, and an Examining University be- 
cause it teaches. I should propose that that University 
would be bound to examine and give its degrees to 
everyone who presented himself for examination. Of 
course, when you come to look into the thing there 
would be a very small residuum to whom that would be 
a grievance.. Belfast would take up all the people 
practically from the North who did not go to Dublin 
University. I cannot see why they should not have 
powers to teach and to examine also, and I think the 
advantages to the public of using the endowments of 
the Royal University for teaching purposes, not for 
mere examining purposes, would be so great as to com- 
pensate for any difficulty they should have. 

528. Professor Ewing — You have given us, my lord, 
your ideas regarding a university that would satisfy the 
aspirations of Irish Catholics, and they are so interest- 
ing and apparently important that I should like you to 
fill in one or two details. As to the constitution of 
the governing body, I think the only information we 
have had on that point is that it might be predo- 
minantly lay ? — Yes. 

529. Would you admit as a satisfactory solution the 
presence of any non-Uatholics on the governing body? — 
I do not see any great objection to it. I should say 
this : At the first go-off I think all the Governor* 
would be nominated in schedule, and it would be a Uni- 
versity for Catholics, and it would be a natural thing 


Sept. 20, 1901. 

The Most Rev- 
Dr. O’Dwyer. 
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Dublin, to name a Catholic body of Senators in the first.i^nce, ^couM alW iteolf to 
j,.., 20 ooox. but in working it out p ro teatnnts two Catholic Bishops uml any two of the Cstrto 

^ — ubol" £ ,«W r I0 "5® '“j ai?i.ht te “advantago i«lg«<r-**r the Loti Cliiof Justice and the! Loftfe 
rh. Most to. 530. It has occurred to me it might Be an “’“"J „ that would carry as much conSdena rtt 

Dr- O’Dwyer, from tile point of new of the Jeachuit of ce.mm , „f Ireland as with the Caflufa 

Sciences that there ought to bo ez ftjmjmmtn (,„ a ourtaus tliiin, to .25 f*« 


'■ &S>Ke£ ought rf 

Sel “d^ P oT°W»,dd you consider Unit them g?f'“ H»» <* “* “» Wien d 

-* S Court of Appeal which . 

iS S. Se“.m appointed for that would bo a very .pecked amply no consist,..,, ot two Catholic prelate’, 
mlt help My own idea wonld he this : I ahouM say “d two judj-es t-lliat would bo the proper way to i, . 
SfcmwS wo?kl nominate a certain number, a. they do it It would bo a matter of absolute md, Science to „ : 
to tto london University, that Hie Catholic Bishops wliot they were. 

who are the owners and trustees of the College in 544. In regard to the application of the Tests Act ’ 
Stephen's-green should have a certain number of repre- it lias been made clear, 1 think, that the Tests Act had 
Bentatives, that the Faculties of the Universities should to be applied in your scheme in so far as admission ci 1 
have a certain number of representatives, that tlm students to all tbo clauses is concerned. In so far as the 
•ceachers of the University should be represented, and admission of tlui elected l’rofessors and other officers is 
also the graduates. That would be my idea of what tlio concerned non-Catholies are not excluded, although they 
governing body should be. would expect fcho operation of the go verning body to Ws 

531. In the nominations by the Crown you would an exclusive effect? — I would not ssiy it would have an 

make no restrictions as to creed?— Anyone they liked to exclusive eifeet, but if I were a member of ties 
put on. . governing body, as between two men who were equal 

532. It is clear that the presence of a limited number in overy respect I would vote for a Catholic, but as ; 
of non-Catholics on the governing body might he an between a competent Protestant and an incompetem , 


“SKTirSd y... consider that to f *-«» “« 9«i»M 

~ any objection f— I 643. V& yon accept a Court of Appeal _ 


governing body should be. would expect fcho operation of tho go verning body to Ws ( 

531. In the nominations by the Crown you would an exclusive effect? — I would not say it would have an J 

make no restrictions as to creed?— Anyone they liked to exclusive eifeet, but if I were a member of that ! 

put on. . governing body, as between two men who were equal I 

532. It is clear that the presence of a limited number in overy respect I would vote for a Catholic, but ai i 

of non-Catholics on the governing body might he an between a competent Protestant and an incompetem ! 


important factor in inducing Parliament to sanction Catholic I would vote for the competent Protestant. I 
such a scheme?— That is a matter on which I could not think the Catholic would be preferred and I go tlm 
give you an opinion. I should say we do not ask any- length — I do believe it would bo the disposition of that , 

thing in the constitution that would exclude Protestants, governing body to do what they could for the advance ; 

533. And you would not consider the solution un- ment of Catholics, and got as maaiy as possible on the ! 

satisfactory if 'there werea certain limited number — a com- teaching staff of tho University. 

paratively small number of non-Catholics actually put on ? 545. Would you apply the Tests Act also to the 

— But I don’t think there should be any statute regulate prizes? — Oh yes, decidedly. 

ing whether they were to be put on or off. I should 546. And to Scholarships? — Everything. 

have no objection to their being on. I .think it would 547. And Fellowships ? — Everything. 

be rather curious that there should be a statute that 548. Would you not wish, in the case of Fellowships, 

there shouM he a certain number of Protestants on tho to adopt the principle wliioh has been spoken of to- 

governing body. It would bo an anomaly. day in which the examination was not the only con- 

534. You don’t object to them individually? — Cer- sideration — es am illations would be some guide— bi 

tainly not. that the governing body had a certain selection in the 

535. Then as regards the election of Professors and election of a Fellow ? — If you talk of a Fellowship as a 

other business of the University, you would prefer to mere prizo corresponding with a Scholarship I agree with 

see that election vested in the governing body ? — Quite you there, but I was talking of a Fellowship in Oxford 

so. and the various colleges there, and as I understands . 

636. Would you object to a veto on the election of the Fellows in Oxford arc autonomous — each college | 


an individual on the part of the Crown? — On 
shown for incapacity. 


is autonomous — and governed by its own body of S 
Fellows. They are the mon who have charge of the t 


537. What I mean is this. If the governing body whole domestic discipline of the colleges. They go! j 
selects a certain name, and sends that name up to the into that body by co-option. 


Crown stating the reasons which have led to the choice, 
would you object to a veto on the part of the Crown ? — 


549. You would not throw these Fellowships open to s 
all creeds ? — I throw everything open that was a mere j 


Provided that the right of veto was limited to the University prizo, but if you come to the question where 


ground of unfitness for the appointment. 


a person would be entrusted with control, with charge f 


538. I mean on the ground of unfitness ?— Certainly. of discipline, or direction in tho moral character of the j 

Supposing there was a Chair of any branch of science, students, and the functions that a Fellow discharges in 1 

and the governing body for religions or for any Oxford, it should not be pure election. 

other reasons selected a man who was unfit for the posi- 550. Would women bo open to demand the degrees f 
tion and nominated him to the Crown the Crown would and to attend tho classes of tho new University?- f 
have the right to veto it. I see no reason whatsoever I have not thought that out. On that question 

to object to that. of women I cannot give you any answer. Pm- 

539. That is precisely what I mean. It might act as haps if the Chairman would permit me later 
a safeguard at least in the public mind against tho on I might bo able, after consultation with others, 
possibility of lowering the standard of education ? — Yes. to give some matured opinion, but as to 1 the relations of 
Any practical regulation . that is made to keep up the women to tho University it is an uncertain and unequal 
level of education we will support, because I think it condition. 

would be as disastrous to us as to the University, to Chairman. — You are taking a very wise course, if 

appoint incompetent men. That is tho opinion of the I may say so, in not giving us improvised thought, 

B 'SS P to regard to the Court el Appeal, I think .ha » “ to Si '° ” I0 ” 

53? heV'^tw^ri tTto ““SI rs™-- 1 H £ 

» 1 * ^r.s k, 2; ; h t rj’S.’SSi 

If a Protestant were appointed I would not ob- Bishops ?— Substantially. Of course, up land down a 
ject to it. I would as be tried by a Protestant trnf 8 * “ " “ y ^ In *» i 

judge to-morrow as by a Catholic judge, for I believe I sp ^„ ™ em - ,, , 

would get absolute justice from a mem in the position of . ° 2, I* I understand you rightly you would meet w 
a judge of the High Court. I think it wonld be a difficulty of the abolition of the Royal University «* * 
matter of indifference whether he were a Catholic or separate Examining Board by conferring power » 
a Protestant. examine extern students on your own new um'Hj 


x ruhtrbuaxio. cAamAiiu extern SlUCieillS Oil your own non , 

541. "Would you support the proposal that one of the ^ 011 the one hand, and also on the newly constitutra 


judges must be a Catholic? — No; what I support is 
this. You are setting out to get up a University for 


Belfast University, on the other? — Quite so. 
553. As regards women, if you didn’t admit 


Catholics, TCie obvious thing is that the governing they would have to go to Belfast?— Mr. Justice Maddeo 
bodies of it should be Catholics, but in a particular asked that question. Tliev aro admitted to degree! 
miitogoooy you want to make ran, Bui (toy won't now. They test bo adniitted, tat taw But waU J 
fs »™^tbotatyto^ttanitoof«r, and to toy. dona, what relationship would they stand in as to » 
M2 to® 'to’ 1 ' 0 ,’”? a. iegiato life and other tilings to tho new Uuw»J 

Wan . t no* only to prevent t-heir Catho- I have not thought out. I take it for granted 7® 
hcity from carrying them too far but to prevent the could not go back now once you havo admitted W<®® 
public imagining that the governing body of such a to the Royal University. Some provision must be m»d* 
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BS4 You go so “ s to say that some provision would 
in the constitution of the new Univemtyl- 

you said that no endowment would be 
aioected of a Theological Faculty, tat you would with 
SSrvo power to form a Theological Faculty 1-Tes. 
”S WoSd such a Faculty be formed by the lneorporo- 
nf Mavnootli ? — I don’t think it is at all unpos- 
r ?', It is ^obvious that the teachers of Maynootli 
St i incorporated a. a Theological Faculty. 

W But could such an incorporation be accom- 
nhthed by putting the Theological Faculty of May- 
Uth under' the same governing body ?-I don’t see any 
“Sion. You might make it if you liked, perhaps a 
Stuent college of the University, but you would 
to keep Maynootli absolutely autonomous as a 
Theological Seminary. You might connect it with the 

governing body of the University. 

° 558 By some such process as affiliation ?— King s 
College, in London, is connected with the London Um- 

Te 559 7 1 have been comparing in my own mind the out- 
lines of your scheme with the outlines given by Mr. 
Balfour in a letter to one of his constituents * Taking 
the points in order, as they are given here, he says 
“The governing body (of the new institution), as first 
constituted, would be in the mam of their own way 
of thinking (that is the Catholics’ way of thinking), 
but both Universities would be rigidly subject to the 
Test Acts. AH Scholarships . and Fellowships paid out 
of public funds, would be open to competition, irrespec- 
tive of creed.” You agree with that ?— Yes. 

560 With a reservation as to Fellowships (—-Yes. 

561. The letter of Mr. Balfour proceeds :— ■“ No pub- 

lic endowment would be given to Chairs in Philosophy, 
Theology, or Modem History." You accept that as re- 
gards Theology, but not as regards Modern History ?— I 
reserve my opinion as to Philosophy. I have no objec- 
tion to Modern History. History is a matter of fact ; 
Philosophy is a matter of opinion, and Philosophy 
comes nearly in contact with the fundamental questions 
of religion. I would like to reserve my matured 
opinion on that. • , , , 

562. Mr. Balfour says Professors would have a 
right of appeal against unjust dismissal.” You agree 
with that? — Yes. 

563. “And the number of clergy on the governing 
board would be strictly limited?”— We agree to that. 

564. These are all the points Mr. Balfour men- 

tions in that connection, and now I turn to a very tren- 
chant criticism of his proposal by Mr. E. J. Dillon ;T 
who describes the University as suggested by Mr. Bal- 
four as not satisfactory to Catholics. He says : _ 11 

mixed Universities are useless to conscientious Catho- 
lics, it seems absurd to offer them a University which 
the Test Act would render mixed”?— We should be 
pretty good judges of what would suit ourselves. 

565. You repudiate Mr. Dillon’s statement?— En- 
tirely, on that point. . . , „ 

566. In fact, although you are not getting the ideally 
best, still, if yon got this, you consider you would get 
the substance, and would not keep the grievance . 

567. I notice a remark you made about the Royal 
CoUege of Science. You said if Catholics got a Uni- 
versity system that suited them, there would be no 
objection to using that College for the study of special 
subjects?— Certainly. I would like to amplify that 

5 568 6 Assuming for the moment that in the Royal Col- 
lege of Science as it will be constituted, there was ample 
provision for teaching such a subject as Engineering, 
or some other science, would you consider it necessary 
to set up a duplicated machinery in the new Univer- 
sity?— I should say so— a duplication of all that scien- 
tific apparatus to cover the whole ground, I cannot say. 
I don’t know enough of Applied Science to tell, but e 
should be a full Faculty of Science. My idea of tne 
teaching in the University would be something less 
specialised than in a place like the CoUege of Scienc . 
Suppose there was a Chemistry class going on, tne 
teaching of a Professor in the University might 
carried to a considerable point ; but when you coni® 
the application of that to various industries, and things 
of that kind, they might have other studies in the col- 
lege of Science. The substance of the work would b 
done in the University, but special industrial applica- 
tions would be carried out in the College of Science 
. which would, I presume, be the head of the technica 
education system throughout the country. 

569. For example, would you say it was necessary to 
set up a Chair of Engineering in the new University, o 


t u Mr. Balfour i Plea for a Boman Catholic University,’’ by E. J- 


would you be satisfied if an arrangement could be made Uobus. 
to allow your Engineering students to avail themselves Sept 20, 1801. 
of the College of Science ? — It would bo quite possible, — — 

I should say, but my opinion on that is worth nothing. The Most Rev. 
In general, what I understand you to mean is this, that Dr. O Dwj or. 
there would be a saving of money by having a part of 
the scientific work done in the College of Science, and 
a certain part done in the University, so that a gra- 
duate of the University could go there, take out his lec- 
tures in the College of Science, and come and be ex- 
amined in the University. It might be possible, I sup- 
pose, to do that — to have a Professor in each. 

570. You don’t consider that the attendance on 
special classes of an outside body, such as the College 
of Science, would be at all a violation of the principle 
you wish to maintain of a Catholic atmosphere ?— hi o, 

I don’t t hink so. I am afraid I have not been able to 
convey to the Commission what is in my own mind on 
this point. It is as a system, as a means of educating 
the whole mass, we want what we call a Catholic at- 
mosphere ; but, given that, I see no reason for not using 
every educational agency throughout the country. One 
of my own priests has been in the College of Science for 
twelve months studying Chemistry and Physics. I 
want him to teach in my school, and as soon as 1 nave 
another I will send him up too. , 

571. Professor Kn?s.— You admit that you desire the 
laity to be on the governing body ?— Decidedly. 

572. You also admit that, probably, they would fol- 

low their Bishops in questions of faith and morals ? It 
is extremely likely. _ , , . 

573. It has been suggested to me by a Protestant 
gentleman, who was exaggerating a little bit, I suppose, 
that the laity are very apt to follow the Bishops in other 
matters, and not judge for themselves. Is there any 
truth in that?— I am sorry to say there is not. 

574. I may say that in regard to the practice in 
Oxford, all the undergraduates are not obliged to at- 
tend the services of the Church at the present day. They 
are allowed to absent themselves if they dont wish to 
attend, and those who like may attend at a roll-cail 
instead. That is the way most of the colleges solve the 
question now ? — Yes. 

575. You lay stress on the University or the prin- 

cipal college being residential ?— I do lay very great 
stress on it being residential. ,, 

576. Yon are aware that the old Universities have ail 
given up the residential practice? — It prevails at Oxford. 

577. Oxford and Cambridge are the exceptions ; but 

on the Continent most, if not all, of the old Universities 
have given up the residential restriction in the sense we 
understand it, and also the Scotch Universities ?— They 
have been non-residential for a long time, but I am 
strongly of opinion that a residential University is a 
better place, and that is not only my opinion, but the 
opinion of the Catholic Bishops. , 

578. 1 ma y point out that the current of modern 

conditions seems to be rather against it. It is true that 
we have it in Oxford, and Cambridge, and. Trinity 
College here?— These are the three highest Universities 
in these kingdoms. . 

Professor Butcher. — Residence means different 

Professor Rhys.— You mean residence within 
the CoUege waUs?— I am thinking of actual residenc. 

^580. There is one thing with regard to looking after 
the Professors, or calling a Professor to account for 
what he might teach. How would you treat anything of 
a constructive nature? Suppose a Professor answered, 

‘•I said so-and-so. I did not touch on faith and 
morals,” but that you thought theTe was a sort of con- 
structive heresy ?-I believe it would scarcely ever come 
up. I believe the tone of the place protects itself. 1 
think there would be a sense of honour. If you got 
oentlemen put there to teach a certain number of boyB 
of a particular religious profession, these, as men of 
honour, would feel themselves bound to say nothing to 
hurt the religious feelings of the boys. Of c01 ? r ® e ’ 
possible you might get narrow-minded men who would 
take a line of that kind, and there should be some way 
in the statutes dealing with it, but it should be a clear 
case. There should be no constructive treatment That 
is the reason there should be judges, or men of their 
habits of thought, on the Court of Appeal. 

581. And trust them to set such matters right?— Yes. 

582. Professor Lorrain SMimn— You make a good 

deal of the argument here of the. Presbyterian character 
of Queen’s College, Belfast? — Yes. , . , 

583. You bring out the numbers of Presbyterian stu- 
dents 71 -1 per cent. ?— Yes. 

mt, in tt. OMrm Review (No. 3S9) lor Mnrob, 1809. 
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584. Have you seen the numbers for all the years 
the College has been in existence?— I think they are 
given in the Calendar, or in the report of the President. 
He gives in each annual report the figures from the very 
beginning. 

585. When added up they come to 6,000 altogether, 
and of these 3,700 are Presbyterians? — From 50 to 60 
per cent., or rather 61 per cent. 

586. You remark on the official recognition of tlio 
Presbyterian character of the College by its appoint- 
ment of the Moderator of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church as a Visitor? — Yes. 

587. I understand the Moderator is a Visitor of all 
the three Queen’s Colleges ? — That makes it less special 
as regards Belfast. 

588. It would apply then to the three Colleges ? — Yes. 

589. Another point you make is this : “ There has 
never been any similar recognition of either Catholio 
or Protestant Bishop?” — Yes. 

590. Well, take the same list — the Bishop of Tuarn 
is on the list of Galway, and the Protestant Bishop of 
Down is a Visitor at Belfast? — I missed that. The 
name of the Bishop of Down is given merely as tho 
Right Rev. Bishop Welland, d.d. 

[I overlooked the fact that the Right Rev. Dr. Welland is 
a Visitor of Belfast Queen’s College, and the Bishop of Tunm 
of Galway ; but these facts do not touch my statement that 
the Moderator of the General Assembly of Presbyterians and 
the President of the Non-Subscribing Presbyterians are the 
only ecclesiastics in Ireland who are “for the time being,” 
that is, ex-officio Visitors of any Queen’s College. Observe, 
too, the different position of the Moderator in Belfast and in 
the other Queen’s Colleges. In Belfast he is cx officio— in 
Cork and Galway only by appointment in the individual ense ; 
thus officially recognising the Presbyterian character of 
Belfast Queen’s College.]* 


591. There is no Presbyterian bishop?— R 0 

592. I believe that at one time the Catholio »•. , 

in Belfast was a Visitor at the Queen’s Coll f, P 
that so? ue 8 B *"Ii 

593. That is so ; and Archbishop Cullen . 
tor at the Queen’s College?— He may have been nlof 

594. He was on the Calendar from 1851 to lRMi 
He may have been nominated, but you may take 
granted he never accepted the office of a Visitor 

595. I have only the Calendar. It is an old storv 

I know nothing of it whatever. The point I wish to m > 
is merely that these make Queen’s College 
a Presbyterian College.?— I have stated it is not aP^ 
bytenan College, but it is a College which is entirX 
harmony with the Presbyterians, and satisfactor? a 
them; and my whole point there is to show ihZ 
no agitation on the University Question coming 2 
Presbyterians on any religious grounds. b 

596 To go back to Galway for a moment, I find a. 
Very Rev. J. W. Kirwan President from 1845 hi 
1849. I understand he was a dignitary of the CafliT 
Church ?-I really don’t know. UtM " 

Dr. Stakkxe.— H e was the parish priest of tin 
ground on which the College stood, and he was Z 
pointed m 1846 by Sir KoSert Peel, after t W 
menced to build the College, but he died before it « 
opened. 

The Most Rev Dr. O’Dwyer.— Did lie hold the ra- 
tion of President? ^ 

Dr. Starkie— Yes. President of a non-existent col- 
lege. 


* Answer supplied by the Most Rev. Dr. O’Dwyer 


revising the proofs of his evidence . — Secretary 


The Commission adjourned until the following morning. 
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At the Royal University of Ireland, Earlsfort-terrace, Dublin. 
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j0HS HealTi d.d., Lord Bishop of Clonfert; The Right Hon. Mr. Jnstice Madden, 
ma ll.d., p.'o. ; Sir Richard Ciaverhouse Jebb, litt.d., ll.d, d.c.l, m.p. ; Professoi 
S H Butcher, litt.d., led.; Professor J. A. Ewing, m.a., lld., f.r.s. ; Professor John 
Rafs M.A, D.LITT.; Professor . J. Lorrain Smith, m.a, M.D.; William J. M. Starkie, 
Esq., 'litt.d. ; Wilfrid Ward, Esq., b.a. ; Rev. Professor R. H. P. Dickey, m.a, d.d. 

and Mr. J. D. Daly, m.a. Secretory. 


Dublw. 
Sept. 21, 1901. 


Tlie Most Rev. Edward Thomas O’Dwver, d.d., 

697. Professor Lorrain Smith -When we adjourned 
I was asking your lordship a question with regard to the 
appointment of Archbishop Cullen and Bishop Denvir 
on the Visiting Board of the Queens College, Belfast? 

— Sr' As a fact, both these dignitaries of the Catholic 
Church held the office of Visitors?— Their names un- 
doubtedly appear in the Calendar, so that my state- 
ment that the Moderator of the General Assembly was 
the only ecclesiastic appointed on the Visiting Board 

Wl M^Twafright in stating that both of those digni- 
taries of the Catholic Church were Visitors of the Col- 
leoe?— They had been appointed as Visitors ; but I do 
not think that either of them ever acted. 

600. But they were in office as Visitors, according to 
the Calendar ?-You may take it from me that most 
certainly Archbishop Cullen never acted as Visitor. 

601. Your statement was, “ The Moderator of the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church for the 
time being, and the President of the General Associa- 
tion of Non-Subscribing Presbyterians of If land for 
the time being, are Visitors of this Queens College. 
There is not, and there never has been, any similar 
recognition of either Catholic or Protestant Bishop. 

My point is, that the Bishops were recognised ?— Oh, 
the position was offered to them by the Crown . Oh, 

7 602. And there were also a Catholic Dean of Resi- 
dence at Galway, and a Catholic Dean of Residence at 
Cork? — They never acted in the position, as far as A 

603. I have not consulted any more than the first 
two Reports— 1850, and 1851 ; but there are Repute 
from both of those Colleges each year by the Catholic 
Deans of Residence, and, in particular, m the lool 
Report, from the Rev. Mr. O’Connor. He actually 
says : " I have not yet seen, nor have the students yet 
experienced, danger either to faith or to morals at 
Queen’s College, Cork.” My point in introducing these 
details is this : that a Catholic Dean of Residence can- 
not be appointed without the consent of the Bishop m 
whose diocese he is placed? — Yes. 

604. Therefore, we have the consent to the appoint- 

ment of this official of the Bishop of the diocese in 
which both Cork and Galway are placed ? — The fact is 
new to me. The only explanation I can suggest to you 
about that is this: that the formal decision of the 
Catholic Church in Ireland as to the relation between 
the clergy and the Queen’s Colleges was arrived at by 
the Synod of Thurles in 1850 

605. Quite so. My point,, then, is this: that there 

was some indecision? — Oh, that is quite true. Theie 
is no doubt whatsoever that there was a certain mino- 
rity amongst the Bishops of Ireland, in the beginning, 
who thought that the Queen's College scheme might be 
made a workable scheme. ... 

606. And that was what lent some ground to Sir 
Robert Peel’s idea that this scheme might be accepted ? 
—I am perfectly satisfied that Sir Robert Peel did 
believe that it might be accepted by the Catholic 


Lord Bishop of Limerick, further examined. 

Church, and what you say is quite true. But though The Most Rev 
that may be, I have no information that he knew wnat Air..u uwye . 
the feeling was of some of those ecclesiastics 

607. From their accepting the offices?— Yes. 

608. As President and as Dean of Residence? Yes. 

609. Then, to go on to the next point. In the pre- 
sent Charter of Queen’s College— this is Queen’s College, 

Galway, Calendar, 1897-8— the following Statute is 
laid down : — 


“ If any Professor shall, in any Lecture or Ex- 
amination, or in the discharge of any other part of 
his collegiate duty, teach or advance any doctrine, 
or make any statement derogatory to the truths of 
revealed religion, or injurious or disrespectful to 
the religious convictions of any portion of his 
class or audience, or shall introduce or discuss any 
subject of controversy, political or religious, tend- 
ing to produce contention or excitement, such Pro- 
fessor shall be summoned before the Council, and 
upon sufficient evidence of his having so trans- 
gressed, shall be formally warned and reprimanded 
by the President, and if any such Professor ba 
guilty of a repetition of said or similar ofience, 
the President shall forthwith suspend him from his 
functions, and take steps officially to recommend 
to the Crown his removal from office.” 


Why I am reading this is to show that in the Queen s 
College Statutes there was a mechanism for the purpose 
which you explained to ns was necessary in the consti- 
tution of an acceptable college?— I am very glad to 
find so strong a precedent, and one so much, ad rem for 
all we ask. . 

610. Well then, my point is this : I am not clear, in 
my own mind, as to wherein lies the essential difference 
between what you are asking for and such a mechanism 
applied by a Catholic dignitary ?— It is entirely a ques- 
tion of mechanism. 

611. Quite so?— It is entirely a question of mecha- 

D1 612. But this mechanism was devised for the solu- 
tion of the problem you have detailed? — I have no 
doubt, from reading the debates in Parliament m 1845, 
that it was the intention of Sir Robert Peel and his 
Government to set np in Ireland in substance a system 
of education pretty like that which we are asking now ; 
but I think that he did not like to state that too openly. 
I believe the whole Queen’s College system, according 
to Sir Robert Peel’s plan, was that of giving practical 
denominational education to Ireland, without saying 


S °613- There is no case on record in which this mechan- 
ism has broken down as a mechanism for preventing 
the teaching of infidelity?— I do not know that it has 
ever been brought into play, because, from the time 
the Queen’s College system came into operation, m 
1850, to the present time, we ecclesiastics have had no 
official connection with it whatsoever. I have no mfor- 

m 614^ So far as we are dealing with what you call 
the truths on which Christian men agree. Am I not 
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Dobiisj. correct? — I have not heard of any. Of course, you 

Vepi. 21 1901 know a great deal more than I do about it, as you arc 


Sept. 21 1901 know a great deal more tlian 1 do auous n, as you arc 
’ connected with one of the Queen’s Colleges ; I cannot 
The Mo»t Rev tell you, really. 

Dr.JO’Dwyer. 615. l have been only a short time in the Queen’s 
College. I think that is practically all I have to ask 
you, except one or two points of detail. You say, in 
your synopsis — “If figures can prove anything, these 
figures prove that the Queen’s Colleges are steadily 
losing ground, and are falling in the estimation of all 
classes and creeds in the country ” ? — Yes. 

616. I think you do not include in that Queen’s Col- 
lege, Belfast?— Oh, yes. From 1881-2 to 1899-1900 
there was a decrease of 200 students in Belfast College 
alone, and 224 in Cork, so that Belfast has absolutely 
lost practically as many as any of the Colleges. 

617. Well now, was not that the year when the Royal 
University was instituted? — Decidedly; that is my 
point 

618. That was the last year when students could get 
ir > -s Queen’s University students ? — Yes ; that is my 


arose, and I must say that it was altogether unnh 
and a very unedifying kind of discussion. Th 8 " 1 ’ 
a clear suggestion that the examinations of the TT 6 - 188 
sity are not carried on fairly: that men from BelT 


“■O' : uiat men from 

have to conio down here to be examined U£st 
Dublin, and that Belfast is not fairly reprLmS k 
the Examining Board. There were suggestion^ ? 
• everything was not right, and that the Coil ^ 
Stephen s-groen, of which Father ^ # 


that 


rigjiu, ana mat the Or.iw 1 
St. Stephen s-groen, of which Father Delany i s 81 
was getting unfair help somehow or other and that^' 


m consequence of that that they wemproduc^u* 
results of wluch Uu y wore banting, 




pome. 

619. And there was a special rush of students in that 
year ; the numbers were the highest point ever reached 
in the history of the College, I think? — It was the 
highest point, no doubt; but there was not such an 
extraordinary rush. In 1881-2 the total number of 
students in Belfast was 503 ; in 1879-80 it was 494 ; in 
1878-9 it was 500 ; in 1877-8 it was 463 ; so that for 
several years there was practically no change you see. 
In 1880-1, the last year before the one I take as my 
standard, it was 503, and three years before it was 500. 
Therefore, I do not think the figures bear out your 
theory of a special rush in that year. 

620. The other point I would put to you is that in 
view of the present movement on the part of the Belfast 
College and its authorities to provide means for eauin- 
ment? — What about that? 

62:L You can hardly say it is losing the confidence of 
the public?— How. 

622. From the way in which that movement has been 
supported in Belfast? — Oh, well, of course, it has the 
confidence of the people, who give it their money; 
but it has not the confidence of the students who do not 
attend it. _ The best evidence of the public confidence 
m a teaching institution is the number of people who 
8°^® taught, and, if I find that for a succession of 
years there is a steady decrease in the number of stu- 
dents who go to a particular teaching institution I 
think I am justified in coming to the conclusion that 
it is losing the confidence of the people as a teaching 
institution. 6 

coars , e > wil1 got evidence on that point 
from the Queen s College authorities. But their reply 
is that the Royal University ruined the College system ? 

■? am T’de a t one with them there. 

624. And that is why the numbers have fallen. Do 
you agree with that? — I am quite at one with you as 
tar as that goes. 

Th «j 1S hardI ? tlie sajne ^ing as losing the 
pubhc confidence, is it?— It is a loss of public confidence 
m the concrete system of education they get there as 
University students. That is what I m£n. It has 
8 7 Bt ® a ° T f education, and the public have 
th? 23SW not * or a moment mean that 
ConevT^if ^’ u 0r th f. te . ac ? dn ? P 1 ™*, within the 
tW “T* h*® 1 d^mished in the least ; but 

d^aSfiTS, 1 ^ 50 Ranged as to make the public 
educa tion that they can get in 
them to send elsewhere. § 

&&& ^ 0t PUt 1 i this way •' that a large sec- 

SxamiJationSe- °"? *"?“***«» for the degree 

examinations more easily than by going to a college?— 
That is, no doubt, a fair comment to make T+ il 
quite possible that that may be so “ 18 

JgjjSVS? «““*• dire, „„ attention very 

“* “ a * S »“ ta ^ a- W’SSVAR 


legitiruate teaching the College was giving 

630. I wished to suggest that there was another a 
loent — that „ li- altliy rivalry might be, andfcS * 
opinion, an incitement?— It is a most dumb], 

to promote such rivalry witliin a University. ? 

631. And it d„s exist? — 1 cannot say to what 

it does i but 1 suppose it most. If people coareS 
tto sanio prizes there most be certain gennimS" 
632 And people would bo very loth iS lore flu, 3 
lege of competing where molt rivalry is?_I t JJJ 
undesirable to get rid of that rivalry; but it aiSj 

£5" T “ " th " of 

633. It might be; yra. There is a point i, 


tions. I will just put the question? 

Chairman. — W ait a moment ; let us just see what it 


J^ 0 J C Ti T Smith explained to the Ohatrmn 

mitted ) hC dmnd t0 rmSC ' a " d thc * wsiion ms * 
, 634 -, Professor Lorrain Smith.— You say-“ IV 
pass students it might easily enough be arranged that 
each college should conduct its own examinations ”1— 
Xes. That is with regard to a possible solution into 
which Trinity College would be brought. 

635. But apart f rom Trinity College. That opinion 
of yours is not conditioned ?— No. 

636. As this point was loft out yesterday I should be 
glad to hear you assert that again in regard to the other 
solution ? — What is your question ? 

i question is that pass examinations should 

tie left to the colleges in the way you suggest?— I think 
it would bo a very desirable thing. 

638. There was one question I wished to ask in regard 
Y? Limerick and tho medical doctors. There are forty- 
three Catholics, and, I think, you said that only three 

nr i 1 j 0rs,ty d *« reo - Was t5 >at an Arts degree, or 
a Medical degree?— Oh, Arts. 

639. Dr. Starkie. — I wish to say a few words abont 
wnat you call tho governing factor in this whole ques- 
tion of higher education in Ireland— that is, the ques- 
tion of population and its distribution. It seems to 
me that on account of thc reasons which your lordship 
detailed so fully as to tho poverty of tlio Catholics in 
Ireland, and the fact that the differences, as you graphi- 
cally put it, are cut horizontally, the Census returns 
m Ireland aro not as safe a guide with regard to the 
question of the proportion of University-going men as 
they _ would ho in tho case of Scotland or England. 
1' or instance — I do not like to speak about the South 
ot Ireland, as I have not lived there for many yean, 
although I was brought up there — but I know some- 
thing about tho West, and I hoard from Lord Morris, 
who knew tho West fairly well, that there are 70,000 
I^ple living between Galway and Clifden, and he 
told me that out of the 70,000—1 dare say he knew 
most of them personally- — he did not believe more than 
three or four had ever desired University Education, or 
would ever be able to avail themselves of it?—' What yon 
wish to put to me is this : to what extent does the 
great preponderance of Catholics throughout all Ire- 
land correspond with the need for higher education? 

640. Certainly? — I do not think tne need is in exact 
proportion to the numbers, or the capacity for taking 
it ; but I think there is an immense need for the exten- 
sion of higher education. 

641. I do not deny that for a moment? — What the 

exact proportion would be I cannot say. But I will 
say this : that year by year tho necessity is increasing. 
x ear by year we are creating in Ireland what, I think, 
was a great desideratum up to this— a middle class 
We have had in Ireland hitherto two extremes— the 
gentry and a nation almost of paupers ; but I thir t 
there is growing up now a gre°* «>iooo tho fann< 

class, the mercantile class, 
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, th ,. e jg a growing need of higher education, it this way— that you could not tell how large it would dubun. 
for mes . g^cation of the type that has been he, possibly not ; but I can tell you for a certainty that — 
BuC no B , conditions under which it has been it would be very large. Look at it in this way Sept. 21, 190 


Bill no B, ., conditions under which it has been it would be very large. Look at it in this way Sept. 21, 190] , 

giv ™’ oxford and Cambridge, and Trinity College, In Father Delany’s little college in Dublin there are — 

giv en at muc h cheaper, and, I would say a 200 Art students ; then there are 600 ecclesiastics in ■"* ' ' 

u Pjj° ^ ’ practical scientific education. Maynooth, of whom I take it that probably 200 at least ' > * 

v lnvfkhin cave us some statistics about the would follow the Aids course in the University.''' 

“ tntSul Ckri.tiuii Brothers’ School in Cork!- 649. Would the, reside in Dublin!- 1 should hope so 

very succes 650. Because tliat again is a very important question ? 

Ifc was stated that there were 230 boys pursuing —I would hope that if ever there was established here 

+1 ir education there for the Intermediate examinations, a University institution we would have in it a hall of 

ntT noticed that only one, I think, was a Senior Grade residence, because my own personal feeling is to bring 
w Vn'Viitioner You did not tell us how many passed the clergy actually into contact with the laity of the 
^TciPnior Grade, but there was only one Senior Grade country while they are being educated. 

Slr Of course, we all, or those of us who 651. I fully sympathise with that?-But I think it 

7 “ U-g intermediate Board, know that the Senior would not be fair of me to say to the Commission that 
WwMMtinn is a very high distinction. Again, I in that respect all the bishops are of the same way of 
Seed that only three of the twenty exhibitions thinking as I am. Some bishops are not. Some bishops 

Sot won were in the Middle Grade. Mr. Justice hold very strongly the view that an Ecclesiastical 

Madden and I take a very great interest in this ques- Seminary should Tie a place apart. But there is a con- 

finn because it was clearly proved at the last Com- siderable body of opinion amongst the bishops, and 

Son that a very small proportion of those who ob- amongst the ecclesiastics of the country m favour of 

“frfiT verv high grants from the Intermediate Board my view, and I have no doubt whatsoever that when the 

Droceeded to the higher studies, and I think it University was in existence you would have very soon 

was brought home to the Commissioners that the Inter- m it a college or a house of residence, or a hall or 

mediate examination in Ireland was, to a very great something in which our ecclesiastics would reside and 
Stent, an examination of primary schools ?-Oh, I do mix m everyday intercourse with the lay students. 

.1 so of course, I do not know wliat evidence I think it would be a most desirable thing for both. 

whiAvmberedfl»tenMu.ion But I began with tli. ZOO Art atntat. of Bathe. 


you had before you upon which you based the conclusion But I _ began with the 200 Art students of Father 
Laminations. B.t I think to be j net to the Christian 


Sers, 'it ought to be said that, taking my own City very strong institution. Then there is the Catholic Uni- 
fiL, +i,pir ^pbnnl there has as eood a right to versity School of Medicine in Dublin, which is, I am 
be recognised as an Intermediate school as my own told, the largest, Mid at least, one of the most flourish- 
seminary, or as the Jesuit school. In a certain way it mg schools of medicine in Dublin at the present tune. 

. Jtter right, and I will tell you how. There are There is no endowment foe it whatsoever. We bishops 
about 2,000 boys attending the Christian Brothers’ have to put our hands in our pockets occasionaUy to 
schools throughout Limerick— in the parishes of the buy scientific instruments for them and to keep the 
city As soon as a boy ten or twelve years of age roof over the house, and different tilings of that kind. 

MS SSSi'KEL SSA3S? 

the Christian Brothers’ schools of Limerick would be Royal University set up, a great number— more than 
called primary schools, in truth they have two systems : half— of their students now “eidy _ get ^ a licence to 

tl., b™ .» Intermediate system, and they have a g4*se„d »y S W. 

F M4 r i'S'the memhers of the Commission, and weald toe at leaet 800 or 300 studento a year in that 
certainly the members of the Intermediate Board, con- branch. That would make 700 studmto to stut with, 

s d “ •sfxzftsrs arawsu 


m 1 ‘emf^1'oll“ a s Z 4“®™° mi toS ‘th? ou^t Yertain extent, u farm I tooto^tS elate 

fa bo doi4 *. primary work, they io tlio Intormediato of edn«tipn in Sctetond. Of ^ *”*^2 

..rk-orXy 4 * E *-*> *>» -» ^ BooUafdlf^ Shlo^V- ^dS 

6$ S7.a fact of which w. are aware. I eupppre perfect ayatem of education Bm I Jn^hat to Seofah 


St for tie plough, and who can look forward to nothing Matriculation examination was instituted the care TO 

tut au examination for the lower grades of the Civil Set- very much worse, J or fiS 

vice! — -I think you could not crite a more dangerous gow, there were 1,100 students, but only forty or hlty 
class in the country. graduated. 

648. It seems to mg that it is a difficult problem to 554. Professor Bxtiohbh.— Graduated in what depart- 

amve with any certainty at present at any idea of ment? — 

the probable number of Univexsity-going_ Catholics Starxie.— In Arts, I Buppose. 

u there was at Catholic University or a University for _ or7Q0 

Catholics? — I would not go so far as that. If you put C hair man. In 187ol 
,* There would probably be 200 or more from Maynooth who would graduate in Arte, al-thoiigh not res 

think we should have a certain number, which would steadily increase year by year, of candidates ifor the priesthood trom 
Maynooth and other places, who would proseoute their higher Art studies m the University iteelt — • 

+ See page 875. { Balfour : “ The Educational Systems of Great Britain and Ireland," p. 295. 
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655. Dr. Starkie — These figures are from the 1878 
Report.* My knowledge is only book knowledge, and it 
. may be entirely wrong, but I am quoting from the Re- 
port of the Commission. It is stated there that young 
■ men spent two years in the University before settling 
down to business, and then, being satisfied, I suppose, 
with the certificate of having attended the lectures, they 
go on to business without graduating. I have been 
reading a book by Mr. Balfour on the educational sys- 
tems ot Great Britain and Ireland, in which ho states 
that a great number of these students now do not- go to 
the Universities, but are satisfied with the " leaving cer- 
tificates ” that have been introduced by the Education 
Department, and that they go to business on their school 
knowledge. Now, coming back to Ireland. If the Inter- 
mediate 0 Board succeed in improving the secondary 
schools, is it not likely that a similar state of things may 
occur in Ireland, and that many boys whom your lord- 
ship would look upon as possible, or almost certain, 
candidates for University degrees, would leave school 
after the Middle Grade and go to business? — As- 
suredly you will allow that the categories I have 
mentioned up to this— the ecclesiastical students 
at Maynooth, the Medical students in the school here, 
with the 200 men who, at their own expense mid against 

g reat difficulties, have worked their way into the Arts 
acuity of the Royal University — that under more 
favourable circumstances every one of them would be 
students, and I think it is a very reasonable presump- 
tion that their numbers would be largely increased. 

656. Your lordship spoke yesterday of possibly 2,000 
students? — I believe I said that number. Of course, I 
supposed that every member of the Commission under- 
stood that I could predict nothing. I said so ; and I 
believe this, that it would be the largest University in 
Ireland. 

Dr. Starkie. — I may say that I am only too willing 
to be convinced. Mr. Justice Madden and I are only 
too anxious to raise these students to the University 
standard — it is our one object. 

Mr. Justice Madden. — Yes. 

The Most Rev. Dr. (yDwycr . — Might I say this, too ? 
University Education in England in connection with 
Oxford and Cambridge has had a very great extension. 
The operations of the University now in England are 
not confined to what is done within the balls of its own 
building. 

657. Dr. Starkie. — Of course, I know that? — And I 
believe that one of the greatest functions a University 
here would discharge would be that, being in sympathy, 
religiously and in every other way, with the mass of 
the people, it would get access to them to educate them 
outside its own halls in a way that existing places will 
never do and can never do. 

658. I quite see that. Your lordship also held out 
hopes yesterday that those who have the municipal power 
in your own town, the labourers and those who possess, 
as I think your lordship stated, not even a satisfactory 
primary education, would feel the benefits of the new 
University. Does your lordship mean through the 
Extension lectures 1 — No. 

659. Or did your lordship mean that a different class 
would arise, and that they would be the proper leaders 
the people?— My point in mentioning that is 
this : The mass of the people have the fran- 
chise, and, therefore, the municipal power. They 
are exercising that power foolishly now, because 
they have not intelligence themselves, and they 
have no one amongst the laity with educational 
intelligence to guide them. What we want a Univer- 
sity for is to send back unto the provinces a number 
of men— laymen— who will have the confidence of the 
people m every respect. 

,P°7? U th 7 wmla -Do you 

think the labourers would not elect men of their own 

tZSSf W o hOSe P who f® bett)er educated than 
themselves?— Weil as far as I know the labourers they 
are as honest as children — — J 


“T “J “re- amongst them ; and I 

of my greatest personal friends amongst 

662 ;i I was speaking of the children. You said thev 
l 10neSt M F hildren ” 5 I think that is a very 
oomp ar; s on ?-Then I will only say d/ 
Stelae, that there is a very strong authority on my 


that view of children’s human nature, 
about the labourers. As far as I know they™ 11 
thoroughly honest, straightforward, simple-ml h 
people ; but they have a certain shrewd intelligent' „ 
their own ; and if they get guidance, if they let ui 
per views instilled into them steadily and gradual!?! 
believe they may be brought to use their political V r j 
municipal power in a sensible way. I will gi ve T0U „ 
illustration of that. I met a Belgian gentleman m- 
few years ago. “ How is it," I said, “ that you alone™ 
the Continent of Europe, you Catholics of ‘Belgium 
seem to be able to hold your own against tile fascim’ 
tion of Socialism which seems to seize the minds of tb 
working classes all over the Continent?” “ I attribute 
that.” lie said, “entirely to the work of Louvain Uni 
versify.” Louvain University has educated the Oatto- 
lie laity of Belgium, and those men are able to go back 
into their municipalities, into their communes and 
guido the people, and, through them, all Belgium.’ Tt e 
Clerical Party, as they are called, have been able to 
organise tho country anil to hold it at the Parliamtn. 
tary elections, and they linvo done that for twenty yon 
persistently. Rome people may not like the name s' 
“Clerical Party,” but it is nob very disagreeable to me! 
The substance uf the issue there is between Socialism 
and social order, and that is what Ireland is working 
towards. If any man roads Mr. Lecky’s History of Ih 
Eighteenth Century ho will sec that one of the thing-, 
lie lias been remarking is that for the last 100 yem 
there has been a strong element of Jacobinism in Irish 
public life, and no sensible rational man can deny it 
But the most astonishing thing is to take up our Catho- 
lic newspapers — 'papers that are avowedly Catholic, 
that profess to support Catholic principles — they write 
tilings that are shocking to a man who understands 
Catholic principles, that are simply revolutionary, that 
are simply Socialistic, and which, if they were carried 
out to their logical conclusion, would turn society topsy- 
turvy. But those people do not know what they me 
writing. The articles are written by flippant inter- 
mediate chaps who go there and turn out their articles 

664. National teachers mostly, I think? — I cannot 
tell you that, but they are uneducated Catholic men, 
with great ability and flippant pens, and I think they 
are the most dangerous class the country Vas ever left 
to. I think it is very desirable that you should edu- 
cate men for the Press as for everything else. 

665. I have a passago from a speech Mr. John Dillon 

delivered a couple of years ago in Parliament. He gira 
his own idea of a University system, and I shall be 
glad to know — I think your lordship has already told 
us — whether you agree with it or not. He says, “We 
want a system like that of Germany, Scotland, ffl 
Wales” — (I find that those who know very little 
about University questions always speak of Germany) 
— “ a system which will bring homo University Educa- 
tion and training to tho door of the poorest labourer 
of Ireland, a University in which tho children of tl* 
artisans and labourers of Ireland will sit side by side 
with the sons of the most wealthy, without any distinc- 
tion, save that which God made when ho created one 
with more brains than another.” That is not very l'« 
a Scotch University, is it? --That is like a passage wW 
Mr. Butcher would say would ho hotter for an Englis# 
platform. „ 

Professor Butcher. — M y lord, I did not say “tetter, 

666. Dr. Starkie. — 1 am afra-irl Mr. Dillon's idea » 
not likely to be carried out? — No ; that is rhetoric 

667. I may pass from that point to a passage in 

first page of your lordship’s synopsis. You speak ol 
Trinity College, and you say that the late Establish 
Church " is by law the only established form of religion 
in tho College.” You said a good deal about tn 
Episcopalian tone of Trinity College due to the lnsfinc- 
tion given in Theology, and also about the “ 
atmosphere.” We have heard a great deal about t® 
Protestant atmosphere ; in fact, it is one ot 
shibboleths; and, as I have lived thirteen yean 
Trinity College, T am rather anxious to know esac ) 
what it is, because, like the gentleman who spoke p - 
all his life without knowing it, I lived in Trinity 
lege for thirteen years, lmt was never aware oi 
existence of this “ Protestant atmosphere, f 
though, that Dr. Salmon refers to it in these te ■ 
“ The general tone in Trinity College is ® ' 
non-theological, consequently non-Romani9t. J. 

land this is thought to ho militanfcly r 
tant." Well, of course, I am perfectly ^“>"8 
acknowledge that tho atmosphere in Trinity Gou g 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 


hlr secular ; in fact, as Dr. Salmon said — I does not seem to be very obvious at first — it is as the 

i have thought he had forgotten this fact himself difference between whiskey-and-water and water-and- 
£ but he said, “The young men in Trinity 'College are whiskey. 


. oun£! me n elsewhere, and their general conversa- 
inn is about boating and cricket, and theological ques- 
2°“ T , ve l v arise.” I think your lordship looked upon 
fkese Protestant Universities, like Oxford, Cambridge, 
ltd Trinity College, Dublin, rather in the way that a 
and - 1 know myself that when I vrsrted 


and Trinity 
tourist would. 


671. The fact is, your lordship, the whole ques- 
tion turns on what we mean by "mixed” education. 
I was glad to hear your lordship admit yester- 
day that you have no objection to mixed education, pro- 
vided it is mixed education of the proper type. We 
all know that in this country we live by catch- w< 


Orford for the first time two years ago I spent most of principally, and “ mixed education ” is’ one of the 
the time visiting the College chapels and quadrangles, most unfortunate of them, because we have never de- 


™d the monastic aspect of the place impressed me 
strongly- But, still I remember that at Trinity 
College Cambridge, when I was there, wc thought the 
Sc aspect of the place had very little effect 
noon us, and our conversation and general ways ol 
life there resembled those, I must say, of the boys m 
the •• nodless colleges,” and there was quite as little 
theological conversation. Again, I might quote another 
pei-son on the Protestant atmosphere of Trinity College— 
a person who is an unimpeachable authority on atmos- 
pheres, indeed he may be said to carry an atmosphere 
of his own about with him— Dr. Traill. He says in very 

characteristic style, " The Protestant atmosphere means 

freedom of thought, emancipation from mediaeval super- „ 0 „„ 

stition, the right not only to make researches into the where is the bone of contention between us? — I do 
mysteries of nature, but also to discuss and inquire into no { follow your point there. 

the foundations of beliefs ; the right, in fine, whilst ‘ 1 

paving all proper respect to authority on, matters secu- 
lar as well as religious, to refuse dictation from such 
authority when it is repugnant to the conclusions of 
reason or the evidence of the senses.”* From what your 
lordship said yesterday about the atmosphere of the 
new Catholic College I do not think you would object 


fined what we mean by it. There is one kind of mixed 
education to which everybody in this country objects — 
the Presbyterians, the Catholics, and members of the 
late Established Church. There is another kind to 
which nobody objects. Mixed education of the first 
type, to which I say everybody objects, is where a num- 
ber of children, or young men of different denomina- 
tions, are brought under the influence of the wrong 
denomination. But the mixed education of which 
everybody approves is, where a number of children or 
men of different denominations are brought under the 
control of the proper denomination. That is the mixed 
education that Presbyterians have advocated for the 
last fifty years, quite as strongly as the Catholics. " 


672. I mean to say that in regard to the new Uni- 
versity, which you adumbrated for us yesterday, you 
read a certain number of resolutions of the bishops, to 
the effect that students of all denominations would be 
admitted to it. Of course, that would be a mixed Uni- 
versity? — Do you mean the one we propose? 

U6« vouiivuv — — « . - 673. Yes? — It would be mixed to this extent, that it 

to “the right to make researches into the mysteries of would be open to non-Catholics. 

nature” in a Catholic College? — Not at all. With 574. That is what I say is the kind of mixed educa- 
regard to what yon say, Dr. Starkie, about the tj on w hicli nobody objects, because it would be under 

atmosphere of Trinity College, you give your personal the contro i 0 f Catholics ?— Quite so. 

experience. That is 1 very valuable andit > » 675 . T can say> from my experience of the National 

tionat first-han . , , £ hive 'the nublic Board, and my experience of the National system, that 

personal experience $ all denominations in Ireland are united in favour of 

statement of Judge Webb, who is a very mstinguisnea i_,j P ,Wation ?— Certainly 

alumnus of Trinity College, and a very distinguished that kind of mixed education f oe y 
man in letters, that to his knowledge Trinity College 676. It may not be known to every member of the 
is and has been and, he hopes, always will be a Pro- Commission that the Catholics were the only body m 
te’stant institution. We have Dr. Mahaffy and Lord Ireland in 1832 that accepted the National system. The 

Justice Fitzgibbon, distinguished alumni of Trinity Col- Irish Church were very much opposed to it, and like 

lege stating the same thing. Therefore, we Catholics the Catholics afterwards, in the case of the Catholic 

as a’ body are justified, I think, in taking the testimony University, they founded Church education schools in op- 
of these friendly witnesses of Trinity College as to its position. The Presbyterians refused to join the .National 
actual position, and, excuse me for saying so, I accept Board until their schools were made ‘ quasi-denoimna- 


their testimony over against yours. 

668. I do not think I differ really from your lord- 
ship on the matter. I have never denied that Trinity 
College is Protestant in its government and traditions. 
I have stated so publicly, and have been much criti- 
cised therefor. I have never denied it ; but the atmos- 
phere of Trinity College is created by the students, mid 
not by the Divinity School or by the Professors. Ex- 
cuse me ; I lost the thread of your remarks. I thought 
you were stating as a matter of fact that it was not a 
Protestant institution. 


tional,"+ and that is a fact not generally known. The 
Presbyterians— I have read their resolutions— the Pres- 
byterians in the North established what were called 
“ nun-clubs ” there, for the purpose, as they said, of 
“ furnishing the peasantry with guns to protect their 
Bibles.”! For eight years they refused to join the 
National Board until the rule about the giving 
of religions instruction in non-vested schools 
was rescinded, and until their schools were con- 
fined to the clergymen of their own deiiomma- 
tion. So far is it from being the truth that the Pres- 


I. I say it is secular in tone?— Ah, it is secular in byterians have always favoured mixed education of the 
. <vnri i-iio ntmosnhere 4. — > tw colour to the statement 1 


theory, but I am talking now of fact, and the atmosphere ot j ler type ? — That gives - „ . 

of the place. What yon mean by the atmosphere is the have heard made that tlie most effectual 

general tone, the conversation, the spirit. If a young 
fellow went in there, and the conversation turned on re- 
ligious questions his Protestantism would be assnmed. 

That is the general attitude. The Protestantism of the 
student would be assumed as the right thing, and in 
every practical way he would find it a Protestant place. 

As to how that is brought about, that is another ques- 
tion ; but I think, having had 200 or 300 students 
young clergymen of the Protestant Church in it, that 
that is a considerable leaven, and must leaven the whole 


of 


bringing about a reform of University Education 
Ireland’ would be the explosion of a bomb on the win- 
dow-sill of the Provost of Trinity College. 

677. With regard to Queen’s College, Belfast, Profes- 
sor Lorrain Smith questioned your lordship yesterday 
as to whether it was a Presbyterian College or not 
Personally, I think it does not make the slightest 
matter whether it is or not The Presbyterians have 
always taken measures that the head of it should be a 
Presbyterian clergyman, and I am perfectly willing 

“S.Mp point i. ** the atmosphere 

depends on the religion of the majority . of stu- but ^ re gard to the Training College in 

dents, and that if Father Delany, for instance, Mavlhoroueh-street which is a Government institution, 
took the very unlikely step— a step winch I do M the Presbyterians sent a peti- 

not m the least suggest as possible— of sending m an ver y mP n t that the Principal should be a 

100 students in October, the atmosphere would be tion to ti . . „ f^lln-nr the reli- 


Presbyterian— in fact, that he should follow the reli- 


changed in six months ?— It might he. ‘somewhat. You 
see, there is no doubt at all that if you have all Catho- 
lics, or nearly all 'Catholics, and a few Protestants, the 
Catholic majority will give the tone, and if the propor- 
tion is vice versa the Protestants will give the tone, it 

is, as a person explained at one time, a difference which ... 

•The Nineteenth Century, March, 1899, “Hands off Trinity," bv Anthony Traill, Fellow of Trinity 0 ege, 

Jfenc°e f of Schools, before a Select Committee of the House of Commons, 1837, quoted 

Report of “ Powis Commission," p. 65. 1 H 2 


hare been assailing Judge Shaw in the strongest lan- 
guage in the Northern papers for W* j Ea £ + " 
Presbyterians, because be xoted ta the test . 
for tlie man whom they acknowledged to be the best 
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HOr.lL COMMISSION ON UNIVERSITY EDUCATION IN IRELAND, 
advocacy of mixed 


man. So much for the Presbyterk- — , 

Dcbli*. education. The fact is, we are all in favour of mixed 

Sevt JT 1901 education of a certain type, that is, when lfc “ ®° n ' 

S,pt. twjkd tk . er j euuimJ iatiou.-)Ve are all foi a 

The Most Rev. mixed education that is called mixed education, but 

Dr. O’Dwyer. w iu C h, in reality, is denominational. . . 

678 Yes, it is denominational, because the head is 
denominational ?-It is simply then B a 

mine And as you have referred to that, I should 
Ike to say this, that the imposition of doctrinaire sys- 
tems upon a country, without regard to its actual con- 
ditions and its own wishes, is about the most fatal form 

“gFTS now go to another point. On page 3 of 
your synopsis your lordship states Catholics were 
emancipated in 1829, the system of National Education 
followed in 1832, and being the first system of educa- 
tion which was offered to them without being subver- 
sive of their faith, they were very glad to get it, and 
it spread very rapidly.” I should like to make a few 
merely historical remarks upon that. 1 think your 
lordship passed over the history of education at the 
end of the eighteenth century m the Grattan lari la- 
ment The Grattan Parliament, whatever may be saul 
of it politically, did an immense deal for education, 
and I should say there were certain members of it who 
would be quite able to teach us at the present day the 
right standpoint on questions of education. For in- 
stance, I might take a celebrated Provost of Trinity 
College, who was one of the most liberal-minded man 
of the day, although, like many others", he was a noto- 
rious political jobber— I mean Holy Hutchinson. 
He was never a Fellow of the College, but I believe lie 
was a lawyer and Attorney-General, and was appointed 
Provost. 

Mr. Justice Madden.— He was an eminent lawyer ; 
he was not Attorney-General. 

680. Dr. Starkie. — He made a speech which I have 
seen quoted* I think it was in 1782, or thereabouts— in 
which he advocated the education of Irish laymen and 
priests, on the ground that they ought to wean them— 
I suppose he was mostly referring to the priests — from 
going abroad for their education, for he said it was 
well "known that true Philosophy flourished in Ireland, 
and that the effect of educating them in Trinity College 
would be to strengthen the ties binding Ireland to the 
English Government, and also to enlist the sympathies 
of the clergy in Ireland with English rule in Ireland. 
That is one passage, but I am not quoting it exactly, 
I am sorry to say. There is another speech that he 
made later on in the same debate on the _ ad- 
mission of Dissenters and Catholics to Trinity 
College, which is very important. He said he, 
was in favour of admitting Catholics to Trinity Col- 
lege, and of opening up all its prizes to them, and of 
making no distinction between Catholics and Protes- 
tants, except such as merit would claim. He said that 
they need not attend the lectures of the Divinity Pro- 
fessors, and that they could have a Divinity Professor 
of their own. Unfortunately, that liberal-minded Pro- 
vost died. Trinity College, by the Relief Act, 
passed in 1793, opened its degrees and professorships to 
Catholics, but, unfortunately, it did not go so far as 
Hely Hutchinson proposed, and appoint a Divinity 
Professor. — Did you say the Fellowships of Trinity 
College were opened to Catholics ? 

681. Not the Fellowships, but the prizes. We do not 
call the Fellowships prizes. The prizes and professor- 
ships were opened up in 1793 ? — Might I say about that 
— it may be interesting to the Commission to know this 
fact — that at that time, and for a century before it, all 
my predecessors, the Catholic Bishops of Limerick, were 
educated abroad, and nearly every one of them was a 
University man, and held a degree from Louvain, or of 
the Sapienza in Rome, or of the Sorbonne, Paris. I 
have seen some of their letters, and some of them were 
really beautiful classical scholars, and wrote Latin 
beautifully, with a good classical finish, and they were 
incomparably better educated men, I am sorry to say, 
than their snccessors. 

682. I will come to that later on. There was an- 
other question, too, that came before Parliament in 
1793, which is of very great interest at the present, 
time. The Chief Secretary was Mr. Hobart, after- 
wards Earl of Buckinghamshire, and grandfather of 
Vere Foster, that great benefactor of Irish 
national education. He proposed a Bill to es- 
tablish a lay college at Maynooth, with an en- 
dowment, for the education of lay Catholics. That 
college was in existence until 1817, and what was the 
cause of the closing of that college? It was the post- 


Union policy of Uastloruagh. Oasllureagh’s only ok 
■was to wako concessions to tlie clergy ; to detach Sf 
from the lay body ; and lie refused, just as tfi 0 Uo T* 
intent afterwards refused to Newman s University h 6 
the right to confer degrees, and, consequently, fm 
lege languished, and was closed in 1817. That thiJj 
some light on thu fact that Pool was not the first p«T 
who acknowledged that the Catholics had a erwJf 
in Ireland '! — It is quite Into that at flat 2 
some of these concessions were made or ottered I® 
the point 1 made in my evidence was this, and it 
point — my authority lor the statement was Mr. Led. 
I have taken it almost toxtually from Lecky— that S» 
It. Peel’s was the first practical provision for (L 
general education of tile Irish people that was obtained 
from tho English Government. 

683. From tho English Government, certainly 
I was talking of tho Irish Parliament. 

at page 4, your lordship comes to another » 
teresting point, the institution of tho Queen’s 
Colleges. You deduce from tho speech of Sir Koteit 
Peel certain inferences, the third of which is, ''Hut 
tho acceptance of the National system of education k 
thu Catholics of Ireland led them 1o think that mind 
education would bo an acceptable plan for meeting tie 
religious difficulty in tho colleges ?’’ — That is stated a- 
plicitly. 

684. I know. From what wc have said ahead; 
about mixed education, it would appear that they to 
quite right in thinking that mixed education was at 
cuptnble then? — Yes; on the private definition of it 
that you havo given just now. 

685. It was not only a private definition, but it to 
what, from the inception of the National system, mind 
education meant. 

686. Chairman. — That is, mixed education according 
to our own blend? — Yes. 

687. Dr. Starkie. — Your lordsliip also said yesterday 
that Sir Robert Peel thought that mixed oducationTO 
acceptable for primary schools, that it was acceptalk 
for secondary schools, and, consequently, it ought to Is 
acceptable in the case of the University, and you quite 
agreed with the principle that the system which to 
acceptable for primary schools ought to be acceptable 
also for the University? — T said that there should be a 
uniform principle governing public grants for educa- 
tional purposes, and that if a Government says, "Hera 
is money for you for primary schools,” and you use 
that on the denominational principle, and “Hereia 
money for the secondary schools, " and yon use it ob 
the denominational principle, ami “Here is money for 
higher education, but it is entirely an immoral thing 
to use it on denominational principles,” I say that that 
cannot stand. 

688. My point is — and T am glad to see from what 
your lordship has said to-day that you seem to agre 
with it — -tlint Peel really intended, and, in fact, Sit 
James Graham stated, that tho Queen’s College system 
was intended to ho an. extension of the National sp- 
tem ? — Yes, tliny stated so. 

689. I think it would bo safe to argue, in (lie case of 
Pool, that lie knew Ireland fairly well, and lie knew as 
well as we do that the mixed education which was ac- 
ceptable to the Trisli Catholics up to the time when M 
proposed his Bill, was mixed education as I have «• 
fined it, and that when ho founded tho Queen’s College! 
be meant mixed education of that type, although, as 
your lordship said to-day, in Parliament a Minister, 
in proposing a measure for Ireland, necessarily has to 
keep one eye on the English constituencies?— Quite & 

690. And that lie proposed a scheme branded with 

such a very acceptable phrase as “ mixed education; 
which is so acceptable to the Nonconformist conscience 
in England, but which could be interpreted in IreM 
in a different way? — I have no doubt whatsoever tan 
that accurately describes what was his intention at tie 
time. And, mind you, he almost said it in words, » 
cause he said, “ Nothing can prevent the benefits of tt 
College established in Belfast flowing in the, main 
Presbyterians; Cork and Galway will undoubtedly , 
great Catholic Colleges?” Then he said, “ ” e 
establish Visitors to keep out infidelity there, ana 
will those be?” “ Naturally,” he said, “ They wouMB 
the ecclesiastical authorities exorcising jurisdicfeo 
the district. There would be the Catholic Bishop 
Cork,” but, of course, be had then, for the pw* 
that you mention, to add, “ and tho Protestant o t 
of Cork.” p . 

691. But your lordship would not object to the 
testant Bishop of Cork ?— Not for his own pe°P ie 
his own work. 


* Parliamentary Register, 2nd Ed., Vol. L, p. 2i 
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fi92 But even in a Catholic University, you would 
not object to a slight admixture of Protestantism?— We 
have stated that over and over again. I will tell you 
what we would object to, as you have mentioned the 
tatter We would object to the Catholic Bishop and 
the Protestant Bishop being a joint board for the re- 
flation of religious matters. , 

8 695 I quite understand that. With regard to the 
Queen's Colleges, as I understand the matter, Sir 
Robert Peel was the only member of the Government 
who took any interest in the scheme?— And Sir James 

G 694 al Sir Robert Peel resigned before the Colleges 
were opened, and after his death in 1850 no other mem- 
ber of his party was strong enough— in fact, the Peel 
Dar ty was split up, and in the House of Com- 
mons there were practically three parties— the Derby 
party, the Whigs, and the old Peelites— all fighting, 
and there was no one to give a thought to the Queen’s 
Colleges. In fact, I do not know whether it is known 
that when Peel resigned it was seriously considered by 
the Government of Lord John Russell whether the Col- 
leges should be opened at all or not? — I never heard 


695. It is a fact. It was seriously considered by the 
Government whether they should open them or not, 
and the Whig Government were really m favour 
of not going on with the scheme, although 
the Colleges were built. It was under these 
auspices that these unfortunate Colleges were 
opened, and there was no one to pay any attention to 
Peel’s original intentions in the appointment of the 
staffs. Peel himself appointed Dr. Kirwan, a Catholic 
priest, to Galway, and this Catholic priest took snch 
an interest in the College that he actually persuaded 
the Board of Works to build it on the most unsuitable 
site in Galway, in the centre of a swamp, because it was 
in his own parish. When the Whig Government were ap- 
pointing the staff of Professors, they departed widely 
from what Sir James Graham had promised in Parlia- 
ment, viz., that adherence to the Catholic religion 
ederis paribus would be the determining factor in the 
appointment of the Professors— your lordship has said 
the same with regard to the appointment, of Professors 
in the new Catholic University, that cr.tcris paribus you 
would appoint a Catholic. But how did they cany out 
Sir James Graham’s promises in Cork and Gahvay? 
Out of sixty professors, only seven were Catholics, and 
there was not a single Catholic Arts Professor in the 
Catholic province of Munster.'*' It could be alleged 
by the Government that it was an utter impos- 
sibility to find Catholic Professors, because, as your 
lordship stated yesterday, Newman surrounded himself 
with a very distinguished staff two years later. Of 
course, it may have been the glamour of his name. 

Chairman. — Much that you have said is extremely 
interesting and important, but may I ask from where 
yon. derive the information about what happened after 
Peel’s resignation and death? 

Dr. Starkie. — F rom various pamphlets I have read 
on the subject. 

Chairman.— Could you get them for us ? 

Dr. Starkie. — I think so. I have taken notes of 
various pamphlets. 

Chairman. — You see, a great deal of the informa- 
tion which is now being placed before the Commissioners 
conies, not from the Bishop, who is the witness, but 
from you. I do not want at all, and I do not think 
my colleagues would wish, to check it, but at the same 
time it must be ascribed to its proper source. 

Dr. Starkie. — I will give the references.! 

(At this stage of the proceedings, the Chairman 
pointed out that it would, perhaps, be more in order, 
and more useful for the purposes of the Commission, 
if Dr. Starkie himself gave evidence later on with re- 
gard to the interesting histoncal facts brought out in 
the questions he, had just asked, as to which the present 
Witness did not profess knowledge ■ Dr. Starkie ac- 
cepted the suggestion. The examination of the Witness 
was then resumed.) 

696. Dr. Starkie. — Your lordship also said that it 
was honestly believed by Peel that the Queen’s Colleges 
would be accepted by the. Catholics? — Yes. 

697. On what ground, do you think, he believed that? 
Have you auy idea that any of the Bishops in Ireland 
conveyed their approbation? — I do not know that. I 


do not know whether any communication passed, but Dublin. 

I am aware of this, because it is public : that a deputa- — 
tion of Bishops waited on the Lord Lieutenant at the Sept. 21, 190L. 
time, and suggested certain modifications, of a more Tllu Kev _ 
or less radical nature, I believe, in the scheme. Dr o' Dwyer." 

698. Chairman. — At what time ? — 1845 — immediately 
after the Bill was introduced in the House of . Com- 
mons. Sir James Graham introduced the Bill in the 
first week of May, 1845, and a few weeks after that, I 
think — perhaps in the month of June immediately 
following — the Bishops’ annual meeting in that month, 
a deputation waited on the Lord Lieutenant of the time 
asking for certain modifications. 

699. Dr. Starkie. — But is it not the fact that Arch- 
bishop Murray expressed his approbation of the 
scheme? — I do not know. 

700. Archbishop Murray, as your lordship knows, 
was a champion of mixed education of the kind I have 
defined, and he was on the National Board for twenty 
years? — Yes. It is quite possible that Archbislfop 
Murray might have been amongst the minority of the 
Bishops who thought that the scheme might be so modi- 
fied : that it was capable of such modification, as would 
make it acceptable. 

701. Is it not also the fact that on the first Senate of 
the Queen’s University Archbishop Murray’s name 
stands third ?— But I do not think he ever acted on the 
Senate of the Queen’s University, because after 1850 
there was a resolution of the Church in Ireland that 
no ecclesiastic should have anything; whatsoever to do 
with the working of the Queen’s College system. 

702. No. 4 of your deductions on page 4 of 
your statement says that Sir Robert Peel and Sir 
James Graham recognised the inherent danger to the 
religion of the students in these Colleges from the possi- 
bility of Professors, intentionally or unintentionally, 
tapping their faith, and felt bound to take measures 
against this danger. I think your lordship has already 
explained that?— Yes; both of them recognised that 
that danger was inherent, and they said that it was 
the duty of those setting up the Colleges to guard 
against that danger, and they believed that that would 
be done by vesting in the Crown the power of appoint- 
ment and removal. 

703. Is it not a fact that Sir James Graham ex- 
pressed himself in the speech which your lordship has 
quoted in a different way about the appointment by the 
Crown? He did not hold out to Parliament the pros- 
pect of Professors being permanently appointed by the 
Crown ? — No; I believe it was intended to have been a 
provisional arrangement for three years, or some limited 
number of years. After that it was to be vested in 
the Colleges. 

704. Yes ; up to the end of 1849 ; and after that it 
was to be vested in the governing body of the Colleges ; 
but that provision was never carried out? — No. 

705. Your lordship explained, yesterday, how, from 
the very first, the scheme was condemned, and, I think, 
you gave us various reasons. The first was that no- 
thing but secular education would be taught within the 
walls? — With regard to that, as the Chairman attached 
a good deal of importance to that part of my evidence, 

I should like to say that the condemnation of the 
Queen’s Colleges was not so much for any one single 
detail, but for the cumulative effect of the whole con- 
stitution of them. That was one item : that there 
was purely secular education given by men in whose 
selection or removal we had no voice whatsoever. In 
the particular conditions of our country at the time, 
and of education in all the educational institutions at 
that time, it was the cumulative effect of these condi- 
tions that made them condemn it ; but they never said 
that if there was only secular knowledge taught, and if 
there was no other objection, it would be condemned 
on that account alone. It was the combination of all 
these conditions that caused their condemnation. 

706. With regard to the statement that nothing but 
secular education could be taught in the College — if 
that were so the Queen’s College system would not be a 
mere extension of the National system? — The funda- 
mental rule of the National Board is combined secular 
and separate religious education ; but religious educa- 
tion, as I understand it, is a part of the National sys- 
tem just as much as secular education. 


* Sullivan: “University Education in Ireland," pp. 16-19. .... 

tSee Queen's Colleges (Ireland) Commission, p. 92, evidence of Professor Bunnel Lewis (2403)-“ There was an unwillingness 
on the part of the then Premier to open the colleges at all. He wanted to shelve the scheme. 
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707. Is it not a fact that in the scheme originally 

Dobus. proposed for Queen’s Colleges religious education was 

STttOl. quite as much a part of it as secular education ?-No , 
— that is not my impression. . , . „ Tll „ 

The Moat Kev. 707 a. The Queen’s Colleges Statutes provide . ine 
Dr. O'Dwyer. Counci i shall have power to assign lecture rooms within 
the precincts of such College, wholly or in part, for the 
use of such religious teachers as shall be recognise 
by the governing body, subject to the approval of Her 
Majesty.” Then there is power to make rules as to 
the days and times at which religious instruction shall 
be <nven, and for securing general discipline of the Col- 
lege. The Act goes on to impose exactly the same rules 
as in the National schools, to the effect that no student 
should be compelled to attend any religious instruction 
of which he or his parents or guardians did not approve. 
Again, it is provided that regulations may be made 
for securing the due attendance of every student at such 
Divine worship as may be approved of by his parents or 
guardians, and recognised by governing body of 
thd College?— I understand your question to 
be as to whether, in the teaching of the Queen’s Col- 
leges as established by law, the teaching of religion 
was included or not. If that is the question, it was 
not. If in the constitution of the Queen’s Colleges there 
was provision made for giving the use of one of the 
rooms in each of the Colleges to the clergy of certain 
religious denominations, if they liked to use it for the 
private religious instruction of the pupils, that pro- 
vision was made. 

708. That is all I wish to bring out : that it was pro- 
vided that other than secular education could be taught 
within the walls of the Queen’s Colleges? — There seems 
to be an equivocation there. That was not religious 
education. I do not consider that is a part of the 
work of the College ; but I consider that as correspond- 
ing with the domestic work done in the English colleges, 
and it is what the Provost of Trinity College calls 
“family prayers.” The official work of the College by 
the Professors who are office bearers in the College was 
purely secnlar. 

709. Your lordship stated yesterday that the Queen’s 
Colleges had never been condemned by the Bench of 
Bishops ? — What I said was that though they have been 
condemned over and over again as dangerous to the 
faith, they have never accompanied that condemnation 
by an actual prohibition. 

710. Is it not known that individual Bishops, on their 
own authority, actually forbade people in their dioceses 
to go to them ?— Perhaps so. I hold full control in 
my own diocese, and I am not subject tci any other 
Bishop’s control in Ireland. 

711. Though the Catholics have never been forbidden 
by an actual declaration of the Bishops as a body to go 
to the Queen’s College, still individual Bishops have 
forbidden people? — I am not aware of it ; but I should 
think it is quite possible. 

712. I have known a case of a Bishop refusing the 
Sacrament to parents who allowed their children to 
go to the Queen’s. College? — I can quite understand 
that ; and it is entirely competent for any Bishop to do 
it. 

713. And the bishop — I quote from a Pastoral by 
Bishop Derry (1865) — declared that, “ Parents and 
guardians of young, men are to understand that by 
accepting education. in them (viz., the Queen’s Colleges) 
for those under their charge they despise the warnings, 
entreaties, and decisions of the Head of the Church. 
Adhering to the discipline in force in this diocese, we 
once for all declare that they who are guilty of it shall 
not be admitted to receive the Holy Sacrament of the 
Eucharist, or of Penance, while they continue in their 
disobedience?” — He is merely enacting a law for his 
own diocese. 

lt 71 4- I can give you a specific instance. I heard 
that in Galway, lately, a lady who got a scholarship in 
the Queen’s College had to go to Athenry for the Sacra- 
ment?— It is quite possible that the stricter discipline 
in Cork and Galway with regard to ladies going to these 
Colleges has produced cases of this kind. 

715. With regard to Galway, you say the College has 
been such a failure that thirty years ago it was proposed 
to abolish it. I suppose you were referring to Mr. 
Gladstone’s. Bill of 1873?— Yes. 

. 716. I think it might be said that Galway was suffer- 
“g; at that time, in exceedingly good company in that 
Bill ? — How. 

717. With Trinity College? — Not at all. 

718. People have spoken of Gladstone’s proposal with 
regard to Trinity College as tantamount to suppres- 
sion?— No; that was not so. It was proposed to 


establish equality for people of all religious denomi. 
nations in the country. That was a thoroughly sound 
proposal made by Mr. Gludstone, because it was in 
tended to bring everyone in Ireland under the same 
scheme. The peculiar position of things now is, that 
you leave one institution, and one section of the' Irish 
people, out of all inquiry, and even out of this Inquiry 
so that their position cannot be iuquired into, and that 
arrangements are to lie made for the rest of us who are 
outside ; and that seems to be a privilege which no insti- 
tution is entitled to. 

719. Is it not a fact that this proposal to abolish 
Galway College excited a greater storm of opposition 
in England to Mr. Gladstone’s Bill than any other 
provision ? — I am not aware of the fact ; but if yon 
said it created a storm of opposition in Galway I should 
agree with you. 

720. There were speeches of some great authorities 
like Mr. Fawcett and Sir Lyon Playfair, full of denun- 
ciations of Mr. Gladstone’s proposal for extinguish™ 
“The Light of the West”? — Yea; but I think "Light- 
house” would bo a better phrase. 

721. Your lordship says, in regard to Galway— "This 
college lias been such a failure that nearly thirty years 
ago it was proposed to abolish it. Last year the total 
number of its students was only 110. The year before 
it was as low as eighty-seven. Amongst these there 
were distributed forty-five Scholarships and thirteen 
exhibitions ; and these explain how the College is kept 
going at all.” Is it not a fact that in the Queen’s Colleges 
those rewards are not Scholarships at all, but small Bur- 
saries, and, although they seem very numerous they are 
not nearly as numerous in proportion to the students 
as the Bursaries in some of the Scotch Universities?— I 
believe so. As you have referred to Bursaries, I think, 
in any institution set up for the great body of Catholics 
in Ireland there ought to be a large number of Bur- 
saries for helping on the education of poor students. 
With regard to the figures for Galway which I gave, I 
find that I rather exaggerated. I said the number was 
eighty-seven ; but it should have been eighty-three, for 
eighty-tliree is the accurate number. I think that is s 
very limited amount of work for an expenditure of 
£10,000 a year. It is a very curious thing that the 
men in Belfast, who are doing a splendid work educat- 
ing 300, 400, or 500 men, should only have the same 
amount as is spent on seventy or eighty people in the 
West of Ireland. 

722. Some of us aro not willing to measure the work 
of a collegiate institution simply by the number of stu- 
dents pondcrandi non nv/merandil — You do not sug- 
gest that the intellectual work turned out in Galway 
is higher than that turned out in Belfast ? 

723. I do not contend that at all ; but I should say 
that Galway, if one goes back to the records, might to 
found, in. comparison with its numbers, to have had 
an exceedingly high proportion of distinguished stu- 
dents ? — I should not he at all surprised if that were so, 
because evidently the students going to Galway are 
enterprising young men. They go there because they 
see good Bursaries going begging, and they do not go 
to it, as the students in Belfast and Cork do, solely 
to get the education that is within their reach. They 
are clever young fellows from Ulster, who see an op- 
portunity of using these Bursaries for their own ad- 
vancement. 

724. I think your lordship gave the names of two 
Protestant Professors in St. Stephen’s-green ; but were 
not these two Professors educated in Galway College, 
and selected by Father Delany on account of their 
special excellence? — I believe so. I know one of them 
is a Protestant clergyman, who was appointed a Pro- 
fessor of Modern History. With regard to this last 
fact I am speaking from an impression left upon roy 
mind after a conversation I had with Father Delany a 
couple of years ago. Therefore, it may not be q mte 
accurate ; but I think it is. 

725. With regard to the fall in the number of stu- 
dents, I think your lordship has been questioned up® 
it by Professor Lorrain Smith. He stated that the date 
your lordship selected was a very exceptional year, ana 
I can bear him out in that statement. With' regard to 
Galway and Cork there was a great rush of students ® 
that year on account of certain privileges which were 
offered?— I think the figures demonstrate that that was 
not so with regard to Belfast. 

726. The increase in Belfast was not as great as m 
the other Colleges? — Not only so, but there was bo 
such thing as an increase at all in that year, in Belfa®> 
as compared with the years before. If yon g° baci 
another year you will find that there were 500. 
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W7 The point is really not important, because I 
do not flunk anybody .ill ! deny your lordships state- 
ient that the Queen's Colleges, from whatever cause, 


steadily lost ground. That raises the question 
S hove they lost ground! Docs it appear to your 
lordship that it is because the education given in Queen's 
Sieve is unsatisfactory, and does not deserve the eon- 
HnSi of the people, or is it not rattier toe to the 
fact that for the examinations grinding is thought 
more efficacious?— I coincide entirely with Dr Hamil- 
ton’s view, which lie has expressed again and again, 
that the legislation of 1879, setting up the Royal Uni- 
versity, has been disastrous to Belfast Queen s College, 
and has interfered with its function as an educational 
institution and lowered its status. 

728 Why?— Because previously it was a part of a 
self-contained University. It was a constituent college 
of the Queen’s University, and of the three colleges 
that, were in that University it undoubtedly was the 
first and most important. All the Professors of the 
three Colleges were incorporated in the University, and 
they regulated their own studies and their own exami- 
nations” and, I think, everyone who knows anything at 
all about a University will agree that a University, 
such as Oxford or Cambridge, that works within itself, 
and has colleges attached to the University system, is 
more likely to be a satisfactory teaching place than a 
college which has its work cut out for it, not by the 
judgment of the teachers in that college, but by an 
outside body of men, who prescribe certain examinations 
and rules to which the teaching in the college must 
conform. 

729. That leads me to the part of your Summary of 
Evidence headed “ Possible Solutions.” The first thing 
which your lordship suggests as a possible solution is, 
“An endowed college for Catholics in the Royal Uni- 
versity." Is not that scheme subject to the objections 
you have brought against a central Examining Board ? 
If you had four colleges affiliated with the Royal Uni- 
versity would they not be likely to lose their autonomy ? 
—I put up that scheme for the purpose of knocking it 
down. What I said about it was that it would unques- 
tionably give a certain amount of relief and would be 
a considerable improvement on the present state of 
things. But I said that it had in it no element of 
finality, and would cause differences between the Catho- 
lic and the Protestant people of Belfast, and would 
only result in the setting up, after a period of four or 
five years, of two distinct Universities, which would 
be better if they were set up from the beginning. 

730. Your second solutioji is subject to the same ob- 
jection. If you have a Catholic University in this 
city you will have a college in Dublin and another in 
Cork, and I think it is very unlikely that Dr. Henry, 
of Belfast, would be satisfied wife one for Ulster. 
You will thus have four colleges in different parts of 
Ireland, and will there not be the same difficulty about 
the examinations ? — No, no ; and I will tell you why. 
If you have three homogeneous institutions, three 
friendly institutions working together for a common 


you then ask us how would this system work? I do Dbbun. 
not say it would not work, and I do not say that it — 
could not be made to work ; but the only way would be Sept. 21, 1901. 
to put an end to all competition, and that each Col- Thg Kev 


lege should do its own work, and conduct its own ex- 


731. It would, perhaps, be a more satisfactory 
arrangement than the other ; but still it would be open 
to the same objection ? — I do not know. You might say 
the same as between the Universities of Cambridge and 
Oxford. It is only a difference of place. 

732. Is that not a vital and essential difference? — I 
do not think so. It might have been so in the last 
century ; but nowadays places in a country like this 
are brought quite near to one another. I think the dis- 
tance of place in a little island like Ireland hardly 
counts now. I think it is, for all practical purposes, 
of secondary importance what the position is. 

733. Would it not be a more satisfactory solution if 
you had a Council such as the 1878 Commission recom- 

* 0r Scotland — a Council that would not dimin- 
ish the autonomy of the affiliated colleges, but which 
would preside over the course of studies, and merely 
take measures to ensure that the standard should he 
tarny uniform, although the subjects might in some 
respects differ? — I discussed the scheme on academic 
grounds ; but at the same time we must always reserve 
. consideration, that there would be no equality 
given by it to Catholics in the educational system of the 
country. As I said before, we would be put in with 
ne .Dissenters as second-class passengers, while the 
,, P? nor people of Ireland have their own College and 
, eir own University complete in itself. Assume, for 
“ie purposes of political expediencies or otherwise, that 
not considered desirable to give us a University — 
j^f^Contenipomrjf Review, April, 1899, “The Irish University 


animations. That is the practical difference between 
making them Universities and making them Colleges. 

734. I do not like to speak of Scotland, but I believe 
the Commission of 1878 were not quite satisfied with the 
four independent Universities in Scotland, and recom- 
mended that there should be a certain amount of uni- 
formity introduced by what they called a University 
Committee? — It seems to me as clear as anything can be 
in connection with this question that if there is a 
separate institution set up under proper conditions for 
Catholics that it will be a successful institution, and I 
think Dr. Hamilton is of the same opinion. 

735. Professor Butcher. — By way of explanation I 
was going to tell Dr. Starkie that that recommendation 
met with universal disapproval throughout Scotland, and 
the last Commission which sat had to consider a very 
much more limited suggestion of the same kind and 
they gave it up, because they felt that autonomy was 
so important that all academic opinion went for it. 

736. Dr. Starkie. — I suppose your lordship is aware 
that the second solution which you propose, that is, 
of the Royal University being handed over to Catholics, 
and the Belfast College being turned into a University 
for the North of Ireland, has met with very strong 
opposition from a very important body in Ireland, namely 
Trinity College? — Yes. I made some comment upon 
that yesterday, and perhaps it is a sufficient answer to 
refer to what I said. The point of it is that my per- 
sonal conviction is that that opposition is not based 
upon any academic grounds, or upon any 
investigation of the question in connection with 
Irish education, but it is the result of the 
sharp political and religious feeling that separates the 
two bodies. I would further say that if any one would 
simply grasp the question and deal with it, I believe 
that in six months’ time there would not be a ripple on 
the surface of Irish life. 

737. Mr. Justice 'Madden. — You were speaking then 
of opposition in certain quarters in the North, of Ire- 
land? — Yes. 

738. Dr. Starkie. — I spoke of the opposition of Trinity 
College to the setting up of other Universities? — In 
answer to that, I wornd ask them, by what right they 
would interfere at all. 

739. The right they would have is the right of self- 
preservation ? — •Well, in the interests of Trinity College, 
the Crown have excluded it altogether from this In- 
quiry. Here are a body of men who, for centuries, 
have had possession of privileges which they have en- 
joyed to this very hour; and now when the rest of 
Ireland come together to try what they can do for 
themselves, these gentlemen say, “You shall not touch 
us, and we will not let you do anything for yourselves.” 

740. In the article which has been sent to the Com- 
missioners, and which has been, referred to, the Provost 
of Trinity College has described the proposed three 
Universities as “ three temples to the demon of religious 
strife”?* — I suppose, then, we are to assume that 
Trinity College, from the days of Elizabeth to the 
present time, has been the Temple of Concord. 

741. The strong objection which the Provost has to 
Mr. Balfour’s scheme, which is very like what you pro- 
pose, is that you would have two Colleges in Dublin, one 
charging high fees, and the other low ; and he states 
that it is an ascertained fact that no business ever 
thrives that produces a more expensive article than the 
bulk of the population require 1 — My feeling with regard 
to that objection is that it is pretty much on all fours 
with the opposition that the publicans in a neighbour- 
hood give to the creation of new licences. 

742. Mr. Wilerid Ward. — I have only one or two 
questions to ask your lordship. Reference was made by 
Professor Butcher, and I think by the Chairman also, to 
the action of the Catholic Bishops in England in re- 
ference to Oxford, and possibly the Commission might 
like to have a clear view as to the principle on which 
the Episcopate have acted in both countries. In the 
Memorandum presented by the English Bishops on be- 
half of the laity to the See of Rome, as to the opposi- 
tion to mixed education, it is stated that the Church 
opposes mixed education as an ideal principle, but that 
in practice, within moderate limits, and as a necessary 
concession under certain circumstances, it may be al- 
lowed. Would it be true to say that the ideal which 
the Catholic authorities have always held out is some- 


Dr. O’Dwyer. 


Question,’’ by George Salmon, d.d., Provost of Trinity College, 
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thing similar to .hat the Church of Engtol »ntin»cd 
to preserve in Oxford until about the yeai 1870?— Yes , 

" P 7C U pSSict.'V/S.or Butcher pointed out, 
the Catholic ecclesiastical authorities in &ei- 
many have agreed to the establishment of Chairs 

T 7 ItX Vilosophp and Histmy m m.aod 

Universities ?— The acceptance of the tacts, as 
br Profesor Butcher's question, and dealing 
the matter as one of principle, leads me to E.iy, 
^hat I tried to show yesterday, and which I repeat now, 
that while mixed education is contrary ^ 
there is not. anything in it so intrinsically bad as that, 
S riven circumstances, and in certain ms ^ 

timeand place, we may not use it ; and the explanation 
of the difference between the action of the Catholic 
Church in Germany and in England, from that ^ Ire- 
land, is simply a question of time and place and circum- 
stances. 

744 You would hold that the ideal of the Catholic 
Church being t-liat education should be under the 
supervision of the Church, this ideal is in harmony 
with the conditions of Ireland?— Entirely ; and refer- 
ring back to one of the remarks I made yesterday, 1 
think the condition that has been stereotyped now by this 
Commission, that Trinity College is to remain as it is, 
makes it an absolute necessity now that we should have 
an institution set up for us that we can accept, and 
which will be nearer to our ideal. 

745 As I understand, you hold that the action of the 

Irish "Bishops was not simply the assertion of an unbend- 
ing principle, but the application of that principle to the 
circumstances of the place and time ?— \ _es. The Bishops 
of Ireland have never said, “ Mixed education is bad, 
and therefore wo will not have it.” What we have said is 
that mixed education is always undesirable, and has 
always in it a certain inherent danger ; and that, in the 
circumstances of Ireland, that danger is operative, and 
therefore we cannot sanction it. , 

746. When the proposal for establishing the Queen s 
Colleges was first made, was not there a minority of 
about six Bishops who were in favour of accepting them ? 
—No ; I do not think there was ever a minority in favour 
of accepting them, purely and simply ; but some of the 
Bishops at first were in favour of accepting them as the 
basis of a modus vivendi, as between the Catholic 
Church and the Government. 

747. But it could not he said that they were all 
agreed that the system of the colleges was opposed to 
Gatholio principle ?— -Well, perhaps it may appear a little 
sophistical, but I think it covers a real distinction. 
When we say that the colleges were opposed to 
Catholic principle, the meaning is that the theory that 
secular education should be separated from religious 
education is opposdd to Catholic principle. 

748. The theory?— Yes. In that way they are 

opposed to Catholio principle ; but it is a different 
question whether you can use an institution in which 
secular education is separated from religious education. 
You must determine that question according to the 
conditions of the particular case. 

749. In accepting the National system of Primary 
Education, the Bishops held that it was an undenomina- 
tional system, which they would endeavour to make 
practically denominational? — Yes ; they accepted it and 
worked it. 

750. I think you pointed out that one . of the 

reasons which weighed with the Bishops in their 
opposition to the Queen’s Colleges was that, at 
that time, every existing University in the king- 
dom was denominational? — Yes ; every one of 

them was a denominational institution ; and natur- 
ally the starting of a secularist plan, in a religious 
country like this, startled them and put them on their 
guard ; and they did not approach the consideration of 
the subject in a sympathetic spirit. The presumption 
was against it. 

751. Is it fair to suppose that if a similar system to 
that of the Queen’s Colleges were proposed in 
the very different state of University Education 
that now prevails, it might receive different 
treatment? — My personal belief is that if we 
could get .now at what was in Sir Robert Peel’s 
mind, and compare it with the offer that Mr. 
Balfour has made, there would not be a hair’s breadth 
difference between them. Therefore we are prepared 
to accept (Mr. Balfour's offer. That is my answer. 

752. With reference to the Board of Visiters, your 
lordship, in a very interesting passage of your evidence, 
spoke of the connection between Science and Religion ; 


and I may remind you that Cardinal Newman, in CK 
of his lectures, pointed out that, as a matter of practice 
in the teaching of Physical Science, provided the p» 
feasors kept strictly io it, Theology should not inta 
fere. You agree with that?— Yes; that seems self' 
evident. Take the work of any University. What is its 
object matter? There will lie Literature, Greek, Lath 
Foreign Languages, English, and Irish. ^ 
on earth has Religion and the 'Church fo 
say to the teaching of all these subjects! . 
Take, again, the Physical Sciences, take Ma th | 
maties— what on earth have wo to say to Mathematics) I 
A man will teach 'Mathematics, and he could not, unless 
ho is a very originally-minded man, come into confe 
with religions truth. I say the same with regard to 
Physical Science. 

753. Provided hypotheses were advanced merely as 
hypotheses, and not as ascertained Science, it would 
not bo your idea that the Church should check that?— 
No, no ; because it would be absolutely necessary that 
you should put before the students the hypotheses that 
have to be considered. I will givo a concrete illustra- 
tion of what I mean. I believe tile late Professor 
Huxley was an eminent Biologist. If he was teaching 
Biology he might teach it all his life as long as he con- J 
fined himself to Biology. But if he gave his lay set- •' 
mons to the students, and went on lb snow the impossi- 
bility of Revealed Truth, and the impossibility of the 
Supernatural, then I would stop him. I would let him 1 
go on as long as liis Scionco did not come in collision 1 
with Revelation. Any man that believes in (Revelation 
and in Science must hold that there cannot' be any oppo- 
sition between them, keeping each within its mm 
sphere. If I am supremely convinced of the immutable 
truth of Revelation, just in proportion to my confidence 
in that belief I can follow my scientific studies with « 
freer hand, because I know they cannot possibly cotoe 
in conflict. 

754. You would allow Science to go its own way?— 
Yes, until it transgresses the borders. Everyone here 
will, I think, bear me out that no real contradict™ 
exists up to this between any ascertained fact of Science 
and any truth of Oliristian Revelation. It is only when 
scientific men begin to philosopliiso, when they give ip 
Science and become Philosophers, that a difficulty 
exists. 

755. ThoBonrd of Visitors is a protection against their 
doing this?— Yes ; there is no reason why a scientii- 
Professor could not abuso liis position as well as any 
other man. If wo could bo sure beforehand that k 
would bo true to his duties wo should not want a Board 
of Visitors. But Professors aro not exempt from this 
tendency, and we want some power to control the 111 ' 

756. One or two Commissioners asked whether toe 

preservation of the denominational system, to a certain 
extent, would not act injuriously to the good feeing 
between Catholics and Protostants? — (As to that, J- 
lieve that there could bo no greater measure of appew- 
ment in Ireland at present than that very thing, 
ever it comes about, it is thought,, genuine WM 
that tells in a country arid rules it. It is n , 
spouterr, not the newspapers (for they only retail w 
they hear from others), but it is the thmkmgi 
genuine thinking, which is dono by the cMt i 
country, that determines its course of action. J- 
that, if wo had those Universities there would je . 
mutual respect and regard for one another betw _ 
Professors, and that, through them, a mutufl F? 
and regard between people ( of different dene® 
nations would spread through ^ ie , te 

and, as I have already said, that it w° 

a great measure of appeasement. •“ 10 ,, fi® 
it would be a good thing, to bnng a* 

men of various religious bodies together, ^ } 
cate them together, I would say in the „ * 
“Yes.” In the practical conditions of ^ 

however, it is impossible, and if an. attempt - „ 
to give education under that condition it w ^ 
the Irish people another grievance and won ^ 
its own end ; whereas if you make ™epeop „ 
land believe that they aro all treated justly an H 
that would he a great advantage. p [fr 

757. Then in your opinion the scheme yo ^ 
pared to accept, so far from being a scheme 
increase the divergence, would have the con — Butdiet 
Certainly. Someone— I think it was Profe 

— referred to a memorandum presented oy .. - 0I1 to 
Catholic laity to the Holy See,* asking P j a jot 
go to Oxford and Cambridge, and, if r “ ^ re gsri 
wrong, you, Mr. Ward, had something to i 


* See pages 313, 318. 
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H mv knowledge, no corresponding movement ever 
P«t of the Irish W ttae 
tas been a request from a body of Irish laymen 
(or a corresponding permission in Ireland. On the con- 
trsrr I formally put m my evidence the declaration 
5 tfi Irish laity in nhioh they fs h for Je aery thing 
are now asking for, namely, that institutions should 
be 6 set up which will give us equality with the Pro- 
testant institutions. Therefore the laity of Ireland 
Wd totally different views on this question from the 
of England. The laity and clergy of Ireland know 
the country, and they know what suits them, and the 
laity and clergy of England know what suits them in 

E 758 D You hold that a denominational system which 
is dearly suitable to Ireland might not be suitable to 
England?— I presume that, on the face of it, it must 
be so. Catholics in England are so few, and so 
small a fraction of the population, that they have no 
riebt to ask Parliament to set up a University for 
them i but the 3,000,000 of Catholics in Ireland are in 
» totally different position. We start with the assump- 
tion that an approach— a practical working approach—* 
to our ideal is within the range of practical politics, 
and that we have a right to get it. 

759. Professor Dickey. — We have gone over the 

ground so thoroughly that there is very little for me to 
ask you about, but I have one or two questions to ask. 
Speaking on Thursday about the Belfast 'College as a 
Presbyterian institution, I understood you to say that 
the General Assembly had a rule compelling the attend- 
ance of students for the ministry at the classes in that 
college ? — Yes, I understood so. What I said was that 
the candidates for the ministry of the Presbyterian 
Church are required to graduate at it, and that the 
students of the Ecclesiastical College of the Presby- 
terians near Belfast 'do, as a matter of fact, attend the 
lectures in Belfast. . 

760. There is no rule compelling them? — The rule is 
that they should graduate, and they do frequent the 
college, and that is all I wish, to say. 

761. With regard to the Belfast College I want to 
ask you if, apart from the appointment of the President, 
the Presbyterians enjoy any privileges that other deno- 
minations are not entitled to 7 — By law, certainly not, 
as far as I know. 

762. They are just on a level with eveTy denomina- 
tion?— Yes, in legal status and rights. 

763. From the reports presented to us of the three 
Queen’s Colleges it appears that the following are the 
numbers of students who have entered the three col- 
leges during the fifty years of their existence. The 
numbers of Roman 'Catholic students are as follows : — 1 
Belfast 320, Cork 1,880, Galway 1,'092, making a total 
of 3,292 Roman Catholic students in the fifty years ?— 
Excuse me for suggesting it, but I think it would be a 
very useful thing if these figures were sub-divMed into 
Medical students and others, because there have been 
various special reasons for Catholics attending the Medi- 
cal Schools at Cork. The Medical Schools at Cork are 
at their door and the teaching is very good, and though 
it is nominally membership of the Queen’s College it 
is practically only attendance at the Medical School. 
Therefore, if you want to estimate the number of 
Catholics who have used the college you will have to 
take out the number of Medical students for Cork and 
Galway. 

764. In the case of these 3,000 Roman Catholic 
students was there ever any allegation that the 
mixed system affected injuriously their faith and 
morals? — I can give you myself, at first hand, a 
case which will be a straight answer to that. I myself 
have known within the last few years a curious case, 
which I will tell the Commission of. There was a 
General Election in recent years, and a gentleman 
called on me at Limerick. He introduced himself to 
me, and said, “We were fellow-pupils at school here.” 
YTien he told me his name I remembered him. I went 
to Maynooth, and he went to Queen’s College, Cork. 
He went to a certain profession in which he attained 
a considerable amount of eminence and made some 
money for himself, arid he afterwards had an ambition 
to become a Member of Parliament. He came to me 
and asked if I would give my support. I said 
that I -would regard his candidature with very great 
sympathy, for the sake of old times. I said to him, 
( I suppose you are a good Catholic?” and he replied, 
’I cannot say that I am.” I said that our ideas as to 
a good Catholic might be different, and I mentioned 
<me or two of the essential duties of a Catholic. I 


asked if he went to Mass, and he replied “No, and I Dtjbmk. 
do not go to Mass.” Ultimately it came out that he Sept _ 21. 1901. 
was a rank Materialist and had no belief in a future ‘ _1 
Btate. I said that that was a shocking state of things, The Most Rev 
and I asked how he had come to that state of mind. Dr. O’Dvryer, 
He said, “I was not in Queen’s College six months 
before doubts came into my mind, and before I was 
there a year I repudiated all religion.” 

765. Have no such cases occurred in the most strictly 
denominational institutions ?— Yes, but I will give you 
another case. I am acquainted with a very clever 
young man_ who, I believe, has a very great career 
before him, and he was working in a laboratory with 
a Professor of one of the Queen’s Colleges in Ireland, 
and in study hours they had a conversation philoso- 
phical and semi-religious, and they got upon the ques- 
tion of the origin of life. This Professor said to the 
young man, “There are various theories about that. 

Some people think that there is an extra-mundane 
being who, exercising some creative power, brought life 
into existence. That is absolutely unthinkable to me, 
but some people believe it.” That gave a shake to the 
belief Of that boy and set him thinking and questioning 
about that very thing, and these are the ways in which 
a poison is dropped into the minds of these young men. 

That is what we mean by having a Catholic atmosphere. 

We want a place where there mil be safety against this 
kind of thing. 

766. I find that there attended the Queen’s College, 

Cork, on the average, in one Session 102 Catholic 
students, in Galway 58, and in Belfast 17, making a 
total at the three colleges of 177 ? — How many of these 
were Medical ? 

767. I cannot say? — But that goes to the bottom of 
it. In the Medical Faculty of Cork there were 136, 
and of these 89 were Catholics, and that is out of the 
102 which you have mentioned, which only leaves 13. 

768. My figures represent the average for fifty years, 
and you are speaking of one year, I think? — I rather 
think you will find that the average more or less corres- 
ponds with each individual year. You will find that all 
through in Cork when you talk of Catholics you are 
talking of Catholics in the Medical Faculty. 

769. Taking the fact that, so many Catholics attended 
the Queen’s Colleges during those years notwithstanding 
the Papal Rescripts, does that not show that they were 
anxious to avail themselves of the education afforded 
by the Queen’s Colleges ?— There is no doubt whatso- 
ever of that, because no man would go there in the 
face of his Church unless he wanted to get the educa- 
tion. That is the very essence of our case. There is 
an overwhelming necessity for the education, and so 
great is the necessity that a large number of our people 
have to go to institutions which they know in their 
hearts they ought not to go to. 

770. Consider the fact that there were no Secondary 
schools up to the establishment of the Intermediate 
system?— I think that you go a little too* far, for you 
can hardly say that. There is no doubt that the 
Secondary schools system 'has got a* vast impetus from 
the Intermediate system, but it is beyond the fact to 
say there were no Secondary schools before, because 
we had very large schools. All our great schools were 
flourishing then— Clongowes 'Wood, Tullabeg, Castle- 
knock, the Christian Brothers’ Schools — all these were 
flourishing before the Intermediate system. _ 

771. It is a very good average considering the circum- 
stances of the country, is it not?— I do not think so at 
all. 

772. We have heard a good deal about the mixed sys- 

tem of education. Did it not mean in 1832, when the 
system was introduced, united secular and separate re- 
ligious instruction?— That is the theory propounded by 
the National Board. . 

773. Was it not accepted after some interest- 
ing discussion by men of all creeds m the 
country?— No, never up to this day. There has been 
from the very first a persistent and determined move- 
ment on the part of men of all creeds, steadily and 
gradually, to change that system into separate secular 
as well as separate religious education, and it has come 

tC> 774 a I admit the tendency? — Not only the tendency, 
but I can give you the figures, and,. I think, that proves 

*^775^ The principle, at all events, was accepted at 
first as a working principle to begin with?— As a work- 

1D 77? S I have some^ther questions on, the point, but I 
will not put them. In the new Catholic University 
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you plop oss to sot up, you saidfct tte Soois would 
be open for all denominations ?— Certainly. 

I?? Would that not bo »PPW.U“ !“5i 

“S” thero would bo a Catholic 
derates of Oatbolira, anu^tn ^ ^ ^ aised 

Yra°Say "ill the iMtitatiou tliat we propose to set up 
? »S r Sitution if you like, but everyone under- 
stands what it will be. 

778. You said that you clid not ask for a denomina- 
tional University? — That depends how you define de- 

n °m a You a tould hardly call it an undenominational 

U m r It^ would be a peculiar kind of 
Just the same as Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin Uni- 
versity. 

781. You referred to the Collie of Maynooth as 
being a constituent College of the Roman Catholic Uni- 
versity forming the Divinity School?— It was 

to me in a question by I rofessor Ewmg. I am only 
one Bishop, and I cannot give an authoritative aiiswer 
to it. It woidd have to be determined after considera- 
tion by tbe Bishops. 

782. It is a probable suggestion t — It is not an im- 
possible one. 

783 You have Philosophy and Divinity Chairs, and 
if this new College formed the Divinity School, and the 
Professors formed the Faculty of Divinity in the 
University, they would examine for Philosophy and 
Divinity, and recommend candidates for the degrees for 
that University?— That is identically what is done in 
the University of Laval, which is set up by Royal 
Charter, with the power to confer all degrees as con- 
ferred upon any University in the empire ; and mis 
University to which I allude has been constituted a 
Catholic University by the Pope. 

784 You would retain the Papal Charter as well in 
Maynooth?— Decidedly ; you do not imagine that we 
should put aside the Papal Charter. 


790. Mr. Justice Madden.— I do not propose to ^ 
your lordship any questions with regard to the portS 
of your evidence in which you referred to certain Z. 
nouncements made by persons connected with Truth 
College ; nor to discuss tlieir title to be regarded 1 
voicing the general opinion of the University. X 
simply ask this : Do you not think that it would U 
prudent, in the present stage of our inquiry, to »jj. 
until we had before the Commission witnesses wbo 
might be regarded as representative of Trinity Coll®! 
— I think that is more a question for the Commit 
than for me. 

791. I quite accept that answer. You are aware, » 
doubt, that the remarkable article which has been r. 
ferred to, as written by the Provost, was not intends! i 
as a contribution to the general solution of the ques- 
tion, but was mainly a criticism of one particuU. 
scheme. You put a question to me, expressing a desin ; 
to be informed with regard to the method of election of ; 
Fellows in Trinity College. Each of the electors, ifo 
are the Provost and Senior Fellows, takes an oath-fo 
exact terms of which I do not remember— but in mb. 
stance it is to elect the candidate whom he believes in 
his conscience to be the best qualified for the post, Thai 
oatli is of far greater antiquity than the system of coo- 
petitive examination, but since the system of comp* 
tive examination has been adopted, it has been in fad 
the basis of the election. Though the electing body as 
not bound to act upon the result of the examinatiws, 
they have always done so, in fact, without any 
regard to the religious denomination to which 
the candidate belongs. I may mention that a 
one occasion a member of the electing body ate 
wards in conversation with me, stated that if 
the time he was not aware of the religions body t' 
which the candidate belonged. If a candidate to 
of bad private character— if his character were scanda- 
lously immoral — the electing body could refuse toek 
him on that ground, and such a case did once occur 1- 
I am obliged to your lordship for that explana- 
tion. What I should like to know is, if a aai 
wrote a work, in which he put forward materiaM 
views on religion, would it be competent for the FA 


785. I think you said that if this were granted,. and l ows of Trinity College to refuse to elect him if hew 
the Maynooth College was taken in as the ^ Divinity decidedly the best man? 


School, the Catholics would still not be dealt with as 
well as the Episcopalians had been treated ?— lhat is 
if the solution was on the lines of a mere college. 

785a. No ; but on the lines of a Catholic University, 
with Maynooth as a Divinity School. I think you said 
you would, have to maintain the Divinity School at 
your own expense? — I did not mean that at all. If 
I said that it was beyond my intention. Maynooth 
had an endowment, and it got a capitalised sum for it 
from Parliament at the time of the Disestablishment 
of the Irish Church. 

786. Maynooth was established for the education of 
Catholics, both lay and clerical? — Yes. 

787. And in a few years it became a purely clerical 
institution?— Yes, the secular part of it died for want 
of support ; and in the very year that Sir Robert Peel 
passed the Queen’s College Act, he passed a measure for 
increasing the endowment of Maynooth, and he carried 
it by a sweeping majority in the House of Commons. 

I believe that the only evil that was ever said to result 
from it was some Protestant people. in England said 
the Lord punished him for doing so irreligious a thing 
by sending the Famine to Ireland a few years after. 

788. If Parliament sets up a Catholic University, 
what guarantee will the country have that it will not 
become a clerical institution? — I suppose the Statutes 
would prevent that, if such a thing were to be at- 
tempted. "What would be done is, that a Commission, 
with power, such as that which was given in 1877 to 
Oxford and Cambridge Commission and London, after 
the Report of the Gresham Committee, ’ would sit and 
draft the Statutes, and take precautions against such a 
contingency. 

789. Would you allow someone appointed by the 
Crown to examine or visit the University 1 — Certainly ; 
in fact, we proposed it. We propose that there should 
he a Board of Visitors. If the University is properly 
constituted, we have not the slightest objection to any 
reasonable guarantee that may he taken to ensure that 
it shall loyally carry out the purposes for which it was 
instituted — that is, to carry out the . education of the 
laity of Ireland. Nor have we any objection to regula- 
tions to keep the education up to a proper University 
level. , 


792. There are two questions— what would be legal!) 
competent for tho Provost and Senior Fellows to 
and what they would do? I am not prepared-a 
have I authority on their behalf — to say what thq 
would do if a man had written, for instance, advert- 
ing anarchy, or had published notes winch is 
regarded as in any respect dangerous to the no- 
dents or to the community. I have stated in 
legal position. All I can say is, that no such w 
has ever occurred. Dr. Starkie, who ran tire ga™ 
of that severe test, will hear mo out in this, that dnnq 
the present century it has boon the invariable cdkm 
to elect the best answerer, and since the .miorav 
were thrown open, no consideration of religion has - 
intervened ; but on one occasion the scandalous 
character of a candidate was considered sum® 
ground by the Board for availing themselves of » 
legal right. There is the duty cast upon them of 
ing the candidate whom they believe to be best q 

fied. . _ 

793. Chairman.— Y ou have, in the course oip* 
very complete evidence, adverted to certain tea 
the constitution of the suggested new Umversitj, 

I think I am right in saying that you hare 
adumbrated, as Dr. Starkie said, or sketched, “V 
desire, than explained it in detail. WHat ^ 
suggest to you is this : I dare say you have f ou 
that where you project something, there is n 
of testing it than by setting it down m black ^ 
and seeing how it would work. Have -yon *>«e 
the case of this University? — Yes, I have. 

794. Have you considered the constitution o Jjj 
University in its main features?— I can Pv ® I r 
have worked it out in writing, but in subs 

gone over the whole thing. 

796. In your evidence? — No. , jji 

796. What my remarks lead up to is this: ^ 

matter of momentous importance. It worn -hiiitytf* 
Commission very much if a man of y° ur j„ js- 
knowledge, would give ns a draft — I do no 
tail— but an adequate draft of the P r °P?5 
tion, so that we may see what is reft 7 t' ^ 
If you could ilo that, and offer it to 
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the views of the Hierarchy, it would have addx- 

S£S%SueTj «h*U be most ha PPy t 1 °. do $ a Ji d 1 

3 take an early opportunity of consulfang the Hier- 
!Thv about it, and I have no doubt they would be 
to give this information to you. 
h 79? That is for them to judge, and I am glad to 
hear that that would be your anticipation. In any 
„V we are now so conversant with your views as 
Smarting tl.e Hierarchy, flint Mr™ ™i]d he bo 
S «s to tarnish »s with a draft, it would, I flunk, 

B The Witness 


59 

materially bring to a point the various questions that 
arise in the consideration of this subject?— -I think 
your lordship may take it for granted that it will be 
furnished. 

798. Chairman. — I have now to thank you for your 
evidence, which has been most interesting and valuable? 
— May I say to the members of the Commission that I 
cannot express how grateful I am for the consideration 
they have shown to me. 


Dublin. 
Sept . 21, 1901. 


withdrew. 


The Rev. Thomas Hamilton, m.a., d.d., ll.d., President of Queen's College, Belfast, examined. 


799. Chairman.— You are President of the Queen’s 
"College, Belfast?— I am, my lord. 

800. How long have you held that appointment? — 


in the north and the south of the island, to enjoy 
if they will, the advantages of true University life 
and culture without impediment of any kind.” 


Since May, 1889. 

801. You are, I think, a clergyman of the Presby- 
terian Church of Ireland? — I am. 

802. You are one of the Senators of the Royal Uni- 
versity of Ireland?— I am, my lord. 

803. How long have you held that position? — Since 
February, 1890. 

804. You are acquainted with the scope of our present 
inquiry ? — I am, my lord. 

805. There are various matters. Dr. Hamilton, which 
relate specifically to Queen’s College, Belfast, and to 
its internal affairs. I believe that it was conveyed to 
you that the Commissioners contemplate visiting Bel- 
fast, and you might reserve for future consideration 
questions of an internal or domestic character relating 
to Queen’s College. In the meantime, we desire to have 
your views on the more general questions which come 
within the scope of our inquiry. I believe you are pre- 
pared to express your views on the matters which are 
noted in your Summary of Evidence? — Yes, my lord. 

806. You may now proceed with your evidence. — I 
quite fall in with the idea that I should reserve matters 
which concern the North of Ireland, and Queen’s Col- 
lege, Belfast, in particular, until we have the pleasure 
of seeing you in Belfast. May I commence by saying 
that long before the question of the insufficiency of the 
provision for University Education in Ireland came 
before the Senate of the Royal University, I 
had felt bound to express my views publicly 
and strongly on the subject. I felt so convinced 
of the utter inadequacy and unsatisfactoriness of the 
present provision outside Trinity College— with which, 
of course, we have nothing to do in this inquiry — that 
in 1897. in my Report of Queen’s College, Belfast, 
which was presented to Parliament, I used these words : 

“ I consider that I should fail in my duty, and 
be untrue to my convictions, did I not state in this 
Report that, in my opinion, the present condition 
of University Education in Ireland is unsatisfac- 
tory in the extreme. This is not the place for a 
discussion of the question in all its ramifications, 
but the time has come when it is, in my judgment, 
quite necessary to say so much. As regards this 
College in particular, by the passing of the Uni- 
versity Education (Ireland) Act of 1879, it was 
shorn of much of its power and usefulness, and the 
higher education, not only of the North of Ireland, 
but of the whole country, has suffered serious detri- 
ment to an extent which only those who are called, 
as we are, to deal practically with the matter every 
day, can fully realise or understand. I sincerely 
trust that an effort will be made at an early period 
to undo, by wise legislation, the evil that has been 
done. It is admitted, even by its enemies, that 
this College has done a great work for the country, 
and such is its inherent vitality, and so strong 
its position, that, notwithstanding the grave diffi- 
culties with which it has to contend, it is still 
doing work, as this Report is itself sufficient to 
show, of which any college in the kingdom might 
be proud. It only needs to be placed by the State 
upon such a basis as, in the estimation of all think, 
ing men among us, it ought to occupy, to rise in a 
generation or two to a most commanding position 
m the country. Apart from our own particular in- 
terests also, no one who has understanding of the 
times can fail to see that Ireland generally needs 
such a readjustment of the machinery of Univer- 
sity Education as will enable all Irishmen, both 


Again, in my Report for 1898-9, after recounting the 
history of the College for the year, I said : — 

“ It is thus my good fortune to be able to present 
to Your Majesty a very favourable Report upon the 
condition and progess of the College in regard to 
all the points to which I have referred. I do not 
think that it ever possessed an abler or more 
zealous body of Professors, and the account which 
I have been able to give of the discipline of the 
students, and the long list of distinctions which 
they have gained, and which are here recorded, 
clearly show that there is no deterioration, either in 
their demeanour or in their intellectual stature and 
attainments. The College, in ray judgment, is as 
vigorous, its spirit is as high, its aims are as noble, 
and its work, within the limits assigned to it, is r.s 
successful as in the palmiest days of its history. 

“ But I do not think that I should be doing my 
duty, or giving an absolutely correct account of its 
condition, if I were to stop here and to leave the 
impression that everything about the College is 
what one could wish. That, unfortunately, is not 
the case. In all the matters to which I have re- 
ferred, in all the matters which lie within its pro- 
vince and direct power, everything goes well. But 
there is a fly in the box of ointment. There is a 
mischief of a most serious character which mili- 
tates against the interest and work of the College 
in the most unhappy manner. I refer to its status 
and function as settled, or rather unsettled, by the 
Irish University legislation of twenty years ago. 
Into a full discussion of this subject it were as im- 
possible as it is unnecessary here to go. Suffice it 
to say that this College and the higher education, 
not only of Ulster, but of the whole of Ireland, 
have suffered sadly by the changes which were then 
introduced, and the misery of the situation, is ac- 
centuated by the fact that, with all the evil that 
has been done, no creed or class is satisfied, and 
the changes introduced have left the question as 
far from a permanent settlement as ever. 

“ The" question now is — what should be done ? 
Of course it would be much easier to do nothing, 
simply to let things drift. The policy of laissez 
fairc will always have its advocates. But, in my 
opinion, he is neither the true friend of Ireland or 
of education who advocates that course, or who 
keeps silent in the presence of the existing condi- 
tion of affairs through fear of the consequences of 
speech or action. That steps should be. taken by 
Parliament to remedy the existing evils of the 
situation, I hold strongly. What exact course 
legislation on the subject should take, either as re- 
gards this College and the North of ireland, or in 
the interests of the whole country, it is not my 
business to say. But to anyone sincerely anxious 
for the education and general prosperity of Ire- 
land, and cognisant of the evils of the present 
situation, as one called to deal practically with it 
from day to day, as I am, must be, the present 
position of affairs is well nigh intolerable, and the 
statesman who will rid us of it will be entitled to 
the everlasting gratitude of the whole country.” 

These, my lord, are the views which I expressed several 
years ago and they are my views still. Nor arc 
they my own views alone. Probably there is no 
body of' men in the North of Ireland who are hotter 
qualified to form an opinion on an academic subject than 
the Professors of Qneen’s College, Belfast. They 
are all men of wide University culture. Some of them 
I 2 
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are or were Fellows of colleges in Oxford or Cambndge. 
Others were high honours men of Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, or of the old Queen’s University, or the present 
Royal University. They belong to different creeds, they 
have had practical and lengthened experience of the 
working of the present system and their views are there- 
fore, I think, entitled to consideration on a question 
of this kind. They met in February, 1899, to consist 
as to it. Every professor of the College was 
present with one exception. That one absentee was 
ill and is now dead, but he entirely concurred in the 
action of his colleagues at that meeting. There was 
no second opinion as to the question brought _ before 
them. It was unanimously resolved _ that in our 
opinion the present provision for University Education 
in Ireland is unsatisfactory.” I have no reason to 
believe, my lord, that there is any change since that date 
in the views of the Professors of the College. I state 
all this to show that, so far as academic opinion in Bel- 
fast is concerned there is a strong concensus of views 
that the existing provision for University education m 
the whole country is entirely inadequate and unsatisfac- 
tory. Before I mention in detail the evils of which 
we complain, I think it only right, .my lord, to 
state that in my opinion the Royal University, with 
which we are particularly concerned, may justly lay 
claim to certain merits of, as I think, a very decided 
and conspicuous character. Perhaps I may be allowed 
to state them briefly without elaboration., as I am 
anxious to economise the time of the Commission. In 
the first place, in my opinion, the standards . of the 
Royal University are undoubtedly very high. This is the 
case especially as regards the various honours, but it 
also applies to the pass examinations. Secondly, the 
examinations of the University are in my opinion very 
thorough and searching. In the third place the Univer- 
sity has to my mind done a large amount of really 
valuable work in certain directions in the promotion of 
higher education. I refer, for example, to its practical 
examinations in Science which have undoubtedly, as 
conducted here, had a great effect all over the country. 
I believe the Royal University is quite in the front rank 
of Universities of the United Kingdom in the manner 
in which it has met the claims of the most re- 
cent developments of Science. I refer particu- 
larly to the various branches of Physical Science, to 
Chemistry, Physiology, and Pathology. In the fourth 
place it has done, to my mind, really excellent work 
in promoting the education of women. It was the first 
University in Ireland to open its degrees and honours 


to women, and it is still the only one which rW 
In this way it has done very much to stimulate and ^ 1 
mote the better education of the other sex. Fifth]**! * 
think it is due to the Senate and Standing Commit ! 
of the Royal University, although I am one 0 f nT I 
to say that they spare no effort to advance the wod '• | 
higher education in this country to the utmost of fW f 
power. They are supported in that work by a most aU 
and zealous body of examiners, and I think in the to; • 
Secretaries of the University we have the happiness™! 1 
possessing officers who arc not only indefatigable • 
their work, but are animated by a real and mist 
anxious desire for the promotion of education and & 
amelioration of the condition of Ireland. I cannot 1)4 • 
adding that it is a continual pleasure to observe tb 
harmony and cordiality with which men of different 
creeds and parties meet together in the University jm 
work together for the common good.. I think it is oah 
right to mention these good points when a stateoeu 
has to be made against the University in regard 1 ; 
other matters. In unite of the good points I have 
tioned it is impossible, in my opinion, for the Bon] 
University, as at present constituted, to be an efficient 
instrument for promoting the liighest type of Unite- : 
sity Education. I proceed to- state, in so many words, 
my reasons for coming to this conclusion. First of all, 
by our Act of Parliament and Charter, residence is non- 
existent. These are the words, “ No residence in any col 
lege nor attendance at lectures or any other course d , 
instruction in the University is obligatory on a candid® 

for a degree other than a degree in Medicine or Surgery, 1 
The result is that collegiate training and culture, iiuteii 
of being encouraged by the Royal University are dis- 
tinctly discountenanced, and a large proportion oi 
the students of the University know nothing of eitk 
They either read privately, or are crammed for on 
examinations, and are thus without what constitutes 
perhaps the most valuable part of University Education 
It may be said that it was the same in the London Uni- 
versity before its reorganisation. But the evil was fill 
in London, and has been dealt with. And the mis- 
chief is greater in Ireland than it ever was is 
England for this reason, that whereas England ki 
several teaching Universities, Ireland has but die gk 
for the great body of its inhabitants. Examinations w 
of course necessary, but the principal function of 1 
University to my mind is teaching. Examination 
should be servants, not masters. They may be goal 
servants, but they are bad masters. 


The Commission adjourned for a short interval, and on resuming, 


When we adjourned, I had been speaking of the dis- 
advantages of the Royal University, and I had mentioned 
as the first the fact that no residence in any college 
or other institution can be considered with regard to 
obtaining a degree. I proceed. Secondly, it follows 
from the constitution of the Royal University that the 
man who has passed through a regular college course has 
no advantage over the man who has never crossed the 
threshold of a college. The degree of the latter is of 
the same value as the degree of the former. Thirdly, 
owing to this vicious system, as I consider it, there is a 
strong temptation to the colleges to degenerate into 
mere cramming establishments, I mean a temptation 
to concentrate their attention on preparation for ex- 
aminations rather than o-n true teaching. I say 
there iB a strong temptation. I do not say 
that the colleges yield to it. I know that Queen’s Col- 
lege, Belfast, dees not, and no doubt the same remark 
applies to others, hut the temptation is there all the 
same, and I think should not be. Fourth, as a 
result of the present system of the Royal University the 
Arts Faculties in the colleges are rapidly becoming de- 
pleted. The statistics which the Commissioners have 
obtained, or will no doubt obtain, show this. The 
fact is unfortunately indubitable. For example, with 
regard to Queen’s College, Belfast, I have in my hand 
a return showing the attendance in three classes which 
I think are typical Arts classes, viz. : — Greek, Lathi, 
and Mathematics. For the last ten years commencing 
1890-1891, and ending with 1900-1901, the results there 
are striking, and to my mind, exceedingly sad. We shall 
take Greek. In 1890-91 there were 81 students 
studying Greek in Queen's College, Belfast. In 
1900-1901 that number had been reduced to 46, to 
other words to not much more than half. In 1890-1891 
there were 106 men studying Latin. Last session that 


number had fallen to 60. In 1890-1891 there v® 
96 men studying Mathomabics. Lust session we hi 
45. I think, my lord, that those figures speak for then- 
selves, without any necessity for comment on my pait 
In the fifth place, as another result of tk 
present state of things, the ideal of University life c 
this country, and the tone of education generally haw, 
in my opinion, been inexpressibly lowered. Sim 
as regards the Faculty of Medicine, it is 
that matters are not as they should be from the ‘K 
that so many students go out of Ireland, for then 
degrees. I have no doubt that statistics w 
clearly prove what a large proportion do so. The M 
I believe, is undoubted. I 11 the seventh place, it 
in my opinion he seriously questioned whether * 
course for the Pass M.B. in the Royal 
versity is not too extensive and severe. It 18 ® 
excellent course, and the motives which led to 
being fixed at its present high level are most lauda . 
but if it has the effect of leading a large p«P 0 ™® 
students to leave the University and the countrji ^ 
wisdom of making it so long and difficult miff , 
doubted. I do not see why it should be more dih» 
to obtain a Medical degree in an Irish Univ J 1 
than in an English or Scotch. I speak with au ^ 
dence, as a layman, on this question, rather w ,; s ! 
object of suggesting inquiry than of making . 
assertions. In the eighth place, it is, to my 1 > j 
undoubted hardship, which is much | 

complained of, that the Medical ®“ uC ". _ n o f 
come to Dublin for all his examine 1 > ai I 

matter where ho has studied. I do not see J 
least the Pass examinations in Medicine sho j 
held in the various colleges. If L -ion oi 

believe a long step would bo taken m the 
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TTniversitv Education without, in my 
SSf any d.triment to the interests of the Medical 
SSon. In toe ninth place, I touto it a great mis- 
Si “at the eollegee have no two whatsoever in the 
affairs of toe Boyal University. They are not directly 
“""■ted on the Senate. They are not colleges of 
the’linivereity in any real sense. They receive mb. 
mtion of the courses that have been taed by the 
University as they would from any other outside 
wSr • they send their students to the examinations, 
and they hear the results, and that is all. It is quite 
tone that the colleges are represented on the Boards 
nf Examiners but the examiners are the officers of the 
2S of the colleges. Tenthly I hold strongly 
that a country which from the earliest times lias 
been noted for its love of learning, whose people have 
often made immense efforts and sacrifices to obtain it 
in the face of obstructions which might well have 
daunted them, whose native genius has proved itself so 
worthy of cultivation, and which has produced so many 
men of the highest eminence in every walk of life, 
■should be provided with a university of a higher type 
than a mere Examining Board. HI am now- asked, 
my lord, what in my opinion should be the character 
of any university provision for the needs of Ire- 
land as they should he served, I reply, first, 
attendance at college, instead of being discouraged, 
should be (if not made necessary to the obtaining of a 
degree, as possibly it could not), at least en- 
couraged in every possible way. The regulations of the 
new London University go a considerable length. 
For example, it has, I believe, first of all, a Council 
for extern students, that is, for students who are not 
connected with any college, which deals with all matters 
relating to them, and from which a report is always 
called for and received before anything is done with 
regard to them. Secondly, there appear to be separate 
and special examiners in the London University for 
extern students. Thirdly, it is stated on the parch- 
ment of the degree gained by a student whether this 
■degree has been gained by an intern or an extern 
student. I should also be in favour of the extern 
student being required to pass more frequent examina- 
tions than the intern. In justice I think lie ought to 
be, in order to compensate in some degree for tus 
exemption from college examinations. In Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, I understand that the extern, student has 
to pass nine examinations before he obtains his B.A., 
and he has further to pay the same fees as the intern 
student. In other worlds, he has to pay for the college 
'lectures, whether he attends them or not. In every way 
I should like to see it impressed on Irishmen that a 
degree is not everything, that it may connote much or 
little according to the means by which it has been 
acquired, and that nothing can compensate the student, 
in the vast majority of oases, for the lack of college 
• residence. In the next place, I think that certain of 
the Junior Fellowships and Studentships of the 
TJniversity, if not all of them, should be held on condi- 
tion of residence in one of the recognised colleges, where 
the holder should be required to do certain work. 

807. Professor Butchee.-^To teach or research?— To 

-teach or research. . . 

808. Dr. Starkie.— ' Would you require from the 
Scholars research work? — I was thinking more of the 
Junior Fellows and the Students. _ At present, in the 
Boyal University, nothing of this kind is required, and 
the holder of a Junior Fellowship or a 'Studentship may 
•go where he likes and do what he likes. All that the 
■Junior Fellow is obliged by the University to 
-do is to assist at conducting examinations, if so 
required; and the holder of a Studentship has no 
obligation of any kinld laid on him to do anything. I 
point to the fact that the Senior Fellows, if I may so 
call them, of the Royal University are put in a different 
position. They are required to teach in colleges recog- 
nised by the University, .whereas the Junior Fellows 
have no obligation with regard to any college whatsoever 
put upon them. It would be a great advantage, in my 
opinion, if the principle that has thus been applied to 
Senior Fellows were extended downwards to Junior 
Fellows and to the holders of Studentships ; and there 
would be no injustice in requiring from the Junior Fel- 
lows what is required from the holders of ordinary 
Fellowships. In the third place, I think that the 
recognised colleges of the University should be integral 
parts of the University. I think, for example, that their 
heads should be ex officio members of the Senate. I 
may point, as an illustration of what I mean, to the 
fact that the President of Queen’s College, Galway, 
is not a member of the Senate of the Boyal University, 


nor can he he for some time to come, I believe, accord- Ddrus 
ing to the present system of tilings, owing to the g ept , 21, 1901. 
unfortunate religious difficulty. In the second place, — 

I think the colleges should nominate a certain propor- Eev. Thomas 
tion of the members of the Senate. Third, I think all Hamilton, 
the Professors of the recognised colleges should have the D ” » Mj - D 
status of Professors of the University, and as such 
should act as University examiners. In deciding what 
should be the recognised colleges, of course, great care 
would require to he taken. The regulations of the 
London University on this point seem to me excellent. 

Before any college or institution there can be recognised, 
regard is had to the following considerations: — Firstly, 
the general character and financial position of the insti- 
tution; secondly, the adequacy of the teaching staff 
in numbers and qualification; thirdly, the university 
standard of teaching; fourthly, the adequate provi- 
sion of laboratories and other appliances ; fifthly, the 
conditions as to age and attainments on which students 
are admitted ; sixthly, the number of students pro- 
ceeding or likely to proceed to the degrees of the 
University. These appear to me to be most admirable 
regulations, which might well be copied in any univer- 
sity which is to serve the needs of Ireland. In the next 
place, I think that all Pass examinations for degrees, 
and as many others as possible, should be held in the 
recognised colleges of the University. 

809. Professor Butcher. — In the colleges, but not 
by the colleges? — In the colleges. 

810. Dr. Starkie. — Do you mean all examinations ? 

— Pass examinations, and as many others as possible. 

811. Professor Butcheii. — Are there no local exami- 
nations for degrees now held as they are in London? — 

There are ; the Matriculation and. First University 
examinations are held locally, and the Second Univer- 
sity, but only for the Pass. The degree examination 
itself for B.A. is held in Dublin only. 

812. Mr. Justice Madden. — Are all Honour examina- 
tions held in Dublin ? — Yes, for degrees. _ 

813. Professor Dickey. — Except the Matriculation 
and First Arts Honours? — Yes. 

814. Those are the views which I hold on 
the general question, and with regard to the 
Boyal University in particular. As your lordship men- 
tioned, I should prefer to reserve my views with regard 
to the North of Ireland a.nd Queen’s College, Bel- 
fast, until the Commission visits. us in (Belfast ; and I 
may only say in conclusion, looking at the matter from 
the educational standpoint, from which I have tried 
to view it, that, if matters are allowed to remain 
as they are, higher education in Ireland is sure to de- 
generate still further than it has done ; but if, on the 
other hand, by the efforts of this Commission, such 
reforms as I have sketched out are introduced into that 
portion of Irish University Education with which the 
majority of the people are concerned, a vast amount of 
good will result to the education of this country, and 
that without any violent or revolutionary change. 

816. Chairman. — Do I understand you consider the 
recommendations which you have made in the latter 
part of your statement adequate to deal with the ques- 
tion of University Education in Ireland, taken as a 
whole?— I should think so, my lord. 

816. What I refer to, to be quite distinct about it, 
is this. We have had presented to us, with great 
elaboration and power, a statement by a Boman Catlionc 
Bishop to the effect that no solution will meet the wants 
of the great mass of the people of Ireland as regards 
higher education unless there is what for shortness 1 
will call a Boman Catholic College or University estab- 
lished. I should like to mention that, and invite you 
if you have any observations to make on that proposal 
or similar proposals, to favour us with your views?— I 
don’t know, my lord, whether it is exactly, within my pro- 
vince to pronounce an opinion on what is asked oi\re- 
quired by the Boman Catholic part of our fellow- 
countrymen, hut I may say this, that in my opimon, 
if the Boyal University were reformed in the direction 
and to the extent that I have very briefly sketched out, 
if within that University a thoroughly equipped College 
were founded for the special needs of the Boman Catho- 
lic part of the population, and if, further Queens Col- 
lege, Belfast, which, I think I may tell the Commis- 
sioners without giving it undue maise, holds the most 
important position on the other side m the University, 

_ii Quern's College, Belfast, irere edequeetely 
strengthened in a corresponding degree, X think that 
the croestion rraild he settled for the present in a very 
excellent nay, and that for generations to ejf e, pro- 
bably, matters would work very much better than tliey 
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have worked up to the present, and to my mind in a 
more satisfactory way for the country. 

817. You see, if I gather aright, in the existing Royal 

University the scheme or nucleus of a university which 
might he adequate to the wants of all sections of the 
Irish people!— If the drastic reforms which I have 
sketched were carried out. „ 

818. Let us take the two branches one by one. xou 
say if a Roman Catholic College were endowed, I think 
I am right in saying that that is one of the things which 
you think will require to be done ? — By Roman Catholic 
College I mean a college which would be acceptable to 
Roman Catholics under certain sufficient safeguards and 
regulations. 

819. That is a very fair correction of the question 
which I put to you, and I quite accept that as your 
view. Taking that view, do you think at present that 
they have got adequate provision for the University 
training of their youth?— I do not think they have. 

820. You, of course, are acquainted generally, not 
internally, but generally, with the institutions to 
which Roman Catholic youth at present resort?— In a 
very general way. May I interpose a remark? When 
I say I think the Roman Catholic portion of the popu- 
lation have not at present adequate provision for the 
education of their youth, I say so with a qualifica- 
tion. Personally, I regret very much that they do 
not take advantage of the Queen’s Colleges. I should 
rather that they did, because I greatly prefer the 
system of mixed education ; but I recognise the fact 
that they do not, and, apparently, they feel they 
cannot conscientiously come to them, and it is in the 
view of that consideration that I say I do not think 
they have the facilities for tlieir education. 

821. Yon have been resident in Ireland, and a close 
observer of events in Ireland as affecting education — are 
you satisfied that the objection to the existing Queen’s 
Colleges in the Roman Catholic parts of Ireland is one 
which for practical purposes may be regarded as in- 
domitable? — All I can say is that for fifty years they 
have refused to accept the system of the Queen’s Colleges. 

822. Are there any signs of the times which would 
indicate any likelihood of those objections or scruples 
being overcome?— I am afraid not. 

823. Do you — perhaps I should not say as a states- 
man, but as an educationist — do you think it ad- 
visable that the public should make up its mind to face 
facts and not hope for any essential alteration of 
those facts? — I think, my lord, that statesmen re- 
quire to see to it that the Roman Catholic part of 
the population is educated. If the Roman Catholic 
part of the population refuses to be educated accord- 
ing to the means which have been provided, then I 
think it is the duty of statesmen to look about them 
and see how those means can be so modified as to meet 
their requirements. 

824. Are there, in your judgment, dangers in neglect- 
ing the solution of that problem? — I think there are 
serious dangers to the country. 

825. May I say social and political?— I think so. 

826. Then suppose that we start — when I say we I 
don’t mean the Commission — but you start upon the 
conclusion that that condition of things must be faced 
and dealt with, do you see your way to meet it by the 
establishment of a college? — I think so. I don’t see 
why the Royal University, if altered so thoroughly as 
I have indicated, and provided with an additional col- 
lege with good buildings, and thoroughly equipped 
and well endowed, should not meet the necessities of the 
case. 

827. I need not suggest that in a matter of this kind 
you require to take into account the susceptibilities and 
the sentiments of the people primarily concerned as 
we B,^* s ? otual neoess ities of the case"?— Certainly. 

828. Having regard to that you still think that a well- 
endowerl and equipped college would lie adequate to 
the difficulty?— I see so many difficulties and dangers 
in the multiplication of Universities that, after care- 
Mly mnsidmg {he Thole matter, I prefer the mode 
of solution which I have sketched out. If, for example, 
a University were provided in Dublin for the special 
needs of the Roman Catholics, it would he necessary 
^ r'^ a C0T I es PW'ding University for the needs 
of the North of Ireland. That would mean that the 
Royal University would go out of existence. Those 
seem to me steps for which the country is scarcely ripe. 
They would lie steps of an almost revolutionary charac- 
ter, and. while the progress of events may possibly lead 

o them in the future, I scarcely think that- it 'would 
. J 1 ™ statesmanship by a loap to settle the matter 
m that way. 


829. I am not quite sure if I apprehend what , 
the changes that you would describe as revoluflonaM 
—In the first place the present Royal University WC| I' 
require to be swept away, because the country would m 
require, and could not support, four Universities ' 

830. But allow me to suggest, merely as a critdci<® 
upon that. Is the word revolutionary not a lieu 
strong as applied to an institution twenty years old! 
— Possibly so. What I meant was, it was a step fa 
which I scarcely think the country is ripe. 1 

831. Are you speaking, now, with particular refer- 
ence to the British constituencies, or to other con- 
siderations ?— I have before my mind especially tie 
North of Ireland, with which I am more familiar than 
the rest of the country. The North of Ireland has 
made no request for a University for itself. As i 
matter of fact it does not want it. I think it would k 
a mistake to force a University upon a communitr 
which has not asked for it. In England the Uniur- 
sity of Birmingham has been founded, but the people 
of Birmingham asked for it. In Liverpool they « 
asking for a University of their own, and probahlv 
they will get it. Belfast has not asked for a Univer- 
sity, and will not ask for a University at present, and, 
moreover, to be perfectly frank, the matter with regard 
to the North of Ireland is complicated by so many 
political and religious considerations that, I flunk, in- 
stead of being a benefit it would be a mistake to found 
a University in Belfast at present. 

832. I am going to put one or two objections, meielr 
argumentatively, because, personally, at present I haw 
no opinions at all, and I am bound not to have any, 
I put it to you in the first place — suppose you had a 
well-endowed, well-equipped Roman CathoHc college, 
forming an integral part of the Royal University, of 
which you, in Queen’s College, Belfast, formed another 
integral part, do you foresee a quiet life?— I foresee i 
very healthy and very desirable form of rivalry. 

833. Within the same University? — Within the sam 
University. We have that rivalry at present, to i 
smaller degree, and, I think, not only is it unobjection- 
able, but it re-acts in a most healthy manner on Queen's 
College, Belfast, and University College, Dublin, alike. 

834. Therefore, Queen’s College, Belfast, as aggran- 
dised and improved by the concession of what yon 
require — necessary _ grants — would be a large institu- 
tion, having principles and a vitality of its own. On 
the other hand, the Roman Catholic college, as veil 
endowed and well equipped, would be a very strong 
institution, having very strongly marked charac- 
teristic features of its own — perhaps I should 
not say alien, but, at all events, very different 
from yours. Do you think those two would form 
satisfactory elements for the formation of a common 
University? Would it not be desirable to have in 
the University different forms of collegiate lib 
represented ?— What your lordship says is per- 
fectly true. The character of the Northern collegn 
would be quite different from the character of tie 
Dublin college. Its developments would probably k 
in a different direction. They would possibly take ike 
direction of the special requirements of Belfast— ii* 
manufacturers, its commerce, and so on— 1 wherein 
the Dublin college would lmve a different t/enivs 
but I don’t know that it would be undesirable to hatf 
both types of life within the same University. 

835. From what we all know of your position and 
experience, and, also, from the deliberate and guar® 
nature of your present statements, I gather that yos 
have well considered these alternatives? — I have. 

836. Yon mentioned, a short time ago, that your ofl 
Queen’s College stood in need of various improvements! 
— Yery great need. 

837. Involving — I want to put it shortly, because «* 
shall, perhaps, hear more about it in a second— w™'" 
mg the expenditure of large sums of public money i- 
Certainly. 

838. And as responsible head of the College yj 
have, from time to time, I believe, represented th 
necessity of these ?— Certainly. 

839. The grant- of all the improvements which ^ 

have hitherto felt, bound to demand could he 
entirely consistently with the continued existence «“• 
Queen’s College, Belfast., as a college and not as a b 
versity?— I think so. ... 

840. Do you know of anv reason, apart from ®- 
difficulty about the Roman Catholic population. 
would lead to the establishment of a Universi r ._ 
the North ? — I scarcely quite understand your lord*- F- 
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841 Do you know of any considerations which would 
lead to the establishment of a University in the North 
except the existence of the difficulty about the Roman 
Catholics? Do you not take my point? — Not quite 
dearly. 

842. I will put it in another way. It is suggested 

that the whole project of a University in the North 
has arisen from the necessity of dealing with the Roman 
Catholic claim in the South, and the question I put is 
this: do you know, of your own observation, of any 
demand in the North for a University ?— None what- 
ever. I should say that personally I think Belfast, at 
some time, must have its own University. I note the 
trend of events in England : that every great 

town is asking for, and is getting, its own University. 
Birmingham has got its own, Liverpool is asking for 
its own, and, I have no doubt that Manchester will, 
by and by, ask for its own. I think that Belfast, as 
time goes on, will see the necessity, also, of asking for 
a University of its own ; but, I repeat, I do not think 
that it is yet ripe for that. I may mention one con- 
sideration : Belfast, during all its history, has been 
devoting itself more to commercial matters than to 
educational. I don't mean to say it has not done its 
duty fairly by educational things, but it is a great 
■commercial centre, and has not yet, in my opinion, 
had time to see the need of institutions for higher 
•education as it ought to have seen it. 

843. Now I would like to turn to another aspect of 
the question. We have learned, on authentic informa- 
tion, that a stun which, on one view, may be called 
£6,000 a year, and on another view may be called 
£4,000 a year, is annually granted by the Royal Uni- 
versity to the teaching staff of the Jesuit college at Uni- 
versity College. You, as a Senator, know that to be a 
fact? — I do. 


844. The question which I put to you on that is this : 
does it occur to you that there is any difference in 
principle between the adequate endowment of a fitting 
and adequate Roman Catholic college, and the grant 
which is at present made?— There is not. The only 
difference is that the one grant would be made openly, 
and the other grant is made, at present, sub rosa. 

845. Oh, at all events, Dr. Hamilton, the phrase 
sub rosa might be a little invidious, might I put it 
this way : that they pay by such a circuitous machinery 
that the process is not observed, as a matter of fact, 
by the general public ? — Exactly so. 

846. But not the less it is a fact that at the present 
time £6,000, or at least £4,000, a year, is being paid 
by the State for the teaching of a Jesuit college? — 
That is so ; and a number of people in Belfast, when 
told that fact, have not only been surprised, but have 
•been absolutely incredulous. 

847. And, I suppose, from your observation and 
knowledge, you will be able to say that probably not one 
Jnan in a thousand knows of the fact ? — I should think 
at very likely. 

848. Accordingly, if we have to consider the question 
of fitly endowing a Roman Catholic college the principle 
as already gone? — Yes. 

849. Then do you consider that the present grant to 
Roman Catholic higher education, by way of the in- 
stitution in St. Stephen’s-green, is adequate? — I do 


850. I suppose you know the establishment? — I do. 

851. We are told that it is manifestly inadequate in 
•every way? — I think that is quite so. 

852. I dare say you would not consider yourself a 
good judge as to whether that institution affords the 
nucleus for a new and enlarged institution of a Roman 
Catholic kind? — I should think it affords the nucleus 
for a large college ; but I doubt if it affords the nucleus 
for a University. 


853. Will you tell me this, because one is so glad t 
nave a perfectly impartial observer like yoursel 
lnere are various other institutions — Blackrock, an 
some others ; how — supposing you had ample funds f< 
making a respectable and dignified college — how woul 
( J ea \ w it'h them ? — I am afraid I don’t know enoug 
about other Roman Catholic colleges to give an opinic 
mold be oi anj TOtae. 

Chairman. — T hat is a very proper answer. 

M ost Rev. Dr. Healy.— W ell, Dr: Hamiltoi 
tne first thing I wish to ask you is : do yon regard th: 
scheme which you have put forward so clearly wit 
regard to the reconstruction of the Royal Universi- 
containing within itself the elements of finalit 
ause I noticed on several occasions yon said th. 


some time or another Belfast would be expecting a Dumas. 
University, and this vyas only a scheme for the present, 3tpU 2 t, 1901. 
and so on. I gather, therefore, from these observa- * — 1 
tions of yours you are satisfied, in your own mind, that Rev. Thomas 
although, for other reasons which I need not go into Hamflton, 
now, you deem the present not an opportune time for a LL - D - 

University in Belfast; sooner or later they must get 
one, and you hope to get it. Is that so? — I hope so. 

I may not live to see it ; but I have no doubt whatever 
that Belfast will some day have a University of its own. 

855. In the interests of the great question of higher 
education in Ireland, would you not deem it, on the 
merits, a matter of supreme importance, if the ques- 
tion can be solved in such a way as to bring about 
finality?— Yes ; but suppose you settle a question before 
it is ripe for settlement. I doubt if that is true 
statesmanship, and I apprehend that the consequences 
might not be as favourable as you expect. 

856. You admit, however, as a matter of fact, that 
your proposal does not contain the elements of a final 
solution? — I think it contains the elements of a final 
solution so far as we can have them at present. With 
regard to Belfast, for example, to take it as an illustra- 
tion, I think, if we have the College strengthened as I 
think it ought to be strengthened, out of it, as from a 
seed, a University will some day come. 

857. But yon think at present it is not an opportune 
time to look for a University in Belfast? — I think it is 
not. 

858. I will put you this question, and I am sure 
you will give me a candid answer. Do you ground 
your opinion merely on the academic merits of the 
question, or do you take, also, into account what 
might he called the political and religious elements 
that might intervene? — Taking only the academic 
merits of the question, I doubt if Belfast is yet ready 
for a University. 

859. Merely on the academic merits ? — Merely on the 
academic merits. 

860. Might I ask, have yon changed your opinion 
recently on that matter — of course, a man has a perfect 
right to do that ? — I ’don't think it would be correct to 
say that I have changed my opinion. I have expressed 
my opinion, several years ago, that one solution of 
the question as regards Belfast would be the establish- 
ment of a University there. 

861. The Queen’s University? — Yes. What I sug- 

gested was the re-establishment of the old Queen’s Uni- 
versity on its old broad non-sectarian basis, with its 
seat in Belfast instead of Dublin. I merely suggested 
that as a possible good solution, but not the only solu- 
tion. 

862. No ; but will you allow me to reproduce some 
of the very eloquent terms in which you described that 
solution. You described it as a solution that would, 
once and for ever— it has finality about it — once and 
for ever get rid of the miserable condition, of things 
which, for the last twenty years, has harassed and 
oppressed all engaged in University work here. You 
described it as a solution that would give you for a Uni- 
versity of the lowest type one of the highest, bearing an 
honoured name. I am reading only the substance. You de- 
scribed it as likely to confer on Belfast the benefit which 
the new University of Birmingham will confer on that 
city. You described it as specially advantageous for the 
Presbyterian Church, which has a special stake in the 
North of Ireland. You described it, also, as delivering 
you from the condition of chronic impecuniosity, which 
now cabins, cribs, and confines you, and so on, and, in 
the end, yon say, if it were possible for Belfast to be 
offered such a boon: “It seems to me we should be 
great fools to refuse it.”* My question is this : I was 
asking you, had you not changed your opinion as to the 
desirability of obtaining a University in Belfast, on 
the merits, because I can understand the other thoughts 
that may occur to you, and the other reasons why you 
may have changed your views ; but do you not think 
your present views entirely opposed to the views so 
eloquently indicated there? — I have not changed my 
views. I think, if Belfast were willing to receive it, 
and were ready for it, the elevation of Queen’s College, 

Belfast, into a University, would be most desirable ; 
but, on the other hand, I think, to force upon a com- 
munity a thing for which it does not ask, which it says 
it does not want, and for which, in many ways, it is 
not ripe, would be a mistake. 

863. You are aware, and, we are all aware — for this 
very Commission has arisen from the fact — that con- 
siderable friction has taken place in the actual relations 
between the College in Belfast and the Colleges in 
Dublin, especially in the .Medical School. There was 


* See page S180- 
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»»*'"■ considerable friction, and grave complaints were made 
o, i901 as to the existing state of tilings, and all concurred m 
p _L ‘ declaring the existing state of things unsatisfactory. 
Bav. Thomas Is not that so?— That is so. . 

Hamilton, 354. Suppose that we had a new Univeraity, recon- 
b.d., li.d. stituted as you propose, do you not think that the fac- 
tion would be likely to be increased rather than dimin- 
ished, under that state of things, especially seeing that 
these Colleges had no common bond of union between 
them, or anything of that kind that would help to 
smooth over matters— don t you tlunk thwe would 
be danger of still greater friction m future?— I think the 
friction in the Royal University which was complained 
of has been almost entirely done away with. ihe 
Senate and Standing Committee have taken certain 
measures, of which you are cognisant, as well as myself, 
which I think, have reduced that friction to a mini- 
mum, and, speaking as head of Queen’s College, 
Belfast, I am able to tell the Commission that at pre- 
sent there is no such friction, within my knowledge, as 
between the College and the University. 

865 Oh, but I mean as between the two Colleges and 
their representatives on the Senate in the University?— 
Queen’s College, Belfast, and University College, 
Stephen’s-green? 

866. Exactly ; and their representatives— the people 

who take a special interest in these institutions. Has 
there not been friction within your own knowledge?— I 
don’t think so. , , ,, 

867. Especially between the medical gentlemen on the 
Senate. Is not that a matter of notoriety. I don’t 
like to mention names?— I myself have never had any 
friction whatever. 

868. I am quite sure of that, and willingly hear testi- 
mony to it, and, indeed, he would be a very queer man 
that would have any friction with you?— Thank you, 
my lord, but with' myself, as representing Queen-s Col- 
lege, Belfast, there has been no friction. 

869. Perfectly true.— On the contrary, I have said 
over and over again in the Senate, and I repeat it again 
to this Commission, that the Roman Catholic members 
of the Senate have on every occasion met my repre- 
sentations in the most friendly spirit, and have done 
everything I asked, and on several occasions have done 
more than I thought I had a right to ask. 

870. No doubt you are saying what is perfectly true, 
and I do not think there would be any friction if 
everybody was like you. But, at the same time, taking 
human nature as it is, you can hardly expect that, and 
I t hink you must recall to mind certain recent incidents 
which can hardly be described as anything else than as 
indicating the presence of considerable friction between 
the Medical School of Belfast and the Medical School 
of University College?— There has been friction, but 
it was not caused by any action of Queen’s College. 

871. I did not say that. I only point to the pre- 
sence of the friction between the rival institutions. I 
don’t certainly throw the blame on Belfast? — I don’t 
think there has been friction between the rival institu- 
tions. 

872. As between the rival Medical Schools of the 
institutions?— Well, possibly, hut you are as much 
aware as myself that the complaints, that have been 
made at the Senate of the Royal University have not 
been the complaints of the Professors of Queen’s Col- 
lege, Belfast. 

873. Did not others appear to support the complaints, 
and to he affected by the friction? — But you will bear 
me out when I say I did not support those complaints. 

874. That is perfectly true, and I have not indicated 
any such thing?— But in not supporting those com- 
plaints, I was voicing the views of Queen’s Collide, Bel- 
fast, even of its Medical Faculty. They, as a Faculty, 
are not complaining of anything at present. 

875. I merely point to the existence of friction. You 
propose practically that the reconstituted Royal Uni- 
versity shall be a teaching University?— Certainly. 

876. Don’t you think that in tins teaching Univer- 
sity there would be still greater danger that friction nf 
a very grave and serious character and dissatisfaction 
might arise between two rival colleges, that would cer- 
tainly be on nearly equal terms, that is, the new College 
in Dublin, and the existing College in Belfast; a 
greater danger of rivalry, seeing that their tone and 
sympathies— their religion, if I may so speak— and 
everything else, aTe quite different ?— My view would 
he that such rivalry would be of an extremely healthy 
and desirable character. 

877. My question was that the friction of which we 
have already indicated the existence, would be likely to 


be intensified in that case, would it not ? — Well, tW ! 
is a matter of opinion. ’ 

878. Certainly ; I only want to know your opinion? 

For myself, I doubt it. * . 

879. But you are not quite sure ; you think the ele- 
ments of danger are there? — I don’t know that I see 
greater elements of danger than under the present m. 
tem. 

880. Do you know any two institutions in the three 
kingdoms that work, or would be expected to work as 
constituent colleges of a teaching University so far re- 
moved from each other in every point of view, physi- 
cally, and what I will call intellectually, or socially 
and morally, do you know anything like it elsewhere? 

— Possibly not. 

881. No, I am afraid it would be a new experiment 
and a dangerous one, and would not have the elements i 
of finality about it. A great many important questions ; 
would have to bo decided on with regard to the repre- i. 
sentation of the various colleges on the governing body 

of the University? — Certainly. 

882. Even there you would be likely to have consider- I 
able jealousy, I fear? — Possibly. 

883. Would you have the number of representatives 
of the college in the common University proportioned 
to the number of matriculated students ?— I have not 
considered these points. I have not gone so minutely 
into the matter. 

884. The reason I point to it is this. In my opinion ; 
it is one of the things, from which jealousy, and fric- 
tion, and dissatisfaction would very soon arise, to 
equalise the claims of these two institutions on the 
merits. For instance, suppose you had 1,000 students 
in the new, well-equipped, and endowed College in Dub- 
lin, and that you had only 500 in Belfast, they would 
naturally claim much higher representation on the 
governing body of the University, and I am afraid the 
people in Belfast might be disposed to dispute the jus- 
tice of that claim. I only want to indicate one of the 
ways in which friction and difficulties would arise. 
Seeing that there was no sympathy, or harmony, or 
possibility of sympathy or harmony, between the col- 
leges, don’t you think that difficulty is likely to arise? ! 
— No doubt there would be many difficulties, but I fancy j 
they could be overcome by wise statesmanship and I 
mutual concession. 

885. I will ask you again : suppose you were to con- 
eider the merits of the question from the purely aca- 
demic point of view, would it not be a much more final 
and satisfactory settlement of the question to give to 
Dublin and to Belfast each its own University, on the , 
lines already indicated, which would satisfy all the legiti- 
mate wants of the Catholics on one side, and the North- 
erns on the other?— With regard to the legitimate de- 
sires of the Northerns, as I have already said, tosy ; 
have not expressed any desire for such a University. 

886 . Are you aware that the Catholics have always 
called for a solution of the question on the principle 01 
equality? — Yes. 

887. Is there not a danger that while you had meidr , 

a college here in Dublin, a college of a common uni- 
versity, and Trinity College was in itself a Umversiy 
with the power of conferring, degrees, a perfectly se • | 

contained and self-governing institution, not only as 
college, but also as a University, that at once the . 
would arise, this solution of the question is not saw- 
factory, because it is wanting in the essential elem 

of equality — namely, the power of governing our • 
University, and of conferring degrees on our own 
dents ; don’t you think that cry would be likely to - 
at once? — I admit it is for the Catholics to. say , 
would satisfy their aspirations and desires, I 
when they have expressed their mmds, then 
for such a body as this Commission to cons: ia . 

far these requests can be granted, and. for Fa 
to consider finally what effect can be given to th • 

888 . Don’t you think, however, what I 
dicated, the fact, that there would be no finality 
the settlement, if it were settled upon y°ur 
neither finality in Belfast, for you would exp „ ^ 
thing better hereafter, as yon have said, nor ^ 
in Dublin, because, from the beginning, the MU alitf 
would say we are not treated on terms 0 

with the Episcopalians ?— As regards Belfast, ^ 
hope that the College would develop ~ 
into a University. As regards the Ro ^ 

lies, I don’t feel myself at all qualified t P w j,jfc 
cause I cannot, from my own knowledge, 
would satisfy their desires. It is for them 
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non Tf my opinion would have any weight in tho 
•i.attei', you may take it as perfectly certain from me 
fbat complaint would be made in the very beginning 
that the matter was not fairly settled upon terms of 
nnalitv You may regard that as quite certain. 
tq on 0 Professor Butcher.— The two solutions that 
have been proposed have been already before you, and 
there are only one or two questions upon which some 
points occurred to me. The first proposed solution of 
the question was the endowment of a Catholic college 
dthin the Royal University. It has been said to us 
that that would involve on the part of the Reman 
Catholics a claim of a double kind— 1st, for a larger 
endowment, which was already mentioned ; and 2nd, 
for a residential college. It was stated to us m the 
same evidence that the claim on the Roman Catholic 
side for a residential college would, doubtless, lead to 
a similar claim for a residential college m the full 
=ense of the term, a residential hall or college in which 
students actually would live in Belfast. Do you think 
it is a necessary inference that Belfast would demand a 
residential college if it is demanded by the Catholics 
in Dublin?— At present, in Belfast, we are trying to 
ret up the beginning of a residential system. I may 
sav that in the spring of this year the people of Belfast 
initiated a scheme for the better equipment of Queen s 
College, Belfast. A public meeting was held in the 
College which was attended and addressed by lead- 
in® citizens of Belfast-the Lord Mayor, the High 
Sheriff. Lord Dufferin, Lord Londonderry, and other 
men of’ that standing. One portion of the scheme put 
before fhat meeting was for the erection of a hall of 
residence as the nucleus of a residential system for the 
-ntire College. 

891. Would such a residential college, if set up, in- 

volve any essential change in your constitution?—! 
think not. I may say that in the Charter of the Col- 
lege, provision is made for the erection of halls of resi- 
dence. if at any time it should be thought desirable to 
have them.- , 

892. A question has already been asked upon anotner 
point in relation to that solution. The point was, 
shortly, this : would a University— the Royal Univer- 
sity — under this scheme be sufficiently homogeneous in 
character to admit of the harmonious working of the 
integral parts of the University ?— I think it would. 

893. The other solution was the institution of a 

Catholic University. I observe you said that that 
would mean that the Royal University would go out 
of existence; is there any other alternative? Sirst of 
all, might not the Royal University still continue to 
exist, and perform its present functions as an examin- 
ing body for all Ireland?— Do you mean for non-col- 
legiate students only? , 

894. Yes, for external or non-collegiate students . 
From my point of view, I should not think that desir- 
able. 

895. The reason being?— The reason being, as I have 
said, that I do not like the non-collegiate system. 

896. Still I think you would have, according to your 
remodelled proposals, the non-collegiate system remain- 
ing, in a modified form, it is true, but still remaining? 
—Tli at is so. I should like to get rid of it altogether ; 
but I think it scarcely possible. The door having been 
once opened, I doubt the possibility of closing it. 

897. What I mean when I put the question as to the 
Royal University ceasing to exist, is this : Must you 
have no examining body? If there is a Catholic Uni- 
versity, must you at once abolish this examining Uni- 
versity, or could you modify it in the directions m 
which you have already indicated ? — I scarcely see what 
its field would be. If you have the University of Dublin, 
if yon have the Roman Catholics provided for m their 
University, and if you have the North of Ireland pro- 
vided for in a University, I don’t see what field there 
would be for a fourth. 

898. Are there throughout Ireland a considerable 
number of scattered students, who would be too poor to 
<ome up to a residential college, either in Belfast or 


Dublin, and who can only present themselves for cx- Dublin. 
animation? — I think that the examination of such ex- oi - l qni 
ternal students would be provided for by the three other C/ J ’ 
Universities. The University of Dublin at present pro- R ev . Thomas 
vides fbr the examination of external students, then Hamilton, 
the other two Universities that you speak of as likely d.d., ll.d. 
to come into existence, could do the same, but I can 
scarcely say that Ireland requires four Universities. 

899. But in that case you retain the examining func- 
tion. You retain general examining, as apart from 
teaching functions, for the new Catholic University? — 

Under the restrictions that I have sketched out, cer- 
tainly. 

900. Suppose a University in Belfast were consti- 
tuted, would you also say that that University should 
have examining, as distinct from teaching func- 
tions, as regards external students ? — Under the restric- 
tions indicated, I should suppose it might. 

901. Therefore the Royal University as an examin- 
ing body might go out of existence, but it would only 
be by dividing its present functions between two other 
bodies? — Certainly, that is my idea. 

902. You don’t propose, and that is what I want to 
get at, that there should be no body in Ireland, apart 
from Trinity College, that has a right to examine ex- 
ternal students, and give them degrees? — I should pre- 
fer very much if Ireland were, in that respect, in tho 
same position as Scotland, which does not give degrees 
to external students at all. But at present I am afraid 
that that is impossible in Ireland, and, therefore, I 
suggest that the thing should be continued under the 
restrictions I have mentioned. 

903. I suppose we may regard as an important func- 
tion of this examining University the right they have 
to give degrees to women? — Certainly. 

904. Are the women allowed in Belfast to study m 
the Colleges? — They are. 

905. And attend lectures freely? — Yes ; we had an 
alteration made in our Charter to that efiect some 
years ago. I forget the exact date. 

906. Among the very interesting and important 
suggestions of amendment that you made in the present 
conditions, there were, I notice, one or two as to which I 
would like to ask a question. You suggest that some of 
the Junior Fellowships, which at present are held sub- 
ject to no restriction, should have a certain amount of 
teaching attached to them? — Yes. 

907. Might I ask whether the staff in your college is 
at present insufficient? — Quite insufficient. 

908. You suggest also that the recognised colleges should 
be integral parts of the University, and as such should 
have representation upon the governing body of the 
Royal University. Do you think that would make any 
difficulty as regards what I may call the principle of 
the balance of power that is at present m existence, the 
representation of the different denominations?—! 
should prefer the Senate to be constituted on an aca- 
demic basis rather than on any other. I think it prob- 
able there would be no difficulty in giving representa- 
tion to all interests. 

909. Is there not a difficulty in keeping the balance 
at present, and if a vacancy occurs, must it not be 
filled up simply on the principle of religious denomina- 
tion, and not on any academic principle, is not that 
bo?— ' T hat is so, and that is one thing in the Royal 
University which I dislike intensely. 

910. You think you could draw out a scheme which 
would at once give the several colleges due representa- 
tion, and maintain the balance as between tbe dif- 
ferent denominations? — I think so. 

911. One would like to see a scheme of that sort 
sketched, because it is a very difficult problem, as one 
thinks of it. You say, what seems most reasonable, 
that the heads of the colleges should ex-offlcio be mem- 
bers of the Senate, and the same problem then arises 
as regards keeping up the equality of representation, 
between the denominations ? — That is so. 


The Commission adjourned until Monday morning. 


K. 
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FOURTH DAY. 

MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 23rd, 1901. 

AT 11 o’clock, A.M., 

At the Royal University of Ireland, Earlsfort-termce, Dublin. 

Present:— The Right Hon. Lord Robertson, m.a, ll.D., p.c. (Chairman; ; The Right Hon. Viscount 
Ridley, m.a., ll.d., D.C.L., p.c.; The Most Rev. John Healy, d.d., Lord Bishop of Clonfert- 
The Right Hon. Mr. Justice Madden, m.a, ll.d., p.c. ; Sir Richard Claverhouse Jebb| 
litt.d., ll.d., D.C.L., m.p. ; Professor S. H. Butcher, litt.d., ll.d. ; Professor J. A Ewkg, 
m.a, LL.D., F.B.S.; Professor John Rnfs, M.A., d.litt. ; Professor J. Lorraln Smith, m.a m.d- 
William J. M. Starkie, Esq., litt.d. ; Wilfrid Ward, Esq., b.a. ; Rev. Professor R H. F* 
Dickey, m.a., d.d. ; 

and Mr. J. D. Daly, m.a, Secretary, 


The Rev. Thomas Hamilton, m.a, d.d., ix.d., President of Queen's College, Belfast, further examined. 


Rev. Tliomas 912. Professor Ewing. — Dr. Hamilton, if I gather 
Hamilton, your meaning rightly, you are opposed to the continu- 
d.d., ll,d. ance 0 f th e Royal University as a mere Examining 
Board? — I am. 

913. And you do not desire that there should be any 
University examinations except such as would be con- 
ducted by the Universities which also teach? — Cer- 
tainly, if possible. 

914. Do you consider that there would be any serious 
hardship at this time of day in restricting University 
examinations for the granting of University degrees to 
pupils who had received teaching in some recognised 
school or college? — I should be very glad, personally, 
if that could be done. I think it would he an enormous 
step in advance in the interests of education. But 
whether the door, having once been opened to that class 
of students, it can be altogether closed, is a question 
for the Commission, I suppose. 

915. It is a question, of course, in which the Com- 
mission desire to have the advice of persons who may 
themselves be familiar with the needs of Ireland? — 
Well, I should be very glad to see it done, _ but, at 
the very least, I should like to see the facilities for 
granting degrees without attending college very much 
restricted. 

916. Then as regards the solution of the general 
question, I understand you to consider that the exist- 
ing conditions make that form of solution most prac- 
tical at the present time, which would consist of a fede- 
ration of colleges, something on the model, I take it, 
of Victoria University? — Certainly, or on the model 
of the old Queen’s University, which was a similar 
foundation. 

917. And that would include — that federation of col- 
leges would include the three existing Queen’s Colleges 
and a new Catholic College, to be established in Dub- 
lin?— Well, the colleges which would be included in 
that University, I think, the Commission, and after- 
wards the University itself, would have to decide upon. 
I quoted, you recollect, with approbation, the regula- 
tions of the new London University on that subject. 
There might be controversies with regard to the inclu- 
sion or exclusion of particular colleges. 

918. Quite so ; but in any case there would be these 
elements, the existing Queen’s Colleges and the Catho- 
lic College? — That would probably he so. 

919. I dare say, Dr. Hamilton, that you are aware 
that the Victoria constitution, which is the only ex- 
ample that we can point to of the federation of colleges 
in different localities in one University, that the ex- 
perience in Victoria has shown that the mere geo- 
graphical separation, to say nothing else, of the dif- 
ferent constituents in the federation, is a very serious 
obstacle to much of the University work? — I am aware 
of that, and. in the abstract. I may frankly confess, I 
do not like the idea of a federal University' ; hut I am 
trying to look at the thing from the point of view of 
this distressful country in which we live. 


920. In fact, I understand you to say that yon K , 
commend the federal University, not as the best scheme, 
but as one which is the most likely to be carried out?-. 
That is so. 

921. The geographical difficulties to which I allude 
would, of course, be accentuated here by the greater dis- 
tance between the colleges? — Certainly. 

922. And the difficulties would be accentuated further 
by the fact that these different colleges would not be 
all flying the same flags ? — Well, possibly, to some ex- 
tent ; but at the same time, as I said on Saturday, the 
rivalry between ourselves in Belfast and University Col- 
lege, Dublin, has never had in it, as far as I can recol- 
lect, anything of an unfriendly character. 

923. I dare say the rivalry which exists even between 
colleges not separated so widely in point of view as 
these colleges are, has at least this effect, judging from 
the Victoria experience, that it makes the University 
machine an unwieldy and difficult machine. I don’t 
know whether you have any personal knowledge of the 
condition of things in Victoria. I speak with some 
little knowledge, because I happen to have been an ex- 
aminer there more than once. I know that the rival- 
ries which exist between the colleges do have the effect 
of making the conduct of University examinations mote 
difficult than it would otherwise be? — I can quite 
imagine that there would be a difficulty in that respect; 
whether it would be an insurmountable difficulty, cf 
course, I cannot say. 

924. Bnt if such a scheme were carried out, I under- 
stand you to say that you would expect probably in no 
very long time, that Belfast would demand a Northern 
University 1 — I should hope so, that they would find in 
a strengthened and enlarged college the germ of a Uni- 
versity, and that, seeing for themselves _ how that 
germ would work, they would not he satisfied until 
they got University- powers for themselves. 

925. They would see that this federated institution, 
you think, would not work entirely to their satisfac- 
tion? — I rather mean that from their own point of 
view, they would think that they deserved a University 
for themselves, as Liverpool thinks now, and as Bir- 
mingham thought a short time ago. 

926. I was going to instance the case of Liverpool as 
a case in point, and I think you took the line of saying 
that the time is not ripe for this at present, because 
Belfast has not yet asked for it? — That is one reason, 
certainly, and I think a strong reason. 

927. You don’t consider, do you, that a college, which 
has done the work that Queen’s College, Belfast, nas 
done, and which has the distinguished roll of names— 
some of them very distinguished — which your Colieg 9 
has, which has already established an academical tradi- 
tion, as you have done, you don’t think that such a col- 
lege Is even at present incapable of assuming the fun - 
tions of a University? — Oh, I certainly do not. 
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09fi Even at present?— I think that Queen’s College, 
Eelfest, has proved itself quite worthy, on a eompart- 
2. of what it has done, to take high rank in the Uni- 

“i'flndaat it is in that sente, in the aeademioal 
...i even now ready for the discharge of University 
(nTietions ? — Perhaps I should rather say "worthy than 
* S^-worthy of discharging them, and, m many 
respects, certainly fully capable of discharging them 
,,-itii areat advantage. , , , . „ , 

930 I think you already stated that in the pamph- 
let which I have before me, where you spoke of Queen s 
Tdilece Belfast, in the event of its being converted into 
a Northern University, as “leaping at once to the van- 
t ' around which it has amply vindicated its right to 
nrcuuv?”*— I still hold that view. 

931 Yon accept the "at once?”— I think it is per- 

fectly capable, always supposing that it gets what is 
as necessary for Universities as for individuals, ample 
funds for the purpose. . „ . . . . . 

032. You "would assume that m the event of its leap- 
in* at once to the vantage ground of a University, it 
wmild have a little assistance towards that leap ?— That 
would be a sine qua non. 

933. And I suppose we may take it for granted to at 
if it leapt to the position of a University, or occupied 
the position of a University, it would be very likely to 
attract to itself benefactions from other sources, more 
likely than it is now ?— Probably, in the course of time ; 
but as I said on Saturday, even at present the College 
within the last half year has attracted to itself benefac- 
tions of a very large and substantial character, and 
there are others, that have not yet been announced, 
which are coming. What I mean is, that the public 
already have sufficient confidence in the College to give 
money to it in large quantities. 

934. And the public confidence would not be 
diminished if it had the status of a University ?— Not 
if other conditions were perfectly satisfied. A great 
deal, for example, would depend on the constitution of 
the Senate ; a great deal would depend on the other col- 
leges which would be included in the University, if any. 

935. I was rather contemplating the case in which 
the Queen’s College, Belfast, would be the nucleus of a 
University by itself?— I quite see that, but I suppose 
that other colleges— the other colleges in the North of 
Ireland— might possibly be affiliated to such a Uni- 
versity. I refer, for example, to such a college as 
Magee College, Londonderry, which is now connected 
with the Royal University. 

936. And such affiliation, I suppose, would strengthen 

the position of the Northern College, or might do so .— 
If carried out on proper lines, certainly. . 

937. Then I take it that your personal view is not 
in opposition to the establishment of a Northern Uni' 
versity, but that you rather take the line of saying that 
at present you don’t think opinion in the North is ripe 
for it?— Opinion in the North, and other circum- 
stances. For example, inquiry would require to be 
made as to whether we have yet got, in point of nnm- 
hers, a sufficient constituency of students for a Uni- 
versity. I don’t say that we have not, because whether 
we have or have not depends, for example, on the con- 
sideration I have mentioned, whether other colleges are 
to be included with Queen’s College, Belfast. 

938. But still, so far as the academic point goes, I 
think you hold, as was said just now, that Queen s Col- 
lege, Belfast, has already vindicated its claim to rank as 
a University?— Certainly ; in point of reputation, in 
point of power to do the highest kind of University 
work-in all points of that kind — most certainly. 

939. I suppose a good deal of the opinion in the 
Forth is conditioned by the consideration that a pro- 
posal to establish a Northern University is associated 
with another proposal ? — I have no doubt some of that 
opinion is so conditioned. 

940. Do you think that if we could divest ourselves 

of the other consideration altogether, and consider the 
case of the Queen’s College, Belfast, on its "merits, that 
there would be opposition in the North to its establish- 
ment as a University? — Is not that rather a difficult 
question, Professor Ewing ? . . • 

941. I suppose it is ? — I have no hesitation in saying, 
as I have said before, that opinion in the North is 
conditioned, to a greater or less extent, by other ques- 
tions, which are, in the judgment of the people, in- 
separably mixed up with the proposal. 

942. If it should in any way happen that a Catholic 
University were established, do you consider that in 
that case the Queen’s College, Belfast, and the Northern 
opinion, would be averse to the establishment of a 


Northern University? — I think that if a Catholic Uni- Dub ns: 

versity were established, the Royal University would g . 2 g 1901. 
necessarily be disestablished. In that case Queen’s — 1 

College, Belfast, would require, in some way or other, Rev, Thomas 
either to get University privileges for itself, or be at- Kamil ton, 

tached to some other University, and, of course, that ®.®-i nn.n. 
would change the aspect of the question altogether. 

943. And you think it would not in that case be 
averse to acquiring University privileges for itself? — 

I fancy that if brought sternly face to face with the 
establishment of a University for Roman Catholics, it 
would be seen to be absolutely necessary to have one for 
Belfast. 

944. Professor Rhys. — You mentioned, Dr. Hamil- 
ton, just now, that you don’t quite like the bringing in 
of outsiders to be examined 011 a level with the men. 
trained in the colleges? — Quite so. 

945. "What distinction, do you happen to know, does 

Trinity College make ; they examine outsiders con- 
stantly? — Yes. , , t 

946. Does the degree show in any way the distinc- 
tion? — I believe not, but, as I said on Saturday, they 
require tlie extern student to pay precisely the same 
fee as if he were an intern student — in other words, he 
has to pay for the lectures in college, whether he attends 
them or not. 

Mr. Justice Madden. — A nd also to follow up during 
four years the course of instruction in the University. 

Rev. Thomas Hamilton. — And also to pass, as I said 
on Saturday, nine examinations. 

947. Professor Rhys.— That would tend to check the 
numbers of outside students coming in to be examined, 
would it not?— Certainly ; and that is why I propose 
these restrictions. 

948. And if it were understood that in the degree 
such outside students obtained they would be distin- 
guished from the others, don’t you think that would 
tend to the same thing?— Certainly. 

949. And perhaps provide sufficient restriction f — It 

is quite possible. . . , , 

950. Mr. Justice Madden. — That lias already been 
done, I understand, in the London University?- It has. 

951. Professor Rhys.— Is it likely that the great 
benefaction of Mr. Carnegie to the Universities of 
Scotland will seriously affect educational questions m 
the North of Ireland?— We are as yet a good, deal in the 
dark as to what the effect of that benefaction will be. 

One condition, I understand, on which the trustees have 
laid it down that aid will he given to students is, that 
they must be of Scotch extraction. Now, I don t know 
exactly how far they will carry the idea of Scotch ex- 
traction. For example, my friend, Lord J u fferin, de- 
clares that he is a Scotchman, improved by 300 yea.18 
residence in the North of Ireland. Whether he would 
be eligible, if he were a younger man than he is for 
admission on those terms, I don’t know. Nearly all 
of ns in Ulster are of Scotch extraction. I have sent 
a communication , , n * 

952. Not all Ulster, surely : you would not say so of 
Donegal?— There is a large Scotch element m Donegal, 

Pr 9 0 53 SS CHAiRMAN.— You were going to say that you had 
sent a communication?-! was going to say that I have 
sent an official communication to the Carnegie Tius- 
tees asking them to give me some information as to 
how the North of Ireland will be affected by the trust. 

There has not been time to get an answer to that letter. 

954. Professor Rh5s. — You have no authoritative 
data for an answer? — None. 

955. You believe in a residential college, whether 
University or otherwise? — I do. 

956 What exactly do yon mean by residence— resid- 
ing in rooms within the college walls, or residing within 
thf tewn, and able to attend lectures every day, and so 

on 1 The first, if possible; and at present in Belf as 

we are trying to move in the direction of getting resi- 
dences in College for the students. think?— 

957. You have got statutory powers for it, I think 

W 058. a Would that in any way introduce a r ^e l _°_4 s 
difficulty. Now, for instance, in the colleges in 
K college chapels and services according te the 
Common Prayer Book?— I don’t think that would m- 
troduce a religious difficulty with us. The conBtitu- 
tion in Queen’s College, Belfast, indeed^ m all the 
Oueen’s Colleges, is different; there is a Dean of Resi- 
denS who m supposed to take charge of the religion 
and morals of the* students of each creed, and we have 
in Belfast four such Deans of Residences. AU th^ 

Churches are represented with the exception of the 
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Roman Catholic Church, and these Deans of Residences been a number of changes in the staff. Some 


' have full authority to have services for their students. 

Sept. 23, 1901. 959. Every day?— Well, they have not had them 

•o "IrT every day, nor are they very likely to have them, be- 
cause I am afraid they could not get them attended. 

960. Say once a week, on Sundays ?— Perfect autho- 


died, and been replaced j Muo mL ,„ haTO 
been. replaced; and wo liaye had no oppoEj* 

■ newcomers yet ,« 
thou views weald dife 


ascertaining tho views of the newcomers vet nV £ 
havo no reason to think that their views iT. 1 
from those of thoir predecessors. 


rity ; each Dean over his own body of students. 976. And are they, in tho main, represented h 

961. So that practically you would have no religious you have given as your opinion here do vou tv i 
difficulty as between the Protestant denominations? — I 1 think so. But when you come to’Relfw t , ~ 
W tank we should. *- ’■ ■ 1 * 1 ™“ 

52. I see the Presbyterians are divided into two 


like to have you get their opinions lt B fimt h^dfS 

___ .... „ tho Professors themselves. a ’ 

classes in some of these documents — “Non-Subscribing,” 977. Professor Loruatn Smxtii. I should m, 

I think, one denomination is called?— That is so ; they you if Queen's College, Belfast, is Presbyterian ' 

are what are commonly called Unitarians, whereas the sense of the term ? — Certainly not. # 311 m any 

Presbyterians, so-called, belong to the General As- 978. Is there a Presbyterian Coilece in ft* w, . 
sembly, and are Presbyterians in the Scotch sense. There is. g n the Norttl ^- 

963. That is an important point. You say there 979. Which is that?— 1 There is what we mav u 

would he no religious difficulty as between the Presby- theological hall, popularly called the Presbvterfi o 

terians in the old sense and those Non-Subscribing, or lege, in Belfast ; and then there is Macee Cello t 

Unitarian, Presbyterians ?— There has been none dur- donderrv. which i« snh.1v „>,/! £ u ”®> Zon- 

ing all the history of the College, and I don’t apprehend 
that there will be any. 

964. You spoke of the Medical students, and sug- 
gested, as I understand it, that the examinations of the 
Royal University were rather too hard, and drove a 
great number of them away to study elsewhere, or take 
their degrees elsewhere? — I said I thought they 


donderry, which is solely and altogether PreshftJto!' 

980. Is it tlwolugioal 1 — Ko ; it% TcStST 

full sons, of tho torm. It has Choirs StihStS 
“i 1 ■» *" « Churn in Theology. “ 

981. That is to say, it provides a general educa- 
* 1< no‘ — l :ruvU cs a general education. 

982. Our attention was drawn by the Lord Bishop of 
Clonfert to the existence of friction 1" n»s^ 


5 T 1 i-uey were viuiuert m mo existence of friction in reearri ta .v 

too hard for the ordinary Pass degree ; I don’t care lioW Medical Committee of the Senate. I should like Z 
hard they me for Honours. . yon, if it is within your knowledge, what Cf*t£ 


concerned with?_Woll, I think it was entinli'co,. 
oerned, as far as I remember, with the predominant 

rf BeS SfS.” m U ”* VBr ‘ itl *° “» 

" I” the Medical examinations ? — In the 


965. I accept your correction ?— In fact I think the 
harder they are for Honours the better. It was to 
the Pass degree alone I referred. 

966. And you thought that too hard ?— I think so. 

967. Could you give an idea where they go to 
get degrees, if they get any, or to complete their 

studies?— A considerable number go to Edinburgh, not out. xu uue medical exam: 
*° University, but to get what is called the triple examinations solely, I think! 
qualification of the College of Surgeons of Edinburgh, noc A -- J '-- ’ ® : 

and of the College of Physicians. Some go to the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh ; some go to the University of 
Glasgow, and some come to Dublin to the College of 
Surgeons and College of Physicians. 

968. Now, with regard to Belfast, is there any kind 
of public opinion with regard to the desirability of a 
liberal education for young men of the commercial 


986. What is the arrangement on which the Senate 
distributes the Examinersliips ?— There are two exami- 
ners, as a rule, for each subject. In some cases there 
are three ; but the rule is to have two. One of these 
must be a, representative of the Catholic School of 
Medicine here, and the othor must represent some other 


t -» rm. v ° . . — . . ‘ wwvic, »iu Hu; uoiiur must represent some otter 

oteesl-Theie is, jnd tint opinion u glowing. Tho mteiest-not necessarily Queen's College, Belfast, bst 
Belfast Chamber of Commerce, within the last few some non-Catholic interest ” ’ 

weeks, passed a resolution affirming the desirability of 987. But the examiners' derived from the Queen's 
m aM e ni T ?rl\ S ^r ° f C ? m “f ce ' r Colleges may bo, and are, in some cases, Catholics?- 

969. Chairman. — It may be convenient for Professor Certainly. 

Rhys, and you, Dr. Hamilton, to know that I took it 988. And the examiners derived from the Catholic 
upon me to inform the Chamber of Commerce, who University Colleges may be, and in some instances 
sent in their resolution, that we would be happy to are, Protestant? — They are 

hear evidence from them?— Rev. Dr. Hamilton.— I 989. So that the bitterness is between the colleges of 

should mention. Professor Rhys, that within the last tho Catholic University and the other colleges ?-I do- 

few months we have got a contribution of £1,000 from not know whether you can say “ colleges ” in the plural, 

a Belfast gentleman, on condition that we established of the Catholic University. It is between on the one 

a Commercial Faculty in Queen’s College. hand University College, including the Catholic School 

970 Professor Rhvs.— I hope that will prove the of Medicmo m Cecilia-strcet, Dublin, and, on the 
rm man y simuaT gifts ? — I sincerely hope so. other hand, the Queen’s Colleges 

971. Do you happen to know enough about other 990. I refer to the various colleges. In some official 
large towns to make any comparison between Belfast returns there are given six colleges in the Catholic Uni- 

m this respect, say, with Dublin, or with Birmingham, versity, one of which is University College, St 


Stephen s-green, and another is the School of Medicine ) 
in Uecuia-street. Therefore, I refer to them on that f 
basis as colleges. Now there are six colleges, according - 
to the official Calendar which I have before me. It 
states that there are six constituent colleges. The J 
Senate, then, has decided to elect examiners from two ’ 
out of those six, namely, University College, 


972. To the idea of giving their young men a liberal 
education? — Well, I know in general a good deal about 
other large towns. I think there is a growing feeling 
in Belfast in favour of giving young men a liberal edu- 
cation. 

973. I am quite prepared to hear that, as I have 
always understood they are a very go-ahead people .in 
Belfast? — That is bo. Belfast is increasing enormously 
in size and in wealth, and I think the desire to have 
intellectual advancement keeping pace with advance- 
ment in things of a more sordid character is also in- 
creasing. 

974. Is there any marked difference of opinion on the — , 

question of a University for Belfast amongst the Pro- Queen’s College, Belfast, had not 
fessors of the colleges in the North, of your College 992. And that the Catholic examiners 
especially, and political people outside? Would von from one college?— Certainly, 
be prepared to give an answer to a question of that 993. In Dr. Whitla’s pamphlet*— I had not time to 
sort?— Do yon mean, is there a difference between Col- consult the authority ; but I have no doubt I may read 
l^e opinion and outside opinion on the subject. a sentence from that pamphlet on this question— the 

.. 0 P lni0n > I think, is writer is referring to Archbishop Walsh’s book on the 
divided, but to what extent it is very difficult to say. University Question Archbishop Walsh explain 
Loll ege opinion is not divided, so far as I know. I that he was much opposed to the concentration of all 
think X mentioned, on Saturday, that since the resolu- the Catholic Fellowships into St. Stephen’s-green Col- 
of°r>^> a p P i t 1 ed ’ 1 n? t ebl 7 ar ^ 18 99’ b 7 the Professors lege. He felt that Blackrock Catholic College should 
or yueens College, Belfast, with regard to the unsatis- have some of its teachers on the Royal University of 
factonness of the present state of things, there have Ireland Examining Board, and, upon the refusal os 
• See page 374. 


Stephen’s-green, and the Catholic School of Medicine?— 
Yes. 

991. The cause of friction in the Medical Committee 
was that one college on the Catholic University side 
was a source of all the Medical examiners, and that 
it gave a predominance to that college? — Yes. It was 
something like this: That the Catholic side had an 
examiner^ at eveiy examination, whereas, let us say, 

3 derived 
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tl,p Senate to acquiesce in his very reasonable pro- Iutely no chance. Do you think it would be possible, n 

nosal he resigned his position on the Senate.” That to the satisfaction of the rest of Ireland, to reproduce 

would constitute a friction in regard to the Colleges that system in the Royal University? Do you think Sept. 23, 1901. 

which corresponds very much to the friction which is the country would be satisfied with it — that is to say, — 

stated to have existed between the representatives of those extern people who have been accustomed to com- Thomas 
the Belfast Medical School and the other Colleges repre- pete in the Royal University on equal terms with the arailton, 
tented on the Senate ? — I should suppose so. internal students — would they be satisfied, if they hail ' ’ ' 

994. Therefore, the argument as to the incompati- to pay high fees, and were examined on papers that 

bility of the College in Belfast and the College in were specially adapted to, and, in fact, could not be 

Dublin would apply equally to the state of things re- answered, except by those who attended lectures in the 
presented as resulting in Archbishop Walsh’s resigna- affiliated colleges? — My views on the question are 
{j 0!I ? Oh, there is no doubt about that. these: I should much prefer that the system of giving 

995. Dr. Stabkie.— D r. Hamilton, you commenced degrees by examination only were entirely abolished, 
tour statement by dilating at some length on the merits 999. Certainly?— And that Ireland were like Scot- 
of the Royal University, and then you drew attention land in that respect. In Scotland no degree can be 
to what you considered to be the disadvantages of the obtained except by college residence. 

present system. You mentioned that no residence was 1000. Then I would ask, do you really think, as a 
obligatory, and that no collegiate culture was encou- practical man, that it would be' possible to abolish the 
raged, and that, in fact, on the whole, the ideal of present examining system in Ireland?— I am afraid, if 
University life was lowered in Ireland. You also it were abolished altogether at once, there would be an 
stated that in a country which, according to general outcry. Whether that outcry would be well founded or 
belief, loves learning to the extent Ireland does, there not is another question. I should like to see the thing 
should be a University of a higher type than a mere done. But the least that I should ask would be that the 
examining board. You went on to state your opinion obtaining of a degree without college residence should be 
that most of the evils and drawbacks of the present made as difficult as possible. 

University system might be obviated by a reconstruc- 1001. What I was anxious to know is, whether the 
tion of the Royal University. Well, as far as I could outcry would not be quite as great if you imposed as 
understand your reconstruction, it would be to this high fees on external as on internal students, and 
effect: that certain colleges would be affiliated directly adapted the papers to the internal students merely? I 
with the Royal University, instead of being affiliated see that in the resolutions that were passed in Belfast, 
in the indirect manner as at present ; but that, still, on February 10th, 1899. the Professors, as practical 
you did not see your way to abolishing the privileges men, did not see that difficulty to the same extent as 
that non-resident students have of obtaining their yon would appear to see it now, because they passed 
degrees by examination. What I wish to ask is this : a resolution : “ That it is desirable that all candidates 

If the system of the examination of external students for University degrees should have attended complete 
is continued, do you think that the ideal of University courses of lectures in a recognised college or institu- 
life in Ireland will be raised ? Will there not be a tion ” ?— That is their opinion, and it is mine. The 
contest between the more expensive internal education word is "desirable,” you also observe, 
and the less expensive external education ? And is it 1002. Yes ? — I hold by that. I feel it very strongly 
not the fact that in a contest between a cheaper and a myself ; it is most “desirable." 

dearer education the cheaper education always wins in 1003. I am very glad to hear it. Do you know of 

the end? — Yes ; but, for example, if the system of any country in the world in which this system of ex- 
Trinity College, Dublin, was adopted, and if a man had amining students who come from all points of the com- 
to pay exactly the same fee for getting his degree with- pass, unknown to the examiners and not knowing the 
out residence as for getting it with residence, the evil examiners, is carried on, except in the London Univer- 
would certainly be minimised. sity? — I do not. 

996. Yes. You quoted the analogy of London, 1004. I believe there is an analogy in China. The 

where they have made . provision for examining examining system there, I believe, is carried out with 

external students and internal students, but on the greatest possible perfection. I believe there is an 
different papers. But I do not see from the examination there which continues much longer, even, 

Report that it has been proposed to have the same than the Fellowship examination in Trinity College? — 
fees for both. And again, it would appear that by a So I have heard ; but, unfortunately, I have not 
very important minority very great objections are felt, travelled as far as China. 

even in England, to this reconstructed London Univer- 1005. And, I believe, examinations are so much 
sity. I might be allowed to quote one or two sentences, valued there, and persistency and courage in the going 
an “ to ask your opinion about them. Bishop Barry in for examinations are so highly prized, that the 
says : “ Now it appears to me clear that this most Emperor has ordered that, if a student competes, even 
important principle” — that is, of associating the ex- unsuccessfully, until he is eighty years of age, he be- 
aminations with the teaching or Of adapting the exam- comes a graduate de jure. Now, you stated that the 
ming to the teaching — “ to which I attach the highest Colleges have no voice in the affairs of the Royal Uni- 
™“ e ' virtually surrendered by this proposal to stamp versity? — That is so. 

with the same _ University sanction the education in 1006. How would you propose, in your reconstructed 
7 °?“™’ 111 which it is to be the dominant principle, University, to give the Colleges a voice ? I think you 
i l- , s ^“ e . P re P ara tion elsewhere for examinations instanced particularly the examiners. You said the 

m which it is altogether ignored.”* Then Professor examiners are officers of the Senate, not of the Colleges, 

ciagwick says : — ‘ In short, a dual system of examina- But if you have a reconstructed Royal University, with 
nons will be complicated and troublesome, while uni- a number of affiliated colleges, and if you continue the 
lormity of system will be tempting, but disastrous : a centralised examination, would not the examiners con- 
cuiemma which, is the natural consequence of attempt- tinue to be servants of the Senate, and not of the Coi- 
to satisfy in one organisation two fundamentally leges? — But the Senate would represent the opinion of 
cmerent and ^compatible views as to the right rela- the Colleges better, having upon it directly elected 
nons between University teaching and University ex- representatives of the Colleges. 

Mmations.”t— What is your question, Dr. St'arkie? 1007. You went on to propose that the exami- 

aw. My question is : Do you really think that if a nations, as far as possible, at any rate the 

Diversity of type be established in Ire- Pass examinations, should be held within the 

srn) f^° mblT11 " g . e examination of external students Colleges. Now, is it your view that the examina- 
of TT ’ “fuuuation of internal students, the ideal tions which are held within the Colleges should be con- 
raj ^ ( | 1 T ers , l , t y llfe would, to any appreciable extent, be ducted solely, or, at any rate, with the co-operation of 
versihr 11 * “r's country ? — Again, I point to the Uni- some external examiners, by the Professors of the Col- 

nJi 1 -Dublin, where you have the dual system. leges? — I think so. You will notice that later on I 

that ; +2 U r? 7 ? P°inted out to us perfectly accurately proposed that all the Professors of the recognised Col- 
bav th “ e , 1 “ ln ^® rs ity Dublin the students have to leges should be Professors of the University. 
tWd rat f er in^h fees of sixteen guineas a year if 1008. And examiners? — And examiners. In that 

they h ° + ' a ’“ en u the University, and, also, that case the local Professor — taking Belfast as an instance 

tions a7 j ^ -Pf 55 a mu ch larger number of examina- — conjoined with an extern examiner, might conduct 
knowled 1 . 0 add, myself, from my own examinations there. With regard to the paper exami- 

examini^ 6 ’ • ^ le Dublin University the nations there would be no difficulty, because the papers 

thn ® -.®® adapted to the teaching, and would come down directly from the University. The 

in uividuality of the teacher is so prominent trouble would be with the orals. 

dates i 1 t' a P 6 J s ’ mat m honour subjects external candi- 1009. Are you aware that in the Welsh University — 

*G k ' 0n . . y ex P e *i®uce, that they have abso- again, I do not like speaking of a University about 

rea am University Commission, 1894 (C. — 7259), p. Iviii. + Gresham University Commission, 1894 (C. — 7259), p. lx. 
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Dobijn. wkicli I have only read — if a College applies to the 


, , ,, , nm Senate, or the University Court, to have the ewmina- 
Sept. 2^1901. tiou conducted in ^ own buildings, it is permitted?— 


Rev. Thomas I think that is very desirable. . 

HamUton, 1010. And, also, I see that they have provided for 
d.i,., r-L.D. ^ autonomy of the Colleges, in winch 1 thmk you 
are as much interested as they are. So far as I under- 
stand it, each College can propose a programme of its 
own to the University Court?— I was not aware of that. 

1011 May I ask what is your opinion, from your 
long experience, with regard to the mixed juries that 
conduct the examinations in the Royal University? 
Do you approve of that system of representatives from 
rival Colleges examining the papers conjointly ?— I 
think, under our present conditions, it is absolutely 
necessary in the Royal University. 

1012. No doubt ; but do you approve of it? — In very 
many cases it works remarkably well. I shall take a 
case in point. In the whole course of the University 
there is no more thorny subject, I suppose, than Philo- 
sophy. We have there, on the one side, the Catholic 
Philosophy of Thomas Aquinas, and on the other 
we have the Modem Philosophy, and yet, so far as my 
recollection of the University goes, not the slightest 
friction has arisen owing to the operations of that Board. 
They have managed, with very great skill, and certainly 
with very great credit to themselves, to examine Roman 
Catholic students and Protestant students on those 
alternative courses without, so far as I recollect, any 
complaints coming up. The Bishop of Clonfert will 
correct me if any complaint has come up with regard 
to the subject of Philosophy. I do not think any has. 

The Most Rev. Dr. Heaxy. — N o. 

1013. Dr. Siarkie.— But might it not be the case that 
tliei-e has been no friction between the representatives of 
the two schools — the school of St. Thomas Aquinas 
and the other school of what they are pleased to call 
Protestant Philosophy — on account of the fact that 
those who examine in the Protestant Philosophy know 
nothing about St. Thomas Aquinas’ Philosophy, and 
vice versa? — I am not aware of that. I think that 
Professor Park, who represents Belfast on the Board, 
does know the Philosophy of Thomas Aquinas from 
having studied it ; but he cannot know it, I am per- 
fectly certain, to the same extent as a Professor of a 
Roman Catholic College. 

1014. But still, you think it is an interesting fact — 
and there is no doubt it is — that the Royal University 
has solved that problem which seems to have been too 
much for the British Government, Mr. Balfour, and 
the others, as to conducting in a mixed University 
examinations in such a thorny subject as Philosophy? 
— I think it is a most interesting fact, and a most 
creditable fact to the Royal University. 

1016. Certainly. — I may add that there is another 
subject which, also, was supposed by the British Govern- 
ment to baffle even Irish wit to conduct examinations 
in, viz., in such a University, History. Well, we have 
a School of History in the Royal University, and His- 
tory is exa m i n ed upon ; and the same remark applies 
to those examinations which I have made with regard to 
the examinations in Philosophy. They are conducted 
with perfect smoothness, and no complaint, that I recol- 
lect, has ever come up with regard to them. 

1016. Do you approve of conducting examinations in 
such a subject as Philosophy in this water-tight com- 
partment style? — In what other way can we conduct 
them in this University? 

1017. But do yon think that that is a perfect system 
of examining in Philosophy? — I dare say it is not an 
ideal system ; but we live in a practical world. 

1018. It is the only system you think that is possible, 
at any rate, in what is generally called a Mixed Uni- 
versity? — I think it 


that there is a very strong feeling in the Vm-n 
Ireland about the prospect of a University wWb * 
they put it, would be “ priest-ridden." av™ fp 45 
feel, or do you believe, that Mr. Balfour is axZJr 
saying that the more education the lav unrt^r „ . 31 
Ireland the less truth there would be in that char 61 }® 
I do certainly. 


regard to education which lias been pursued • 
Ireland for 300 years has been the very ouumitl 2 
what live originators of that policy 
to say, tlieir desire all through 


h> weaken tfe 

was to kill the education of the lay party— firtf'ofltr 
by the destruction c.f the native universities • seeJ 


universities ; seconiik' 
by the abolition of the monastic institutions 2 
were (secondary schools in the time of Elia 
betli; and thirdly, by the penal laws of Willi™ b 
Was not the effect of this policy that the lay parr ' 
vn Ireland were absolutely deprived of education wtf 
the clerical party were able, to go abroad to foreign cd 
kges and get a certain education in Philosophy 
Theology? The consequence really is that the clem 
on the Catholic side are the only .educated party m 
Ireland, and for that reason, by the natural fori ti 
events, have become the only possible leaders of the ■ 
Irish people ?— Without pronouncing on that, my to * 
is that it is the duty of the Wtate to- provide education ‘ 
for the Roman 'Catholic part of the population as veil 
as for the Protestant, and if it is found necessary to 
modify the conditions of education in order to meet the 
wants and views of the Roman Catholics, it ought to 
be done by some wise and well considered scheme. 

1022. In fact, you think really, as a statesman said, 
that we must educate our masters ? — I think so. 

1023. You made an interesting proposal that the Fel- 
lows of the University should be required to reside— of 
course, they do reside at present, and do original re- 
search work ? — I referred to the Junior Fellows. 


1025. Then I mistook your meaning ?— The Fellows 
whom we may call Senior Fellows at present must teach 
in a college of the University. I referred to the Junior 
Fellows and tlio holders of Studentships. 

CuAiBMAN. — I think that was made quite distinct on 
Saturday. 

1026. Mr, Wilfrid Wakd. — I think you began hr 
saying that you considered the present condition os 
University Education in Ireland, outside Trinity Col- 
lege, unsatisfactory? — The provision for it, certabilj. 

1027. And the most practical scheme at present jib 
considered was the reform of the Royal University to 
the lines that you indicated ? — -That is so. 

1028. And I understood you to say that very sub- 
stantial changes wore wanted, and that they would not 
have the element of finality? — Certainly very consider- 
able changes would bo required. Whether or not diet 
would have the element of finality is another question 
My own view is that they would meet the necessities of 
the case for a considerable time to come. 

1029. (But, ultimately, I understood you to say, joe 
think Belfast College would be prepared to be a Uni- 
versity? — 'Very probably, I think. 

1030. On the other hand, if it were proposed now to 
convert it into a university, you think the time is w* 
ripe for it? — I think we are no>b ready for it. 

1031. But the opposition to it in Belfast is — at all 
events, a considerable part of it — based upon considera- 
tions which are not exclusively connected with the wel- 
fare of Queen’s College, Belfast, itself? — To some ex- 
tent certainly. 

1030. I suppose if the proposal as to the rec ^% 


1019. You say you feel strongly that the Roman 
Catholic part of -the population must be educated, and 1 
that you see no prospect of the removal of theix 
objections to the Queen’s Colleges or to Trinity College. 
Well now, speaking of the North of Ireland, to 
judge from public utterances, wbat those who are 
so much opposed to recognising that necessity fear is, 
to quote Mr. Balfour’s words in his letter to his con- 
stituent, to “ augment the power of the Irish priest- 
hood and depress the cause of Protestantism in Ire- 
land.” Is it a fair question to ask whether you yourself 
entertain that fear— I will withdraw it, of course, if 
you think it an unfair question? — I really do not know 
that I have looked at the matter in that light. 

1020. To put it this way ; I am only putting it really 
in the way that Mr. Balfour put it : Everybody knows 


tion of the Royal University were adopted, Catted* 


opinion would not be so thoroughly satisfied as 
be by a Catholic University ?— That is more a 1 U9S ' 
tion for the Roman Catholics, I think. . , 

1033. I think we understood from the Bishop “ 
Limerick that it would not. What would you say » 
this consideration, that one scheme has, for , var !w 
reasons, the opposition of Belfast opinion, and the 0 ™ 
would have the opposition — at all events, according 
what Bishop O’Dwyer told us — of Catholic opin'® ' 
but the one would involve very elaborate reforms w 
very possibly, not the element of finality, and the ota , 
though, perhaps, in some respects premature, woUl ° 
final. Do you think there is any weight in that aig“ 
ment ? — -Have we not also the further questm 
consider, whether it is practicable at present to 
from the 'British nation these two Universities! 

1034. I am supposing ? — That it is practical! 
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in3 c yes. Then your question is 1 _ stand. Well, tliat is a question wliich requires con- 

ing Whether it is not an argument wliicli deserves sideration, of course. 

•deration, as favour of two Universities ratlier 1061. Certainly. Then the second class are the doe- 
tl°an a reconstructed Royal University, that both trinaires who stand immovably by the principle of 
1 femes would have the opposition of the one mixed education. There are two schemes practically 
SC rtv or the other, but the one, if practicable, before us — your scheme, the reconstruction of the Royal 
P - A jjg final, while the other would not be University, and the Roman Catholic University scheme. 

1 Certainly the one would be final, but the Do not these people object as much to your scheme as 

ther would settle the question along the line qf least to the Catholic University scheme, because your scheme 
resistance and I should think it would give so much involves the open endowment of a sectarian, or perhaps 
more power to the Roman Catholics in University a quasi-sectarian, college ? — But that College for Roman 
education than they have at present that possibly they Catholics would be within a non-sectarian University, 
would be satisfied with it. _ and that fact constitutes a difference. 

1057. Do you not think there is a certain disadvan- 1052. Exactly. But that College, I think you ad- 
ta^e in' a very elaborate scheme of reform which, very mitted, would require to he endowed so as to make it 
orobably has not the element of finality about it? — On the equal of Trinity College in equipment and every 
the other hand, I always dread revolutionary move- other respect. Would a large college like that in a 
meats. I "should rather work up gradually towards a non-sectarian University not give a character and tone 
settlement of the question. _ _ to the University so tliat that University would be 

1038. Do you consider the Royal University suffi- known as a sectarian University or a quasi-sectarian 

ciently long established to make such a change as the University? — I do not remember saying that the Roman 
establishment of two Universities in its place — I think Catholic College should be on the same scale as Trinity 
the Chairman asked this question — amount to a revolu- College ; I think I said it should he enldowed on the 
tionary movement ?— It would be, at all events, a very same scale as Queen’s College, Belfast, would require 
drastic alteration. _ to be ; that is to say — well, largely, endowed and 

1039. You think a measure which began with the equipped. 

much more moderate change you have advocated would 1053. Supposing we admit the principle that the 
be more likely to settle the question? — I should think so. Catholics are entitled to some endowment; could we 

1040 It would be more likely to settle the question re . s j® t il the T1 cla i il “ are entitled to an equality 

ultimately than a measure which the (Belfast people with the Protestants ?— Do you mean m a college or in 
regard as premature ?— What I dread is legislating in a .. 

advance of public opinion, and I doubt whether, either 1054. Either the one or the other ?-! fall back on, 
in Belfast or elsewhere, public opinion is so far ad- “7 original answer. You have got to provide univer- 


reeard as premature ?— What I dread is legislating in a ' 

advance of public opinion, and I doubt whether, either 1054. Either the one or the > 
m Belfast or elsewhere, public opinion is so far ad- original answer. You have 
Tanced as to lead it to take kindly to what I call the slt 7 education for them, 
revolutionary idea of two entirely new Universities on 1056. My question, however, is, if you admit the 
the proposed lines. principle at all of an endowment for a (denomination — 


1041. Professor Dickey. — Might not the opposition for the Roman Catholics — are you not obliged to grant 

in the North of Ireland to the establishment and en- the Roman Catholics the full claim that they make, 

dowment of a Roman Catholic College or University be viz., of an equality with Protestants, whether you adopt 

classified under three heads : first, the graduates of the your scheme or the other scheme? — I think you axe 

Royal University — that is, the present Royal Univer- obliged to treat them on an equality so far as academic 

sity^who are concerned about their degrees ; secondly, privileges and considerations are concerned. 

the doctrinaires who stand immovably by the principle 1056. Very well. The Presbyterian Church has a 
of mixed education ; and thirdly, the religio-political right, I think, to express an opinion on any University 

party ? Would that cover the ground of the opposition changes or to any scholastic changes that may be pro- 
to the scheme in the -North of Ireland ? — I suppose it posed in regard to the North of Ireland, the Presby- 

would to a large extent. terians being the large majority, not only of Belfast, 

1042. Take the first — the graduates of the Royal but of the' surrounding counties, from which Belfast 

University, who are concerned about their degrees. will always draw its students? — Oh, the Presbyterian 


The Royal University has been in existence, I think, Church is certainly entitled to its opinion, 
only twenty years?— That is all. 1057. Here is a document heaided “Statement on the 

1043. The Queen s_ University . was in existence tor jrigfi University Question by the Committee on Higher 


thirty-two years, and the Queen’s Univermty was die- Education of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
solved with 3,793 graduates. Yon said, I think, Church in Ireland.”* The preamble of it is — 


in your evidence that the Royal University must give 

way some day to a University in the North of Ireland, n 

which would carry with it, of course, a Roman Catholic 

University. Would it not be better for these graduates appoinoea oy tne c 

of the Royal University to have their University extin- * 

guished now than at a more remote period, when there na “® “ 

would be a larger number of graduates, and when the “ 

l» mild be peaterl-Did f say on Saturday, Pro- 

lessor IDicltey, that the Royal University must give way l. resfj . ' 

scene day to a Homan Catholic University 1 sp “* k ’ 

1044. No, I do not think you said that exactly, but -unurcn. 

you saH that Belfast would demand and get a Univer- an( j b ears the date 
sity some day ?— I think so. that there is such a coir 

1045. And, of course, I do not know whether you 

said this or not, but I take it it is your opinion— Bel- 10 “ 8 - ‘ lia ;j 11 ™ 


“ The Committee on Higher Education has been 
appointed by the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church in Ireland with power to act in the 
name of the Assembly in all matters of Collegiate 
or University Education affecting the interests of 
Irish Presbyterians. Individual Presbyterians ex- 
press their personal opinions. The Assembly’s 
Committee speaks in the name of the whole 
Church.” 


and it bears the date 29th March, 1898. You know 
that there is such a committee, Dr. Hamilton ? — I do. 
1058. And that it has this power which this state- 


5 Short ft. —t says it has ? I understand that 

Roman Catholics getting their University? — I suppose 1059. In this document, on page 7, under the head- 
that practically is so at present. ing “ A Roman Catholic College affiliated to the Dublin 

1046. And in that case the Royal University would University,” it states : “ There is really no difference 

cease to exist? — Oh it must. in principle between the founding according to tills 

1047. And the present graduates of the Royal Uni- scheme of a Roman Catholic University College and the 

versity would be divided between the new Northern founding of a separate Roman 'Catholic College and 

University, whatever you like to call it, and the Catho- University!" Both are open to the same objections, and 

lie University? — I may say that I do not very much to both the General Assembly is opposed on the same 

sympathise with the outcry of the graduates of the grounds ” ? — I do not agree with that. . I think there 

Royal University about the terrible loss they would is a very great difference between endowing a college 

suffer by disestablishment. for the Roman Catholics within a non-sectarian Uni- 

,1048. But it is an element in tip situation in the versity and endowing a Roman Catholic University. 


North of Ireland? — ‘Undoubtedly. - — -- ------ - . - 

1049. And a strong element?— Undoubtedly ; but to was tins the official opinion of the Presbyterian Church? 
my mind the graduates ’of a University which is only —I hear that for the first time. I understand it to be 
twenty years old cannot feeL that they have in it a so. . , • . , , . ,, 

mother for whom they can have the strongest affection 1061. Again, on page 8, under the head of A Roman 
u> the world J 6 Catholic College in connection with the Royal Univer- 

m. But my point is that if ft. Roys! University sity,” vfticli it yen schaue practically (To >Oe Otaiv- 
were continued under your reconstruction scheme would man). ‘May I read this statement, my lord 
not the loss, when it comes, be a greater loss ? — I under- Ohatruan. — S urely. 

• See page 321, 


1060. I did not exactly ask your opinion; I asked 
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Dublin. 
Sept . 23, 1901. 
Rev. Tnomas 


1062. Professor Dickey (reading).— 

“In this case, as in the foregoing -^ fore- 
going being a Roman Catholic College affiliated to 
the Dublin University — "Roman Catholics would 
demand that their College should vie in every re- 
spect-structure, equipment, endowments— witli 
Trinity College, Dublin. Less than this would not 
remove their alleged educational grievance. Their 
demand granted, the other Colleges connected with 
the Royal University must in fairness be dealt with 
bv the State on the same liberal terms in regard 
to equipment and endowment at least as those given 
to the Roman Catholic College. A college imper- 
fectly equipped and poorly endowed could not com- 
pete, and could not be expected to compete, with 
a college highly equipped and richly endowed. The 
day is past when the State can thrust its hands 
into the public funds and lavish largess upon one 
religious denomination of its people. To this 
scheme, as to the preceding one, the General 
» vi_ ; B opposed, and on the same grounds.” 


And then it goes on to state tlie main difficulty which 
has been referred to in the Commission by some of my 
colleagues. It goes on to state — 

“ Besides, it would be difficult, i£ not impossible, 
to satisfy the claims of the Roman Catholic bishops 
in the constitution of the governing body of the 
Royal University, and at the same time protect the 
rights and interests of other denominations. Had 
the Bishops a majority of Roman Catholics on the 
governing body the curriculum and examinations 
of the University would, doubtless, and soon, bo 
conformed to the teaching they desire and would 
have in the Roman Catholic College. Were they 
made to know that in constituting the governing 
body care would be taken to render impossible 
upon it a majority of Roman Catholics, it is highly 
probable that they would decline the affiliation of 
the Roman Catholic College. If, however, they 
see their way to secure a majority of their co- 
religionists on the governing body they may not 
object to affiliation, but in that case they will, 
and at no remote period, direct and control the 
University. It is not to be expected that in any caso 
they will be satisfied until the curriculum of exami- 
nations is brought into harmony with the teaching 
in their own College. Even at present, in tlie Royal 
University, in certain subjects competitors for the 
same University honours and emoluments are 
examined on separate courses adapted to Protes- 
tant arid Roman Catholic teaching on those sub- 
jects.” 

This is the official view of the Presbyterian Church, 
Dr. Hamilton, and it opposes your scheme. Then in 
the document there is a discussion of the other scheme 
before the Commission, “ Three Universities in Ireland 
-—the Roman Catholic University, the Dublin Univer- 
sity, and a Northern University, or the Royal Univer- 
sity reconstructed to meet the wants of Presbyterians.” 
That is practically the other scheme. We might call 
it “the Trinity of Universities in Ireland.” Tlie 
General Assembly does not say distinctly, as 
it says in the other case, that it is opposed 
to this . scheme. On several grounds, of course, 
it is opposed to it. It is opposed to it on the ground 
that it carries with it the endowment of a sectarian 
university and college, but as compared with the other 
scheme, if the principle is to be admitted, it does not 
eay that it objects to this scheme. At page 10 we read, 
“If a new adjustment of University Education must 
he, the settlement should be final, and to be final it 
must be just.” I take it that your view is that your 
scheme is best suited to the circumstances of the coun- 
try at present — you emphasised the words “ at present ” 
— and that there would be no finality to it as regards 
the North of Ireland, I believe?— Or there might be no 
finality in it. 

1063. I think you went even further, and said that 
ultimately ij would have to give way to a Belfast 
University? — I expected. 

I 1064. You expected. And there is no finality in your 

i scheme as regards the Roman 'Catholics? — I always say 

that that is a matter for them, and not for me ; I 
cannot speak for them as to what would satisfy them. 

1065; A very proper answer. Seeing that, as far as 
the principle goes, the people in the North of Ireland 
object as much to your scheme as to the establishment 
of a Roman Catholic University, what advantage would 
there be in your scheme, so far as the North of Ireland 
people are concerned ?—I very much doubt whether 
they would object as much to my scheme as to the other. 


1066. Of course, we are only speaking hera f ' 

the Presbyterians in the North of Ireland— in i® 
document ?— I am speaking simply from my lmoww 
of all classes up there with which I am famili M If 
not venture to speak for the Presbyterians, for tk , • 
a Presbyterian, I do not take any share in the t i 
ceedings of the General Assembly. , 

1067. That brings us to the third class, the reliti- i 
political party, who, of course, object solidly to ‘ 
your scheme and the other scheme. To pagg oa M 
another point, you said that 'Belfast was not ripe r\ I 
for a Northern University, and you said, I think/ ju ’ 
under the Royal University Queen's College, Beife? ? 
had suffered great injury. You refer principals I ’ 
suppose, to the number of students falling off ? > 
tainly. 

1068. I think that up to 1882, under the Quea< 
University, the numbers of studouts attending Beliar 
■College went up year by year? — They did. 

1069. Until they attained in 1882 somewhere aW 
560?— Yes. 

Dr. Stahkie.— 567. 

1070. Professor Dickey. — S ince then, under the 
Royal University, the number lias gone steadily dan. 
until wow it has really readied practically low-wte 
mark, 347? — During last session 359. 

1071. That is a little rise over the preceding session I 

1072. Was not this decrease in Belfast due largely i 
to the fact that the Royal University system create! 
other institutions almost within reach of Belfast College ; 
for the preparation of students for the examinations e; | 
the Royal University ?— You refer to nun-collegiate in- j 
stitutions? 

1073. Yes ? — Certainly. __ 

1074. Cramming establishments? — Yes. 

1075. And other such undesirable places ? — tferfaunly, ■ 

1076. You have admitted women to the College k ’ 
the last ten years, I think 1 — I forget the exact daw. 
They have been admitted, I think, for the last ki . 
years, but to the full privileges of students and fit i 
right to liold Scholarships for the last seven years-sii | 
or seven years. 

1077. And toe number has been increasing year ty f 
year? — The number of women? 

1078. Of women ? — It has. Last session the numb: | 
of women was thirty-three. 

1079. Notwithstanding that Victoria College figure ‘ 
very largely in the Calendar of the Royal University, ■ 
and sends women studonts to all toe examinations, it- : 
eluding even too M.A. ? — That is so. 

1080. For example, in toe First University examina- ; 
tion — I am speakmg merely of the Pass candidates- [ 
the Summer examination, 1900, they have ten, and ii | 
the Autumn examination one. Tn the Second Urnm- j 
pity examination Pass, they have fourteen; in | 
B.A. Pass, they have seven — making in all tlurtyjw ( 
women students who have gone through the Univasnj ' 
outside Belfast College, although they have Belfast Cot | 
lege at their very doors? — That is so, I believe. < 

1081. Remember, these are students who have pas»i | 

That would represent a very much larger number a * 
students who are being taught in that Collqje fort® | 
Royal University examinations? — I should tlunk R : £ 
a larger number, at any rate. I do not know whetts 
it would be a very much larger number, but certauu. . 
a larger number. . , a 

1082. I suppose you could not give us an estun^ | 
from your experience of classes in college, of wna! rj i 
proportion of “ Passes” to toe entire college wou! _ j 
—I am afraid I could not, for this reason: Youm* , 
already referred to the existence of so many cran r\5 
establishments in Belfast. The men who are snip, 
coming up to the Royal University for the “as t 
oftenest to these places. The men who come up 
Honours do not very often go there ; they come w 

1083. That is why I am taking the Pass . r 

rately? — So that we have the cream of toe stud i 
regards intellectual quality. . _ takita 

1084. I am coming to that presently. 1 ^ ^ 
the “ Pass ” for toe present. I believe there is , 
institution very dose to too Queen’s College, 
called Kelvin Housfe, and I think I am righting 
that Kelvin House sends far more studen 

the University than does the Queen’s College, 

— Pass students? . 

1085. Yes ; I am speaking of Pass studen ^ 

not certain of the absolute number, but certai y 
number. , Fid* 

1086. The proof of that is that they seiri f i j* 
University Summer examination, thirty-one, 
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the autumn, fifteen ; making forty-six altogether, as 
against nineteen from Belfast College for the hirst Uni- 
versity examination?— You are referring to last year. 

1087 Yes, 1900. For the Second University exami- 
nation' twenty-two, as against eighteen from Queen’s 
College; for the B.A. Pass, Kelvin House, eighteen 
as against Queen’s College, Belfast, eight ; and, in ad- 
dition to these, there are eleven students who signed 
themselves as partly Queen’s College, Belfast, and 
partly Kelvin House. I take it that those eleven are 
students who have been attending the classes in Queen’s 
College, Belfast, during the winter, and attend Kelvin 
House for the summer months to prepare for the Sum- 
mer and Autumn examinations ?— On those figures I 
have two remarks to make: first, that I think they 
emphasise the statement which I made, that the system 
of granting degrees by mere examinations, without col- 
lege residence, is prevailing to an enormous extent, 
and from my point of view, to a most mischievous ex- 
tent; and, in the second place, I understand tnat 
a number of students who are bona fide Queen’s College 
students, go at the end of their course to Kelvin House, 
to get “ brushed up,” or to cram, and that while the 
authorities of our college really take no steps to secure 
that on the Calendar of the Royal University, Queen’s 
College gets the credit of having trained these men, the 
authorities of the cramming establishment in all cases 
take good care that every man who goes to them has 
their brand put upon him in the Calendar of the Uni- 
versity. . . 

1088. This has a bearing on the question which is 
before the Commission at present— the relative merits 
of the two schemes— I think, in this way : it is very 
undesirable that this state of things should exist in 
Belfast ?— Certainly. 

1089. In fact, it is this which is killing Queen’s Col- 
lege, Belfast — the cramming system, I mean ? — I do not 
like to say “ killing.” 

1090. Mr. Justice Madden.— Crippling?— “ Crip- 
pling ’’ is better. 

1091. Professor Dickey. — I adopt the word “crip- 
pling?” — The College is really as vigorous as ever, as I 
have said, and the quality of the students is as good 
as ever it was ; but it has reduced the number of stu- 
dents very much. 

1092. Of course, this affects the Arts portion of 
Queen’s College alone? — Principally. In Medicine, it 
affects the College in this way, that all Medical 
students must take one year at Arts. These men, I 
suppose, in many cases, instead of coming to us for 
the first year, go to a cramming establishment. 

1093. With regard to this Kelvin House— -I think 
you could give me an answer to this question — is it 
not die fact that it is conducted, so far as the teaching 
staff is concerned, principally, if not entirely, by 
Scholars of Queen’s College, Belfast? — I have really no 
personal acquaintance with it, but I think your remark 
is probably correct, and the same remark applies to the 
Victoria College. 

1094. Exactly. And especially your Senior Scholars ? 
—That is so. 

1095. So that this extra-mural work of a very undesir- 
able kind has been brought into existence by the Royal 
University? — There is no doubt whatever about that. 

1096. And will be continued, developed, and intensi- 
fied, so long as the Royal University is allowed to con- 
tinue under the present regime f — Certainly. 

1097. If your scheme were carried out, and Belfast 
College was maintained simply as a University College, 
co-ordinate with other colleges in the University, would 
it not at least be possible to make this extra-mural 
work intra-mural? — Well, my hope would be that the 
restrictions which I took the liberty of suggesting to 
the Commission might have that effect. 

1098. But would not the very fact of the existence of 
this state of things in Belfast stand in the way of the 
restrictions you propose? — There is no doubt it would 
constitute a serious difficulty. 

1099. Certainly. Would it not be better for Belfast 
and for education — I am asking you now as an educa- 
tionist— would it not be better for the North of Ire- 
land and for education that Belfast should have its 
University, which would, unquestionably, absorb all 
t™ work and other work that I may refer to later on ? 
fact +? afra ’^ t^at even for a new University in Bel- 

nst the cramming system would constitute a difficulty 
vew^ty M ^ f° r tho reconstructed Royal Uni- 

1100. But there is this consideration, that these 
i*opie would have to come to the Northern University 


for all their examinations? — That would be so, I sup- D ubli n. 

P °i ini * j , , , Sept. 23, 1901. 

llul- And you could make terms, so far as the — 
Northern University is concerned, with all these Rev. Thomas 
people — you could make your own terms with them? — Hamilton, 

That is a question. J '- li i LL D - 

1102. In the Royal University, on the other hand, 
reconstructed as you propose, you could never deal with 
those people satisfactorily ?*-You could bring them, I 
think, under a certain amount of control. 

1103. But not so completely? — That is possible. 

1104. So that, looking at the point in that way, 
would you not say that Belfast is ripe educationally 
for some very substantial, some radical, change in the 
University system ? — I am afraid I must fall back on 
previous answers as to my views on that point. 

1105. I think it is stated that the Belfast authorities 
are beginning a great work of technical education? — 

That is so. 

1106. Would it not be better that this great work of 
technical education should be under the guardianship 
and guidance of a University than outside University 
and college life?— I am very glad that you have raised 
that point. I did not raise it, because I looked on it as 
one of the points which might be reserved until the 
Commission met in Belfast. I think it is a most im- 
portant point to consider, how the system of technical 
education, which is now being started in Belfast, should 
be associated with a college or University. 

1107. Can you ever hope to take charge of this work 
in Belfast in any way so long as you are connected 
with a Roman Catholic college in Dublin in a Dublin 
University, having its centre in Dublin, which, after 
all, may have very little sympathy with Belfast ? — I am 
extremely glad that this Commission has in its Reference 
power to inquire into technical education as well as 
University Education. There, would be, I am afraid, 
a considerable amount of difficulty in getting the Bel- 
fast Technical Institute to associate itself either 
with Queen’s College, Belfast, or with a new 
University there, for this reason, that the Belfast Tech- 
nical Institute is provided with ample funds of 
its own, and there would be considerable diffi- 
culty in inducing the Belfast Town Council to give 
up the control of the institution, or any part of that 
control, so long as it has ample funds for working the 
institution itself. 

1108. But would it not be desirable on educational 
grounds that this work should be taken up under the 
wing of some college or University? — I think it would 
be most desirable to have the Technical Institute as- 
sociated in some way or other with a college or Uni- 
versity. 

1109. Certainly. Now the Senate of a University in 
Belfast would be constituted by popular representation? 

— I should expect so. 

1110. And in that way it would be in sympathy with 
Belfast feeling ? — Certainly. 

1111. More than the present college is with its pre- 
sent constitution? — I suppose so. 

1112. Then, again, as you have said, Belfast is a 
great commercial centre, and is growing enormously. It 
is the largest city now in Ireland ? — That is so. 

1113. In regard to population? — That is so. 

1114. And it is the third best city in the kingdom, 
so far as Customs go ? — That is so ; in the United". 

Kingdom. 

1115. In the United Kingdom, yes? — That is so. 

1116. London, Liverpool, Belfast, Bristol, Glasgow?" 

— The order of the first three is certainly correct. 

1117. I think the order of the five is correct. You 
have said that the Chamber of Commerce contemplate- 
forming a Faculty of Commerce. That Faculty could 
hardly be worked under a Dublin University? — That - 
is a question. I should think there might be a Faculty 
of Commerce in the college. 

1118. Certainly, in the college, but could it be as 
satisfactorily worked under the reconstructed Royal 
University as under a University for Belfast itself, if 
with popular representation? — The Royal University 
would certainly require to adapt itself to the promotion 
of the study of commerce in a manner in which it does 
not now. 

1119. So that, looking at these points — and they are 
important points — Belfast growing so rapidly, requir- 
ing a special kind of technical education, and requir- 
ing special teaching with regard to commerce, do you 
not think that the time has come when Belfast should 
have its own University, in order to develop all these 

L 
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D»u* to„ BS along Belfast li»eel-Ma r I again fall b.ck on Jftj 

a* 23, 1901. Em no? the 'f ”'ll55. That is to say, at present the Royal Dlli „ 

Rev. Thomas modified your opinion?— Iliad al ^ z must has at its disposal very large funds for StudentS 

SSSi "C™ofSo E r‘mK tS?I leccsnise’th. wlidify ol StoUnMp., Mtow Mp, <p d 


^ lentshi^ 

Slink that* these funds should be distributed amoni-fc 
constituent colleges of the University, and let 1 
have their own Scholars and Fellows, as, I think ti« ' 
have in the Oxford Colleges and the Cambridge Col! > 
leges, so that a Fellow is a Follow of his collegeU * 
certainly think that in some ways the funds ol fa • 
Royal University could bo best expended in tbe colW * 

1136. Would not that obviate, to a great extent fa ( 
friction we have heard about in the Royal University!- 
I should think it would tend in that direction. 

1137. In that case, the University would simply a . 
amine for the degrees, and some prior examination fa 
the degrees, leaving the work of the examination fa . 
Matriculation, and, say, the First University, also, to i 
the colleges?— I should quite approve of that. ' ' 

1138. Chairman. — I should just like to ask you t*a 
or three questions to sum up. Suppose that the better 
opinion is yours, and that Belfast is not mature for tie 
establishment of a University ; still, what injury would 
the educational interests of Belfast suffer by the pre- 
mature establishment of a University? — Well, I rally 
do not know, my lord, except on the general 
principle that if the people of Belfast are opposed to it t 
they might not have the same friendly feeling to wards fa ; 
University as they would have if they had asked forit, < 
and if it came to them in the ordinary course of thins. • 

1139. It would start with a prejudice against it owes 
to the circumstances of its birth? — That is partly irk , 
I mean. 

1140. And the prejudice would arise from the suspica 
that it had' been set lip, not for the sake of Belfast) bn 
for the sake of some other people? — To some extent I 
fear that that would he the ease. 

1141. That is what you refer to, I tliink ? — Oertainh, 

in part. _ : 

1142. And I have observed, Dr. Hamilton, that no 
opinion and judgment are formed, if I may say sU 
with regard to the political conditions under wW 
changes of this kind can be made, as well as with rv 
gard to the educational merits of the proposals fa- 
selves 1 — Certainly. I thought it necessary to tale it 
tlie whole surroundings of the case. 

1143. Suppose that, for good -reasons or bad, a Emu 
Catholic University were to be set up and you leftasyoe , 
are, with, let us say, large contributions to the edura- 1 
tional apparatus of your College. What is to becomes! 
yon as regards government ? — I do not think that sit 
possible state of things. That state of things could at 
I think, be allowed to exist. 

1144. But I think you said— and this is what I nc 
to develop — you said to-day, or on Saturday, that if® 

uncomfortable. If made a Umvmaity w. «e™nlyl-l to.M Urn* 
would have some peace.” That was Dr. Killen’s 
opinion in 1884, and evidently he thought that Belfast 
was then ripe for a University? — I am aware that he 

gave that answer to the question. . -qua TJ , fc 1( , ue tuac you wulU u _ t 

1127. Did a great many people not sympathise with by the Royal University, a W 

him in 1884 in expressing that opinion ?-I could not J tl J $ p( 3 lCB j B of a dual control g 

answer that question. rcauired ?— That is so. I think the situation wow * 

1128. Well, there was no public feeling aroused ^quirw ( Ainu is so. 

against Dr Killen for giving expression to that nofc tho short of that it would force?* 

^sw&sisSt - wsw&S 

im AM, cpcaldug tor. m an cducationiat, no one *^7^ to taro you ato » “3* 

took enreptiou to to wiedom of M, recommendation!— & ££’£j| 0 £ eeto’bliabedaS.v^, 

^ 11^. ^Haa 3 anything 0 happened during the seventeen to Roman WS, pit would 
years that have elapsed that would altei the situation Tht^t^^TJrdveraitT wouli ef nece*!' 

„ far as to lipnta of Belfast for a University is !?&, fcn, as yw 

concerned? — Well, it is possible that Dr. Killen made ^y *® ai< ^ If d , , University 

that statement without having very carefully studied "lg* ' different purpose, continuing ^ 

the whole question m all its bearings. nf affairs. Therefore, 

1132. Looking at the language he used, it would a ” ew cr 1 m ^ 1 ,V° > j think beyond^ 

seem that he was referring to the friction, or the pos- wo ^l have to go by t ^ Q ' , Dece .«nrv. in 

Siiy of friction, in to' Royal Univarsfal-I U SSy'S 

pose he was. t m i’ j „ 

1133. That was in 1884, about two years only after e l _ . . „ fa nnP 

the Royal University had been established? — And, as 1148. I may say that Professor Butcher, - w88 kn* 

far as I have heard, the friction then was extremely to he present at this stage of the proceem « > fci ^ 
acute. enough to suggest to me various questions .^j 

’ ’ ' -ro/>r>T>o+T-i,Ati.,v> kt +n«i tjavdI TTniversity i* ° .. 


your remarks on to subject, and their force. 

7 1121. There is another point. I think you will be 
prepared to admit that th# venerable l^ident of the 
Assembly’s College, Belfast, the Rev. W. D. Killen, 
DD LLJU an? I think, an ex-Moderator of the 
General Assembly f— He was never Moderator. 

1122 He has been for between fifty and sixty years 
a Professor and Principal of the Assembly s College, 
Belfast? — I understand he has been for sixty years a 
Professor, and for a long period of years Principal. 

1123. He is a man of clear judgment, sound wisdom, 
and ripe experience ?— He is certainly so. 

1124. That will be admitted by everyone in the North 

of Ireland, I think?— That is so. . . 

1125. Before the Queen’s College Commission of 1884 
—the Commission which examined into the state of the 
Queen's Colleges-Dr. Killen was asked to give evi- 
dence, and, in reply to Question No. 1326, he said : 

“ My impression is this, that you should convert this 
Queen’s College into a University, and that there should 
be a University for Ulster. You have two in Leinster. 
We think we are entitled to one, as well as Leinster is 
to two. I wish this College to he converted into a Uni- 
versity, and endowed with University privileges. 

Chairman. —One moment. Is this gentleman living ? 

Professor Dickey. —Yes ; but he is a very old man, 
about 95 years of age. . 

Rev. Dr. Hamilton.— Be is m his 96th year. 

Professor Dickey.— And I do not think he could 
give evidence before this Commission. 

Chairman.— He could send us a memorandum. There 
is an inconvenience in getting from A what B thinks, 
B being alive. , _ , , ... 

Professor Dickey. — But, my lord, I want to use tnis 
for a definite purpose, as you will see in a moment. It 
is not his present opinions I want. 

Rev. Dr. Hamilton. — But that he said it fourteen or 
fifteen years ago? ...... 

Professor Dickey. — That he said it fourteen or nt- 
teen years ago. _ , . 

Chairman.— But he could say it himself in his memo- 
randum. We must keep in mind that there is a scale, 
a proportion, in everything, and we have a tremen- 
dously long inquiry before us, with twelve Commis- 
sioners each actively aiding, and I think it would be 
desirable that this gentleman should send in his memo- 
randum. 

Professor Dickey. — I will ask him. . 

Chairman. — Well, the shortest way possibly will be 


necessarily i — x snoiuu tiuim so. . , ■ 

1145. Because, supposing a Roman Catholic uniwmj 

were established, it would attract to itself, outolffi 
Royal University, all the Roman Catholic element - 
Certainly. . , , w 

1146. Tho result would be that you would m 


1134. Supposing your scheme were adopted, would reconstruction of the Royal University 1 “intn*®: 
it not be advisable to give the reconstructed Royal University were established'. I suppose 
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not be prosecuted, because you do not regard it as a pos- 
sibility?— I do not think it would be a possibility. 

1149 I was going to ask you one or two questions on 
. somewhat vital point. As you axe, I venture to say, 
so clear-headed and impartial, one seizes the oppor- 
tunity of getting the point discussed by you. W ould you 
tell me what are the differences between a large endow- 
ment of a Roman Catholic college and the establish- 
ment with a similar endowment, of the Roman Catholic 
University, so far as regards opinion?— I think, my 
lord the main difference is this, that a Roman Catholic 
college with its large endowment and equipment, would 
be a college of a University which would not be Roman 
Catholic, and therefore, would have its proceedings con- 
trolled by an outside and impartial body ; whereas a 
Bornan Catholic University would have its large funds 
and equipment of all kinds entirely at its own disposal. 
I think so far as I am aware of public opinion, that is 
the distinction which is drawn. 

1150. But in the case of the college, as in the case of 
the University, what you expect, I suppose, is that it 
would he a denominational college?— A denominational 
college with large safeguards, no tests, either for pro- 
fessors or students, and open, I suppose, to Visitations 
bv the Crown, or by properly constituted Visitors. 
*1151. Do you attach much value to those ? — W ell, the 
absence of tests is a very important point. 

1152. How— because I confess my inability to see 
that at all. I put to you my difficulty. Of course, 
it is a merely temporary and passing view. It seems to 
me, as someone said to us here, that the key of the 
situation is the governing body. If the Roman. Catholic 
Bishops have a governing body in whom they can 
trust they do not need tests? — I suppose that is so. 


1153. And if they do not get a governing body in 
whom they can trust, they do not want the thing at all? — 
At present I am aware, that in University College, St. 
Stephen’s-green, they have certain Protestant professors. 

1154. In certain subjects? — In certain subjects. 

1155. And that from the poverty of the situation, as 
I understand?— So I understand. 

1156. And not from choice, is that so ? — I understand 

1157. Now let me put to you the other point about 
the college being open to all. Assuming the teaching be 
such as pleases the Bishops, and the constitution of the 
college such as pleases the Bishops, do you attach any 
value to the fact that Protestants can come in to be 
taught under such a system ? — I do not think many of 
them would come in. 

1158. And I suppose from the point of view of the 
population of the north-east of Ireland, the fewer the 
better? — I should say so. 

1159. It thus appears, I think, that, test or no test, 
Protestant or non-Protestant, the thing substantially to 
be done by the Government is to endow something, 
which is to ho called either a college or a University, 
which shall be pleasing to the Roman Catholics, lay and. 
clerical? — Unless it meets the views of the Roman 
Catholics, lay and clerical, it need not be established at 
all. 

1160. As a philosophical observer, are you in a 
position to say, that for good reasons or bad, the lay 
opinion is generally coincident with clerical opinion among 
Roman Catholics? — I believe it is. I do not know, 
however, that my opportunities for observing have been 
very extensive. 


The Witness withdrew. 


Dvbun. 
Sept. 23, 1901. 

Eev. Thomas 
Hamilton, 


The Rev. William Delant, s.t., ll.d., President, University College, Dublin, examined. 


1161. Chairman. — Dr. Delany, you are President, 
I think, of University College Dublin? — Yes, my 
lord. 

1162. How long have you held that position?— I 
held it first in 1883, when the College was handed over 
to the charge of myself and my colleagues by the Bishops 
of Ireland. I remained there till 1888, then I went 
to missionary work for nine years, and then I came 
hack in 1897. 

1163. You say it was handed over to your body ; when 
was that?— In November, 1883. 

1164. That is, to the Jesuits ? — Yes. 

1165. And your colleagues are Jesuit Fathers, I 
think? — I have eight Jesuit colleagues, of whom five 
are Fellows of the Royal University and Professors in 
the College. The others aid in administration. The 
great majority of the Professors are laymen, of whom 
ten others are also Fellows of the Royal University. 

1166.. You are a Senator of the Royal University? — 
Yes, since 1885 ; I was appointed in succession to 
Cardinal M'Cabe. 

1167. You have sent in a Summary of your evidence, 
and I aiji quite in your hands as to the order in which 
yon desire to treat the subjects. Is it that in which 
the paper is arranged? — As the Commission was 
called for in connection with supposed defects in the 
Royal University, I began with the defects of the Royal 
University ; but, of course, much more important mat- 
ters come up later on. 

1168. Would you mind beginning at home and telling 
ns something about your own University College? — 
Precisely. With regard to University College then, 
us history is, that it was founded in the early “ fifties ” 
ty the Catholic Bishops, to be an independent Catholic 
University, founded under a Brief from the Pope estab- 
lishing it. Cardinal Newman came over in 1853. He had 
wen giving some lectures in Dublin before that. The 
-ouege was opened for college work in the year 1854, and 

animal Newman remained until 1858. He had only 
come over for a definite period, and when that definite 
“ad expired he returned to England. There 
'® s tl ' e , rt appointed as his successor Dr. Woodlock, who 
Ktifi r ■ rwari ^ s made Bishop of Ardagh, and who is 

u living He remained Rector of the University 
irm was ,Jl“ called the Catholic University — until 
i ., or ^878 — I forget the exact date, but it was one 
_ °* e i ? ea ? - was succeeded by Monsignor Neville, 

effirf ^ rst Stators of this University. He held 
i 1 ? 1 °nly three or four years, and was then suc- 
u.i , Consignor Molloy, who now holds the title ; 
them ; presen 1 t .' , as distinct from University College, 
n° _ nvmg institution corresponding to the 

atnoiic University in existence. In 1879 the' funds 


that were contributed for the support of the University 
were nearly exhausted, and the question then was, how 
it could be maintained. The Government of the time 
were favourable to doing something for Catholic educa- 
tion, and they had already shown their desire to do 
something in the " sixties,” when they proposed to 
give a Charter to the Catholic University, and it was 
even understood in the negotiations, that they were will- 
ing to give some very moderate sum. for carrying on the 
essential duty of the examinations, at least. ' The Con- 
servative Government then, with this friendly disposi- 
tion, first introduced an Intermediate Education Bill 
which was expressly intended, as was declared in the 
House of Lords by Lord Cairns, and by its deviser 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, in the Commons, to lead up 
to a University Bill, and many of the Irish Bishops- 
thought it was a time when some action should be taken 
which might result in having a University insti- 
tution. The Lord Lieutenant of the time — the Duke; 
of Marlborough— was complimented by the people : 
of Drogheda on the action of the Government in intro- 
ducing an Intermediate Education Bill which, on 
account of its fairness, the justice of its examinations, 
and the fair play that was given to all competitors, 
very much pleased the people of Ireland ; and the hope 
was expressed that that legislation would lead up, as 
it was intended to do, to a University Bill. The Duke 
of Marlborough replied, and in his reply gave it to be 
understood that it would lead up to a University Bill. 
But that interpretation having been at once seized hold 
of in England by many people opposed to Catholic 
claims, an agitation was, if not set on foot, at least 
threatened, which induced Lord Beaconsfield, then 
Prime Minister, to throw over the suggestion, and to 
say there was nothing of the kind in contemplation. I 
have reason to know that for some days the resigna- 
tion of the Duke of Marlborough was on the cards ; 
however, he remained in office. O’ Conor Don, then a 
Member of Parliament— a leading Irish Catholic Mem- 
ber of Parliament — was encouraged by promises of ' 
support from .many leading Irish Conservative Mem- 
bers to bring in a Bill, as it were, to force the hands 
of the Government. On that Bill there were placed 
the names, along with that of O’Conor Don, of some 
Members of what was called the Irish Party ; but along 
with them were the names of Mr. Kavanagh, who was 
then intellectually the leader of the Conservatives in 
Ireland, and of Lord Charles Beresford, and it was 
known that Lord Randolph Churchill gave a very warm 
support to the proposals. That Bill — which I intended 
to have with me to-day ; O’Conor Don will probably 
have it when he comes to give evidence — went largely 
on the lines of the Intermediate Education Bill ; that 
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is to say, its main idea was to pay for results. (The 
Secretary here handed the Witness a co py of the i Bdlm 
question- ) Yes ; that is the Bill.* I. need not go into 
details about it. In the beginning, in the House of 
Commons, Mr. Gladstone and lus leading supporteis 
stood aloof from supporting it, becauseof then- experi- 
ence in dealing with Irish education. But aftei a time 
it was taken up by some leading Members, and then, 
in the result, the Government declared that whilst they 
could not support O’Conor Don s Bill, on account of 
the vagueness of its proposals, and the very large ex- 
penditure it might necessitate, they were prepared to 
That was the origin of the 


penditure 

uS™rsitr"BmT toughi in then by tl,e Govern- 
ment, on the withdrawal of O Conor Dons Bill. It 
was an understood thing, in the negotiations that took 
place on the introduction of the Bill, that, in the first 
place, the Queen’s University was to be abolished, and 
the Royal University substituted, and a Senate, com- 
posed one half of Catholics and one half of other deno- 
minations, was to have the government of it. One ot 
the points that were most important was that which 
did not appear on the face of the Bill or on the face of 
the Parliamentary discussion ; but all those who were 
interested knew it— that under the Bill provision 
might be made by which the Catholic University could 
be enabled to continue its work. It was understood 
that in the exercise of the power contained in the Bill 
giving the Senate authority to establish Fellowships, the 
Senate would appoint one half of those Fellows Catho- 
lics, and would require a certain number of them to 
teach in the Catholic University. At first it was in- 
tended that they should be only one-fourth of the whole 
number. In the scheme laid on the table of the House 
of Commonst— which, 1 presume, the Commission have 
— the number of Fellows was stated to be forty-eight. 

That was in the first scheme of organisation. That 
was the result of private understanding at the Senate. 

At that time it was contemplated that twelve of the 
Fellows should be allotted to each of the Queen’s 
Colleges. However, that was objected to by the 
Treasury as involving too large an expenditure, 
and the result was that the number was cut 
down, first to thirty-two, and finally to twenty- 
eight. It was obvious that one-fourth of twenty- 
eight would not be an adequate help to Univer- 
sity College, and, therefore, Cardinal M'Cabe declared 
that he could not assent to the proposals unless they 
got one-half of the number. I speak of that because 
Cardinal M‘Cabe invited me and some others engaged 
in educational work to a consultation at his house in 
Rutland-square, to discuss the subject, and he came to 
the decision that if the Queen’s Colleges, with their 
existing endowment, were, in addition, to get one-fourlh 
of the Fellowships, the condition of University College 
would not sufficiently be improved. The result was, that 
it was agreed that one-half of them should be given to 
the Catholics, and there was an understanding that they 
should be divided between the University College and 
Maynooth, if Maynooth. would come in under the 
scheme. At that time there were very great hopes that 
Maynooth -would come in under the scheme. Negotia- 
tions went on between tire authorities of Maynooth and tions. 
the Senate, to see_ to what extent the Senate could give 
help. The Archbishop of Dublin was then Acting Vice- 
President, and great hopes were entertained that May- 
nooth would take a very large part in the work of the 
University, and, in fact, a large number of students 
from Maynooth College did present themselves at the 
Tirst Matriculation examination, and many of them 
distinguished themselves very highly. The experiment,* 

■however, was not repeated ; in addition to other diffi- 
culties, the expense of preparing for the University 
was considerable, the help offered by the Senate to 

The Commission adjourned for a short interval, and 

1173. Chairman— I think, Dr. Delany, when we 
adjourned you were describing the staff ?— Yes ; it con- 
sists mainly of the Fellows of the Royal University, 
with help from some tutors. When the College was 
handed over first to me there were then at the institu- 

. tions as Fellows eight gentlemen who had been Pro- 
fessors m the Catholic University, many of whom came 
with Dr. Newman. 

1174. I think you mentioned that?— They were 
mostly elderly men, and I found when I undertook the 
management of the College that the students would not 
attend their lectures. I was, therefore, obliged to em- 
ploy a very large staff of tutors, so much so that there 
was a deficit of close upon £1,500 at the end of the 


enable the College to do the University work in additica 
to its other work was deemed unsatisfactory; neeotU 
tions were broken off, and that left all the FeUowslir 
to be allocated to St. Stephen’s-green. The then 5 
ing Professors of the Catholic University, manvrf 
whom had come over with Newman, were appointed^ 
Fellowships. That was the condition of thinas ;! 
1881-2. One other Fellow — Father Finlay— a ve l! 
able Jesuit, was appointed as one of the first p e i 
lows. In 1882 there were negotiations for handim 
over the College to the Jesuit Fathers, and these negolil 
tions were practically concluded when Cardinal M'Cabs 
undertook the administration of the. College, as anej. 
periment, for one year. He undertook the administrc! 
tion of the College for a year, under the Presidency ci I 
Doctor Egan, afterwards the Bishop of "VVaterfori 
This experiment, however, though fairly successful 
involved his Eminence in a very large pecuniary W 
amounting, to something over £700. It was, therefore' 
resolved to place the College under its present manage \ 
ment, and in the year 1883 the Cardinal gave its at i 
ministration back to the Bishops, and they sent again * 
for me. 

1169. What position did you hold during the negotia- 
tion, and at the time of the passing of the Royal Uni- 
versity Act ? — When they sent for me, in 1882, I saj 
the President of St. Ignatius’ College, in Dublin, in 
buildings which were taken temporarily for the pur- 
pose. I was called to Dublin, 1881, to take up that i 
post, having previously been President of St. Stanislaus' i 
College, near Tullamore. As to St. Ignatius’ College, {■ 
some of the Bishops, especially Dr. Woodlock, thought : 
it would be a great support to the Central University 
College if we could come up to Dublin and establish i 
College in connection with it. I held the position cl 
President from January, 1882, until November, 1883, ; 
when I transferred myself and my belongings to St | 
Stephen’s-green. 

1170. Will you now proceed with the history since | 
1883, since when, I believe, you have carried on the f 
University College? — Yes, we have. In a letter to f 
Mr. Daly, which appears on a paper largely occupied ! 
by statistics, in reply to a question with regard to 
religion at the St. Stephun’s-green institution, I relate a 1 
portion of the then negotiations. I state:— | 

“ At my final interview with tlio bishops, sous j 
weeks before, the then Primate in the chair, or.; j 
of the bishops — Dr. Moran, of Ossory, now Car- f 
dinal Archbishop of Sydney — asked me what polity ] 
I proposed to follow about admission of student!. ; 
I replied, ‘ An open door to students of all denomi- 
nations, on the solo condition that they should at- 
tend regularly, and observe the ordinary disciplite 
of the College.’ I was asked then, 'Aud iW 
about the Professors? ' I replied that I should get 
the best men I could find — Catholics, if they 
to be had ; but, as few then existed who were quali- 
fied, that I should employ Protestants until wa had 
Catholics thoroughly fit to fill the posts. ”j 


That was accepted by the Bishops, and from that fc 
there never lias been any fault found with those comii- 
J "'ons. 

1171. On your present staff you have, I think, to 
Protestants? — Yes, I have ; one is a Fellow. There «» 
also one or two amongst the tutors ; but they are ns 
employed on the permanent staff of the College. 

1172. What is the number of your staff at present:- 
Twenty-two : of these eight are Jesuits, of whom 4® 
are engaged in administration, and five are Profess* 
and Fellows of the Royal University. The remairffi; 
fourteen are laymen, of whom ten are permanent Pro- 
fessors and Fellows of the University ; the other too-’ 
are Tutors. 

resuming, 

first year, which my colleagues and I had to 
We undertook the heavy obligation of furnishing ® 
working the College and finding the necessary tuta* 
At the end of five years a debt had been incnirw 
£6.000, of which £2,000 still remain. , , 

11/75. Upon this let me ask a question, if it is 
venient to you. Suppose some of the Fellows diea c 
vacated _ office, do you go to the Senate of the™/. 
University and propose the new Fellows ?— Yes, tn® 
the manner in which the new Fellows are a PP? m '.. 
One-half of the Fellows were allotted to the 0? 
Colleges and one-half to St. Stephen’s-green. When 
vacancy occurs amongst the Queen’s College F® 1 
as a rule the President of one of the UoUw 1 


t See page 236. 
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PS a Professor to fill the vacancy, and it is left 1190. There is no written constitution, is there, which. 
P rn P°„ s nropose the candidates for the vacancies in is legally binding upon anybody ?— No. ‘ 

S qLnhen's -green. 1191. It is merely that you summon to your aid an 

1176 . Accordingly, in the case of this University Col- advisory council? — Tes, but I intend to appoint a 

i rt- initiative comes from you with a view to the council myself with the same powers, but there is no 

iJC-ff out of the wort of the Omwnity legal obligation. 

r lleee?— Yes- * 1191a. You have hit upon the right word when you 

11.W Save you the sole appointment of your Fel- say that it is autocratic government. — ’Yes. 

have the sole appointment of the tutors, but 1192. Let us now pass to the students. First, as to 
Fellows are appointed by the Senate of the Royal the numbers ? — The average is from 180 to 210. One 

TTniversitv ; but they have left the initiative to me. year we had 220. 

C 1178 What I mean is this : You are the person to 1193. I believe it is open to students of all denomi- 
, „ '-he teachers in the University College ?— Yes. nations ?— Yes, of all denominations. 
c wn o-rrmintorl mMir tfiap.liAr von nre- 1194. On von advertise that fact, or how is it mam- 


lege the initiative comes from you with a view to the 
efficient carrying out of the work of the University 


1193. I believe it is open to students of all denomi- 
nations? — Yes, of all denominations. 

1194. Do you advertise that fact, or how is it mani- 


1179 Once you have appointed your teacher you pre- 1194. Do you advertise that fact, or how is it mani- 
nt him to the Senate, and they nominate him their fested to the world that your doors are open? — I am 


gent him to the Senate, ana tney ouuuusw uuur 
Fellow ? — Yes. ...... , 

1180 . I do not know whether this case has ever 
occurred. Suppose you were dissatisfied with one of 
those persons who enjoy the position of being a teacher 


slow to advertise it. It is known in Dublin that we 
er have them from all denominations. I am slow to 
of advertise it because in Ireland, where religious feeling 
.er runs rather high, it might be regarded as a desire to 


of your College and a Fellow of the Royal University, proselytise. 

vou would of course, send him away ? — I could not 1195. In what sense is it open to all denominations I 
send him away from his Fellowship. I should dismiss —That anyone who applies as a student, if he is suit- 
him from his Professorship if the offence was sufficiently able, can become a student of the College in. 
crave. For a small offence I should warn him first, every respect if he has the primary and secondary 
but if the fault was sufficiently grave I should dismiss education sufficient to enter a college, and there is no 

him and report to the Senate that he had been dis- objection to his character. In such a case there is no 

missed. The action would lie with the Senate as to objection to receiving him. Some of the students were 

whether they would allow him to retain his Fellowship. Methodists, some Presbyterians, some Protestant clergy- 
1181 Has that case ever occurred?— ‘No, sutfh a case men holding official positions, and some were Jews, 
has never occurred in University College. The son of the Chief Rabbi is in attendance at the 

1182. It is difficult to see how he could retain his College. The head master of the Merchant Tailors 

emoluments when he was not performing the duties of School, Mr. Nairn, attended our College, and so did 
his appointment?— The Senate has ruled that in the Mr. Stuart, who died not long ago, who was a clergy- 
ease of the Queen’s Colleges, where a man resigns his man of the Episcopalian Church. He read at Stephen s- 
-post and ceases to teach, as the obligation of teaching green. I have a long list of gentlemen of other denomi- 
fs attached to the Fellowship, the President reported nations Who have been attending the College, some of 
his resignation, and the Senate resolved that in such a them obtaining the highest distinctions. 'Amongst then 1 
ease he ceased to be a Fellow. there is the son of our Secretary, Sir James Meredith, 

1183 I think we are now in a position to pass from who is a pillar of the Established Church. He came 
staff to equipment. Look at your notes at the top of to Stephens-green and went through the whole course 
page 3. What equipment did you receive when you of Philosophy and obtained the highest distinction, 
took charge of the University? May that be shortly 1196 _ What proportion of the students, let us say, 
dismissed by saying “none?" — Yes, none; I received f or shortness, were non Homan Catholic? — About 10 


empty walls and no furniture of any kind. 

1184. At present what sort of equipment have you ?- 
We are gradually trying to provide a laboratory— 


per cent. That is the proportion this year, and for the 
years when we did look accurately into the matter. 
1197. What is your average of students all told? — • 


chemical laboratory, and also a physical laboratory All told, it is this year about 180 who attend our lectures. 

We have a very moderate equipment now, but with They do not all attend the whole course ; some only at- 

good teachers and clever students we do some good one or t w0 series of lectures, but many attend the 

■work. entire course. Within the last four years ladies have 

1185. What is the scope of your teaching, or is that teen a ii ow ^d fco attend all the lectures given in English 

sufficiently indicated in the subjects attached to the ^ w j 1 j c ] 1 we cou )d find them accommodation. I could 

names of the teachers in the paper you have given i»?— Qn j admit them to the Great Hall ; a number of 

Quite. The Royal University Senate dominate the i eo tures every day are given on various subjects in that 

teaching of the University College, and the students are j^ll to which ladies are admitted. We have had from, 

prepared for the examinations of the Royal University twenty-five to thirty ladies in attendance, and probably 

for Honours and Passes. We receive a much larger t j le majority of them were non Catholics. 

proportion of Honour students to our whole number 1198. I do not ask you to blow your own trumpet, 
than any other college I know. but to what do yon ascribe the fact that these non 

1186. As regards resources, what shall we say ? — ^' Jr Catholics resort to your College ?— 'Because with regard 

resources are none, with the exception of the fees. Our } a( jj es Trinity College has never openeld its doors to 
fees are moderate, the nominal fee being fifteen guineas them, and the Royal University has many of them, who 

for teaching, but very many of our students being poor are studying for degrees. Other institutions do not 

we do not exact the full fees from them. We established ofier t tem competent teachers, and I think they come 

lectures in the evening, for which there is only a nominal us f or that reason. 

fee of six guineas for the whole year. Fifteen guineas ^ 199 . And as regards the men? — Partly because, in 
were charged for morning classes, but in many cases golne res p e cts, it is not so expensive as Trinity College, 
these fees were not exacted, with the result that about an( ^ p ar |Jy people send their sons thinking that they 
£800 would represent the average yearly fees coming we u taught there. 

in from the students. With that sum there had to be 1200. On the question of religion, will you just ex- 
met the rent arid taxes, and maintenance of servants, w ] ia t y 0ur methods are of teaching? I am speak- 

and in fact the general maintenance of the institution. • Q f Arts Masses ; that is to say, the' secular, non- 

The result was that there was always a deficit, which theological matters taught in your College ? — There is no 

was met in this way. A number of the Fellows who re iigious trend whatever.* There is nothing to indicate 

are my colleagues belong to the Jesuit body to which that teacher is one who belongs to -any one religion 

I belong, and they give their salaries over to me to morQ than another. I should be very sorry to have any 

keep the College working. It has been kept open auctl taken by any of my tutors in matters which 
owing to the fact that a certain number of the Fellows were n0 n-religious in themselves. I may make a state- 

being Jesuits were bound by their religious profession ment w fii c b_ j s apropos to this ; I reluctantly allude 

to do this for the College. , to it, but it is part of the recent literature of the ques- 

1187. Have you no endowment? — No endowment tion, and I do so because it is there. It has been stated 

whatever. I have never received any help from outside, in the New Liberal "Review for July, in which there is 

1188. What is the form of government of the College? a remarkable article by a very distinguished Scholar of 

—I may say that the government up to the present has Trinity College. On page 741 it says: * 
feof^ 08117 aUt ° CratiC ’ that iS> g ° Verned b7 ^ “Mr. Balfour puts to Protestant parents a test 

“ “ d th0 

* See letter from Rev. William Delany, page 389. 
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would answer 1 No ’ ; but I believe that to an analo- 
gous question put ( mutatis mutandis) to a tinman 
Catholic parent, however sincere and devout, the 
right answer would be ‘Yes.’ And why? Because 
it is not onlv the practice, but the duty, of a 
Roman Catholic institution to seek to make con- 
verts (and I am far from saying that they are not 
right), while no such desire now animates any unde- 
nominational University.” 


I wish to give that statement the most emphatic con- 
tradiction. I should regard any attempt by a Professor 
of mine, in any way, directly or indirectly, to deal or 
tamper with the faith of any of the students as a 
grievous fault, for which I should reprimand lum 
severely the first time, and if he did it again I should 
dismiss him. I regard myself as a person in a position of 
trust, both in regard to the students and the parents, and 
I feel bound to take the greatest possible care to see that 
the religious convictions of the students are not inter- 
fered with in any way, directly or indirectly. During 
the eighteen years which I have been connected with 
the College, so far as I know, there has not been a 
single instance where a single student has left his own 
faith to become a Catholic. 

1201. Do vou make any distinction between Catholics 
and non Catholics ?— The Catholics attend in the College 
chapel, where instructions are given by myself and my 
colleagues. 

1202. In the classes? — There is no religious instruc- 
tion obligatory on the whole of the College. There have 
been catechetical lectures for the Catholic students, at 
which Catholics were expected to attend and which non 
Catholics were not expected to attend. 

1203. The non Catholic students hear exactly the 
same teaching as the Roman Catholic students? — 
Exactly the same. 

1204. What is the raison d’etre of the University 
College as distinguished from the Queen’s Colleges? — 
In University College the government is in the hands 
of persons in whom Catholics will have confidence that 
great care will be taken to see that the fnitli of the 
students is not undermined, directly or indirectly, in 
the teaching of the College. Catholics will feel that 
confidence, and they also feel that the tone of a place 
where Catholics are predominant will not impress un- 
favourably their children in matters of faith. 

1205. Do you not recognise the more positive duty, in 
dealing with lads between eighteen and twenty-five years 
of age, of encouraging and supporting their faitli? — 
That we deal with by outside work ; we have meetings 
of religions sodalities, to which they are not obliged to 
come, but which they attend voluntarily ; and we take 
great personal care of the students who come to ur. 
The Professors, and others belonging to our body, have 
personal acquaintance with these young men, and they 
try to help them over the dangers which must be inci- 
dental to city and University life. 

1205a. Is the quality of the teaching in those classes 
where the non-Roman Catholic students were present 
at all afiected by their presence?— I do not think 
there is any difficulty which I could appreciate. 
I do not think the matters which would be 
brought in would be controversial in any sense. 
Our students come to us with the knowledge that our 
teaching is of a certain stamp in certain subjects like 
History ; and our Philosophy is tlie scholastic Philo- 
sophy of the Catholic Church. They come with the 
knowledge that the hooks we prefer in History are those 
which we deem to be free from the errors of other His- 
tories. With regard to other teaching, I know no other 
subject which we teach where there is any difference. 
During the ten years which I have been President, and 
actually responsible, there has been nothing of this 
kind, and never once from the beginning have I ever 
interfered with the teaching of anv Professor, and 
never once have I had to interfere with his liberty of 
teaching. Here I take the opportunity of giving the 
most point blank contradiction again to a. grievous 
misstatement made on this subject by a member of the 
House of Commons, who declared that a certain former 
Professor of Stenhen’s-green had been dismissed on ac- 
count of his teaching in Biology. There was absolutely 
not a shadow of foundation for that statement, which 
a '•'■non red in the Times. 

1206. I am unacquainted with that case. Yon would 
feel it absolutely necessary, if one of your teachers con- 
travened the teaching of the Roman Catholic Church, 
to dismiss him? — Certainly. Tf I saw that he was 
going to teach on those hues, Which would come in con- 
flict with Catholic teaching, I should warn him, and 


inform him that if he continued to do so I could 
longer keep him. In that respect I regard our P t V 0 
sors as bound on the same lines as the Professors i 
the Queen’s Colleges, where there is an excellent ch,, 
with regard to the teaching. There is a book wliichT 
obtained the day before yesterday, which contains 
many points bearing on work like this. It is a wor j. ? 
Mr. Lewis Campbell on “The Nationalisation of ft 
old English Universities,” and he quotes the oath that 
lias to be taken in Scotland by all the Professors 

1207. You approve of the policy by which the Roman 
Catholic Hierarchy have exhorted their faithful peopb 
to stay away from the Queen’s Colleges ?— Certainly 
very strongly, on account of what I have known person’ 
ally, as well as on account of my study of the prin- 
ciples. 

1208. That is on the ground that they embody what 
is called mixed education, and not in the sense that 
students are mixing together. You mean in the sense 
that there is no guarantee in the Queen’s Colleges that 
their faith will not be interfered with, whilst in a 
Roman Catholic College there is that guarantee?- 
Yes ; and that is the reason of the confidence of parents 
in our College. 

1209. The guarantees are not to be found on paper, 
but in tlie men, whether you regard the governing body 
or the instructors? — Certainly. I may add that tlie 
Queen’s Colleges’ constitution, as it appeared on paper, 
seemed to me an excellent system , if in other respects 
it liad been satisfactorily carried out. If a similar nn- 
derstanding had been come to with the Government in 
regard to Cork and Galway as had been come to with 
Belfast, and if those Colleges had been established an! 
kept in harmony with their surroundings, I have no 
doubt that Cork and Galway would have done goo i 
work. Belfast lias done excellent work as it is. 

1210. You mean that if the administration of 
Queen’s Colleges had been arranged in accordance with 
the views of the Roman Catholic Hierarchy and lain, 
they might have been made to work so as to satisfy 
the requirements of the Irish people? — They might hare 
bpen made to work. 

1211. So your objection is not to the intrinsic con- 
stitution ? — No, not to the paper constitution, but io 
the appointment of the staff, and to the constitution of 
the governing body. 

1212. Am I not right in saying that anyone would 
lie egregiously misled who trusted to ascertaining the 
character in this vital matter of any set of institu- 
tions, merely from their paper constitution ^Cer- 
tainly. Trinity College is another example, which is 
vastly more striking. 

1213. We might have another illustration if then 
were set up a Roman Catholic University which pro- 
fessed to havo no tests and admitted everybody, and, at 
the same time, had a strong Catholic governing bodyr 
— Certainly. 

1214. That would lie nothing more or less than a 

Catholic University?— Yes. I could understand parents 
having an objection to sending their children there, an 
if only that institution existed, and no other, I mum 
think it absolutely unfair on the part of Catholic j* 
they established only a Catholic institution of t 
kind, and told people of other denominations that they 
must go there. . 

1215. We will pass on to another snbiect. ton* 
ere twelve Commissioners, all of them well able to a 
with those matters, and so I will not amplify mv t ! u ■ 
tions. Have yon anything to say shout this view 
vour position. There is no doubt whatever in reg 
to the system as it has been worked from the comme 
rneut of tlm Royal Univer°itv. For instance, 7 
spoke of certain endowments ? — Yes. 

1216. Some cavil has been raised as to whether it f 

£4,500 or £6,000. I suppose that neither you 
think that is very important? — Oh, ‘ 

of amount is not important at all. 

1217. From your point of view you are mt_- 

show the amount? — Only because tlie other tota 
been stated. _ , .a 

1218. Let me put the point to see if I unders __ 

fairly. You say that while your teachers get ^ 
year, only part of that is to he imputed to , 
you do in your College ? — It appears to me to > 
vioUSlv, SO. , ommitlt 

1219. From their £400 must be deducted the ^am 

of their remuneration for examining work! ^ 

1220.. Is it a matter of contention as to HOT 
is imnutable to the one and the other ?— H ’ s ~ . P t a ry 
certainable. If your lordship will direct the o 


nor I 

the question 
interested to- 
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tarn how much they pay to the other Queen’s Col- 1239. Let us turn to the more general question. Dublin. 

i fallows for examination duties, you will be able Would you be so good, being one of the Senators of the .,,, 1!101 . 

. once jj 0W much should be deducted from the Royal University, as well as the head of an important ' • ZzL 

t0 ,®“ of the Fellows in University College. educational institution, as to tell us your view as to the p lCT . William 

S iwi How much do you say of the £400 belongs to working of the Royal University? First of all take its Delanv. 
ri. examinations ? At the very least £100. defects? — The first defect I point out is one which I s.j., ia.u. 

1P22. So far as I am concerned I do not care, but, of feel very seriously indeed, not only as a Catholic, but 

Tsp it is a matter of considerable importance 1 — I on tire ground of my strong conviction of the necessity 

C °lv refer to it because our College has been of religious training for all people, and especially for 

rnneouslv spoken of by some writers as being nearly young men. I do not mean only for Catholics. I feel 
well endowed as Queen’s College, Belfast. most strongly in regard to the whole trend of British 

^1223 You are going to present us with the figures, legislation in regard to education in Ireland, because 
and I «ball give you every facility for doing so, and to it excludes religion, a thing which it does in no other 
how that your teaching has been eminently successful. country. It excludes it in the Act of Parliament, for 
T= it tested by the examination of the Royal Univer- we cannot hold examinations in religion or give prizes, 
j. ^ y es . In the new London University, established to meet the 

1224 In" the meantime, to go to another subject, I wants of Nonconformists and Dissenters of various sects, 

understand that your College is quite inadequately the first faculty is the Faculty of Divinity. If a, college 

Quipped according to modern ideas? — Utterly. was being established in South Africa or India, cog- 

1225 And your premises are extremely inadequate? nisance would be taken of the religion of the inhabi- 

Yes. tants ; but no cognisance is taken of the religion of the 

lags. And your institution is to be regarded as one people of Ireland. . . 


i99f, And your institution is to be regarded as one people of Ireland. . . 

not adequate for doing the work of teaching 180 stu- 1240. But you have Maynooth? — Yes, but it is 
■dents? We have little more than bedrooms of two entirely ecclesiastical, and by its position shut oft 


private houses for our class-rooms, which are not ade- from contact with the lay element. I should like 
.create for the purpose. . to see a Chair of Theology for the Catholics in Dublin. 


■create for the purpose. . to see a Chair of Theology for the Catholics m uimm. 

H 1227. And you have none of the usual equipments ? — I do not ask the State to give a penny towards it, or 

‘ to bear any of the expense ; but I should like to have 

1228. So, taking it shortly, you are struggling against a certain number of the priests educated in contact 

very great disadvantages? — Certainly. with the laity, and going through a University train- 

1229. I gather from the papers before me that one of ing. I should like that educated laymen should be 


L229. I gather irom tne papers oexore me onuv one ux mg. i snouia nice inax euucateu V ij 

your complaints is that you are put to the arduous work given an opportunity of getting a scientific knowledge 

of competing with Queen’s College, Belfast, for in- 0 f their religion. At present boys leaving school find 


stance, which has got a handsome allowance for the newspapers and pamphlets and reviews dealing 
provision of proper equipment and staff? — I have with subjects vitally affecting Catholicity, and 
a X1..X Vwovsq it. is a mrnrlrinar rnl- m, Uclf with tfin mstonca of a soul and the 


selected that College only because it is a working col- 
lege admitted to be successful. The argument holds 


Christianity itself, with the existence of a soul and the 
existence of God; and where are these men to get the 


-with enormously greater force against the College in training and knowledge to enable them to meet diffi- 

Calway, which is doing hardly any of this work ; and culties which are suggested to them in this way? . I 


i Cork has almost disappeared. 


ip .n- is ^uiieuc in uuix ..»> rr . should like every Christian to have ai. 

1230. Would you mind concentratirig your attention j n g by his own denomination in this respect. Person - 
pon this point. This £4,500 or £6,000 is an endow- ally, this is a point I feel most strongly upon. My 


jnent given by Parliament for' Roman Catholic teach- second point is, that: — “ The Royal University pro- 
ing pure and simple, such as you have in University vides no opportunities of collegiate life, and the eduoa- 
College ? — It is not given by Parliament ; it is part of tional culture such life carries with it.” I thoroughly 


£20,000 taken from the Church Fund. 


agree with Cardinal Newman that for many men the 


1231. Don’t quarrel about words ?— Quite •so. It is B Q C i a i life of the college is of more importance for their 


given from public funds. 

1232. By the State?— Yes. 

1233 That is the whole amount of the State endow- 
ment?— Yes. 


education than the lectures of the class-room. 

1241. And the next point?— Thirdly It gives its 
decrees, without distinction, to those who have under- 

b _Lx x: ovw-l tn t.linsA who 


ment?— Yes. _ gone systematic collegiate training, and to those who 

1234. And the teaching is satisfactory to the Roman mere jy p ags its examinations from private study.” I 

Catholic clergy and the laity ? — Certainly. have had a long experience in educational work, and I 

1235. The measure of equipment is such as you have attac h ver „ little importance to a great deal of the 

described?— Miserable. higher examination results. One of the things which I 

1236. I am not quite sure in what order we should P^uld very much like to see is what has been intro- 

now proceed. Would you like to go into this subject duce(1 into J t]le London University— that at least our 
as to the success of your teaching m competition with diplomas should bear testimony as to whether a man 
other colleges, or shall we proceed now to discuss more , had the advantage of a collegiate training. . x 
general questions ? — The tables will give the informa- value a man much more who has had a collegiate 


tion sufficiently, and I think I should prefer to go into trainin g than the man who had simply passed 


a more, general qnestion. 


1237. Very well, then. But before leaving this sub- ^l^Blrpadv 
■i>t rtioro to fvno other point. I have no wish, and - — ■ . 


animation. The other point, your lordship has dealt 


!. As regards the results of the competition, if 


file Commission have no wish, to pry into any matters m ’ so describe it, in regard to the various honours 

relating to the internal organisation of. the Roman . gtu( y ents you again refer us to the tables ?*— Yes. 
Catholic Church, but, at the same time, it is relevant ^ er0 . g Memorandum drawn up in 1885 at the request 
to our inquiry to know what your relations are as a . g- T ftcbext Hamilton. To save time I shall mark 

Jesuit body to the Hierarchy ?— In relation to the Hier- ^ _ ort £ on 0 { w hich I intend to tender as evidence, 

■amhy, no Jesuit institution can be established in any * frQm bottom 0 f pa ge 3 to top of page 9. 
diocese without leave from the Bishop. No Jesuit can \2Ai. That will be a great relief. Is the argument 
P»ach. or exercise his faculties as a priest without app ]j ca y e to the new tables ? — Yes, still more strongly, 
authorisation from the Bishop. No single individual r , ow ina statement was then taken as read: — 
van set nra-lr normi'cQinn from the Bishop. ' ■' 


van set to work without permission from the Bishop. 
And the Bishop, as guardian of the faith, would have 
a right to interfere if there were unorthodox 
teaching. Beyond that the Bishop cannot inter- 
fere where there is a properly established Jesuit 
house, and he cannot claim a right of visitation or. ex- 
amination of the accounts of the college or its working. 

He cannot move them about, and they are not under his 
authority in any other respect. 

1238. As a matter of fact, may I take it generally 
that you and the Hierarchy have co-operated in rela- 
tion to the general work of education in the Royal 
University?— Certainly. If at any time anything 

connected with our College, or anything in the admini- 
stration or working of the College displease their lord- 
ships, any suggestions from them would be at once 
acted upon by me. 

•See Tables, pages 


“ Conclusions from the foregoing Tables. 


These tables demonstrate — 

1. The marked failure of the Queen’s College, 
Cork, and the still more marked failure of Queen s 
College, Galway, to produce educational results, at 
all proportional to the very large expenditure in- 
volved in their maintenance. ; whilst that mainten- 
ance in its present form is complained of as a 
grievance by Catholics, for whose benefit these 
Colleges were originally established. . _ , 

2 That, as compared with the Colleges of Cork 
and Galway, Belfast Queen’s College has been sig- 
nally successful: Yet all three Colleges enjoy equal 
endowments and educational advantages : they are, 
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all three, manned by thoroughly competent Prcn 
lessors, able and willing to do first-rate educational 
work. The reason of the contrast is found else- 
where: Belfast College has succeeded, because it 
is in harmony with its surroundings, and meets 
the wants and wishes of a large section of the 
population in its neighbourhood ; Cork and Galway 
Colleges have faded because they fulfil neither of 
those essential conditions. 

3. That the failure of Cork and Galway Colleges 

is not to be attributed, as it has sometimes been, 

to the lack of Catholic students qualified to receive 
profitably University education, and eager to ob- 
tain it, if they could do so without doing violence 
to their conscientious convictions. 

4. That an institution exists, representative of 
a national aspiration and of national sacrifices, 
founded by the Catholic bishops of Ireland, sup- 
ported by the Catholic people of Ireland, and 
enjoying their confidence ; and that Catholic stu- 
dents can obtain therein higher education in accord- 
ance with the laws of their Church. 

5. That in the quantity of educational work done, 
and much more in the quality of the results ob- 
tained, as tested by the examinations of the Royal 
University, University College held its own with 
the successful Queen’s College, Belfast, and has 
excelled the Queen’s Colleges of Cork and Galway 
combined. 

It is plainly a reasonable deduction from these 
figures, that, if University College enjoyed advan- 
tages equal to those possessed by the Queen’s Col- 
leges, the comparison of results would tell still more 
strikingly in its favour. 

6. These tables, therefore, demonstrate that there 


Grave Injustice done to Catholics by the Ex- 
isting Distribution of Educational Endow- 
ments, 

under which the two Queen’s Colleges of Cork and 
Galway have provided for them by Government 
splendid buildings, libraries, museums, labora- 
tories, educational appliances of every sort, and a 
direct endowment costing the State, as shown 
from the Estimates, over £22,000 a year ; whilst 
, University College, though producing educational 
results excelling these two Colleges together in quan- 
tity and quality, has, beyond the aid indirectly 
• given it by the payment of some of its Professors 
(worth at the very utmost £4,500 a year), no pro- 
vision whatever for the most essential wants of a 
University College, for buildings or their main- 
tenance, for the necessary working staff, for library, 
museums, or laboratories, for scholarships or 
prizes. 

' Hence, to all who know anything of the working 
of institutions for higher education and of the large 
subsidies required to maintain them, it will be 
no matter of surprise to learn that the maintenance 
of University College, even with its present incom- 
plete organisation, entails a large yearly deficit on 
those who have made themselves responsible for its 
working. 

Yet tiie College, which is so hardly dealt with in 
the present anomalous distribution of educational 
endowments, is doing more efficiently the very work 
for which the State professes to bestow its aid on 
tk* favoured but unsuccessful Colleges, 
sj On what Grounds can this Unequal Distribu- 
\ Iion be Defended? 

; Certainly not on political grounds. The Queen’s 
Colleges are repudiated by the great mass of the 
Catholic population, for whose benefit two, at least, 
of them were originally established; University 
. College, on the other hand, was established at 
great sacrifice by the Catholic body, and it enjoys 
their confidence. 

Certainly not on educational grounds. If suc- 
[■ cess in imparting purely secular education, as 

ij tested by a purely secular examining body, were 

made the measure of the educational endowments 
given by the State, the above tables demonstrate 
that University College, even now in its compara- 
tively undeveloped condition, deserves a consider- 
ably larger endowment than Cork and Galway Col- 
leges taken together. 

Nor can it be defended on the plea that, where 
the State gives public funds for education, the edu- 


cation given should be open to all alike Uni 
sity College, though under strictly Catholic manll’ 
ment, opens its lecture halls to all who choose t 
accept the education there given. 10 

Still less can it be defended on the ground that 
when the State gives public funds for educatin’ 
it should distribute them impartially without r 
gard to religious denominations. This is a J]t 
what the English Government, under present 
arrangements, does not do in Ireland. r ‘ 

It is a plain fact that, under the present edu 
cational arrangements, the Catholics of Ireland 
though numbering three-fourths of the population.' 
do not receive the one-twentieth part of the puhlt 
endowments for higher education, whilst a rich 
minority enjoy a practical monopoly of them. 

We are forced, therefore, logically, to the con- 
elusion, that, if the Government persist in main 
taining the present unjust distribution of these 
endowments in Ireland, they are spending the pub 
lie funds on the Colleges of Cork and Galway- 
wlulst withholding them from University ColW 
Dublin— not because the Queen’s Colleges are giving 
to all comers a better secular education or a greater 
quantity of it ; not because they, in a greater 
degree, meet a popular want, and enjoy popular 
confidence : but simply and solely because in these 
Colleges, planted in the midst of a people most de- 
voted to their religion, it is the fundamental prin- 
ciple of their constitution that religion and all that 
belongs to it should be totally ignored. 

To make this abundantly clear, let us see, in the 
concrete, how this system of distributing educa. 
tional rewards affects Catholic students. The re- 
sults of the examinations of the Intermediate Edu- 
cation Board and of the Royal University furnish 
conclusive evidence on this point. We find on the 
lists of successful candidates the names of many 
Catholic students, who won the highest places at 
the Intermediate examinations, and won the highest 
distinctions again at the Royal University, and 
who, nevertheless, see the rivals, whom they 
defeated in both these competitions, in the enjoy- 
ment of Scholarships and prizes from which they, 
although victorious, are debarred by conscientious 
convictions. 


Thus, under this system, the Government, which 
is responsible for it, is made to say to successful 
Irish Catholic students : “ We acknowledge that you 
have shown yourselves the best men ; our own exami- 
ners have declared it ; but, unfortunately, you and 
your parents foolishly desire to combine religions 
trainijig with secular learning, and, therefore, we 
can do nothing for you. Be wise, and put away 
your absurd scruples ; get rid of priestly influence, 
enter our Colleges, where you will not hear a word 
about religion, and you will find Scholarships wail- 
ing you, to be had for the asking, with a tithe of 
your present knowledge and industry.” 

Are there not some grounds for the charge, that 
under such a system, endowments for higher educa- 
tion in Ireland are made to serve, not for the en- 
dowment of learning, but for the endowment of 
irreligion ; and that, whilst professing to be im- 
partial and merely non-religious in its administra- 
tion of educational funds, the English Government 
in Ireland is entirely one-sided, and most decidedly 
anti-Catholic in the real working of its provisions 
for higher education. 

A really impartial, merely non-religious, State 
would have regulated its action on these broad prin- 
ciples : — 


1. It is a matter of very great importance to the 
State to promote higher education amongst its in- 
habitants of all religions. 

2. It is the duty of the State, on grounds of 
public justice, to provide educational assistance 
equal measure for all its subjects : it is the d«J 
of the State, on economic grounds, to shape 
grants in that form in which they will be turn 
to best account in producing educational res u ' 

3. The State will, therefore, devote public i __ 
for the advancement of higher education . 
tially amongst all its subjects ; and, m ■ 
have results in proportion to its expend! > 
it will aim at securing, by its distribution of P 
money, the best attainable education of the i e 
number. 
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4. Being purely secular, however, and non- 
religious, the State will take cognisance only, of 
education in matters of secular learning, and will 
give its aids and rewards solely for the further- 
ance of such education. . 

5. Therefore, efficiency in imparting secular 
education shall be the condition and the measure 
of the State aid to teachers and to teaching 
institutions; success in the acquisition and display 
of secular learning shall be the condition and the 
measure of its rewards to students. 

6. In order that the public money may not be 
squandered, the State will take its own measures 
to establish and maintain a suitable standard of 
secular education, and to test the efficiency of 
teaching institutions, and the success of their 
pupils in reaching that standard. 

7. But these conditions being once secured, the 
State will impose no religious nor anti-religious 
test; will not inquire whether, along with their 
secular knowledge, students may have been taught 
any or no religion, whether the institutions are 
managed by Catholic or Protestant, Jew or Pagan. 

These are the broad intelligible principles on 
which an impartial, or a merely non-religious State, 
would distribute its educational endowments in 
a country of mixed religions. The Irish Intermediate 
Education Act is, on a limited scale, an application 
of these principles to Secondary Education ; and 
although it left untouched the large public en- 
dowments for Secondary Education previously 
monopolised by Protestants, it was admitted on all 
hands, that that Act, incomplete though it was, 
and insufficient in its financial provisions, was one 
of the most successful ever enacted by Parliament, 
simply because, within its own scope and limits, 
it dealt with students and teachers of all denom- 
inations on principles of perfect impartiality. 

But when we apply these obvious principles to 
the present distribution of endowments for higher 
education in Ireland, we find every one of them 
flagrantly violated. 

The State, fax from deeming it a matter of im- 
portance to its welfare to promote the higher 
education of Irish Catholics, has effectually shut 
them out from such education. 

The State does not deal out equal measure to 
all its subjects: a small and wealthy minority 
monopolise the endowments : the great majority of 
the people are unprovided for. 

Efficiency in imparting secular learning is not 
made the measure or the condition of State aid to 
institutions; nor is success in acquiring and dis- 
playing secular knowledge made the measure of 
the condition of the State’s rewards to students. 

The State leaves — unrecognised — colleges proven 
to be efficient in imparting secular learning ; it 
persists in maintaining at great cost colleges proven 
to be unsuccessful ; and the only assignable reason 
for the distinction is, that the unsuccessful colleges 
ignore religion, and this is held to compensate for 
their failure in producing scholars ; the successful 
colleges produce the scholars, but teach them also 
the religion of their parents, and that is held 
sufficient to condemn them. 

That is, in plain words, that the Government 
applies and enforces an anti-religious test in its 
distribution of educational endowments. 

The people in Ireland who wish to divorce secu- 
lar education from religion in the training of their 
children do not number one-liundredth of the popu- 
lation. The Government identify themselves with 
this infinitesimal fraction of the people, adopt 
their educational views, and force them on the 
whole country ; and, strangest thing of all, 
they loudly profess that they do so in the name of 
religious liberty and perfect equality. 

They have put an end, they boast, to the old 
system of religious ascendancy and intolerance, 
when a Protestant minority held exclusive posses- 
sion of _ educational endowments ; and meantime 
they build up a new and, to Catholics, a much 
more objectionable ascendancy of anti-religious in- 
tolerance, under which a mere handful of secular- 
lsts axe made to dictate to the whole nation the 
conditions of its public institutions for higher 
education. 

To the great masB of Irish Catholics Trinity 
Allege, in its exclusively Protestant days, was less 
• i ec * 10na *?le than the Queen’s Colleges, which 
gnore religion altogether ; and it was certainly 
ot more objectionable to Catholics in those days, 


though an entirely Protesant institution, than it 
is now, when, we are told, it has been made 
entirely undenominational. 

Present Condition or Trinitv College. 


Dublin. 


Sept. 23, 1901. 


Rev. William 
Delany, 
S.J., u. D. 


But here there is brought to our notice another 
strange feature of the present distribution of 
educational endowments. 

. Trinity College, we are told, is undenomina- 
tional, and, therefore, there is no 1 undue pre- 
ference _ shown to any denomination in allowing it 
to retain possession of public endowments worth 
£40,000 a year, and of lands, buildings, and an 
accumulated wealth of educational appliances worth, 
at a moderate calculation, more than a million ster- 
ling, besides. 

It is stupid and illiberal of Catholics, we are 
told, to complain that they are at a disadvantage 
any longer at Trinity College. It is only twelve 
years (written in 1886) since that College was made 
undenominational, and already amongst the thirty 
Fellows there is one Catholic ; in a hundred years 
there might possibly be ten Catholic Fellows, or 
one-third of the whole. What more do Catholics 
want? 

On the other hand, the Catholic University Col- 
lege, we are told, is denominational, and on that 
account it is shut out from public endowments. 

It is instructive, therefore, to bring out in de- 
tail the position of these two Colleges, in order to 
understand clearly why one College is considered 
undenominational _ and worthy of State support 
whilst the other is left unrecognised and unaided. 

The head of University College is a clergyman ; 
but so is the head of Trinity College. This 
clearly cannot be the test of denominationalism. 

_ Neither is the fact that clergymen have a con- 
siderable share in the management of University 
College. Thirteen of the thirty Fellows of Trinity 
College are clergymen ; and of the seven. Senior 
Fellows who play so large a part in the govern- 
ment of that College six are clergymen. 

Nor is it because Trinity College is open to all 
who choose to accept its teaching and obey its regu- 
lations; University College is equally open. 

Perhaps it is because! in University College Catholic 
pupils are taught the Catholic religion and attend 
Catholic religious services ; bub then, on the other 
hand, in Trinity College, students of the Dis- 
established Church are required to attend daily at 
chapel, and to keep four Catechetical terms before 
entering the Senior Sophister year. 

We clearly have not yet reached the grounds of 
distinction. 

Perhaps it is the appointment of the Fellows. 
In Trinity College they are elected by the Provost 
and Senior Fellows, all the eight electors being 
Protestants, and seven of the eight being Pro- 
testant clergymen ; the Fellows teaching in 
University College were elected by the Senate of 
the Royal University, which is a mixed body of all 
denominations, appointed by the Crown. 

It is evidently not on this important point that 
Trinity College establishes its undenominational 
character. 

Again, University College has no Chairs of 
Theology; Trinity College continues to train the 
clergy of the Irish Disestablished Church, and some 
of its Fellows aid in teaching them Divinity. Cer- 
tainly it cannot be on this score that Trinity 
College claims to be considered secularist and un- 
denominational. 

What, then, are the grounds of the broad dis- 
tinction drawn by the State in giving and with- 
holding its endowments? The present writer fails 
to see them. University College is ignored as being 
denominational, merely because it is under Catholic 
government, and teaches the Catholic religion to 
Catholics; whilst Trinity College is supported as 
being undenominational, although it is thoroughly 
Protestant in government, and teaches Protestant- 
ism to Protestants. 

That is, the secularist’s anti-religious test is not 
applied equally all round. It is made to tell 
entirely against Catholics. 

What, then, do the Catholics claim. 

The answer is short and simple : Justice and 
fair play. Nothing more. 

The State funds belong to all its citizens equally ; 
Catholics claim their due proportion of them ; they 
M 
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leave to others privileges and advantages denied to 

Catholics. . aw the public has been anticipated by'your opening explanations.! 

The State churns are duly aui not quite sure that you might not desire to esl 

toe right-nay, they the position of the Senate of the original Fefity 

^^A t ’is fduty Skh the State has lather- scheme ?-That is m connection with the charge that { 

hold that it is a auoy, ^ was a secret, underhand arrangement, and was not 


more, the Cork College, showed in c L 

results to justify the large yearly expenditure!; 
public money on them.” 

.248. You commence under the Fellowship scheme 
i proceed to its history. I do not know how far ' 


to almost entirely neglected in Ireland. 

The State may daiiS the right to take securities 
that its educational expenditure produce corres- 
ponding educational results ; Catholics are perfectly 
satisfied that ‘the State should do- so. 

Bevond this, Catholics hold firmly the State s 
authority does not justly extend ; the State taotetes 
impartiality and the rights of conscience when it 
excludes all religion from education, just as effect- 
ually as when it confined its gifts to those who 
held a particular creed. 

It is beyond the purpose of the present paper to 
suaeest in full details, an educational scheme winch 
will thus satisfy Catholic claims. Such a scheme 
should necessarily include provisions to meet the 
wants of Catholics in the provinces as well as in 
Dublin, and especially to satisfy the manifest 
claims of the large Catholic communities in Cork 

^Bu? there is one thing involved in all such plans, 
that may be regarded as fundamental to them all. 
It is that in Dublin, the chief Catholic centre, as 
well as the capital of the country, a suitably 
equipped and endowed college should be- estab- 
lished, under such conditions that Catholics may 
have confidence in its administration, and conscien- 
tiously benefit by its teaching ; and where they may 
also enjoy, so far as it depends on the State, edu- 
cational advantages and University status, equal to 
those provided by the State for any other Irishmen. 

1244. You come here to the present condition of 

Trinity College?— It is only in regard to the argument 
about denominationalism which I ask should be 
weighed. I am one of the strongest opponents of any 
interference with Trinity College. I may say this, 
Mr. Justice Madden 

1245. Mr. Justice Madden. — I am not, in any sense, 
here as the representative of Trinity College. Perhaps 
I should rather say that I am here, notwithstanding 
the fact that I have an official connection with Trinity 


widely known. I give three replies 

(1) The Senate which framed it counted amount 
its members the Protestant and Catholic Aicb 
bishops of Dublin, the ex-Moderator of the General 
Assembly, and a loading Methodist clergyman, tin 
Liberal and Conservative Lord Chancellors, and 
two other judges, Lord llosso (since then Chancd- 
lor of the University of Dublin), the Presidents ti 
tlio three Queen’s Colleges, Sir Robert Kane (at i 
ex-Presidont), and Drs. Allman, M'Eeo icn, and 
Redfern, Professors in the Queen’s Colleges, with 
many other laymen of different denominations. 

(2) The scheme of organisation containing ti; 
clause for providing Fellowships was laid on ti; 
table of the House of Commons on the 6th of April, 
1881. (See Parliamentary Paper, 1881, No. 170). 

(3) The allocation of the Fellowships and ft; . 
salaries paid to the Fellows were shown in Pallia- ; 
mentary Papers, No. 180, Session 1883, and 2K ? 
and 223, Session 1885. 


It is notable that from 1881 to 1897 
of the Queen’s Colleges in the Senate ever raised a ques- 
tion about the preponderance thereby given to Univer- 
sity College on the Boards of Examiners, as again 
any particular Queen’s College. It was raised only 
wheii University College took tire lead at the University 
examinations ; but even then not by the Presidents oi 
the Queen’s Colleges, nor by the Arts Professors, tat 
only by some members of the Belfast College Medical 
Faculty. From 1881 to 1897 no such questions 
raised, though too same system then existed. 

1249. Do you think that the success of your Univer- 
sity College students can ho ascribed fairly to the ar- 
rangement about the Examiners? — There is a pnw 
facie case which I, too, object to very strongly, ata 
which I have felt to ho objectionable from the vent 
ginning. It gavo opportunity to _ discount i the fam' 
-Ai. qvin-jtv won successes of our students by attributing them to tins 

— — - y - f nvinitv Cob advantage which was given to them. I, tlierefore, thought 

College, and by reason of toe ( frJdSS. who i* right, with that vrima, facie case, to examine wtette 

lege from our inquiry. I any evidence could be found to prove or disproved 

has gained some knowledge of the conditions and rc hayQ T)nw tho iT , t nllcetnnl history— as far as it 

quirements of higher education from having taken an mad[) ont hj oxain ination results— of the bulk of tte 
«■“» of the Intemrfiate ^stem dkor in tlio Intermcdiato mm* Il J ft 

and m endeavouring to reform it. I think it well to ~ j • n „ TO i, er 0 f students in the two Of 

ssas ittsssift 

SffiSTJf sss &* faSS-S .£ 

country shaped in one mould. I do not believe 
in that principle, and, therefore, I have been always 
opposed to interfering with Trinity College ; what I 
•ask is that we should have toe same fair play given to 


versify— then, if thero is any advantage in 


favour i 


one set, it must make some appreciable differ* 
toe results obtained. I, therefore, took for Fr 
(1893-1898) an equal number of Exhibitioners at® 


(loao-ioao; ail equal numum- ui . 

First Arts examination in the Royal University 
Belfast College and University College. I 1 oom« ^ 
ir record 
iwn toe 

«• .«> . _ ,, , , , . - , ouucMued there with the number ox ■“■ 0UOUi j,“Y» ta 

may like to give?— Yes ; they show the help given to in the RoYa i University, and they work out ". 

' 1 ’ -A...-. ...a a. a. . x — to the most exm 


• _ _ a 4 Belfast College and University College, i j 

1246. Chairman. — I do not know that we need say to tkeir recor( j the Intermediate examination, 
much more about the tables ; but if you look at toe t down the figures, and then I compared tbe«w» 
foot of page 1 you will find some figures which, you obtained there with toe number of Honours they Sf 


those against whom Stephen’s-green stodents compete. tbe rule o{ tll “ to a f rac ti 0 n, 

It shows the Scholarships and Exhibitions given to di maimer . I find that only in one year 
toem, and that no such helps were given to toe men who t thQ six rg j have taken had the Bdl** 

teat them before, and who may heat them again. w«n to* RtanW s-irreen men in toe Intern ( 

1247. I have no doubt all this will draw down upon 
you a good deal of controversy. Do yon wish to say 
anything upon this subject? — Yes; I wish, to state 
that : — 


“These tables show — (1) that a very large pro- 
portion of the best Intermediate students proceed 
to the University, (2) that nearly five times as 
many enter the Royal University as enter Trinity 
College, (3) that a larger proportion of these bril- 


beaten toe Stephen’s-green men in ^ Tjji 

and they beat them still more badly m toe 7" 
versity. g FJ ia! 

1250. Mr. Justice Madden.— Where are thoseug 
—On pages 7 and 8.* They show ce 

Honours which an equal number of the ^ ftj 
each side obtained in the Royal University, fcits- 
xnarks which toe same men had obtained ^ of 
mediate results. The total comes o^C 1 ”- fa 

forty-one students on each site at .lBJwJ X " 


liant schoolboys entered University College than the University College, and 102,304 for Qiee „ .^, 

Trinity College or the Queen’s Colleges — that all Belfast. University College had obtained 1 ^ ^ 
those who entered these endowed Colleges were and Belfast obtained ninety-three. These ng u ^ ^ 
helped wi±h Scholarships, whilst there were no out exactly like a rule of three. This gives 
such, helps to be had in University College ; and casion for producing toeso other tables, ft- 

that during these seven years University College of merit toe names of the first ten Senior .^(ig 
obtained the largest number of Royal University hibitioneTS in the ten years 1889-1898, the u ‘ p 0l . 
•distinctions, whilst the Galway College, and, still that they entered, and the colleges in which 
* See page 336. 
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sued their studies.* Eighty-four entered a University, selytism. As a test of our practice at Stephen’s- 
nineteen in the University of Dublin, the remainder in green, we have had several Protestant clergymen 
the Royal University. Of these twenty-six entered attending our Philosophy lectures, and I may add, 
University College, nineteen Trinity College, and Father Maher’s book on Psychology has been adopted 
eighteen Queen’s College, Belfast ; three entered Cork, in many non-Catholic colleges as a text-book. It was 
and two Galway. These tables show that University adopted from the start by a very distinguished scholar, 
College received the largest number of the very best the late President of Galway College. He adopted it 
students. And if we take the first six for the same ten as his class-book, and he has said that it is the best 
years:— Nineteen of the sixty entered University Col- book on the subject. 

lege, twelve Queen’s College, Belfast, and nine Trinity 1262. Let us now proceed, and pass over the latter 
College. . part of page 3 and go to the top of page 4. I would 

1251. Chairman. — Have you anything more to rather hear Dr. Delan/s view than anybody else’s view 

say upon that subject of examinations and their as quoted on page 3? — They are given, simply because 

results, or shall we pass to the next point, the words given express what I feel. 

which seems to be about the laboratories ? — That 1263. I think we might prefer Dr. Delany’s diction, 

point has regard to the Royal University build- Will you kindly proceed? — I have been for a long time 

ings here. The Senate were perfectly satisfied engaged in education, and I know that for very many 

that within seven years there would be fresh legis- students Trinity College holds out a very great attrac- 

lation on the University Question, and they pro- tion. It is the only place where they can have collegiate 

vided laboratories and other equipment, which they life. And where the parents do not live in Dublin, 

thought might be handed over to a college which would I have had many experiences of the danger to 

suit Catholics. About £100,000 was spent upon provid- their faith of Catholics going to Trinity Col- 

ing examination rooms. Chemical and Physical labora- lege, because often they lose the Christian faith. I 
tories, and other equipment. do not mean by any voluntary or wilful action 

1252. They seem in excess of what would be required on the part of their teachers— -but I might quote 

for a purely examining body ?— No, they are needed for on that very subject a letter from Professor T. H. 

examination purposes ; but it seems a waste that they Green to Dr. Dale, as quoted by Professor Lewis Camp- 

should only be used for three weeks in the year. bell, in his recent book on the “Nationalisation of 

1253. Have you any remarks about the present Universities,” page 266, in which he said that the open- 

courses? — Yes ; there are five subjects in the Matricula- ing of the National Universities to Nonconformists; 
tion and First Arts year, and there may be five in the had, in his judgment, been an injury rather than a 

Second Arts year, and we allow students to take help to Nonconformity. He said that Nonconformists 

Honours in the whole of them. The result is that no were sending up year after year sons of some of their 
subjects are as thoroughly and entirely mastered as they best and wealthiest families, and that they were 
ought to be. Students waste their energies in trying altogether uninfluenced by the services of the Church 
to win high places on the general record, instead of be- which they found there, and, therefore, they drifted 
coming excellent in individual subjects. That is. one away, not only from Nonconformity, but also from 
of the educational defects I see in the Royal Univer- Christianity, and lost all faith. “They come here to 
sity. I should like to diminish the number of subjects these colleges, and they are not attracted by the ser- 
in which students might present themselves for vices of the Church to which they belong, and they lose 

Honours. the Christian faith.” That was the warning given to 

1254. Have you any more remarks to make about the Dr. Dale by one who was a very distinguished Oxford 
existing system of defects, or shall we pass to what you man, and it expresses what Irish Catholics feel 
propose as reforms ? — I wish to note very specially that about Trinity College and the Queen’s Colleges, 
the Royal University has solved the problem about the j have been again and again invited by parents 
teaching of Philosophy in an undenominational Uni- to come and save their children from abandoning their 
versity, and completely solved it ; there never has been faith ; and we can understand how that occurs. A 
any friction whatever about the Philosophy teaching. young man comes up who has been engaged in the 
There is a common ground in the history of Philosophy strong competition of the Intermediate, and whose at- 
which all students are expected to present, and then tention has been, therefore, very much occupied with 
the students select as they choose between Scholastic his secular learning. He comes to a place where he 
Philosophy and what may be called' Modern Philosophy. finds men eminent in many departments of learning, 

1255. Do you use the Stonyhurst Manuals? — Yes ; that are very new to him, and he hears perhaps from 

bnt they are only a part of what all the students are his companions this or the other difficulty about this or 

required to know. . the other doctrine of Catholic faith. He has not been 

1256. What. I mean, is in the University College do thoroughly trained, and he does not know what to 

you use them in teaching ? — Yes, but not exclusively. answer, and he has no answers to give. He has 

1257. I was reading tlie other day Dr. Maher’s book learned to look up to these very eminent scholars, 

on Psychology. Do you use that 1 — Yes, and Rickaby’s. and he knows his faith is regarded by them as 

1258. That book see m s to contain a complete and an effete superstition, and he begins to imagine 

comprehensive historical view of Philosophy? — I in- that there cannot be much in it, or these eminent 
tended to lay it on the table, because I attach very men would see the truth of it That is the 
great' importance to putting it before the Commis- SO rt of influence brought to bear upon the minds of 
sioners. We regard no student as thoroughly taught young men in Trinity College ; and I believe that it is 
unless he is able to meet the difficulties raised from really a very grave injustice that the Catholics of 

other conflicting systems ; and I wanted to put that Dublin and of Ireland should be subjected 

book before the Commission as showing that 'the his- to that influence in the only place where you can have 

tory of the various Philosophical schools is remarkably adequate provision for higher education. Let me here 
full in it. . point out that there is a great difference between 

1259. I have anticipated what you propose to do, be- Trinity College and Oxford. Trinity College is not a 

cause I got that book in order to inform myself as to University in the Oxford or Cambridge sense — it is not 

the kind of teaching that was going on, and I read it, a collection of different colleges, between which one can 

ana you assureme thatthat is a characteristic book ?-Yes. freely choose — but it is a single clerical College, having 
I asked the Professor to give me a list of the books he the privileges and powers of a University. 

uses, and here it is. I find in Ethics he uses -Sidg- 1264. Mr. Justice Madden. — In what sense is it den- 
wick’s “ Method of Ethics,” T. H. Green’s “ Prolego- cal ? — That it is the nursery of the clergy of the Pro- 
mena to Ethics,” Butler’s “ Sermons on Human testant Church, and it is governed by a body of eight, 
Calderwood’s “ Moral Philosophy,” Rickaby’s 0 f which six are clergymen. Its Head is one of the 
Moral Philosophy,” Zigliara, Aristotle’s Ethics, strongest anti-Catholic controversialists that I know, 
vlatos “Republic,” Aristotle’s “Politics,” Aquinas’s and of the whole eight six are Protestant clergymen. 

. . 1265. Chairman. — Let me be quite sure what is the 

1360. May I take it from you that, in your opinion, relevancy of this. I understand it is relevant only as 

teaching of that kind is highly elevating and bracing showing why the Roman C'atholic laity stay away? 

ij ln ? for the human mind?— Certainly ; and if 1 — Yes. 

of th’ * wo, 4 d Influence all students to select it as one 1266. And that is all?— 'Yes. 

j the most important subjects for their examination ; 12167. You are not interested on going further into 

would say to them: “Make Philosophy a subject if the matter than that? — No, there is only that griev- 
* eam think or reason.” ance. I have no fault whatever to find with Trinity Col- 

ani * you understand the scruples which seem to lege as an institution for Protestants. What I find 
imate some people about giving out of public money fault with is, the condition of things, that it is ' 
wine ea “Wment to all these classes? — Yes, if they the only _ place for Catholics also; this is a par- 
076 hkely to k e ^ged f or purposes of pro- ticular grievance which Catholics feel. They themselves 


* See page 330 
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would like to have a place in harmony with their own 
feelings, and they have no such place I allude m my 
Summary of Evidence to Professor Tyrreli s aitieie 
one of the objections he makes is that clevei non 
Catholics would come down from Trinity College to 
sweep away the prizes. I think the figures I have 
quoted show that we need have no fear of this, 
page 4+ I show that of 174 Exhibitioners m the Sernoi 
Grade from 1889 to 1398 33 entered University College, 
Dublin, as against 32 entering Trinity College ; and, 
moreover, that the average marks gained by those who 
entered University College (3,943) exceeded by 655 the 
average marks obtained by those who entered Trinity 
College (3,290). These figures show that the Catholic 
College need have no fear of any such competition— 
that the danger lies rather the other way. The next 
point in the Catholic grievance is that “ owing to the 
absence of suitable institutions for their higher educa- 
tion the secondary education suffers very seriously from 
the dearth of competent and qualified teachers, espe- 
cially in the branches of Mathematical and Physical ankl 
Natural Science.” I am constantly asked to send down 
Mathematical teachers to colleges in the country, and 
I cannot find the qualified men. I think the re- 
sults I have quoted bear on this point: I have 
shown from the Intermediate returns the number of 
Catholics and Protestants who passed examinations and 
the number who won Exhibitions, and the result shows 
that we have a very large majority of students who re- 
ceived the necessary preparatory education for a Uni- 
versity, and who have not a University suited to their 
feelings and wants where teachers might be adequately 
prepared. If we were provided with proper teachers 
in the school I think our successes would be improved 
by it, also in, the Universities. 

1268. What reforms do you suggest? — The reform I 
should prefer would be a multiplication, within 
due limits, of Universities quite independent of 
the religions question, on purely educational 
grounds, and for the benefit of the whole, coun- 
try. I should very much like to see an inde- 
pendent University in Belfast, and for this rea- 
son : Obviously, the prosperity of the people de- 
pends largely upon the development of technical in- 
struction, but Belfast is a great manufacturing and 
trade centre, and naturally the genius loci would affect 
the teaching of the University, which would soon be a 
great institution where the clever boys in Ireland could 
go to pursue the study of Chemistry or attend the Elec- 
trical School and the Engineering ‘School. If we had 
only one University in 'Dublin I am afraid’ the literary 
side will dwarf all the other sides of the programme, 
and excellence in these other branches cannot bo hoped 
for in the. same degree. I "believe that the more we 
have of rival institutions — not competing with one 
another in examinations, but in their own special excel- 
lencies — the more we contribute 'to the general goold of 
the country. I should very much like, therefore, to 
see a University in Belfast, and then a University in 
Dublin, with such modifications of the Queen’s Colleges 
as would make them suitable to the places in which 
they are situated. 

1269. That is Cork and Galway? — Yes; I am open 
to any suggestions as to whether they might be used 
for the special development of any particular branch of 
Art or Science. 

1270. You would contemplate the seat of that Univer- 
sity to be in Dublin?— Yes. 

1271. And the others to be affiliated ? — Yes. 

1272. I daresay you have thought this out. Would 
you tell me what you propose as the constitution in 
essential matters of the University? — *1 should have 
something analogous to what occurred when the Govern- 
ment constituted the Senate of the Royal University. 
For the Catholic half of the Senate they selected two 
Catholic bishops, a couple of judges, a couple of emi- 
nent doctors to represent the Faculty of Medicine, and 
then some educationists, heads of colleges, and Pro- 
fessors. I think the clerical element was some five out 
of eighteen. 

*273. I do not follow you there. As far as one can 
read the history of the Royal University through the 
documents and testimony the governing body was made 
purposely a balanced body?— I do not speak of the 
balancing; I speak now only of the half who were 
catholics — now it was constituted. 

1274. Let us understand one another. The Roval 
- ^“ verait ? “tended to be, not a Catholic Univer- 
sity or a Protestant University, but one which, would 
concern itself with both Protestant, secular, and -Roman 


Catholic Colleges. This University you -are now i 
ing for us I understand to be in the main a fSu 
University ’-Certainly. 

1275. What puzzles me is how there can be 
analogy between the constitution of the Royal Uni^ 
sity and this new University ?— What I meant was 'ft 
constitution of the half who are Catholics. Of ft 
whole thirty-six comprising the governing body one-yf 
were Catholics ; of these there would be three or im 
bishops, a couple of priests, and there would U 

or six out of the thirty-six 

17716. Do you seriously propose that one-half of ft;- 
body should be Protestants ? — Not at all. I ». 


not speaking of the constitution of the Royal Universit- 
Senato as a whole. I spoke only of the half who »! 

When the Catholic half of that body 
as not asked t hat clergymen should have a 


s only four to 


Catholics. When 
selected it was u . 

predominant representation. Thev i 
of eighteen. 

1277. You would constitute, I suppose, a govern® 
body which would be in the main Roman Catholic!-! 
Yes; and 1 should like to see amongst them someemi. 
nent lawyers appointed by the Crown. 

1278. But the majority would be Catholic?— Yes. 

1279. If you had not that you would have got noth; 

that you want? — No. ^ 

1280. I suppose you must have a governing body so 1 
constituted that it shall reflect Roman Catholic opinioa 
on matters important to Roman Catholic religious cot- 
cems ? — Yes. 

1281. You seo your way, I understand from what jot 
say, to have laymen on the governing body! — Yes, i 
considerable m aj or i ty. 

1282. Just illustrate that. Wliat would you suppos 
it should number ? — -.Supposing the number to be twenty- 
four, I should be prepared to have eighteen of thes 
laymen. 

1283. They have first to be appointed by the Cron! : 
— Certainly, in the first instance. 

1284. May I take it as a matter of fact about ta 
Roman Catholic laity that most of them would gener- 
ally be found to yield a deference, to say the least of it 
to the expressed opinion of the Bishops on any matta 
relating or said to relate to faith and moral3?-Ca- ; 
tainly to faith. It would not be the obiter dictum of a : 
Bishop at a particular table, but if the Bishops formei ; 
part of the Senate, if they thought an emergency arcs 
in which they were called upon to give a united form! 
opinion on a point of morals or doctrine, I think the 
bulk of the laymen would he certainly prepared ft 
adopt their view. 

1285. You do not contemplate, as a matter of realty, 
that the laymen would outvote the Bishops?— I couli , 
understand such a state of things arising. 

1286. It is thinkable ; but is it credible?— Yes, fa 
on one occasion in the Senate of the Royal University 
there were in the division the Archbishop of Dublin aid 
Bishop Woodlock on one side, and on the other sided! 
the laity. 

1287. What was it about ? — It was the selection of » 
Fellow. It was a question as to whether A or n 
should ho preferred, both being Roman Oatholics?- 
Yes. 

1288. I suppose, Dr. Delany, you attach a supr® 
importance to the composition of the governing body, 
don’t you? — -Yes, a very great importance. 

1289. Would you have tests for your Professors W 
you mean to oblige them to take an oath, certainly not. 

1290. I mean a test of religious belief?— ‘No, eieef- 

for a Professor of Theology. .. 

1291. We are talking of secular Chairs, and ate® a ; 

neither here nor there if you have the right g° 7 , e *? 
body? — Certainly. At Fribourg there is no test for® ■ 
Chairs except the Chair of Theology. , . i 

1292. I think you will sympathise with my desire 
eliminate any attempt to hoist false flags, bfay 18 ■ , 
your adhesion to the view that in regard to tests notw . 
in them will affect the quality of the teaching, w 
will be ensured if the governing body is a good one > 
Certainly. 

1293. You would again open your doors in jo" ’ 
University, as you do in Stephen’s-green, to stua 

of all denominations ? — Certainly. . , f 

1294. And non-Oatholic students would come m ■ • 

much on the same footing as you have them, now . ■' ■ 

and quite with the same freedom. _ . 

1295. As regards the relations of the new Urn • 

to what one may call the Roman Catholic worm, / 
would 'be substantially the same as between y . 
Stephen' s-green and the non Catholic world i—VP 1 
same, in my belief. . „ t ij- 

1296. I see that you attach importance to saymg 


t See page 332. 
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it would not be an institution under clerical control 1 — 
In the sense of the body being exclusively or mainly 
clerical. I do not believe that a clergyman should be 
shut out because he comes as a clergyman. It should 
not be under exclusively clerical control, but the laymen 
should have their voice in it as they have in the Univer- 
sities of the world. 

1297. You say it would not exclude 'Modern Science. 
I suppose you would be ambitious to have Chairs of 
Modern Science? — Most unquestionably. Some of the 
most eminent scientific men in Europe are Professors 
of Louvain University, which is exclusively Catholic, in 
the sense that it is controlled by' the bishops completely. 
The most eminent biologist in Europe came from Lou- 
vain University. 

12S8. According to your view, can you fortify your 
opinion by past- experience and say that the most pro- 
gressive Modern Science might be taught in a Catholic 
University ?— Yes, the most progressive. 

1299. The new Modern Sciences, however, all come 
within the general rule as to the tone of Homan Catholic 
teaching which must pervade the whole? — Quite so. If 
I found that a Professor was proving to his students 
from Geology that the world had existed 300,000 years 
I should not find fault with him ; but if he tried to 
prove from that that the Bible was untrue I should 
object, because that would be going outside his pro- 
vince, and I should say to him, “ Keep to your geo- 
logical theories ; yoii have no authority to set up as 
interpreter of the Bible.” 

1300. As regards the dismissal of teachers, have you 
considered whether that should he done by the govern- 
ing body, subject to any appeal ? — 'Certainly ; an appeal 
to the Visitors, upon which Board there should be one, 
if not two, eminent lawyers. 

1301. What about religion? — Beligion should he re- 
presented on it, say by the Cardinal and an Archbishop, 
with a third party. 

1302. Suppose tire very ease you took as an example 
occurred, and the ruling was the other way to what you 
would give. Supposing the gentleman said that the world 
existed for 310,000 years, and stopped there, and lie 
was arraigned before the governing body for having 
taught heresy, and dismissed, by what authority 
would you have that case determined whether it was 
legitimate teaching or not ? — I cannot imagine him being 
dismissed ; but I presume that the lawyers would take 
care that the man had a proper appeal. 

1303. You say lawyers ? — Yes ; I should like a couple 
of judges on the Board. 

1303a. I should have thought that the body would 
have been one of an ecclesiastical character to decide 
whether the teaching was irreligious. It would be only 
on that ground that his teaching could be impugned? 
—Yes j if he taught that the Bible was false. 

1304. You do nob take my point. You took as an 
illustration a man who had taught that the world 
had been in existence 300,000 years. If he was 
arraigned on that you would warn him, but if he pro- 
ceeded to prove from that that the Bible was false 
would you dismiss him ? — Certainly ; because the other 
fact belongs to Science, and that theory does not. 

1305. I should have thought that that was a ques- 
tion to be decided by the ecclesiastical authorities, as 
judges of doctrine ? — But the Catholic Church has never 
attempted to settle all questions of that kind as points 
of doctrine. On many such questions there is per- 
mitted wide freedom of opinion in the Catholic schools. 

1306. You have paid the judges a great compliment ; 
but-, supposing the judges go wrong, and they hold that 
the man ought to be dismissed, where can he appeal to? 
—I do not laiow ; but I think they would have made a 
mistake. If any remedy could be provided against 
that I think it should be provided. 

1307. Let us take any other illustration you like, 
where the charge, right or wrong, was of teaching con- 
trary to the Catholic faith. I suppose that there may 
be differences of opinion as to whether the offence was 
made out?— Certainly. 

1308. Who is to decide in that matter? — Well, the 
same thing occurs in the Queen’s Colleges, where they 
nave a Board of Visitors. A man there makes a 
declaration that he will not say anything against reli- 
gion, and if he does he is warned by the President, 
nnd if he repeats the offence the President reports him 
to the Visitors, and, meantime, suspends him from his 
functions. 

1309. My question is : Who are to he the Board of 
Visitors to decide it? May they be laymen or must 
they be Bishops ? — Decidedly not necessarily all of them 
-ecclesiastics. Certainly there may he laymen on the 


Board. There must be ecclesiastics, but there may also Doblix. 
be laymen. The judges will be laymen. „ lqQ , 

1310. The judges being Roman Catholics? — Not ' 1 

necessarily. I should be quite prepared to have the Rev. William 
Lord Chancellor, or some other eminent Protestant Delany, 
judge, who will merely test the evidence: does the evi- s.j., lu.d. 
dence prove the charge ? 

1311. That is not quite the point. Suppose a man 
is accused of saying certain things. There are two 
questions to be tried. The first is, did he say them? 

That is a question of fact. The other is, are those 
words, assuming them to have been said, teaching con- 
trary to the Catholic faith? On that question, who 
are the proper judges? — Well, I cannot imagine any- 
thing better than selecting a Board of Visitors, such 
as they have selected in an analogous position in the 
Queen’s College. An analogous question arises there. 

1312. Your answer is, not necessarily Bishops? — 

Necessarily Bishops, but not exclusively. There should 
certainly be Bishops, to secure the confidence of Catho- 
lics. Decidedly net necessarily all Bishops. 

1313. You quite understand the ultimate issue, which 
is, whether certain words contain a proposition con- 
trary to Roman Catholic faith ? — Certainly ; but there 
is also the prior issue of fact, for which the lawyers 
would be useful. 

1314. Would you go on to the next point? — There is 
very little more. 

1315. Let me ask you this : Have you considered 
whether the establishment, by which I mean the ade- 
quate endowment of a Roman Catholic college, as dis- 
tinguished from a University, would afford an adequate 
solution of the difficulty? — A veiy large part of the 
solution, but not a complete one. It would go a very 
long way towards a solution, but it would not be a com- 
plete solution, because it would not establish in any 
degree the equality, which is claimed as a right, politic- 
ally. There are two claims on the 'Catholic side. One 
is for religious equality, and the other is for political 
equality as tax-paying citizens. 

1316. We are painfully alive to that distinction. 

Would you mind discussing the question first as if 
there were no such place as Trinity College, Dublin, 
and no such fine building. Just take it you have to 
deal with your own Roman Catholic population and 
their requirements, and you don’t want to rival other 
people at all : do you require anything but a college ? — 

I think so. I think you require adequate, propor- 
tional representation on the Senate. The Sen- 
ate of the University has always dominated the 
teaching of the colleges, just as the Intermediate 
Board has, up to the present, completely ruled 
Secondary education in all the Secondary schools 
of Ireland. The programme of the Senate must be the 
programme of the colleges. The subjects which obtain 
chief prominence before the Senate will be the subjects 
taken up by the college most prominently. There- 
fore, it will entirely depend on the tone and spirit of 
the Senate what will lie the tone and spirit of the col- 
lege. I don’t see that you can have anything like a 
tone or spirit that can be called Catholic or Irish in 
the college unless there is something equivalent on the 
Senate. You will have something neutral, with no 
special tint of its own. But at the same time, as to 
the grievance, the substantial part of the grievance 
would be met by adequately equipping and endowing a 
Catholic college under Catholic government. 

1317. You think the demand for a University is, to 
a large extent, founded on the sentiment, or feeling 
for equality? — Certainly. 

1318. And, perhaps, you have heard of the modem 
disease of megalomania which is said to prevail in Lon- 
don. Is there anything of that kind here?— I don't 
think so. We have been so poor up to the present that 
we have had no time to grow big. We have pulled 
along under very hard circumstances, and I don’t think 
we have had anything like megalomania. I don’t see 
any very large demands made. I don’t see any one 
making a rule of three, and saying, “The Protestants 
are only one-sixth of the population, and they have 
so much a year, and, therefore, we, who are three- 
fourths of the population, should have three or four 
times as much a year.” 

1319. Most Rev. Dr. He ait. — I have only a few 
questions to put to you. First, we may assume that 
the answers which you have given to these difficult 
questions that have been asked represent merely your 
own opinion? — Purely my own personal opinion. 

1320. That question, for instance, about the composi- 
tion of the Board of Visitors— you are aware, of course, 
as a theologian, that the right of judging on a critical 
question of faith or morals when it arises appertains 
exclusively to the Bishops ? — Certainly. 
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1321. Under the guidance of the Pope ?-Certainly. and also by the Moral Philosophy which is taught of 

1322. And, therefore, nobody but the Bishops, from course, in accordance with the belief and leading’ 

the Catholic point of view, could pronounce an autlio- the Presbyterian Church body. B 01 

ritative decision on such a critical question, if it arose? 1339. Did you ever hear of the late Dr. Porter, Pr. 
Certainly sident of the Belfast College, saying — probably y 

1323 Therefore, in a Catholic College or a Catholic know more about it than I do— that the Queen's n? 

University it would be not only expedient, but neces- lege, Belfast, would be in the same state of inefficiency 

sary, for the settlement of the controversy that there or would be crippled in the same way, as Galway and 

should be one or two Bishops on the Board of Visitors? Cork, except for the Presbyterian College over the wav 

—Certainly. What eke constitutes an atmosphere except these ek 

1324. Do you not deem it necessary?— Oh, yes; I ments, the governing rector, the governing body Z 

said there should be some Bishops. I began with students of the College, its close association with tk 

Bishops. t “f‘ ors ° ! ‘ II0 ”“3°“}? °i staSsn™ 

1325. It would he not only expedient, but necessary ? what other element enters into the composition of an 

—Absolutely ; I began with that, because they alone— atmosphere but tlieso ; and is it not true, therefore to 

the Bishops alone— could give authoritative evidence as say that Belfast is quite as Presbyterian in its consti. 

to that point to their colleagues on the Board. tution as any college or university you will be likely 

1326. They would represent to their colleagues what to get in Dublin would be Catholic?— I think so. ' 

is the teaching of the Church?— Yes ; I began with the 1340. Mr. Justice Madden.— A ll of us who keep 
Bishops. abreast of what is written and said on these sub- 

1327. Suppose you were President of a college, or jects know that there is a great deal of teaching con- 

Rector of a University in Dublin, such as we con- nected with the Natural Sciences that is supposed, by 

template, I suppose you would not have the least the outside public, to bo at variance with the teaching 

objection to employ non-Catholic Professors of cmin- of the Roman Catholic Church, and in a University 

ence in the various departments, especially when you such as is suggested care would, naturally, be taken that 


could not get equally eminent men Catholics ? — Unques- 


given in the schools ?— Yes ; is 


tionably, I would select the best men I could get such teaching, but not in the senso that the subjects 

On that ground I selected Professor Preston, Professor would not bo dealt with. 

Stewart, and Professor M'Clelland. 1341. That there should he no teaching at variance 

1328. You would not have the least objection to with Roman Catholic doctrine? — Yes. 


admit, with all the safeguards which are provided by 1342. Possibly, I might extend it further, and say 
the Queen’s Colleges’ regulations — for instance, Protes- teaching inconsistent with our common Christianity i- 
tant students to take advantage of the lectures of these Certainly. 

eminent Professors in the various departments ? — Cer- 1343. But, certainly, at all events, inconsistent with 

tainly. the teaching of the Roman Catholic Church ?— Yes. 

1329. And you would adopt regulations that would 1344. The existence of the possibility of teaching of 
give a guarantee to parents and guardians that their that kind would be regarded as a grave danger?— f 
religious convictions would in no way be tampered tainly. 

with? — As far as I could, and I would be very strict in 1345. Suppose, for instance, an eminent man 
enforcing it. Science imported from abroad were found teacl 


1345. Suppose, for instance, an eminent man of 
Science imported from abroad were found teachinj 


1330. It is only natural to expect, either in Dublin, Natural Science upon principles which the Roman 

or Galway, or Cork, eminent men in their departments Catholic Church rejected, I take it that it would be the 
will always attract students who belong to a per- duty of some person to bring his case in the first in- 
suasion different from their own?— Yes. stance before the governing body?— Yes. 

1331. Simply because they are eminent men?—' Yes. 1346. A former witness used a remarkable expression. 


1332. And, of course, the Tests Act, to which we There is no harm in mentioning his name — the Bishop 

all submit, would give a sufficient guarantee for of Limerick. He said that the Court of Appeal was 

that, and that guarantee would be a good guarantee, no fairly demanded because the Catholicity of the govern- 
matter what the governing body of the college was ?— I ing body might possibly cany them too far. It was 
must say a great deal would depend on the bona, fidcs a ver y c i ear way 0 f pitting it. The governing body 
and honesty of the men carrying it out. we will assume, decides that a certain lecture on 

1333. Except you suppose that they are dishonour- Natural Science— any branch you choose— involves 

able men?— Or that they are men who let things pass, principles which the 'Roman Catholic Church rejects, 
and don’t mind. That case comes before the governing body, and the 

1334. The reason I refer to it is this. "We have a governing body dismiss the lecturer. Some person, 

document here from the Committee of Higher Educa- probably the Professor himself, appeals, and the case 
tion of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian comes before the Court of Appeal. Now, two different 
Church in Ireland,* in which they describe the college inquiries would bo involved — first, what did he say, as 
proposed on the lines indicated as a sectarian college, a matter of fact, because the teaching need not be 
and a denominational college, no matter what may be necessarily written. The allegation might be in re- 
said to the contrary. Is that a true description? — I spect of a conversation of a semi-professorial nature 
cannot -understand any possible logic by which that with the students, and lie might deny the language 
could be proved to be a true description. If Trinity imputed to him. I can quite understand that the 
College is undenominational, as it is said to be ; if judges, together with the other members of the Court 
a Queen’s College is undenominational, as it is said of Appeal, would sit in judgment and decide whether, 
to he, I cannot understand how another college is de- as a matter of fact, the Professor had taught 
scribed as sectarian and denominational which adopts certain principles. But suppose it was estab- 
entirely the. same principles, adopts the same test, lished in evidence what he did teach, then wosM 
and carries it out — on the mere ground that this, that, come the question, is that definite thing, pro™ 
or the other man may be a Catholic clergyman. In to have been taught, inconsistent with the aoc- 
the Belfast College the President is not selected for his trines of the Roman Catholic Church. As I under- 
eminence in educational work, and never has been, stand — it is not for me to express an opinion — but iron 
The Government have always selected a man who en- my reading on the subject, the Catholic Church, spew- 

]oyed the confidence of the Presbyterian body. ing by the Pope through the Bishops, is the only autno- 

1335. The President of the Belfast College declared rit y to decide that question ?— Yes. , , 

to us, a while ago, in answer to a question by one of 1 ^ 47 - therefore, appears to me that, so far as w 
the Commissioners, that Belfast College was certainly branch of the inquiry is concerned — that is, the dism • 

not a Presbyterian institution— has not the head of sal °* ^ Professor in these circumstances— you nng ■ • 

that institution always been a Presbyterian clergy- dispense with your judges and with your "J®! 

man?— Yes ; and not necessarily an educationist. whether Protestant or Roman Catholic: would they ™ 


Luttin — ies , ana nos necessarily an educationist. wnemer xioiesianu or jtuoman vasnonu . r^orii- 

1336. Does not the governing body-the Academic be bmmd by the decision.of the Bishops nVrtV 

Council — consist wholly, if not of Presbyterians, of ^ ai ;^.^ch of the inquiry? Take the case of l a ^ 

aon-Catholics ? — At the present moment there is not M Suppose I were to sit as a judge, 
a single Catholic. There was one formerly ; but there ?w"l b l- ab ? olutel ? r adopt KSopl 

is not a single one now that Particular point of the Roman Catholic bisD°P 

. 1337. Accord™ tn qualified expert witnesses to g P 


furnmheda few days whether the charm was sustained would be the B» 
JSJ 71 par cant. oC tie students are Presbyterians!- 1348. I sliouldlike to clear this np abort eiprfv* 
fim v , . , , , nesses. What I mean is this: A Court is at li ■ 

mentis + ° f ^establish- to reject the testimony of expert witnesses; Wg 

fhl a9 ^““^tedby evidence would be, not only testimony, but condua* 
the Head of the College, and the majority of the students, testimony ?— Yes ; hut let mo point out that the sane 

’Seepage 321. 
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-thine holds practically, as fax- as I know, m every 
University in the kiui/uom. The very same thing 
occurs in the Scotch Universities. They have found 
some means of dealing with it. Every Scotch Pro- 
fessor is bound to take an oath that “ he solemnly and 
sincerely, in the presence of God, declares that in the 
discharge of his said office, he will never endeavour, 
directly or indirectly, to teach or inculcate any prin- 
ciples contrary to the authority of Holy Scripture, or 
the 'Westminster Confession of Faith, as ratified by 
the laws of 1690, and will not exercise the functions of 
his said office to the prejudice of the Church in Scot- 
land, or any bye-law established, or doctrine thereof.” 

1349. One of my colleagues knows more about Scotch 
Universities than I. You have stated, with great 
clearness, that before the Court of Appeal, the testi- 
mony of the Church, through the evidence of its accre- 
dited officers, is final and conclusive evidence? — Yes. 

1350. With reference to another branch of the in- 
quiry, I gather from your evidence, and from your 
paper, which I read with great interest, that you are 
of opinion that scientific study in Ireland has hitherto 
been greatly neglected? — Very much, at present. If a 
man wants to be a chemist or electrical engineer he 
must go somewhere else to learn. 

1351. I was struck by a passage in your letter to our 
Secretary, dated the 29th August, 1901 : - ‘‘In Natural 
Philosophy, however, there was still, and is at this 
moment, a great dearth of distinguished Catholic stu- 
dents, and, accordingly, I selected for a vacant Fellow- 
ship the late Professor Preston, f.k.s., and Mr. 
Stewart, both Protestants." That illustrates the state- 
ment in a remarkable way? — Yes. 

1352. That, no doubt, to a certain extent, is due 
to the fact that the Intermediate system of educa- 
tion has rendered it more profitable for the managers 
of schools to send forward the pupils for examination 
in what I may call a grammar school course? — That 
had a great effect upon the students, but the defect that 
I point out arose from another source. It came from 
this : that in order to have a distinguished man take up 
a branch of science there must be some lucrative posi- 
tion available to be obtained by distinction in that 
branch of science. The course of study of Catholic 
priests ensures a study of Classics and Modern Lan- 
guages, for many of them are educated abroad ; but 
there is not in the Catholic Church any position of 
dignity, any position of sufficient attractiveness, to 
make it worth the while of any man to take up Mathe- 
matics or Natural Science as a subject of study. One 
lesult is, that whilst in the lower branch of the Inter- 
mediate — the Junior Grade — the Catholic colleges hold 
their own, because the Mathematical knowledge re- 
quired is only elementary, as soon as they came to the 
Middle or Senior Grades, the Catholic schools fell out 
of competition to a great extent. The tables of Gold 
Medals prove that. In Trinity College there are Sizar- 
ships, Scholarships, and Fellowships for Mathematics, 
and, therefore, there are inducements for very clever 
men to take up the subject ; those who fail to gain a 
Fellowship being qualified to come out as teachers. For 
the Catholics there are no such positions, therefore 
there are no qualified Catholic teachers for Mathema- 
tics or Natural Science, in any true sense of the word 
Science,, as, beyond a little knowledge of experiments in 
Electricity, you will not get them qualified. 

1353. Our investigation must be proceeded with, in 
. view of the existence and development of the Inter- 
mediate system. Does it occur to yon that stu- 
dents might be carried forward in these branches cf 
Science from the Intermediate system to the University 
*7 ti} e institution by the Intermediate Board, of Ex- 
hibitions and Bursaries ? — Certainly ; I am strongly in 
favour of it 

1354. Possibly, in whatever reformed University sys- 
tem that may be introduced into Ireland, a corre- 
sponding system could be adopted? — Certainly. There 
has been a very great dearth of good teachers, for 
we have had to go all over England to search for them, 
they did not exist here. 

1355. The development of practical scientific educa- 
lon in Ireland is in its infancy, if it can be said to be 
billy born as yet?— Yes. 

1356. This yon recognise as a most important 
ranch of our inquiry. It is a Roman Catholic ques- 

Eense that the majority of those inte- 
I? lt; , are R oman Catholics? — In that sense it 
Aw whole country. 

a ver 7 large part of the solution of 
Oitiv refer now to what I may call the Roman 

noiic claim in regard to education — a large part of 


the solution of the difficulty would be supplied by the Dublut. 
establishment of a properly equipped college ? — The Se . )t 23 lfi0 , 
most immediately pressing one. 1 ' L ° ’ 

1358. As regards the actual education of the country Kev. William 

— apart from any question of equality, or questions I) tinny, 

of that kind — so far as regards actual educational S - J > D - 
progress, it would be a complete solution?— If 

the new scheme left the colleges largely autonomous, 
and if there were no such system of competition be- 
tween colleges like Belfast and ours, disconnected in in- 
terests and everything else, if no such system were im- 
posed on them of a wild competition larger and worse 
than it is at present, I think it would to a large extent. 

If the new college were autonomous, and had within it 
sufficient prizes and sufficient positions of dignity to 
atti'act scholars to become eminent in various branches 
of Science. 

1359. But a great step would be taken if the 
portion of the Roman Catholic population to whom 
University Education would be useful, had, so far as 
education is concerned, an ample opportunity of avail- 
ing themselves of it ? — Certainly. 

1360. That is a separate branch of the question from 
that to which we have been adverting? — Yes. 

1361. With regard to this proportion of the popula- 
tion, we know from the proportion of the popula- 
tion that consists of Roman Catholics. I may take 
it as a matter of course that the proportion of what I 
may call the University-going Catholic population of 
Ireland, would not correspond with the proportion of 
the whole population? — Not quite to the same degree ; 
but the last tables I gave you throw considerable light 
on that, because that is a difficult question. (Witness 
hands in a paper. That blue paper I only finished to- 
day. I, unfortunately, had counted on another fortnight. 

I give here a conspectus of twenty years’ working of 
the Intermediate Education Act in Secondary Educa- 
tion. Some schools stand aloof, not many. I 
give you the figures for ten years, and compare the 
number of students presenting themselves from Catholic 
and non-Catholic schools, who won Exhibitions in each 
of the Grades, and tire numbers of those who passed 
in the Senior and Middle Grades : wherever I did not 
know that a school was Catholic, I gave credit for 
that student to the opposite side. I find that in 
the beginning of the work of the Intermediate, 
in the lower grades there was a preponderance, 
but it was not a very large one for the Catholic 
schools. _ In the Junior Grade, in the first year, taking 
the Exhibitions, there were only seventy-four to fifty- 
six. _ In the Middle Grade it was eighteen to ten. The 
falling of is more marked in the Senior Grade, for there 
are only five Catholics to seven Protestants. That is to 
say, that as the education became of a higher type, 
the Catholics were falling off. That was not so much 
because there was not as large a number of Catholic 
candidates as, because, of what I pointed out 
already, the defect of qualified teaching — quali- 
fied teaching especially in Mathematics and Science. 

In the next year the Catholics improved their 
position. They were eighty-two to thirty-seven 
in the Jdinior Grade ; eighteen to five in the 
Middle Grade, and eight to four in the Senior Grade. 

At the end of the first five years, in the Senior Grade 
the numbers are thirty-eight to thirty-six — we have 
just got equal. It is ill to fifty-eight in the Middle 
Grade, and 460 to 279 in the Junior Grade. The num- 
ber goes on increasing on the part of the Catholics, and 
it is practically stationary on the part of the Protes- 
tants. Taking the totals. of the first ten years the 
proportions of the Exhibitions were : — Junior Grade, 

Catholic 1,107. against 642 ; Middle Grade 218, against 
151. The proportion is diminishing in the Senior 
Grade: it is eighty-eight to eighty-one. That is at 
the end of the first ten years, but at the end of the next 
ten years there is a very large change. The Catholic 
schools have all along the line improved their position ; 
the Protestant schools have not. They have fallen off, 
comparing the ten years ending 1891 with tlie ten years 
ending this year. In the first ten years, the Protes- 
tants. got eighty-one Exhibitions in the Senior Grade, 
and in the second ten they have eighty-one also in the 
Senior Grade. The Catholics have improved from 
eighty-one to 110. As for the numbers who passed 
in those years, the Protestants passed 897 in the 
Senior Grade ; that goes down to 697 in the 
next ten years, whereas the Catholics go up 
from 1,060 to 1,340. . In the Middle Grade the 
Catholics won 218 Exhibitions, which they increased 
to 277. The Protestants had obtained 151, and they go 
down to 142. Still more remarkable is the Junior 
Grade. The Catholics had won 1,107, and they increased 

+ See page 337. 
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to 1 157, whilst on the other side the number diminishes 
from 642 to 431. The Catholic education, especially l 
' Mathematics, improved in the last five years, par y 
causecd some men that were turned out from the Um- 
Sty su"is. Here, then, 

for tlie last ten years. The passing in the Senior anti 
Middle Grades we may take as a f air test of tlie P“P“ 
■who are prepared for University Education. I dont 
think parents would keep their boys at school solong as 
that if they wanted them immediately, and I think 
when they come to eighteen years of age in the Semor 
Grade if there are suitable Universities, suitable con- 
ditions, and suitable helps, such as ewst elsewhere, 
a very large number would go to the Univeisity. 

1362. I am glad you mentioned the question of quah- 
fipd teachers I suppose you are aware of an Act 
passed last year providing for the registration of teachers 
for Secondary schools ? — Yes. 

1363 You are possibly aware that there was some- 
thing more than a 'difficulty experienced in extendmg.it 
to Ireland? — Yes. 

1364. Could vou state the nature of the difficulty !— 

I am the Chairman of the Catholic Headmasters’ Asso- 
ciation. Twice we sent a resolution to the Commis- 
sioners calling their attention respectfully to it, and 
submitting to them a resolution pointing out liow unfair 
it would be to require technical proofs of qualification, 
such as a University degree, in Ireland, until we had 
the means of giving them the qualifying education. 

1365. I suppose you rely on that as a strong portion 
of your case ? — Yes. 

1366. The Irish schoolmasters are naturally appre- 
hensive that the country may be flooded with rejected 
unclassed schoolmasters from England? — Yes. 

1367. At all events, from the other side of the 
Channel ?— The best men would stay at home, and the 
other men would come to us if a degree were required. 

1368. Sir Richard Jebb. — In your very interesting 
evidence I think you intimated that the solution you 
would prefer would he the establishment of two new 
Universities, one in the North of Ireland, Belfast, and 
the other, mainly for Roman Catholics, in (Dublin ; and 
I think you said that you could contemplate the Queen’s 
Colleges in Galway and Cork being affiliated to the new 
Catholic University in Dublin?— Yes. 

1369. Now, in saying that, do you mean that the 
Queen’s Colleges in Cork and Galway should remain as 
they are, undenominational, or that before they were 
affiliated their constitution should be modified 1 — I think 
the Government have it in their power to make the 
Colleges in Cork and Galway sufficiently attractive to 
Catholics without any legal change. If, for instance, 
sufficient assurance would be given that the appoint- 
ments of Professors and members of the govern- 
ing bodies would be mad© in such a way as that 
Catholics had confidence that tlieir children’s faith 
would not be interfered with or injured, I have no 
doubt that a considerable number of Catholics in Gal- 
way and Cork would seek education there, where they 
could live cheaply. Galway College, is beautifully 
mounted. It is one of the most attractive ojf colleges. 

1370. Would it be by some change in the governing 
bodies of those Colleges that you would look to tlieir 
being made more attractive? — Chiefly. 

1571. Bqt you could conceive tlieir being affiliated to 
a University mainly for Roman Catholics without 
any fundamental change in their present constitution? 
— Yes, I like very much the paper constitution of the 
Queen’s Colleges. 

1372. There is just one other pointthat I should like to 
be dear about. You say that an adequately endowed Col- 
lege, as distinguished from a University, for Catholics 
would satisfy the substantial part of the claim ? — It is 
the greatest element, the chief element, in the claim, but 
I think that the politicians — and there will always be 
politicians in Ireland — will necessarily and naturally 
and rightly demand equality. 

1373. You say it would go far towards a solution, 
but would not be the whole solution? — Certainly, it 
would improve the present condition of things very 
much indeed. 

1374. The claim for a University is generally under- 
stood to involve two things, a daim for equality or 
approximate equality of endowment, and a daim for 
approximate equality of status? — Yes. 

1375. That is to say, Trinity College, Dublin, is at 
once a College and a University. If the Catholics were 
given a college, not a University, whatever the endow- 
ment of that college might he, they could say that while 


the Protestants have both a college and a Universitr 
they have a college only ? — As it is formulated b the! 
words, precisely. 

1376. Putting aside that question of the demand 
equality of status, and looking only to the practy 
working of the institution that we suppose, that is th 
endowed Roman Catholic College as distinguished from 
a University, do you see any difficulty ?— The difficulty is 
if you have a joint Board governing it — if it be not nrel 
dominantly Catholic it must bo a joint Board— if V 
system hitherto adopted in Ireland be followed that is 
half and half, that Board becomes the dominant factor 
in the educational system of the College, because it k 
the Board that prescribes the programme and conducts 
the examinations and that gives the chief prizes that 
will stir up the ambitions of the pupils. Therefore if 
that Board be non Catholic— not in the sense of anti. 
Catholic— I mean if it be nothing, there would be noth' 
ing of a Catholic tone in the educational programme of 
the College. The spirit of the college in a sense will!* 
Catholic, but the educational system will be entirdt 
ruled by the Senato, which lias the selection of exami- 
ners, the books, and the whole system of teaching. 

1377. You think that that defect would be important 
in regard to tho strictly secular part of education, 
teaching Philosophy or a system of Modern Science ?— 
I think it would largely depend on the degree to which 
the College was loft autonomous. If the Colleges re- 
main in the same position as regards the Senate that 
my College is now, tlie Senate would have practically 
full control of them. In that mixed body tlie Sen- 
ate prescribes all tho books to all the Colleges, and 
Belfast and my College are ruled practically by the 
Senate ; but if thcro were a scheme devised, in which 
while some prizes were open for competition, competi- 
tion could be minimised, and that the Senate was only 
a body examining and approving of the system of edu- 
cation established by the authorities of tlie College, if 
that was all they had to do practically, that they over- 
looked, as it were, and saw that the proper standard 
was being kept up, and a proper system of examina- 
tions carried on, with some extern examiners to insure 
that, that would not have tlie same effect which the 
Senate lias now over the present colleges of the Royal 
University, and, to my notion, that would very largely 
diminish the objection. 

1378. Professor Butchee. — Y on have told us some- 
thing about the breadth and freedom of teaching in 
your Catholic College, and T dare say it will be a sur- 
prise, and a gratifying surprise, to a great many people 
to know that there is as iriueli free play of intellect, as 
you describe, round subjects which arc generally though 
controversial, anrl I would like to ask a lit® 
more perhaps in detail about it. First of all, paren- 
thetically, it is interesting to sec that so large a pro- 
portion, all tilings considered, of Protestants have been 
able to avail themselves of your leaching. I think ym 
said nineteen out of your whole number ?— About 10 per 
cent. 

1370. Also, it would be rather interesting to taj, 
roughly at least, what subjects they chiefly attain. 
— Very many of them attend the Philosophical conrst 
Wo had, T think, twelve Protestant clergymen, bom? 
from Wesley College, live Church of Ireland clergy* 
a conple of Presbyterian clergymen, and two of our n 
distinguished Philosophical students wore Protestants- 
one, ri son of Sir .Tames Creed Meredith, and anotte 
who holds a first-class clerkship in the Courts, who 
tained the highest distinction in the University 
attended tho Philosophy course. 

1380. I think if you can get a Protestant clergy* 
to attend and qualify in Philosophy, you may t i 
claim to have solved the problem of teaching “ 
sophy? — I think so. 


1381. You mentioned the works of various m 
philosophers that were read in these conrses -^B 


philosophers that were read m these conrst*. 
ask whether the students read those philosophers 

original text?— Certainly. 

1382. They don’t read merely manuals? — No man ' J 
whatever. We have no compondiums. 

1383. Not mere manuals, giving compendinms 

doctrines or overthrowing them ? — No. ,-^j 

1384. Among the philosophers that are read I 
Kant and Descartes ? — Certainly, and Hegel. _ 

1385. It is rather interesting to observe that 

“ Critique of Pure Reason” is one of tlie books 
Index Iiibrorum Trohibitnruml — Certainly. • j 

1386. And also that Descartes is, if not .1 
upon the Index ; so, too, other modern phn° s 
such as Spinoza, Comte, Bentham? Again, 
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_. . Mill’s “Political Economy”— is that book 

s ™ 8 ", +7 hfl read?— Certainly ; they must read it. 
flU S? ThS all on the Index ?-They must read 
them in order to confute their errors. We provide the 

an !‘t te T am not really putting this for a controversial 
nor do I want to ask you, as it were, to re- 
HS the fact that they are on the Index with the 
Sy they are read?— A book on the Index is one 
h?t7ontaS in one place or another doctrine at 
variance with Catholic Faith, and, therefore, is not to 
ha read by everybody, and is to be read with caution, 
if read at all ; but such books are to be taken account 
nf hv those who have to defend the truths of the Catho- 
lic Church, and who must be acquainted with these 
books to know how to deal with them. That is the 
fundamental position of the Catholic Church m the 
matter. St. Thomas in his writings puts every imagin- 
able difficulty to himself. , 

1389. Am I right in saying that in the Oonstitutiones 
Avostolicae you have these words— I don’t quote in 
Latin, but in abbreviated English— that all who read, 
or keep, or print any of these books that are on the 
Index, or are contrary to the Dccrcta gencralia of the 
Church, without the authority of the Holy See, ipso 
facto incur excommunication ?— That is if they are con- 
tumacious, and willingly, and knowingly disregard the 

W 13fjo. g i should have added the word willingly. These 
are the actual words, “ omnes et _ singuli scienter 
legentes,” all who read them knowingly? — Knowing 
that these are books contained on the Index, 
knowing the prohibition, and not seeking the proper 
leave. But, in the first place, the decrees of the Index 
are not so published in Ireland or in England, as far 
as I know, that they would necessarily fall under that 
decree. These are legal penalties, and, therefore, they 
have to be legally construed. 

1391. I observe, of course, that there are very precise 

regulations as to the conditions under which these pro- 
hibitions are relaxed, and the essential one is this, that 
the power of relaxing this prohibition, which, at least 
in theory, seems a rather strong prohibition, may- 
be delegated by the Holy See to the Bishops, and 
Incases that are urgent, in casibus tan turn urgentibus, 
to others than the Bishops, and what I want really to 
ask is, whether students who are bona fide working at a 
subject are allowed to avail themselves of this relaxa- 
tion ?— Certainly. . . 

1392. Does that mean that a special permission is 
granted?— Certainly ; to students who are called upon 
in their studies to read them, under due safeguard and 
precaution. 

1393. What I wanted to find out is whether the pro- 
hibition is really a bar to the academic study of such 
books? — On the contrary, we should find they were in- 
adequately taught unless made to understand the forms 
of falsehood against which the Catholic Church pro- 
vides them with the true Philosophy. 

1394. And made familiar, not merely through 
manuals, but by permission to read the original 
authorities ? — Certainly ; and I may mention, as a 
matter of fact, inasmuch as the Royal University gives 
to students the choice to take up, they have a common 
subject given in History of Philosophy, and then they 
may take either of two — either the Scholastic, or what 
may be called the Modern Philosophy. Some of the 
students in Stephen’s-green find the Modem Philosophy 
chiefly memory work, and, as they can make it up 
more easily, they take the modern course of Philosophy. 
Of course, they take it with the advantage that they 
have the teaching of the Professors to protect them 
from the dangers of being misled by it. 

1395. Have any of your teachers or Professors ever 
gained thd distinction of being on the Index ?— I have 
had one, Father Hahn, a very distinguished biologist. 

1396. He wrote a book called the “ Hysterical Pheno- 
mena and Revelations of St. Theresa”? — That is the 
man. 

1397. Was he at that time teaching in your College? 
— He had gone from our College to Belgium. He was 
a very distinguished biologist. You will observe they 
are very impartial as to whom they put on the Index. 
He was a Jesuit, let me remark, and, therefore, repre- 
sents the extreme form of orthodoxy. 

1398. That strikes me as extremely interesting, as 
bearing upon the freedom which you represent in your 
teaching. It also strikes me as raising an inte- 
resting question, if it were ever brought up officially 
before this Court of Appeal of the new Catholic Univer- 
sity, consisting of two archbishops, who would have the 


sole right of pronouncing upon questions of faith; Dublis. 
because, although you might overlook the fact, yet, — - n 
suppose it were shown that a certain book had Se P u - 3| lauj ~ 
reached this unenviable notoriety, as it might be in the KeVi V7iiu am 
eyes of some, would it not be rather difficult for the Delany, 
episcopal authorities to say, “ We don’t care whether s.j., u.». 
the book is on the Index or not”? — May I add that 
when a book is on the Index it does not mean that 
a man is condemned as heretical. It is only a warning. 

There may be only one small paragraph that is objected 
to. The- man’s attention is called to it. There is not 
necessarily any general condemnation whatever. I 
should be very glad to get Father Hahn back again. 

I should be delighted to have him, and was very sorry 
he left. 

1399. It may not matter very much to the man him- 
self, but it may matter to the people who read qui 
scienter leaunt, and incur the penalty of excommunica- 
tion? — I don’t see how that would arise at all, because 
the establishment of a University would not involve 
with it any new and more particular publication of the 
Pope’s decrees over all Ireland, making it obligatory 
on them, under pain of excommunication, not to read 
any book that may be on the Index. 

1400. I am thinking of those not in your College, 
who have got the exemption, but those who have got no 
exemption to read a book which the highest authority 
in the Church has condemned ? — What would the diffi- 
culty be ? 

1401. My difficulty would be whether the episcopal 
authorities could allow such a writer to continue to hold 
his office? — That would depend on the nature of the 
book and of its condemnation. Father Hahn humbly 
submitted to the sentence, and I am perfectly certain 
that even if I called the attention of my friend the 
Bishop on the other side to Father Hahn’s book having 
been on the Index I believe he _ certainly would not 
write up to me, “You must dismiss Father Hahn.”. 

1402. That just touches on a point of appeal of which 
a great deal was said, and I may ask you this ques- 
tion, as you raised the point about Scotland. In Scot- 
land a Professor is dismissed by the governing body, 
but he has in all cases an appeal to the Privy Council. 

I suppose an appeal of that sort would not satisfy you ? 

— I should pity the Privy Council if they had to deal 
with it. 

1403. The. Judicial Committee of the Privy Council ? 

— I am sure" after all the cases they have had 

1404. They are often to be pitied, it is true — -I think 
you might run the risk ? — Possibly here and there there 
would be a case of hardship, but I think on the whole 
yon might take it for granted that there would not be. 

1405. I notice in all the documents that I have read 
the Visitors are a very carefully chosen body, in which 
undoubtedly ecclesiastical authority predominates, and 
I suppose ! may take it that this would be likely 
to satisfy you? — I think a Board constituted pretty 
much on the lines suggested here would be satisfactory. 

1406. But the other would not be satisfactory ?— That 
is the Priw Council? 

1407. The Privy Council?— I don’t think so; on a 
mere legal question we might have to submit to it. 

1408. I think it is a question of what the authorities 
of the Roman Catholic Church would accept ?— -Suppose 
that there was an appeal even from the Visitors. Let 
me suppose that the constitution of the University did 
not provide that the decision of the Visitors was final, 
and that there was a man who distinctly taught evolu- 
tion in its extreme form, that there was no such thing 
as God at all, only simple pre-existing matter, and that 
everything was determined by physical laws. That is 
a theory held by some distinguished men. Suppose a 
man held that, and was brought before the tribunal 
outlined, and the tribunal said, “This cannot be 
tolerated ; this man must be dismissed.” Let me sup- 
pose that the constitution providing for a new College 
or University 'did not make the Visitors’ decision final, 
and he had an appeal to the Privy Council, and the 
Privy Council said that it is quite tenable that a man 
might teach that doctrine and reject belief in God; 
suppose they did say that — what the Bishops would say 
then is, “We will prohibit Catholics from going to 
these lectures.” They would have the final power in 
their own hands. 

Most Rev. Dr. Heaiy. — Might I say one word? I 
would not wish that this should go forth in 
evidence without stating distinctly that an appeal to the 
Privy Council on a question such as you have referred 
to could never be accepted by the Bishops, because the 
Bishops then would be recognising the Privy Council 
as authoritative judges in matters of faith and morals. 

N 
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Dublds. Professor Butcher. — I thought so. 

Sept. iiT 1901. Most Rev. Dr. Heait.— I t is better to have it stated 

— clearly. 

Rev. William Re V . Dr. Dclany. — I am not to be understood as ac- 
Delany, cepting the Privy Council as a Supreme Court of Ap- 
h.j., t.l.d. peal i think it altogether inadmissible. I merely put 
the hypothetical case : If such a tribunal was imposed 
on us, and if it gave such a decision; and I pointed 
out what would then in such a case be the action of the 
Catholic Bishops. , 

1409. Professor Butcher. — This appeal to the Uni- 
versities Committee of the Privy Council in 
Scotland is not in ecclesiastical cases proper. 
It is merely on the question whether the Professor has 
in some way or other, by incompetence, immo- 
rality, or by giving offence to the religious opinions 
of others, done something to forfeit his title to hold his 
Chair. That is quite a different thing from an appeal 
on an ecclesiastical matter, but I quite see how much 
there is involving ecclesiastical matters which in your 
Church can only be decided by the Bishops 1 — The form 
in the Queen’s College Statutes contains the phrase: 
“ Teaching something offensive to the belief of stu- 
dents.” That does not involve the ultimate judges 
giving an opinion on the intrinsic doctrine, but proving 
the extrinsic fact that he did teach something offensive. 

1410. You gave an illustration from geology on one 
of the questions that might arise. I don’t know whether 
you remember evidence of a very remarkable kind 
given by Cardinal Cullen in 1869 before the Commis- 
sion on Education. It extended over two or three 
days ; but the very last thing which he said in his evi- 
dence in a summing up of the claim of the Church in 
matters of secular Science is this, “ If a man teaching 
Chemistry or Geology were to assert that the cosmogony 
of Moses was in opposition to the order of things at 
present existing I would remove him from his teaching.” 
Of course that might occur in many ways. He might 
teach it either directly or by implication. Would you 
be inclined to accept the statement as it is put there ? — 
In the form there it would require explanation. 

1411. It would require modification? — It would re- 
quire explanation of what he meant by the cosmogony 
of Moses — a considerable amount of explanation. There 
are a very large number of questions, such, for example, 
as the chronology of Genesis, the meaning of the word 
day, and many other points that have not been decided 
by the Church. There is a very large amount of free- 
dom on such points. I may instance even the univer- 
sality of the Deluge. There have been some orthodox 
Catholic teachers who held that the Bible does not 
conclusively teach the universality of the Delnge. 

1412. A statement like that, taken alone, would not 
represent the mind of your Church at this hour? — No; 
it would require explanation on very important points, 
because the Church has not defined the exact meaning 
of the cosmogony of Moses, and that under that cosmo- 
gony this or that physical theory is established. 
The Church has never done anything of the kind. 
What I have said about the Deluge is one example. 
Some very eminent Belgian Professors, who have 
never been condemned, have said that in their opinion, 
■as far as the Bible was concerned, it was not conclu- 
sively proved by the 'Bible that the Deluge was univer- 
sal. That is an illustration of the freedom the Church 
allows. 

1413. As to the solution of the educational problem 
by means of an endowed Catholic college, would it, in 
•one way, be more satisfactory to you to have that solu- 
tion than the other — in this respect: that I presume 
that in that case the constitution of your Catholic col- 
lege would be left more entirely in the hands of the 
authorities of the Church than it would in the other 
case? — As far as that was concerned I should prefer 
that. I should prefer the condition of things under 
which the immediate teaching was to a larger extent 
under the control of the Church— I mean of the Catho- 
lic body. 

1414. Then the main academical difficulty, I think, 
in the way of a Catholic college, rather than a Catho- 
lic University, looking at it purely from the academic 
side, is that the Catholic college involves the continued 
existence of the Royal University as the examining 
body, and you are involved at once in all those problems 
as to the dual control. Is that so ?— Yes ; the Royal 
University if retained, should be modified very largely. 

1415. And ceteris paribus you would prefer that 

degrees were given by a separate University rather than 
by a body constituted like the Royal University? Yes. 

1416. In the most general sense ceteris paribus you 
would prefer degrees were given by a separate Univer- 


sity rather than by the Royal 'University, as an 
ining body? — Yes, but I do not. claim a Catholic Tv 
versity in the old sense. ! 

1417. Have you thought out any means by which 
could reconstitute the Royal University more on 
demic lines, and less on strictly denominational ly!? 

I think that is a very difficult position ?— It is a w 
difficult position at present. You see, on reflection/ *4 ; 
the existing Convocation got the power which belonK i 
to Convocation in a University homogeneous in £ ' 
nature, and worked as the English Universities work ■ 
and, in a sense, the London University works’ i 
the enormous preponderance of the graduates at present f 
are Presbyterians, and a very large number are Iresbr i 
terian clergymen, so that the University would get j f 
tinge— if they had the power to elect more than out * 
sixth, as they have now. 

1418. But then, apart from the difference of denomi- 
nations, is it not the case you would have a more 
effective examining body if you could bring it i D t 0 
closer touch with the teachers? — I should very much 
like that. In any new constitution I should" like to 
see a proportion of the supreme control exercised by i 
body containing a large number of representatives of 
the teachers. I approve of the provisions in the Sta- 
tutes of the London University to that effect. That is 
the chief difficulty from an academic point of view in 
the Royal University. 

1419. On the other hand a larger representation of 
the teachers of particular colleges would land you back • 
in another difficulty — a kind of rivalry between dil- I 
ferent denominations ? — Yes. 

1420. What one would like, if possible, to sa 
worked out would be some scheme of a reconstituted 
governing body, in which the denominational principle 
was not the sole, or, at least, the dominant factor!- • 
Speaking of the Royal University, I fear it would I* > 
very hard to manage it. Of course, if there was a Uni- \ 
versity in Belfast the natural result would be that tie * 
Belfast representatives at the Royal University would { 
be transferred to Belfast. If their places were fillel ’ 
by well-chosen Catholic representatives, having the con- f 
fidenee of the Catholic body — ecclesiastics and laymen- > 
you would have practically a Catholic Senate ; hut I 
think there should be along with that selection such a 
modification of the Statutes as would enable a portion 
of the Senators to be the teachers in the colleges. 

1421. Taking the Royal University as it stands, 
would it present any insuperable difficulties if you wen 
to give a fixed representation to the various recognised 
colleges, and, also, place the heads of those col- j 
leges ex officio on that body, even apart from the j 
question whether an exact numerical equality of 
denominations was the result ? — I take it to be a matter 
of course that the Presidents of the Belfast, Cork, and 
Galway Queen's Colleges would be appointed, on vacan- 
cies occurring, and that a certain number of the Pro- 
fessors would be chosen by consultation with the heads 
of the Colleges. 

1422. As a matter of fact, is it not the case that ■ 

owing to this rigid rule about equality of denomina- j 
tions the head of Galway Queen’s College is not on \ 
the body at present ? — Quite true. , . | 

1423. Would it not be better to face the fad | 

of a slight numerical inequality arising, own? | 
to vacancies, rather than exclude altogether persons f 
who ought to be on the Senate ? — I think it might be so | 
constituted that a certain number should be ex-offcia i 
members ; and I think the Government could take | 
sufficient means to see that no particular denomination 1 
should be swamped by another. , i 

1424. I suppose, if you have a central. Catholic ® 
lege in Dublin, endowed, you would require to affiliate 
certain other colleges to it— is that part of the scheme! 
—I don’t know any college that really holds the p® 
tion of a University college, except Maynooth and the 
Queen’s Colleges. I should be exceedingly delighted to 
see Maynooth come under any University scheme. 

1425. The Colleges of Blackrock and certain others 
which obtain distinctions in these examinations, wouM 
they be of a status which would qualify them to rans 
as University colleges? — Not without a great modifica- 
tion of their existing circumstances. There wonld be, 

I think, a certain difficulty in recognising colleges, 
which are private property, as. State colleges. 

1426. Are they private property ?— Yes. The college 
where I am I hold from the Bishops, who may resum 


1427. You would like to have powers of' affiliate® 
Oh, certainly ; powers of affiliation for any institt- 
tion fulfilling certain conditions, amongst' them- being 
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a suitable stag, and also a certain number of under- 

3S- affiliated, would it be light 
that certain courses of lectures should be de- 
J? req , ' , t i, e Catholic CoUege, or central institution, m 
id wry m“ak ,U» 

nMiwatorv — I mean obligatory for certain diploma^ I 
Snot think the other colleges could give that. They 
■would not give the full college training given m a great 
Station where there was a very large number of 


S^tion S where' there was a very large number of 
St 1429 te They are more like Secondary schools!— 

' S 11w aT There 0 i°s 1S one final question which, I think, is 
nl same importance-do you think those studymg for 
priesthood at Maynooth would attend lectures at 
Z Catholic College — I am not speaking of the Catholic 
University, but am making the distinctioii-would they 
•attend lectures in the Catholic College in Dublin?— The 
^convenience of distance is very great It would be 
.difficult for a considerable number of them to follow 
.courses of lectures in Dublin but it would not take 
£5 to equip the College itself so as to be a great Um- 
•versitv college. The number of students, Professors, 
and equipment could be established on such a footing, 
aud then; in addition, arrangements made for special 
•murses of lectures by eminent men— arrangements 
might be made by which that could be done. I may 
mention, as showing the great desire of the Bishops that 
something should be done in that direction, that last 
rear they came to the decision to send some distin- 
guished students from Maynooth to the University Col- 
lege for the purpose of having them prepared to go as 
•teachers to their seminaries, and a number of them did 
.come to me and attended University courses. 

1431. Bishop O’Dwyer held out the hope that a good 
many of the priests would come to a Catliolic 
University, and study and take their degrees ?—Cer- 
tainlv ; some of the Religious Orders m Dublin at pre- 
set send us nearly all their students, and my own Body- 
very nearly all, and all students that promise to get 
distinction are required to go through the University. 

1432 If there were a Catholic University with power 
to orant degrees, would it not be easier for those who are 
studying for the priesthood to take the degrees of that 
Catholic University than to go in for the degrees if 
the Royal University ?— Precisely. That is one of the 
points I wish to bring out. 

1433. ‘What is your opinion on that?— I do believe 
it would he very much easier that the ecclesiastical stu- 
dents should go through a University training, and, 
perhaps, obtain a University degree— very much easier 
for them to 'give effect to their desires if the new Uni- 
versity were Catholic ill its government, rather than 
nondescript, -such as the Royal University. 

1434. I suppose for practical purposes we may give 
np the idea that tlie ecclesiastical students would grad- 
uate in Die Royal University? — No ; as a matter o* 
fact, some of them do. 

1435. Ecclesiastical students ?— Certainly. 

1436. "Would there be any great increase if there was a 
Catholic University?— Well, I don’t think we could hope 
at once for any very great accession. If my first sugges- 
tion were acted on in the legislation, and the^new Uni- 
versity put in its forefront, as the London university 
does, a Faculty of Divinity, I know many would like 
to establish a Theological School in Dublin, and I have 
no doubt a Theological School would attract a great 
number of students from the Religious Orders and 
from the secular clergy, as they are at Clonliffe. 

1437. I was thinking of the secular training they 
might receive in the Catholic College ? — They would at- 
tend those lectures concurrently. 

1438. Both the secular and the regular clergy ?— Both. 

1439. Professor Ewing.— You are keenly alive to the 
disadvantages of a University constituted as the Royal 
University now is — an Examining Board without teacn- 
ing powers. You condemn the principle on which the 
same hall-mark is given to men who have had an aca- 
demical training, and to others who present themselves 
who have only had the shell and not the substance? 
Yes. 

_ 1440. Do you consider that in any_ reconstruc- 
tion which the Commission may advise, it is imperative 
that this system of examining and giving degrees tc. 
students not trained in any recognised college, should 
be maintained?— I think if it be maintained it should 
be maintained under restrictions which would dis- 
courage it. 

1441. Can you suggest what these restrictions might 
be ao as to be effective? — No, I don’t think ultimately 


there could be. For instance, the governing body Dublin - . 
might charge higher fees, and, secondly, the endorse- Se . )f 2 3, 1901. 
ment of a diploma of a different kind. — - 

1442. But if the plurality of Universities which yon Kev. William 
suggest were set up, would there be any serious hardship DeHnv. 
to any persons in the abolition of the system of grant- s -''- • , - t, - D 
ing degrees without a previous training at a college?— 

If Trinity College could be induced to adopt the pro- 
hibition, there would be no serious one, but if Trinity 
College did not — and I am afraid they would not — we 
should in the Catholic University be in the position of 
saying to a certain number of students through the 
country: “You may work very hard and satisfy our 
examiners in very difficult examinations, but we will 
not give you a degree,” and we would drive them to 
Trinity College to get degrees purely on examinations. 

1443. Do any considerable number of Catholics now 
take the degrees of Trinity College without residence? 

— Not any considerable number, because they can get 
them much cheaper at the Royal University. They 
get their degrees there without residence very cheaply. 

In Trinity College they, strangely enough, require them 
to pay tlie same fees for their degrees without residence 
as if with residence and attendance on the lectures, 
and I may observe, without desiring to hurt any 
Trinity College man who may be here, what a strong 
temptation that is not to make the examinations too 
hard. £90 is got in fees getting a man through. _ 

1444. Do you think the main reason for continuing 
a system which does not hold in any other Universi- 
ties, except the newly-constituted London University, 
of wanting degrees to persons who have not attended 
the°teaching of any college, is the existence of the sys- 
tem in Trinity College ?— Quite so. If that system dul 
not exist in Trinity College, I would be m favour of 
abolishing it in the new University. _ 

1445. Would that be a hardship in some cases I— 

There might be a hardship to a few individuals, out 
tlie advantages to be gained in inducing persons to 
come in and be trained in the colleges would, I think, 
more than countervail the disadvantages. The fees- 
should be very low indeed. I think what we want is 

something like the Scotch- Universities. . 

1446. If a plurality of well-equipped Universities 

were set up, do you expect that any considerable rem- 
nant would be left that would wish to take degrees with- 
out residence?— I think, after a time, no. I shoims 
hope that in the provision made under the new schenv:- 
there would be residences of different lands in connection 
with the teaching coUeges, and we would probably provide 
them if we had some help, such as is P rov ^,.*° r , h 
the Queen’s CoUeges Act. There is a clause enabling the 
Government to advance money on loan on easy teun.. 
for establishing residences, and if we were enabled to 
establish residences for students of limited means, s 
that poor, but clever, students might come up and, with 
the help of such prizes as we could give tliem, Uv- 
cheaply in some of these residences, that would prac- 
tically remove the difficulty. . , 

1447 You are speaking of residence m the sense wi 
have it in Cambridge. When I say residence, I 
mean attendance on lectures? Wliat I mean > 
that the attendance on lectures at present would be 
difficult to clever students in the country. It would 
mean coming up to Dublin, and finding lodgings, and 
making a livelihood that at present would be very diffi- 
cult. But if there were residences, such as I describe, 
at which a pupil could be maintained at a cheap rati, 
and in a position of convenience to the lecture college, 
that difficulty would be removed to a very large extent. 

1448. Meanwhile, you consider it necessary that a 
newly-constituted University should have some power 
of eranting degrees on certain conditions, or diplomas 
of some sort, to outsiders ?— Yes ; under the existing: 
condition of things in Trinity College I fear it woulo 

^1449. As^regards the new University, would you ex- 
pect it to have a considerable Technical side?— Cer- 

tai 1450. And would you expect that women should b- 
admitted to its classes?— I am a strong advocate foi 
the lusher education of women. 

1451 In your opinion, it should be open to women? 

-As tha University College is open, at the preaen* 
moment i and, more than that, I lope provision would 
be mado to help the teaching ooltafes. o« women I 
think, at present, they have a hardship to complain 
of : they are competing with men at the sameexamina- 
tions and doing excellent work, many of them, and 
they have no heip whatever. ^ 
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1452. The Chairman put it to you, and I under- 

stood you to assent, that the acceptance of the principle 
of no tests would in no way affect the teachers ; but, 
surely, there is one sense in which that is not the 
case. If you accept the principle of no tests it throws 
a much wider field of choice open to. you m the selection 
of Professors? — Yes. „ , ,, 

1453. In that sense it might be said to aftect tne 
teachers ?— I tliink it would be an advantage. 

1454. You would rather, from the point of view of 
academic efficiency, have your University open, with 
no tests?— Certainly ; I should be very sorry if I were 
obliged to put a test to Professors coming to me at 
University College. I could not fill the Chairs of 
Science at all as well if I had to impose a test. 

1455. You believe that it is quite compatible with the 
continued existence of a Catholic University that there 
might be, from time to time, non Catholic appoint- 
ments to its Chairs ?— Certainly. 

1456. Speaking as a scientific man, I think that there 
is probably some want of assurance on the part of 
scientific men generally that the conditions which have 
been laid down may not have the effect of somewhat 
emasculating the teaching of sciences. Would not a 
Professor find his hands somewhat tied in the teaching 
of certain branches of science with the constant fear 
before him of saying something which might be held 
by the Bishops to be contrary to faith and morals as 
determined by the Church? — I can quite understand 
that ; but my notion is that the men who do contravene 
it are not teaching science ; they are advancing certain 
theoretical deductions of their own, which they evolve, 
often, in my opinion, very illogically, from certain 
scientific facts, but which, in a few years, other men 
will throw overboard in favour of a new theory. 

1457. To put a concrete case — would you give a Pro- 
fessor of Comparative Anatomy, or a Professor of Em- 
bryology, a free hand in regard to Darwin’s theory 
of natural selection? — Certainly not, if he taught stu- 
dents that the scientific facts he advances conclusively 

C ed that all things, including the human soul, have 
evolved by the mere play of physical forces from 
non-living matter. If he did that I should say he was an 
eminently unscientific man. There have been Professors 
of that kind, no doubt. What I mean is — that there is 
a wide distinction between Science, and the theories 
and deductions which some scientific men teach. They 
are totally distinct things. We see in Science itself 
a theory obtains for a time, and becomes popular — so 
popular that a man is held guilty of heresy in Science if 
he doubts it ; yet in twenty years or so that theory is 
exploded. 

1458. Would you allow him to teach as a scientific 
possibility, to say nothing more, that the human species 
was developed in that way from lower organisms — in 
the same way as the development of other species can 
be traced? — If he advanced as a mere speculative theory 
that there appeared to be considerable evidence to sup- 
pose that his human body may have been developed 
from some simious animal, I should say he was trench- 
ing on ground which was dangerous ; but I should 
ascertain, before condemning him, that his teaching 
was not merely in disaccord with my own personal 
opinion, but condemned by the Catholic Church 
in that particular form. I remember a dis- 
tinguished theologian being asked whether the doc- 
trine of evolution in its non-extreme form was contrary 
to the teaching of Scripture, and he, after giving the 
matter a great deal of thought, although his own 
opinion was clearly, as mine also is, that it was not in 
accord with the Scripture, said he was of opinion that 
it could not be clearly proved to contradict it. 

1459. I think you said, in answer to the Chair- 
man, that the Catholic Church had never taught that 
any particular phase of scientific truth was contrary 
to the Catholic faith. But I take it you would allow a 
Professor of Astronomy more latitude than was allowed 
*® Galileo? — Well, Galileo interpreted certain passages 
of Scripture in a particular way, and the apparent con- 
clusion from his words is, that the Scripture erred, and 
was contrary to scientific truth ; but I need not remind 
you that Copernicus had previously taught the theory of 
Galileo, and in a Jesuit school, at Rome, it was held 
as a tenable theory. 

1460. You say, as a matter of your own experience, 
that your Professors do not find their hands tied?— 
Certainly; during eighteen years’ experience I never 
had a Professor brought before me about any point of 
doctrine or teaching. I never issued a reprimand to 
any Professor. I had a distinguished Professor of 
■Biology, who was a great friend of Darwin— Dr: Siger- 


son— and he wrote to the Dublin papers an indim, 
protest, contradicting a statement made by Mr ij 
hors ter, in the House of Commons, that a cem 
Professor of mine had been dismissed on account^ 
the nature of liis teaching of Biology. There was „ 
ground for the allegation — none whatever. m 

1461. You had a distinguished Professor of pw_ 
— Professor Preston ? — Yes ; and I had not the smaE 
fault with him. On the contrary, he said he got 0 . 
more harmoniously than ho did in another great insU 
tution in the city. And I have now Professor Mgy 
land, of Galway, afterwards of Cambridge— a y— 
distinguished man. 

1462. Professor ltuvs. — With regard to extern £ tu. 
dents not prepared in any of the recognised collet 
would it not bo probable that the new Bursaries voa 
mentioned would tend to diminish their number !- 
Yes ; and also the facilities for cheap residence. 

1463. Now a good deal of money would be required 
were you to have a new Catholic college or a Catholic lib. 
versity ; and in case the latter came, as it probably mat 
before Parliament some day, some of the English 
members would naturally ask, how much money 
Catholics receive already towards higher education, and 
from what sources, would you say something about 
that. We know Maynooth has a considerable income. 
Where does it come from? — Well, they have in Ireland 
a sum of £360,000, out of the Church Fund, to endw 
Maynooth ; they have that sum for the liigher educa- 
tion of the clergy— for the purely ecclesiastical eduti. 
tion of Maynootli ; and they have what is given to ns 
indirectly, by the Royal University — the endowment 
of fifteen Fellowships. I am unaware of any othe 
sum, from any other source, being given to Catholis 
for higher education. 

1464. But that money comes from purely Irish 
sources? — Yes. 

1465. Chairman. — From the Disestablished Chutd 
Fund? — Yes. I may mention what I said before, tk 
in disestablishing the Church of Ireland, Mr. Gladstone 
saved £96,000 a year to the Treasury. They had pit' 
viously paid £70,000 a year to the Presbyterians, ad 
£26,000 to Maynooth. These sums were bulked, ad 
the Presbyterians got £1,000,000, and Maynooth four- 
teen times £26,000 paid out of the Church Fund, and 
the £96,000 remained in the Treasury. £96,000 a par 
was saved by that arrangement. When the Queen’s Uni- 
versity was abolished and the Royal University estab 
lished, the Queen’s University used to get £6,000. That 
also remained in the Treasury, and the £20,000 given to 
the Royal University was taken out of the Church Fund 
At the present moment there is no money whatever paid 
by the English taxpayer for any liigher educations 
Ireland — not a penny. 

1466. Professor ltn$s. — Does not that strength 
your case ? — I think it is, at all events, an element in it. 

1467. You have a distinguished Professor of Cebu 
at your College? — Yes, Father Hogan. 

1468. Tell us something about his work ?— Unfortn- 
nately I am not a Celtic scholar. I wish I were. 

1469. He has classes? — Not many. He is chiefly 
engaged in bringing out Irish texts and vocabulary- 
The initiative in his appointment was taken by tie 
late Dr. Sullivan, President of Queen’s College, W- 
He suggested to the Senate the appointment of Fate 
Hogan on account of his remarkable knowledge of ok 
and middle Irish. He thought it important that Fate 
Hogan should be in a position to pursue those state 
and to bring out texts, and to train promising Irha 
students. 

1470. He has no obligation to lecture?— Oh, yes- B 
a Fellow of the Royal University it is hiB duty ts 
lecture in the College. 

1471. If there are any students ?— There are » 
few Honour and distinguished students. The otter 
students are taught by someone else. 

1472. And would you consider that a new Catholic 
University would be complete without a Professor « 
Celtic ? — Certainly not. 

1473. Whether lie had pupils or not? — Yes. 
should be more than one. Might I interject a thing 
forgot? I forgot to say that one of the great incon- 
veniences of the present system is the totally inadequ J - 
provision made for men of eminence to take teactno- 
as a profession. In Trinity College it leads to a * 
lowship, and a dignity, and a provision for me. 
the Royal University it is £400 a year. In “ 
married man would be on the verge of want witn 
limited income ; that is one of the first things 
should be provided for. There should be a cen „ 
number, at all events, in every department ot 
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, , T?.ii nws iiios or Professorships, like what Pro- know, said it would undermine the gigantic fabric of Uublik. 

andowed FeRo p in his scheme of organisa- the Catholic Church. That was the opinion at the — 

fessor Jowett gg bo t b Professor and tutor, time. The National Board had only existed from !8o2 Sept. 23, 1901. 

tion. At pws inadequate return for it. or 1838, and the Government of the day had taken no w .j,. 

Hehashard jOTk Mda ver^m -hi wifcne88 who haa steps 8 i ch as they did afterwards to show its desire % 

W74. ? rof lX^Ha S referred to the examination to meet the Catholics, as they did in 1866 and other 
aiready been ^ ^ Royal University as rather times. When Catholics looked at the acts of the 

for Medical d ‘ S , - t ig ou t of your province— but I Government of the time and the previous history of the 
too difficult— -p P an 0 pp 0r tunity of expressing country before Emancipation they considered it was an 

would ^‘“8 I the matter?— I think the exami- attempt, as regarded Secondary Education, to do what 
your opinio - S i,, . : mY opinion, owing to the was attempted to he done m Primary Education, 
nations are i. That »gJXt’ I thiiik this 1484. And failed to do?-‘And failed to do. There 

proportion of men w^ ^ ^ 1 degree itgdf than wou ld was no private understanding with the Bishops, and the 
also gnes a “8 0 i rcu mstances, and it is very hard Government did not say. We are going to establish a 
be tue ca “ ^ N doubt, on acC ount of the diffi- College for Presbyterians in Belfast and two for you m 
t ° draw the line. No do number of students Cork and Galway." If they had said to the Bishops, 

city o the examinatmns a ^ elsewhere ,. Here „ e the Cork and Galway Colleges. Give us a 

go to. the licensing b ® £ time j think tbere ia ii 8 fc 0 f men that will have your confidence to put as 
That is quite • Dublin — I am not sure Professors into these Colleges, and we shall always 

a to co to Glasgow and consult your wishes,” I believe that the thing would 

?A Be h a Si of c^ bicre^e with the new gifts have bin solved at that time. There was no such 
Edinburgh will, ot course. University. I confidence shown. It was twenty-fire years before they 

S?nk thewaminations are severe from the .amber nf jtamt “« *“*■ " E ”S 1 “ d and m T ™‘ tjr 

“S”b,,e * one other pe.nt WSSJVSS 

of organisation co ntamed in the d. ause * °i P £-> tion of Professors should belong to the Roman Catholic 

FeUowshipswM laidtm thetable oftteHouaemLmm^ ^ should bt , ceit :fied by testimonial of 

°\ 6 ^f the SecrTtar; of the S CommiLion re- character signed by their respective prelates. That 


* eu ' ' jk TnA\ l&hi-ii is on page 2 of your evi- Church and sliou d be ceitteea Dy testimonial 
TZ T 6 Sk^ the Secretary 8 of the Commission re- character signed by their respective prelates 
d I™? be said the scheme was an would not be insisted on at present ?— It would 


Senate t — The allotment was a private a.imatandmg. bo^hm^of^tek 1 amenanOTt wm tilt 

The scheme provides that under it there shall be Fe • C tl olicg ebou id b e appointed to the Chairs of 

lmvships, and that the Senate should have the ; power Jo™® «« and ffiZi-It was plain that in Cork 
of attaching such data* as may Sd Galwly it should have been done. In Cork and 
the tenure of the Fellowships. Witn regard to me <u oeo.„Hallv Catholic commumties. 


the tenure of the Fellowships. vv 1m legam vo Galway which are essentially Catholic communities, 

lntment, there had been a P rl '’ at f. College Catholic teachers should have been appointed to the 

they would provide for the Catholic University Goheg . , p llilosopby aud History. But out of forty- 

-by 'giving it one-half of the , Fellowships and distribute Chmrs “iy dght^atholica were appointed in the 
ing the other half among the Queen’s Colleges. win nine 

1476- This was, you say, a P n ^ un ^uvh Ld; 1487. ft would take a large number of appointments 


Yes. » never was put into form, although mo> to 1 J^ )nfititute Cork and Galway so as to satisfy the 
honourably acted on by the Senate. \r Catholics ?— Yes ; there should be something more done 

1477 Dr. Stahkie.— A t page 4 on your £“° waitill g fol - ’appointments to become vacant, 

dnm, I perceive you say you are strongly opposed to ^ Ha “ e you any proposal to make as to what 
centralisation?— Yes. . . „ . . should' be done?— 1 That is a question of finance chiefly, 

1478. And you are against having ^ Je mtelfect of to whe ther the Professors could be provided for 

the country shaped in one mould?— Most stiongly. laew ] icrc . I have not thought that out. 

founded In Dublin, and that Twas proposed to affiliate 1489. Supposing there was ^^es^wmdTShdS 
to it Cork and Galway Colleges as you suggested?-- in Galway and Cork Queens Colleges . would Cattagc. 
I did not suggest it. What I said was that it would be satisfied with the staff pmbcalh . as it is? I tl 

he feasihle b it would require something more than that, for many 

1480. Supposing it were feasible, would not these reasons. I may say confidentiallv 
two Colleges languish ill the outer darkness away from have been m Cork things Mid and done 1 by » °m e 

tl* centre of lif? in D.blmJ-Thbr wo.H t. under Meteors wliiol. i djqrtf tart the «»»<■•" 


great disadvantages, uu uuuuv. n. - - — ---* — - - , 

endowed college in Dublin it would attract the best writer ). — Don t take that down. 


number of the people of Cork. (To the shorthand 


men. " 'mltTwouldliope 'for 'them would be to develop Chairman^— W e are in the <gBcidt V" ltu f d o not 

some particular exceUence of their own-one in one having the Press present at rtat is not on 

line and one in another. think we should listen to any statement that is not on 

1481. Apart from the fact that the best men would be the notes. , r i 

attracted to Dublin, they would lose their autonomy, Bev. Dr. Dclany. I am in the hands of the Uommis 


attracted to Dublin, they would lose their autonomy, Rev. Dr. Vciany.—i am m me uu 

asfts jsss ss 

would not have autonomy?-If that institution existed Most Rev. Di. Hbjxt. X ttonk so a . 

aass; a s 

Colleges should be. represented on the supreme body- state with due regard to your own responsib ly, as 


Colleges should be represented on the supreme body — 
that would have my approval. 

1482. I understood that you didn’t think it necessary 


speaking to the public as well as to us.— Well, I say 
there have been difficulties of a serious nature, borne 
lectures of a certain Professor were found serious fault 


there should be any essential change made in the con- lectures of a certain Protessor were louna senou, — u 
.Station ot to. Ota. That .tatenent mrptited inton grt ^ bjr ^ 

me, because you suggested it was m the power or ^ i4aJ r, .• .. *!,_* , ,, ar ice witii tlie 

Government, without making any radical alteration Council m refere a unable to sav but I shall 

in the constitution of the Colleges, to make them terms of the Statute W *»mg to say, but 
acceptable to Catholics, by the appointment of try and supplement that information 

satisfactory members of the staff? — As far as the con- 1492. Apart from a case of that kind which 1 believe 

Bfcitutions go in print they seem to give the President to be exceptional, do you think it would be necessary 
and Council considerable powers, and a clause provides to niter the constitution of the governing body of the 
against abuse. College ?— Certainly. I think that there should be 

1483. Under these circumstances, can you explain always secured a due ^P^.1 n ^ a *^ n p° g :dg n t° ba d a 
these Colleges were rejected in 1645?— They were tlie Council. If the Co think the College 

rejected in 1845 because at that time we were only a majority of non-Ca^olicsI J^fcthg 

short distance, in point of time, from the establishment would command the conMeye of C^hcdics, even tnougn 
m Ireland of the National system of education. The there might be an appeal to the Visitors. . 

National system of education was the first attempt in 1493. Take tlie case of Galway, with which I am 
this kingdom to ignore and shut out religion practically better acquainted. The Council consists of six Pro- 
f rom public teaching. Archbishop Wliately, as we now ■ lessors, members of the corporate body, and the Pre- 
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Dmucr. sident. You say it would be desirable or even necessary approve of extern students, and, I think you » < 

... 03 19111 to have a proper representation of Catholics on the to Cardinal Newman — to the passage, I suppose 1 

■ ep- ■ c ounc ii to make the government of the College satis- he said he valued more the opportunities for it ' rtlete 

Kev William factory to Catholics. You are aware of the difficulty those who had resided in a college, but wpt* 0 * 1 

Delany, in Galway of providing Catholic members of the examined, than of the persons who were examit wn! 3 1 

R.j., ix.d. Council on account of the fact that there are only three had never resided? — Yes. llecl > mi j 

Catholic Professors in the College ? — Yes. 

1494. Two of whom are medical men?— Yes. 

1495. In that case it would be impossible? — It is an 
unsatisfactory condition of things to have a President 
and Council Protestants in a Catholic community. 

1496. How many Catholic members are on the Coun- 


1507. The only objection, as far as I 
the abolition of this privilege for extern stnftJr- „ 
fact that Trinity College, unfortuLS?'* ‘ S 
S °n, recognises this class?— 1 That is the only di|! 

1496. How many uamoiic memoers are on the uoun- 1508 . Would it not sei(m t]lat . . 

cd at present ?-There might be a maximum of two ; loss to yourse i vt . s , exhibit a good lesson to 

but I think only one. In Cork there was only one— i,.„„ ’1 tn ■ t unity Col. 

the President, who wa. e Catholic-tire Council I Should not Ibjei to® it d 8 “ w,tho01 "**«- 
were all Protestants for a long time. 

1509. The fee for extern students is sixteen mil 

1497. Would it be possible to meet your views by in Trinity College, anrl no one who is likelv tn , 

altering the constitution of the governing body alto- your University would go as a non-resident to 
m * U ’" "~ A V ” * College, where the fees are much higher?— I should** 


1510. Do you know that in Trinity College a law 
number of those most interested in the welfare of £ 
University are opposed to non-resident students bri™ 
aliowed to go in for degrees ?-I think all true edua 
tiomsts would be opposed to it. 

1511. It would seem from your evidence that ™ 
are as strong a champion of mixed education * 
the Presbyterians are?— No, not a champion.* Presto 

rnmna nf i+. they govern '' 

. -f we have the 

we are champions of the open door, decidedly. 

1512. The Presbyterians also approve of mixed edu- 
cation when they have the control of it. What is tb 
difference between you?— 1 The difference is that I don’t 
object to their having anything they like, but the? 
object to my having what I like. They want mixed 


gether, and by restricting the powers of the present 
governing body to academic matters? — I have not object to it. 
thought that out. - 

1498. Would it satisfy the Catholic views if there 
were on the governing body representatives of the 
Bishops, County Councils, and so on? — I could not 
undertake to say. 

1499. Your great objection, I think, Dr. Delany, to 
the present system is the violent competition that it 
has led to between the Colleges? — I think it affects 

education deleteriously. . • , . y , — j. raw- 

1500. What is your opinion about the mixed jury J 6 ™ “5 are champions “»* wl V® n th 7 govern it, and 
system which prevails in the Eoyal University? — As llave • w • cont iol of it- If we have the contrni 
far as the mere fairness of the examinations goes it 
works exceedingly well. It is desirable to have the 
men examined by an extern teacher along with their 
Professor. At the Eoyal University every man’s paper 
is examined by two men, and that gives a confidence in 

the fairness of the examination. It sometimes is a „ _ 

E eat preventive of fads on a Professor’s part that education for every one else, but they must have tie 
should be associated with an extern teacher. In the contr °l of it in their own hands. We, Catholics, do 
Eoyal University every man’s paper is set by two men l wt advocate, but if it has to be, we want it in our 

directly interested more than a mere external Ex- hands for our own people’s sake. We don’t ask, sti 

aminer, in seeing that the paper is fair. There is thus J ess force > others to come to us. I don’t see any difference 

an extern element in the method in which our examina- between mixed education in this proposed college in 

tions are conducted. Personally, I should have no Dublin and the Queen’s College, Belfast, but there is a 
objection, if we had funds, to provide some additional difference between that and the education in Trinitr 
extems as Examiners. College, because Trinity College is at present in the 

1501. Is _ there not, in many quarters, an objection hands mostly of Protestant clergymen — the governing 
to mixed juries, on the ground that when you have l,od y ,s Protestant. 

representatives of rival institutions on the Board of 1513. But, of course, you know that since 1873 ft? 
^xaminers the tendency is to remove everything of an governing body of Trinity College, in theory at any 
individual character from the paper?— Oh, yes ; I feel rate, might come to consist purely of Catholics ?-I am 
that stiongiy. Originality is practically destroyed by it. glad you asked that question. It lias been said, “If 

1502. Consequently, that objection would be vital Catholics had accepted Trinity College in 1874— if they 
against the mere reconstruction of the Royal Univer- had gone into Trinity College, they might be on tb 
sity on anything like its present lines?— I feel governing body now, and see how different things 
that stl ;o"gly ; unless there could be devised such a would lx?.” Well, if we had not a single Catholic 
scheme that whilst the Royal University had a certain failure — if we won all the Fellowships — not one of us 
amount of supervision of examinations, and of the would lx? on tile governing body to-day. There are 
standards and programmes, that the Colleges were five Fellows still who became Fellows before 1874, and 
autonomous and not constantly coming into rivalry who are not on the governing body. It takes forty- 
with each other. five years, from a man’s entrance into the College, to 

1503. Would you think it possible to have a Council gefc °S g ow rning body. Professor Mahaffy, who 
or a Committee of Education taking the place of the } V0 l l Scholarship in 1858, only got on the governing 
benate, as at present constituted, of the Royal Uni- body tins year. If to-day we went into Trinity College, 
versity— a Council which might be constructed as ai }d « wo won all the prizes and all the places, it would 
. otessor Steelier proposed, merely on academic lines, * a ‘ w ™ or(! than forty years before we had a due 
without an actual balance of denominations, and which re P re sentation on tin? governing body, 
f rnm +ii e ^ 1 p ine P r0 S 1 ' a - mine s of studies sent up 1514. Was not the promotion of Professor Mahafiv 
anTthl P°^ eges ~ sugge ? ted b y the Conges themselves, very rapid ?-Yes ; remarkably so. 
but which should not dhrtate^the 1 f actor f ’ 151 , 5 ' Yo . u sa Y> on P a g e 2 of your Memorandum, that 

the various Colleges Would it JfpSwi'''! 5 J® t>° U t le cbar g® that the Fellowship system of tb 
Colleges affiliate? to this Royal^ UniveLity^shoted Unlversity was underhand and secret?- Yes. 

conduct their own examinations, assisted bv external i c ° m ' se > you know that whatever colour that chaiga 
Examiners, and that the Council should send down laS 18 ^ ue to a statement of Lord Beaconsfield? 
as8 ® s8 ° rs ’~ 1 see raooh to approve in that. Chairman.— W here is that authenticated? 

en r f Q . r ^ that the examinations ?r. Starkie.— I t i s in a letter to the Spectator, 
avoid thtf comnet ilfnn d ** standard uniform?— To written by Mr. Edmund Dease.t He says he heard it 

Zn competition. from Mr. Langdale. 

necessaiy to abolish it ^Tr^DisTaeU w^in the hlbitTusing iroufft 


not be TT ! u “ , S«Mer. might it Shat Mr. Disrao... , 

as in Oxford and Cambridge open e ?o^ien Cll0 f arShi ^ S i aonTC rsationto a considerable extent, and if he 
distinction ?— Yes ; at the end ’of the of , special a matter-of-fact man and talked in his characteristic 

the course. 11186 ’ no * d urmg wny, then what guarantee have we of the accuracy 

Tie Commission nijoumod mtU the Mowing m oming. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 


FIFTH DAY. 

Dublin. 
Sept. ilTlSXJl 

At the Royal University of Ireland, Earlsfort-terrace, Dublin. 

Present : — The Right Hon. Lord Robertson, m.a., ll.d., p.c. (Chairman) ; The Right Hon. Viscount 
Ridley, M.A., ll.d., D.C.L., p.c. ; The Most Rev. John Healy, d.d., Lord Bishop of Clonfert ; The 
Right Hon. Mr. Justice Madden,m.a., ll.d., p.c. ; Sir Richard Claverhouse Jebb, litt.d., ll.d., 
d.c.l., m.p. ; Professor S. H. Butcher, litt.d., ll.d. ; Professor J. A Ewing, m.a., ll.d., f.r.s. ; 

Professor John RhJs, m.a., d.litt. ; Professor J. Lorrain Smith, m.a., m.d. ; William J. M. 

Starkie, Esq., litt.d. ; Wilfrid Ward, Esq., b. a. ; Rev. Professor R. H. F. Dickey, m.a., d.d. ; 

and Mr. J. D. Daly, m.a., Secretary. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 24th, 1901. 
AT 10 O’CLOCK, A.M., 


The Rev. William Delany, s.j., ll.d., President, University College, Dublin, further examined. 


1516. Mr. Wilfrid Ward. — You gave us a very in- 
teresting history of the foundation of University Col- 
lege, and I want to ask in what things are you identical 
at University College with the old Catholic University ? 
—That we are in the same buildings, that at the be- 
ginning of the career of the University College it in- 
herited the same Professors, or those of them who sur- 
vived; that we follow., as far as we can, the same 
tradition of teaching, except so far as that was modi- 
fied on the establishment of the Royal University, 
which forced ns to adopt its programme of examina- 
tions, and, therefore, the teaching is distinct from 
anything we should prefer ourselves. If left to my- 
self, I should not have taken the lines prescribed to us 
by the Royal University. 

1517. As I understand it, your relations to the Bis- 

hops are different ?— The Bishops were the immediate 
governors of the Catholic University, which was 
founded under powers given by the Pope, and was 
strictly and purely a Catholic University, in the sense 
that it belonged entirely to, and was under, the control 
of the Bishops, just as Louvain does and is ; whereas 
the Bishops, in handing over to me the conduct of the 
College, gave me perfect autonomy, and have never in- 
terfered, directly or indirectly, with either the teaching 
or the government of the College. . . 

1518. And I understand that the old Catholic Uni- 
versity was exclusively confined to Catholics? — Oh, no. 
Many Protestants attended Newman’s lectures, and the 
lectures in Arts. Only this morning I have seen one 
who told me he was present there. 

1519. But the Professors were exclusively Catholic?— 
The Professors were. 

1520. And in that way there has been a certain modi- 
fication of the Catholic claim? — A modification of the 
Catholic claim, yes, in this way : that at the time when 
the Catholic University was founded, the tests still re- 
mained in all the educational institutions in Great 
Britain. All of them were still governed by tests. 
Trinity College was exclusively Protestant in its 
government, not merely that certain prizes were con- 
fined to Protestants, but that no Fellow could . be 
otherwise than a Protestant, and, in fact, at that time 
all except four were bound even to be clergymen. 
One of the Fellows told me himself that it was 
that that compelled him to be a clergyman, because at 
that time that law was still obligatory in Trinity Col- 
lege. However, when the Tests Acts were introduced, 
changing the legal status of Protestantism in Trinity 
College, and making open all its highest posts to per- 
sons of any denomination, at once the Catholic 
claim had to be modified, in so far as it related to 
State endowment. We could not, as citizens claiming 
only equal rights, ask that there should be given to us 
the privilege that we should have a State-endowed Uni- 
versity for Catholics alone, of which the control should 
be exclusively in the hands of the Catholic JBishops and 
the Catholic Church, while, under the Tests Acts, all 
other sects were deprived of any such privilege. There- 
fore, from the time of the introduction of the Tests 
Acts, all that we were entitled strictly to claim, as a 


matter of equality, was, that we should be placed in 
the same position of advantage in an endowed institu- 
tion, furnished by the State, that the other denomi- 
nations were. When the Tests Act was passed, it left 
them in all other respects where they were before, and 
Trinity College, therefore, was affected by the Tests 
Act only in so far as that it was open to Catholics to 
go in and obtain Fellowships. The books remained 
the same, the teaching remained the same, and the 
government remained the same, and if any Catholic 
had entered in 1874 it would have taken him forty-five 
years at least before he would have any real voice in 
the government of the College. 

1521. The claim in each case was for equality? — Yes. 

1522. But equality in 1852 meant one thing, and 
equality in 1901 means another? — Equality da jure, 
under the law, before 1874, and equality, da facto, as 
a da facto Catholic College without tests, after 1874. 

1523. It was suggested by one representative Catholic 

witness that the claim made now, although made at a 
very different time, is not very substantially different 
from what Sir Robert Peel may have had in his mind 
when he proposed the Queen’s Colleges? — That is my 
own impression. My own impression is, that the first 
idea in the minds of the statesmen who devised the 
scheme of the Queen’s Colleges was precisely that — to 
establish da facto denominational colleges, not a 
University — the University, of course, being, for 
all denominations, could have, no denominational 
character— but to establish de facto denominational 
colleges which, from their constitution and their 
government, would have the confidence of the two 
bodies which were then shut out from Trinity College, 
or, at least, from the government of.it. The Catholics 
and the Presbyterians had at that time no legal status 
in the government of Trinity College, and, therefore, it 
was, to my mind, as far as one can conjecture, from 
the nature of the paper constitution, the intention of 
the statesmen who were just about to endow Maynooth, 
to establish colleges under that undenominational Uni- 
versity which should be da facto denominational, 
though not by law. Therefore, I think it was intended 
that the Colleges of Galway and Cork should be manned 
by Catholics, and should, in some form or another, 
be so controlled in the government that tlieir govern- 
ing body would give satisfaction to the Catholics. 
I may add that it was only in that sense that I spoke 
yesterday, when I said that the constitution seemed to 
me to be satisfactory. I spoke purely of the constitu- 
tion as it is on paper, independently of the governing 
body and the manning of the College. I should not be 
at all understood to say that we Catholics could accept 
the Queen’s Colleges, or approve of them, if the -written 
constitution is intended to mean also both the manning 
and the government. , • - 

1524. Do you consider that without any change m 
the constitution, but with merely a change m the 
governing body, supposing we adopted the scheme you 
suggested; the Cork and Galway Colleges could be made 
acceptable to Catholics ?— They could be made accept- 
able to Catholics, but two changes would be required. 
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Doblik. Firgt ag re g ar ds the present holders of the offices. 
s ,.., 24 1901 There are certain of those offices at present -winch are 
apt atuoi. Md „ hom m cc|tilJ art utept a. the sole 

Bey. William teachers in those subjects, as, for instance, the Chairs 
Delany, 0 f Mental Science and History. There are some Chairs 
8.J., ll.d. wliieh., if the governing body were satisfactory, they 
might continue to hold. J ust as in St. Stephen s- 

nm I hold on some non Catholics, the governing body 
being constituted so as to command the confidence of 
Catholics ; some Chairs in these Colleges could be held 
by gentlemen of other denominations. The first thing 
is that the staff should be brought into harmony with 
the wishes of a governing body that we Catholics were 
satisfied with. That does not mean that all the staff 
should be changed, and that the non Catholics should 
be turned out and Catholics put in, but that the staff 
should be so arranged that, knowing the history of the 
men, a governing body having the confidence of the 
Catholics, would be satisfied with them. Thera 
should be such changes in the staff, or modifications 
of the staff, as would be acceptable to a governing body 
so appointed as to have the confidence of the Roman 
Catholics. , . 

1525. If that were done, they would be Catholic in 
the same sense as the rest of the University?— Exactly, 
and under no tests ; de facto, but not de jure. 

1526. The question would arise, if it was a question 
of endowment, as to which it would be the more ac- 
ceptable, to Catholics to have three colleges, in Cork, 
Galway, and Dublin, or _ one very largely en- 
dowed University college in Dublin, having the 
endowments of the other two ?— When the word 
" Catholics ” is used, it refers, of course, to a very 
large body, many of whom look on the question from a 
political point of view, and some of whom really are 
enamoured with the principle of competition, and who, 
therefore, would say: “Oh, let us get into the Uni- 
versity of Dublin ; we are the majority, and after a 
time we shall control it ourselves.” If they looked at 
some of the results I have submitted to the Commis- 
sion, I am afraid they would be strengthened in that 

n it ion, because they might see in the results which 
ave submitted from the Intermediate examinations 
something to base that hope upon. They would see 
there, for instance, that even in the last ten years the 
men who entered the poor, ill-equipped, miserably es- 
tablished College on St. Stephen’s-green, have already 
defeated in the Intermediate examinations the best 
men of Trinity College by nearly 20 per cent., that they 
obtained an average of 650 marks over the best men 
who entered Trinity College. That, I am afraid, would 
strengthen men who have got the word " Intermediate ” 
on their brain somehow. In the old Intermediate com- 
petition there was something that appealed to men of a 
gambling and racing spirit, and they might say, there- 
fore : “ Let us all get into Trinity College ; let us have 
only one great national University, and we will make 
it Catholic by winning.” 

1527. But the new college? — I mean if the new col- 
lege was wider. 

1528. But you said Trinity College? — I mean there 
would be the same spirit. I think that if a governing 
body were formed on the lines drawn up by Dr. Starkie 
— that is, a governing body, not with the entire control 
that the present Senate has, but an educational council, 
which would be only for the protection of the public inte- 
rests in taking guarantees that the standards were main- 
tained, or the examinations were carried on efficiently, 
and that there was no corruption in the distribution of 
the moneys— if that was done, the evils to which I have 
referred being removed, T think the majority of Catho- 
lics would be fairly satisfied with that. 

1529. Which do you think yourself would be most 
in the educational interests of the Catholics of Ireland ? 
— For myself, I should like a multiplication of Uni- 
versities, because the more completely autonomous a 
college is which deserves the name of a University 
college, the more it has the complete control of its own 
programmes, _ of its own spirit, of the particular 
branches which would be put in the forefront, and for 
which it 'would specially qualify, the more likely if is 
to attain excellence in special branches. 

1530. I was rather asking which you think would be 
most in the educational interests of Ireland — the three 
Colleges forming one University, Cork, Galway, and 
Dublin ? — Indirectly, I am replying to that, too. 

1531. You are excluding Belfast, are you? — 
T • amj for the moment. Exactly in the sense 
that, perfectly independently of all religious questions, 
for the purely material interests of Ireland, and for 


the advancement of intellectual life i n Irelanrl r 
like to see_a University in Belfast f 0 ‘ V^l 
reasons, if a scheme could be devised bv\»vl 841114 
and Galway could get a special stamp of th ■ C(,lt 
and not be dragged at the tail of a very great j °H 
largely endowed college in Dublin, i' vref^nT ?*** 
educational grounds. F r 

1532 You gave us a very interesting account »v.i 
I think, would probably satisfy all those 2’ 3 
terested in the matter, of the very great fmLn 
lowed at University College to the scientific * 
the matter of theological censorship. The 
think, arises, partly suggested by what 1 
Butcher read, that people who are interested 
matter may not bo quite satisfied that the new imttT 
tion would have equal freedom. I suppose it is tn' 
to say that the Bishops on tire Board would not W 
garded at ah as infallible ; they would be reeaX - 
theological experts? — Certainly. ° a 

1533. I suppose as Science advances theological a 
perts differ, and there are considerable discussions™ 
the matter ? — Yes. I gave some instances of the free- 
dom of thought allowed in matters of that kind wW 
the Church has not formally decided. 

1534. What securities do you propose that a memt.. 
of the Board of Bishops might not possibly take a aa i 
row view as to what was involved in Catholic ortho. I 
doxy? Some members might consider contrary to Catho- 
lic orthodoxy that which other theologians, who, ». 
haps, have studied Science more carefully, and,’ pa- 
haps, who arc better theologians, would not regard as 
contrary?— There is always in the Catholic Church t 
right of appeal. There is a right of appeal from tfe 
Bishops on a matter of that kind. An individual Bis- 
hop might take a mistaken view of the drift of a certain 
teaching, or of a certain book. That occurs always, fa 
every church, and in every clime, that a particular 
theologian, who may be a man of very great eminent;, 
may take a mistaken view of a particular point, lie 
case is a possible one. If, for instance, an individual 
Professor had been reported to have exceeded the bound- 
set by the Conscience Clause, and to have offended Ik 
consciences of Catholics, or, perhaps, gone against tfe 
teaching of the Catholic Church, and that came before ! 
the Visitors, if the theological representation of tfe ■ 
Bishops on that Board took the view that the report j 
was justified, it would be quite open to the individual 1 
concerned, whether priest or layman, to appeal to tee 
for an authoritative and final decision on the subject 
Of course, if Rome did decide, in the Catholic Church 
that would ho absolute and final. But, as I say, then 
would bo a right of appeal. 

Ohaibman. — I think you have something to ask, D.\ 
Starkie ? j 

1535. Dr. Stabkie. — J ust one or two questions. You } 

stated in your evidence yesterday, and also to-day, Dr. j 
Delany, that the constitution on paper of the Queen’s J 
Colleges seemed to you to he satisfactory, and that tfe . 
Government or the powers that bo have not in the won- > 
ing out of that constitution or the appointment of m®- 
hers of the staff carried out what you conjectured to te 
the intentions of Sir Robert Peel’s Government?—™ 
was my impression. , , 

1536. Have you ever road the. speeches made by 'jp ■ 

Robert Peel when the Bill was passing through Parlu- - 
rnent? — I have, but not for many years. • 

1537. There is a certain passage in one of them ■ 

if the Chairman would allow me to read it, would ms® 
your conjecture almost a certainty. It is in IlansardjVw- 
82, page 366. Sir Robert Pgel said : “ Why, for wm® 
were these new Colleges intended? Who will denrs 
benefits from -them ? In the North, the Presbytenam, . 
in the South and West, the Roman Catholics. You a; 
us to tie down the discrimination of the 'Crown by 
enactment. Do you think that the same spirit t j 
presided over their establishment will not induce | 
authors of the Bill' to seek to found them on P i 
ciples which shall be acceptable to the body for v . 

they are intended? Have we ever denied that > 

cordial co-operation of the Roman Catholics wou j 

almost essential to their success? . • • • 1 . ■' 

sider that true conciliation, and concert, and co-op . 
tion are more likely to arise from the free acbon j 
Executive Government in a friendly spirit than ; 

the introduction into laws of this kind of an enac , 

which leaves nothing for the discrimination , 

Government.” Would it not seem to you that wh ) , j 
conjectured the intentions of the Government 7 X j s 
the case much less strongly than the facts would 1 ^ 

— I was certain that that was the spirit which anim 
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_ , . T alluded to the foundation of 1549. There is only one other point I wish to put to 

Sir Robert Peel, . . c i ear ly the spirit in which you. It was suggested to me by a question put to you 
the Royal University, that ^ ^ conditions which by Mr. Ward as to the alteration in the government of S 
the Government of 18U a ^ ^ ^ Royal University University College when it passed into the hands of the } 
then existed in the fo Jesuits. I think you stated that although technically, 

in regard to Fellowships^ that while Sir Robert and, I suppose, actually, the bishops are the governing 

1538. I suppose >y ises we re faithfully carried body, you have perfect freedom of action ?— Perfect 
Peel was m _po G ^ lway> the first President was a freedom. 

Driest, but Sir Robert Peel resigned office 1550. I saw lately in an interesting pamphlet written 
ealhouc prm . the CoUeges, and apparently no b y Dr. Whitla* tliis statement with regard to the 

beta? t , Tn °n,,tp was left on record by his Government Fellows : “ . . . . These officers are virtually ap- 

sufficient ^eir successors. Is not that so? pointed by the supreme governing body of the Catholic 

for the g“ ... from the nature of the subsequent University, which body consists of the Roman Catholic 
T°u c 0 ®!* » r think so. archbishops and bishops of Ireland, presiding over a 

appointmen statement that you thought College entrusted to the management of the Jesuit 

", instituted staff in the Queen’s Col- Fathers.” I would infer from what you have 
a prop® X remove the objections of Catholics to them, sa id that that statement is inaccurate? — That state- 
leges wo . k at on the resignation of Sir Thomas men t is utterly and completely inaccurate from. 

„ Patholic President was appointed to Galway ? beginning to end. In regard to the appointment of the 
Moffatt a oatnoiic. *- r Fellows, no bishop or bishops ever from beginning to 

"Jem And also a Professor of the two dangerous sub- end interfered with me or Rad any connection with me. 

Jif ifS Science end History!-! had great hopes There was one appointment, however, which ™ made, 

pre to be taken as steps towards the begin- to which for some personal reasons I may allude. 111*, 

that; me y . and therefore I was very sorry mos t recently appointed Fellow was appointed on the 

x], was a reversion to the old policy when that motion of my friend the Bishop of Clonfert. I declined 

5 Irft OalwftT College. to propose him ; I declined to recommend lum ; I 

r noticed a curious fact in connection with your declined to take any step whatever towards his election, 

foment that such an appointment would be likely to because he was my nephew. I was charged in the 

statement mat .„„ ont ahip to Catholics, that during newspapers with having committed a gross job, and 


foment that such an appointment would be likely to because he was my nephew. I was charged in the 
the College acceptable to Catholics, that during newspapers with having committed a gross job, and 
Thfeession in which that President held office the num- everything of that kind, but I ,^^**^ * 
f nf Catholics fell to a figure lower than it had ever take any steps m the matter, although I thought him 
Ihe vear 1853 ?-Yes. quite competent, but I did not say even that to any 

K 1.540 And that the total number of students in the member of the Senate.. Bishop Healy, who knew him . 
Oolle-re fell to a figure lower than it had been since personally, proposed him, and he was seconded by the 
isw!— 1 The second part I could understand from the President of the Queens College^ Belfast, and elected 
. f xv _t a considerable proportion of the students of unanimously by the Senate, having been Professor in 

Pdwav College do not belong to the province, nor do the same subject with great success for many years m 

,tav”LrSe JaS “ the Jgions to be lonnd in the ft, ArohbUhop oi Dublm’s Tr.mng College .t fco- 
province of Connaught. A considerable propor- 00 ndra. That is the only case in which a bishop has 
fion of P the Students come from the Northern province. w, ♦« -te wit.), th. nomination or appointment 

ir . .• . .x xhnh r.f t.i,om mav perhaps be 


condra. That is the only case m which a uwuup 

tion of the students come from the Northern province. had anything to do with the nomination or appointment 

I can conjecture that some of them may perhaps be 0 f a Fellow in the College. 

distinguished students, but very many of them find 3551. p ro £essor Btjtcheh.— There is just one question 
themselves unequal to their fellow Presbyterians in j; want to ask you, to draw upon your very long educa- 
Belfast, and have an easier field in which to wm ^onal experience in solving a certain point. It is this, 

laurels in Galway College ; therefore they flock m large j Bhou id like all the help you can give us to judge 

. o,,,i enmo pvflTi travel fur- , . ■ 1 4-v.U tovOVIatti rmr«lv from the 


Belfast, and have an easier neiu in wiuui w t : onal experience m solving a certain point, it is wus. 

laurels in Galway College ; therefore they flock m large j Bhould fite all the help you can give us to judge 

numbers to Galway College, and some even travel fur- of ^ r ; va i solutions of this problem purely from the 

ther down. Like the poor scholars of old, they travel educat i ona i point of view, putting aside all other ques- 

down to Cork, where the Scholarships are always in tiona for the moment. As it presents itself to me, if 

excess of the students in Arts. . we accept the solution of a Catholic endowed College, 

1543. Would that explain the fact that the Catholics maintaining the Royal University, we should still have 

fell to twenty-eight, while the number of Protestants what there is at present, namely, two or more Colleges 

did not materially decrease during that session; JNo, teaching in competition with one another for a i’ass 

it would not explain that. . , , degree. Thg point I desire to get your opinion ujc on is 

1544. Is it not also a curious circumstance that when this: Does that kind of teaching, just for a r ass 

the Government appointed a Presbyterian President and com p e tative teaching for a Pass degree, mind you 

a Protestant Professor in Mental Science and History— ten( f to impair and cramp the character of the teaching f 

who, I believe, is a Plymouth Brother— the number _Q h> very veiy muc h indeed. I deplore very much 

of Catholic students increased by almost 75 per introduction into higher education of any large eie- 

cent. ?— But if the preceding year had been an abnor- menfc 0 f competition for that reason, that the teachers, 
mallv low year, the fact that there was a considerable if they are not men of the very first rank, are corn- 

difference would he one of those things that happen in lled in their lectures to have their eye upon the 

all tables of statistics. There would not. be any pnn- £. ami n at ions rather than the development of originality, 

ciple that I can see necessarily involved m it. of power 0 f thought in their students. U they are men 

1545. Might not the fact that the numbers in the q{ g rst . rate ability very often their students will suffer 

College fell to eighty-three, which is lower than it had from ifc ag they have suffered often in St. Stephen s- 

been ever since 1853, throw some light on. the policy n because t h e man who wants to teach his students 

of the Government in abandoning their attempt and ’ form their minds does not bear m mind the 

to Catholicise the Queen’s College, Galway?— Oh, exicrenc i es 0 f the examination, and he does not keep in 

I think so. I think Queen’s College would have mind therefore, the nature of the examination paper 

a future before it if it had been manned and wh ich he or someone else will set, but be often teaches 


i the lines which one 


which he or someone else win set, out ue 
other things that will bear no fruit whatever for exami- 
nation purposes, though they tend directly and imme- 
oWt.mn nf thought and the cultivation of 


led to expect from the foundation. 1 tmnK men » mition purposes, though they tend airecriy auu 
would have been a very different place. It is a very fiiately to elevation of thought and the cultivation 
healthy place ; living is cheap ; they are agricultural y ie intellect of the students. 

people mainly ; it has a very fine staff of. Professors 1 ; Fncactlv Therefore, when a teacher has an eye 

ft is in no way inferior to the College at Belfast m its Jg- Passes which he knows hereafter will 

staff ; and I think it would have a future before it. , , , b v statistics and set forth in tabular form, 

1546. In your opinion would the fact that the Catho- . , . strong temptation not to teach 

lie students in Galway College .fell to such a very low J e subiert ^n the w7v he would teach it if he had a 
figure in 1888-9, under the regime of a ^athohe Presi- t , ^ _ g(j mU(jh B0 is that the case that the Pre- 
dent, he at all paralleled by the fact that ui Trinity f , , t, i {ast College informs me that a very large 

College, when the College was thrown open to <Mhjlic bi , tu dents who would have come to the Queen s 

and Dissenters in 1873, the number of Catholic students number °f : studfenfew^o w«u crammer8j ho look pot 

steadily went down? — Yes. . x xy,e Belfast character of teaching, but also- 

1547. Since 1873 the number of Catholic students in me y Dublin men. There are some of my own 

Trinity College has steadily decreased ?-Yes ; I think at that of the Dub n me ^ , g bptter for me for 
that is so. The Catholic students, of course, have more Examination purposes _ not to go to ^ther So- 


tliat is so. 8 The Catholic students, of course, have examination 1 JSpo S’ ’ not to go to Father So- 

gradually gone elsewhere ; the number of students has me ^o-aniLso’s lectures ; some other men 

increased in the Catholic Colleges very largely. “n mo’the lines of his lectures and the lines of 

1548. I believe it is the fact that even before the mil teacii me rue That iB w l ia t the crammer 

Bnyal University was established the Catholic students the b er. 

in Trinity College began markedly to diminish ?-Yes. does as distinct from 

* See page 367. O 
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Dublin. 1553. You say that the first-rate man will try, and, 
Sept.' 24, 1901. P ro b a bly, succeed in emancipating himself from that 


— influence?— Certainly. 

’Rev. William 1554. But still he has to face the same conflicting, 
Delany, or, at least, to a great extent, divergent interests — on 
b . j ., i.l.d. the one hand, the success of his pupils and the success 
of his institution, so far as it is bound up with the 
success of his pupils in a particular examination, 
and, on the other hand, the solid training of those 
pupils in the subject ?— Certainly. I have had per- 
sonal experience to a large extent of that. I have 
known several students to say that they found it a 
loss to attend the lectures of a man whom I regarded as 
a man of real genius in his department. He was a 
distinctly clever man ; but they would not attend his 
lectures, “Because," they said, “they are very little- 
use for our examination; it is very nice to listen to 
him ; but he does not help us in our examinations ; 
will you allow us to go to some other teacher.” 

1555. It does not pay? — It does not pay. 

1556. I was going to try to sum up the- position a 
little with regard to this. Looking now to the 
Pass examinations, and not taking into account 
the higher subject of Honours, would you hold that a 
teacher who regards the educational interests only of 
his pupils will not limit his teaching to certain pre- 
scribed books, that he will digress largely from the 
set subjects of an examination, that he will try to 
encourage a wider reading on the part of the students, 
and to give them glimpses beyond that which is in the 
least necessary for the immediate purpose of the ex- 
amination?— I should regard that as the first duty of 
a Professor deserving the name of Professor. I 
should like it to be the very first work of any man 
calling himself a Professor to illustrate from every 
branch of learning the subject he is teaching, to quote 
from authors in different languages, the same idea 
otherwise expressed, to have parallel passages, and so 
on, not one of whjch things would, in the slightest 
degree, come into the examination. That bears in- 
directly on what I said about having as Professors men 
of first-rate ability — a considerable body of them — 
who will spend their lives at it. As a matter of fact, 
a man is only beginning to be a first-rate scholar in 
that sense when he has gone well into the thirties, or is 
gettme on in thn fm-tips. 


Starkie, would not bo an evil, providwl a 
interfere too much. 11 did n ;i 

1559. A central Examining Board T ,i„ 

whether you would be inclined to think- 01 
would not interfere too much, and would 
objectionable in the higher examination L p *> 
and prizes as in these lower examinations L 05p 


nd prizes as in these lower examinations feTT 


1560. No; his Board was a Council? t 
Examining Board ; hut this would be a'CouncT^ 
of supervising Council. lcu . a son 


1561. That ivally quitu an.wm the poilltl , _ 
to put. Tliere is one point, however, which is oi - 


i-' who 1'uau-, uowever, which is nf 
g-ual ijiipw-taiioj, wliicli wo did allude to, but ,2 
I wish, as the question lias come up in tl i s f n Z. 
introduce again. To my mind, one of the^-" 
drawbacks to a solution which would Z, 1 ? 
continuance of the Rovnl 17,, * 


- lu ooiuiiou WHICH WOUld moan 

continuance of the Royal University, with th # 
dewment of a Catholic College within it, j s 


j "' * .L wimiiii. uouege witlun it, is than 
do not see any serious grounds for hoping that! ‘ 
nomh would come m under these conditUa^ 


think, it is very desirable that we should tii 
such a solution as would bring in, if not 
leiist the most distinguished and promising stud'™? 
of Maynooth, to combine their theological £ 
with the training of a great new UniversiW 
regard it as of very, very groat importance, It 
days that are now that priests should go out into I 
country, not merely with the excellent trainM 
knowledge which they certainly receive at MayL 
but also with the Cdc/irt — the public seal affixed SS 
knowledge— by which the local solicitor, or the W 
?haS Wi caUs h + l mseIf B ; A - • or M.A.’, would S 

w i- + h p ^ d *i sentleman who is at least his equal;; 

StsV,»S. Pn “‘ ' rf ‘° - d,areed With 


getting on in the forties, when his mind is richly 
stored, not merely with the literature of the particular 
language he is teaching, but of all the cognate lan- 
guages ; and not merely the languages themselves, but 
even the developments of Science, so far as they illus- 
trate that which is expressed in eloquent words by the 


1557. So that even in Pass teaching, if it is really 
of good quality, the teacher ought to try to give that 
larger and more correct view of his subject, to branch 
out into other departments of learning, and to try to 
throw light upon the general spirit of the author’s work 
and on his time, and other things, which cannot gain 
for him a single mark in the Pass examination?— Cer- 
tainly. J regard instruction, or the imparting of a 
■certain modicum of knowledge, as the very slightest 
of the duties of a true teacher. The quantity of the 


knowledge and the forms of tile knowledge’ as °given 


'“XoflaJ” iaSkairt 


“ i»<=nst in acquimg 
■M? h,m how to acquire, to develon, 
utilise knowledge — that is tile real taction Sf 


i»KtiS“o I r r cSf it Sl " SS V po, “ S ivill S t0 * he «™ral 

Z ffiP* OOtePlete control ot their 




C? i. XtT&™pre d “r; 


a lon S time— I can understand that where ™,l5 


lie money, !re giren X™‘*.OM ated^tT. *° 1> ' 

the prizes are of such a nature as to hold I 1 

permmient PreSoreliips/’S to^hefp^hSi 

petition itself will invariahlv , com ‘ 

ETll B8l "° u ‘ dI ’i“ d! " Sfc 

J ” u” ‘T U institutions where there 

‘ rgLff-s i ft 


1562. That was one of tliu questions I already put to 

7°!!’ 1 s[ ad to have it supplemented. Is it vour 

fS£L th !* If tlh-re were a University, not merd “ 
££f, lt wou!d result in the graduation of amid 
laigei nuDiher of priests?-! am confident of it. I 
have great confidence that with a college of that kind 
i’f a I! n S t]lR entu '<> confidence of the Catholic body d 
of the Episcopacy, it would have the effect, practical]!. 

S2lSLl£” e “ e in * ™ T ■**«• 

1563. Do you suppose that this view of yours is 
53 i 1 ? 1 r y i 3 800,1 ma " y who are in authority in & 
faun /—I have reason to believe that it is. I think I 
have mentioned already, that at the last meeting of 
the bynod, several bishops discussed that matte. 

icy sent for me to ask me to what extent it .would 
he feasible for them to send selected students, even in 
our present condition, to St. Stephen’s-green. hi 
matter of fact, some few priests who have already 
STr 1 ™ then- course have come up to go through i 
ttle Arts training at St. Stoplien’s-green. I believe, 
it we had suitable residence for them, and grounds, 
and a groat University college for University work, 
we would have very many, and, I believe, that n 
should have a very largo number of priests in Dublin 
undergoing trammg with the seculars in the saw 
college, as they are at Louvain, and as in the Roma 
University where I was myself for some years. 

1564. Prom the educational point of view, which is 
wie only one I am considering now, these two poinfs 
one may regard as settled— that you think a UniversitJ 
would in a high degree be preferable to a College, with 
respect to the two matters we were speaking of, the free 
dom of teaching in the colleges, and the University 
education of the priests ?— Yes 

Bl ‘ ® TARKIE - — As throwing some light, Dr- 
you have said about the desire it 
t0 x glve a liI)eral training to the priests, n 
-p ot a * ac * that they have sent to a University at 
one ° f their most distinguished students, who 
earned a Ph.D. there?-That is so. 

, P ™ feas °i- Ewing. — O ne further question with 
regard to the technical side of the new UniversitJ, 
supposing a Catholic University were established. I 
„ /ii U j* 01 ^ us yesterday that you would wish to 
see a full ^^development of technical instruction wita, 
or associated with such a University ?— Yes. I think the 
of thin gs in Ireland shows such a lament- 
firm ** must attract at once the atten- 

is +i the Commissioners, that, even including what 
thim/i;t gre f Univ o ra % of Dublin, we have not any 
nicaf training UatG ap P^ ances ^ or scientific and tech- 
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P***X be increased?— Oh, yes, very much. And 
f e , v ald that, if in the enlarged institution the Col- 
w of Science was adequately equipped and properly 
5 siiitablv manned in certain branches about which 
“ .hould feel certain misgivings, there would be no 
difficulty about our students going there. As a Jnattei 
SBR at present send some of my students there for 
branches of Engineering and Chemistry. 

1569 That leads me to the particular pomt I wanted 
1 u • „ A«t Would you consider, if there was 
m ^adequate*' endowment^ and equipment of Chairs 
snch. as Electrical Engineering, or other cognate 
C h ecta in the College of Science, that it would be 
nSry to expend public money in providing a 
Scale equipment in the new University ?— I do not 
s t would in subjects like Electrical Engineering, 
pure^ Mathematical Science, or Applied Mathematics ; 
L t I am not at all so sanguine about the mibjecis 
which involve questions where religion may indirect^ 
I' brought in, such, for ' instance, as questions of 
Biology, Evolution, and Geology, where men of Science, 
unfortunately, do not confine themselves to Science, 
but also will give their ideas of how that particular 
Science bears on dogmatic teaching. 


1570. I mean only Engineering studies where one has 

to do with other foundations than the foundations •„£ ^ 
belief?— Yes. x „ 

1571. So far as such studies go— I mean, strictlv 
Engineering studies — you do not consider there would 
be any serious difficulty? — No; I send some of my 
students there at present. I have no Engineering Pro- 
fessors, and I send my Engineering students there. 
Some of them come to me — some resident students, 
even — they wish to have a college to live in, they do 
not like to go to Trinity College, for various reasons, 
so they study with me certain other branches of know- 
ledge, and they go to the College of Science for the.r 
Engineering instruction. That would still go on under 
any enlargement of the College of Science. 

1572. In fact, a working arrangement might be 
come to, I take it, between the new University and th>. 
College of Science, which would not mean the simple 
absorption of the College of Science in the University? 
— Certainly ; it would be a college outside for certain 
branches o‘f work, but in a University'. 

1573. But under entirely independent control?— 
Under entirely independent control. 

1574. Chairman. — The only thing I want to ask you 
is, I suppose it would be agreeable to you if some of 
the Commissioners paid you a visit so as to see the 
buildings and your equipment generally? — Oh, cev- 

**1575. That can be arranged, perhaps, subsequently? 
— Yes. 


Alexander Anderson, Esq., m.a., 


iL.d. , President and Professor of Natural Philosophy, Queen’s College, 
Galway, examined. 


1576. Chairman.— Dr. Anderson, you are Head of 

Queen’s College, Galway ? — Yes. -r . , 

1577. And I think you are Professor of Natuial 

Ph 1578° P When were you appointed ?— As Professor of 
Natural Philosophy I was appointed sixteen years ago. 
1579. And as President? — In March, 1899. 


more intimate with the various problems that arise in 
the different colleges. J 

1592. Dt> you think that there should be some repre- 
sentation of the Colleges?— Oh, yes. I think the Col- 
leges ought to be represented, and the teachers also. 

1593. But first of all, about the Colleges. Which 
Colleges do you think should be represented ?— The 

rwWos Will with, should be represented, 


1579. And as President ?— In March,1899. Queen’s Colleges, to begin with, should he represented, 

1580. For the phxpo.es of ttis Wirt". J Sid, of oouvj, Univexiity College. But that would be 

and not intrusive to ask are you a 1 rotestai t a ,^ atter to ^ considered afterwards. I am rather 

thinking of the reconstruction of the Boyal University 


Catholic ?— I am a Protestant. 

IS MSSS, Boy.! 


University? — 'No. 

1583. Your predecessor was? — Oh, yes. 


as a teaching university. . . 

1594. You think it ought to be made a teaching 
University?—! think it ought to he made a teaching 


1583. Your predecessor was f— on, yes. University. 

1584. I mean your predecessor in Hie office of Presi- T hat Js the mogt radical change that could be. 

onf nf fWpn’o Onlleoe. Galway « — res. _ , . , .1 . , ....... fnc.f. that a 


low. i mean juui -- — - 1595. That is the most radical ciiange xnim 

dent of Queen’s College, Galway f— les. Qn wbat grounds?— On account of the fact that a 

1585. But I believe your absence from that body is University which is a mere examining body neces- 

due -to the peculiar arrangement for preserving the garjly lias a gl . ea t many defects. 

balance between the two creeds 1— Quite so. jggg Are you satisfied with the Examining Boards? 

1586. From your long experience in Galway you must _u b) yes, so far as my experience goes. Of course, 

be in a position to give us some help in regard to the j ]lave on i y experience of the Board to which I belonged 

question we have to consider. First of all, about the myge if_ t he Natural Philosophy Board. 

working of the Boyal University. Will you he BO goo I5g7. But, as charged with the interests of your Col- 
as to give your views? — I have put down some . g j’ dare g T0U are hi a position to state whether 

views in the summary which I have submitted. you are satisfied" that your pupils get fair play at the 

1587. But we have printed this merely to make it examinations, for instance ? — I have heard grumbling 

the basis of your statement ?-I think it is not accurate Qn the t of slu dents, but so far as I am concerned 

to sav that the Boyal University is a failure, because myself f a m quite satisfied with the fair play of the 

the establishment of the Boyal University was simply university. I have no complaint to make of it. 

for three purposes, viz., to prescribe courses tor - Have you anv criticism to offer on the existing 

dents, to test the knowledge of students by sxa. system or the regulations for the examinations ?— Oh, 

tion, and to confer degrees. I think it has done it. 3 j thin ]- the re are very many defects m them, 

work very well, as far as my experience goes, m piesciiu- instancej in awar ding Passes and Honours, the 

ing courses, for example, it has kept, as I have said 1 Wxaminine Board simply recommends that a certain 

statement, fully abreast of the work done by otbei and thafc Vcertain number get Honours ; 

* mo»t tap®*”* “Sn.tions it has no yoiee in the maiding of MOMw. 


statement, ruuy aurcast m * number pass ana tnat a certain uumuot , 

Universities, which is a most important matter. Jt has n0 70 ice in the awarding of Exhibitions. To my 

1588. And the courses for the vanous dxamina mind the examiners me the persons best qualified to 

are more extensive than they were in the old yu awaid Exhibitions as well as to award Passes and 

University?— Oh, yes. . Honours. , ... 

1589. What are the new courses that have been in- 159 g. Are you for having all the erananataons in 

troduced ? — Courses for Music, Agriculture, and Teach- Dublin 0 r do you thiffic some of them could be ‘Evolved 
ing, for example. upon the Colleges -May I sketch a Tery rough schem^ 

the Senate doe. not eonoh* of the - f 22 {tol’S! m, the Quean’. Col- 

think it ought to consist. I think it should cons sity, t ~ University College, and any other 

men engaged now or previously in educational work leges, the C thought worthy of being included, 

il* ™5lA Fox instance, of men who has. been Fro- h though ^ ^ , loula 

fessors or who actually are Professors now m t A Saleses, a certain number the graduates, 

various colleges. a ?rtTcertain num1ier the teachers in the Colleges, to- 

1591. You do not mean to the whole extent <— No, ana ot hers who might be appointed by the 

bat principally of men of that kind. They are naturally getner wit. y Q2 
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Lord Lieutenant. There should be a Standing Com- 
Uubun. mittee, just as we have now. With regard to the ex- 
cept 24 1901. animations, I think the Matriculation examination of 
— - ' the University should be held in the Colleges. The equalis- 

Alexander j ng 0 f the standards in the different Colleges would, 
AndersoD, Esq., j suppose, be a matter for the Standing Committee, or 
m.a., ll.d. | or some 0 th er Board appointed by the Senate. Then I 
think there are at present too many examinations. For 
instance, to get an Arts degree a student has now to 
pass Matriculation, First University, Second Univer- 
sity, and Degree. I think there is one too many there. 
Again, a Medical student has to pass the Matriculation 
examination and the First University examination in 
Arts, and then he begins the Medical course for the 
Medical examinations. Similarly for students in En- 
gineering they have to pass the Matriculation examina- 
tion and the First University examination, and then 
they go on with their Engineering course. I think 
that after passing the Matriculation a student 
ought, by attending one of the Colleges and going 
through the course there in the subjects of the First 
University examination and passing a Sessional exami- 
nation at the end of the session, to be looked upon as 
having passed the First University Examination. Then, 
if he goes in for Medicine, he can begin his Medical 
course ; if he goes in for Engineering, he can go 
on with his Engineering course, and so on. If he 
is an Arts student he can go on with his Arts courses. 
That would reduce the University examinations by one. 

1601. There is, I believe, a pretty general feeling that 
there is too much examination ? — Oh, yes ; there is no 
doubt whatever about that. There is too much exami- 
nation in Ireland, both Intel-mediate and University. 
But I have heard this multiplicity of examinations 
justified by the assumption that an Irish boy will not 
work unless he has an examination to work for. 

1602. Is that a peculiar characteristic of the Irish 
boy?— It is supposed to be, I think. It has been 

dven to me as a reason why there should be a 
ledical examination at the end of every year, that 
if there is a lapse of two years you cannot get a 
student to work. 


f{< 


_ 1604. Have you observed that as being really pecu- 
liarly a characteristic of the Irish people, or do you not 
think it applies to all youths, irrespective of nationality? 
—I think that, if true, it is the result of the Interme- 
diate Education system in Ireland ; there is an exami- 
nation at the end of every year, and the boys and girls 
of the country are induced to look forward to the 
examination and to work for the examination, and 
they carry that into the University course. 

1605. Have you any further remarks to make on the 
Royal University m its examining work?— Of course, 
there is the matter of the Standing Committee awarding 
the Honours and Passes. The Examining -Board merely 
recommends, and the Standing Committee then award 
the Passes and Honours. I think when the examiners, 
who are supposed to know most about the examination 
work, make certain recommendations those recommenda- 
tions ought to be followed. 

1606. We have had some information as to the work- 
ing from those who have taken part in it, so I daresay 
J0 ?cnr? Ul T d prefer to leave that?— Oh, yes ; very well. 

1607. I mean, you are merely telling us what you 
have heard from other people?— Yes, practically. Of 
Colmnittee 6 n ° esperience of fche work of the Standing 

N °n , n V0Uld *25 kindl 7 tell us something about 
your own College. First of all, would you tell me 
are . m08t of tlie young men who come 
<**'*&* going to be ? — Some of them become 
“{ “pi aon } e me >lical doctors, some enter the Presby- 

SSSSa. 0 ' ™ rrefibyterians 

ik-m 63 ! th !? k the 7 3 ft good teaching there. 

th“sLS'S? tt "' « f «. *» 

.. “ T 8“' 

alt a™ 0 ,!? it: t "" Idl • t0 3m ’ “ >“ ten Biggestad 
f° man -V prizes— pecuniary prizes— to be 
obtained at Galway, that there is an invasion of Ulster 

wav? W ?°do n n tl,eir lmrels easily at oS 

way l I do not think that is true. 

szsgsss**- wh ° ■»" —■* «• 


1613. Have you heard that before ?— I have h 
before, yes ; I have very often heard that 6a ™ ‘ l 

1614. But you do not think it is true?— I v 

examinations are just as difficult at Galway 
fast, and that they get their Scholarships with , 
as good answering. I would not say with Quit# . 1 
answering, but I do not think there is much a;*!!®® 5 

1615. You adverted to this point in yom f n®* 
of the various professions to which your studerc? 5 * 
You mentioned engineers, medical doctors and P & 
terian ministers. Now, what other profession? 6 ?' 
your College feed?— Of course, there is the 

sion, but very few students go in for that sT 
students enter the public service, the Indian Civil e 
*»•; N.»jr Mudical Servica, 

1616. Then, again, from what classes of socielw 

your students come ?— Principally, I should sav 
the farming class and from the mercantile class-2? 
middle class. ® 

1617. You have no residents in Galway CollwM 
Oli, no ; the students reside in lodgings. “ ' 

1618. Just exercising their own choice in find™, 
lodgings?— Oh, no ; tile lodgings are all licensed. 

1619. By the College authorities ?— By me, as Ptsi 
dent. 

1620 Now, as regards religion. I think we W 
somewhere the statistics ?— Yes. There are no cofe 
for which the statistics are so full as for the QneeS 
Colleges ; every information can be obtained from to 
Calendars and yearly Reports. 

1621. Then, I think, we probably need not tro# 
you about it. What is the proportion, just taking it 
roughly, of Roman Catholics to Protestants ?— AW 
half-and-half — about 50 per cent, are Roman Catfe- 
lies.* 

1622. Do you happen to know if the Roman Catho- 
lics are chiefly from the neighbourhood of Galway, c 
do they come from any distance? — I think they an 
chiefly from the neighbourhood, but I cannot speak 
with certainty about that. 

1623. We have tables of statistics which are so cob- 
plete that I do not think I need trouble you on tint 
point, as it would be merely repeating what we foe 
already in a very clear form. You have some worna 
attending your College ? — Yes ; this year I think fa 
are ten. 

1624. And what are they training themselves fot- 
teacliers, or what ? — I suppose they are. Of course, on* 
cannot exactly tell what they are training themselra 
for until they leave the College. Two of our students, 
two graduates in Modern Literature, who left last year 
are now teaching, one in a school in Dublin, and to 
other abroad. 

1625. Have you any views as to the constitution d 
your own Board ? — I think my views might be tata 
from the scheme I have put before the Commission. 

1626. Would you just kindly run over it?— AW 
changes in the constitution of the College? 

1627. Yes? — This scheme did not get very far. 

1628. Just give ns a summary of it? — There ws a 

Committee appointed 

1629. A Committee on what, appointed by whoml- 
By the Council of the College, to draw up a report is 
to cer-tain changes that might he of advantage into 
College. This report, which is printed in my state- 
ment, was adopted by the Committee, unanimously, a- 
cept as regards one point, where there was a differ®* 
of opinion. 

1630. Was this in your time? — Oh, yes. 

1631. You were then a Professor? — Yes. 

1632. Perhaps, as we do not seem to be getting aloM 
very quickly, we may take it that you put in we re- 
ports which were prepared by that Committee.! " 0,ll _ 
that do ? — Very well, unless the Commission want 
to explain about the Board of Visitors. 

1633. Will you be so good ns to do that?-A refer# 
to the College Statutes will give the present 

the Board of Visitors. This scheme was simply tt 
crease the powers of the Board of Visitors, arm 
change its constitution. At present the Boa: ” ' 
Visitors consists of six members. The s “! _ 
proposed to increase the number to ten, five ® , 
were to represent the County Councils of Ccmnang • 
and the other five thp graduates of the College ^ 
corporate body. T think the Commission will u 
stand that from the Document. , _ „( 

1634. Most Rev. Dr. Healy.— Dr. Anderson, 
course, if I may seem in my remarks or questio 

en’s College, Galway, number 2,623, of wbom or ^ ^ 


t See page 363. 
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find any fault with the state of things in Galway, I 
wish it to be distinctly understood, for the benefit of 
the public, that it does not apply personally to you or 
io your colleagues?— Thank you, my lord. 

1655. It is the system I object to, not the indivi- 
duals. You made one answer a while ago which, I 
think’ is hardly accurate. In reply to a question as 
to the proportion of Catholics to non-Catholics in Gal- 
way College, you said it was about 50 per cent. ? — Yes. 

1636. I find, from your own report of the number 

who entered the College for the first time last year, that 
there were thirty-five, of whom only twelve were Catho- 
j jcs ; That is the number who entered, my lord. 

1637. For that year. Now I will take the number 
actually in attendance for four years. In 1897-1898, 
out of ninety-one, thirty-six were Catholics ; in 1898- 
1899, out of eighty-three, twenty-eight were Catholics ; 
in 1899-1900, out of 110, forty-eight were Catholics ; 
and for the last year, out of ninety-seven, thirty-eight 
were Catholics. So you see you must reduce that per- 
centage very considerably. It is not much more than 
33 per cent., I should say, but I cannot make it up 
now. I will not trouble you with anything about the 
Koyal University, but you have presented some inte- 
resting schemes for the improvement of things in Gal- 
way, from the agricultural and technical point of view. 
•One of the purposes of this Commission is to investi- 
gate the state of higher technical education in Ireland, 
and to ascertain the existing provision, and the provi- 
sion that may be necessary to improve it, I presume. 
You properly say somewhere in this report of yours 
that agriculture is the chief industry in the West of 
Ireland ? — Yes. 

1638. In fact, I take it that you will agree with me 
in saying that the people in the West of Ireland have 
nothing except the harvest of the land, and the harvest 
•of the sea and the sea-coast ? — Yes. 

1639. You agree with me, also, I should say, in say- 
ing that the state of agriculture in the Western Pro- 
vince is the most backward, not only in Ireland, but 
probably in the Three Kingdoms — do you agree with 
that? — Oh, yes. 

1640. We need not go into the causes of that, but the 
fact is there. And there is no place where practical 
Agricultural Science is more needed? — That is so. 

1641. The land that is cultivated is cultivated badly, 
a great deal of it, and the best is not cultivated at all ; 
is not that so?— Yes, that is so. 

1642. You have drawn up what I consider to be an 
admirable scheme for the improvement of agriculture 
in the West of Ireland. You suggest a School of Agri- 
culture in the Queen’s College, and a Professor of Agri- 
culture? — Yes. 

1643. You suggest lectures in the counties of the 
province— schools for butter-making, certain exhibi- 
tions, and so on, which would cost about £3,700 a year? 
—Yes. 

1644. Now, coming also to the fishing industry, 
which is very important in the West of Ireland, yon 
are aware, I suppose, that the Koyal Dublin Society 
has established a kind of fishing laboratory at Cleggan ? 
—So I understand. 

1645. For the investigation of the life history of 
fishes, and other questions of that kind?— Yes. 

1646. They are also trying to cultivate pisciculture, 
are they not? — Yes. 

1647. And that, I believe, also requires scientific 
knowledge ? — Yes. 

1648. And the Professors of Queen’s College could 
do a great deal to aid in that ? — There is no doubt about 
that. 

1649. We may take it for granted, therefore, that 
both agriculture and pisciculture can be greatly im- 
proved in the West of Ireland by the establishment of 
scientific classes of this kind in Queen’s College. There 
is a Technical School in Galway, is there not? — Yes ; 

I am a member of the Committee of fhe school. 

1650. I am glad of that, because you will know all 
about it. I suppose. Father Daily is one of the 
managers? — Yes. 

1651. I suppose he lias done a great deal by his per- 
sonal exertions to make that school a success? — Oh, 

: a sreat deal of credit is due to him for the energy 
with which he has worked. 

1652. Had you to get a teacher from England for 
nat school ? — Oh, ves : we have had several teachers 

from England. 

- 1653. T on could not get a suitable teacher in Ireland, 
'ntact, I sunpose? — Father Lallv, I think, had most 
o do with the getting of teachers. 
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1654. We have the fact, at any rate, that you had 
to go to England for a teacher. It is not merely in 
Galway, but everywhere else in Ireland it is the same. 
There is not a single technical teacher to be got in Ire- 
land ; you have to go to England or Scotland. That is 
a fact to my knowledge. There is hardly any 
means at present in Ireland for training 
technical teachers in any branch of technical 
knowledge, as Mr. Horace Plunkett will probably 
tell us hereafter, and he is making very imperfect at- 
tempts at present to give a very imperfect training to 
these teachers, as the Bishop of Limerick told us the 
other day. The fact is that there is great need for a 
Technical College or a Technical Faculty of Science in 
the West of Ireland, and elsewhere, to train teachers 
in these subjects, and to aid in the purposes of tech- 
nical instruction. Do you agree with that? — Yes. 

1655. I agree with you thoroughly that in all these 
things Galway College could do a great deal? — Yes, I 
think both of these reports admit that. 

1656. Wait for one moment. In all these things 
Galway College could do a great deal if certain ob- 
stacles were removed. We agree as to the necessity for 
doing this work ; but I think I can undertake to show 
you that it is absolutely impossible to do anything with 
it at present. Now, you propose, or you expect, to get 
from the Department of Agriculture and Technical In- 
struction £10,000 to begin with, to get a farm and the 
other necessary equipment? — Yes. 

1657. Are you aware of the fact that the Agricul- 
tural Department can vote no money for that pur- 
pose without the sanction of the Agricultural Board?- - 
Oh, yes. 

1658. I happen to be an elected member of that 
Board myself. You are aware that that Agricultural 
Board consists of twelve members, eight of them 
elected, and four of them named by the Department? 
— Yes. 

1659. Now I put you this question : Do you think 
that that Agricultural Board would vote you one shil- 
ling even for this most excellent purpose, so long as 
Queen’s College, Galway, remains as it is constituted 
at present ?— I do not think so ; I quite agree. 

1660. You agree that it would not vote you oue 
shilling ? — Yes. 

1661. I quite agree with you, too? — That is so much 
against the Agricultural Board, I think. 

1662. You may be perfectly certain, however, it will 
do nothing. You suggest, also, that the County Coun- 
cils should contribute money for the purpose of carry- 
ing out the excellent programme which you have here 
outlined. Do you think the County Councils would 
vote one shilling for the purposes here indicated, so 
long as Galway College remains under its present con- 
stitution? — I quite agree. 

1663. You suggest, also, that you should get, in 
Galway, certain additional lecturers and assistant Pro- 
fessors. Do you think there is the least chance of the 
Government voting money for these additional teachers 
in Galway College so long as the small amount of work 
indicated in your own Report is done for the money you 
get?— I do not admit that the amount of work we do is 
small. 

1664. How many graduates had you last year ? — I 
do not think the work of a college should be entirety 
computed by the number of heads in the college or the 
number of graduates. 

1665. At any rate, it is a great element in estimating 
the work of a college? — It is an element which every- 
body in Ireland seems to lay the greatest stress upon. 
I do not think it is everything in a college. I think 
the Professors of a college might do very useful work, 
even if there were no students in it at all. 

1666. By research? — Yes. 

1667. It is very hard for the public, at any rate, to 
estimate the work done in that direction? — It is 
easy to estimate it by the number of heads. 

1668. At any rate, the number of graduates that 
you have, and the number of students who attend, are 
very small? — That is not the fault of the College, I 
think. 

1669. I will keep to this branch of the subject, at 
present. I want to have your opinion as to what 
changes should be made in the constitution of the 
College, so that we might have a chance of getting the 
money from the Agricultural Department, and from 
the County Councils, and from the Govemment—the 
three sources that you yourself indicate. There is a 
body in the North of Ireland called the Koyal Univer- 
sity Graduates’ Association?” — I have read their docu- 
ment. 


Dublin. 
Sept. 2a" 1901. 

Alexander 

Anderson, Eaq., 

M.A., LL.D. 
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1670. I am glacl to hear it. 


Dr. M'Eeown i 


President of the Association! 'j®' . + i,: 0 nnimililet, 


leagues did not carry out. Ho says— Dr. Starkt 
quoted it a little while ago, but it is worth quotiiw 
again— 1 ' For whom were these new Colleges intendtil 

•, ... Who will derive the benefit from them? In the North 

in his address:— "It is.to be ! nopeo ^t,, t ho Presbyterians ; in the South and West the ll Qmat 

fast), “ that shortly tins College will b ^ oroug Oatllo , ins > Who derives the benefit, let me ask Z 

closer touch with the closer Dr. Anderson, in Galway College, at present? jJ 

you not wish to see tuuway ^ ^ o{ lhc fllMV llol „ 10 iv Presbyterians in it, this year, fromtfe 

w" C h f fthh\k !Taw admitted that in this Report of North than Catholics^rom the^ West-thirteen P ts . 
thl Committee ns to the changes in the constitul 
the College. . . , , 

1672. I want to got it from you m erulmce. 

^1673. Do you wish to see Galway College h 
into closer touch with the people of the West 


only twelve Catholics? So that the 




byter , . ~ — 

purpose of Sir Robert Peel is not carried out ii. >uol 
respect?- I suppose that Sir Robert Peel thoughts • 
present arrangement would satisfy them. 

1686. Exactly. ‘Do you think,” lie says, "that 
the same spirit that presided over their establish®: 
will not induce the authors of the Bill to seek to found 
them on principles which shall be acceptable to 4 
body for whom they are intended ’’—that is, the 
Catholics iii the South ami the West. Do you not 
think that, if wo should recommend a modification ot 
the constitution so as to make these Colleges arcoptab!; 
to the people of the South ami West we should fe , 
doing exactly what Sir Robert Peel intended to <>i ■ 
Does not that follow ? — Yes, I suppose so, but it is i 
that the Statutes of the College were approved kj i 


1674 The President of this Association here says : 

"I hold it to be sound policy to give no money (oven 
to Belfast, which is doing good work), till tlie consti- 
tution of the College is settled on mod™ liras ~ 
what, he calls “modem or popular " lines Would 
yon apply that principle also to Galway and Col t . 
that they ought not to get one shilling until the con- 
stitution of their Colleges is settled on populai or 

modern lines?— I think it would be an advantage to ^ 

have the governing body of the College a representative tli ,, Oatliolic Hierarchy 
to dy- -tT 1 9 T>„+ t ami not nrenared to co so 1687. It is not a fact ; but I will not enter into that 

l 6 75- ^ el T g°o d ^ ut present 1 to get one shill- question?— At first, the Statutes were approved h 

nc arc the Catholic Hierarchy, were they not? • 
now constituted. 1688. That is not a fact,?— Then by very distin- 

1676. I am speaking now only of any proposed in- guisliod members of the Catholic Hierarchy, 

crease of funds. You ought not to get anything fur- 1689. By-aml-byo I will discuss that question ss 
ther until you arrange your College on a sounder basis . muc i, as y ml please, but at present I will confine my- 
—I will not admit that. self to this point. Sir Robert Peel says— and do y« 

1677. Will you answer that question, if you please. a „ rce w jtli him — “ Have we ever denied that the cordial 
Do you accept that principle? — I accept the principle co-operation of Roman Catholics would be aimed 
that the College would be improved if the governing ossen tial to the success of these Colleges ”?— Oh, w. 


body were more represent at: , . 

1678. Dr. M'Keown says, and the students have 
adopted it, that “the President and all the Professors 
are appointed by Dublin Castle.” Do you approve of 
that method of appointment? — I think it is a^very 




I admit that. 

1690. Therefore, if we are to expect Galway to lea 
real success in the future, we must try to modify fo 
constitution in such a way as to make the co-operatica 
of the Catholics — bishops, priests, and people— a sill- 


rood way of appointing tho infiltration in promntingthe success of the Cd- 

lent. I think you get very good Professors _hy that ^ ^ jiot that s l 0 ^__ Y o. S ; or the Cathoho bishop , 


method of appointment, and always have done. t 

1679. Do you not think you might get very good ■ ' 

Professors if they were appointed by a respectable 
governing body, on the recommendation of an aca- 
demic Council? — Oh, yes ; that is quite possible. 

1680. And also allowing a veto to the Crown? — 

Yes, that is quite possible ; but that does not show, of 
course, that the present method is a bad one. 

1681. We spoke, a while ago, of bringing the institu- 
tion into touch with the people of the district. Do 
you think that most men, or most of the people in the 
West of Ireland, like any institution that can he 
called a 11 Castle ” institution? Do they like it?— T. 
suppose it is true, my lord, that they do not like it. 

.1682. Hi fact, that is one of the elements that make 
it unpopular? — It is an unfortunate thing that they 
do not like it. 

1683. That they do not like it— that is what I want 
to bring out. You have no chance of getting that 
College into touch with the people of the district 


s another way )i 


ight to change their minds. That i 

as they are ? — There are 


1691. Wo must take them 
two ways of doing it. 

1692. Wo must take facts as they are. I ta* 

that is nearly all I have to ask you. What I wantd 
to get out is this : that you have outlined an admirao.: 
schcmo for tho improvement of Galway College, of | 
agricultural instruction and technical instruction it ! 
the restricted sense, and, what I may call piscatona. , 
instruction, in the West of Ireland, which is ray • 
greatly needed. There is nothing else so necessary 
for the welfare of the province ; but it is lmpossiok 
to take even one effective step in that direction m cot- . 
nee t ion with Galway Collego until we have cnanK-l - 
its constitution and, as Dr. M'Keown said, brought a j 
into touch with tho people. | 

1693. Mr. Justice Maddkn. — T have one point only!! * 
•emarks as to the eS* | 

Ireland. I P res ? x - i 


bring before you. You made s 
of examinations upon teaching i 


long as it is a Castle institution, and these appoint- “i~“ oramiM- 

made from Dublin Castle-not the least those remarks were directed gainst public 


tions, and not examinations in a school or Ce-— * 
the subjects taught? — Yes, quite so. What , 


meats aie 

chance? — That, I suppose, is correct. Of course, I do 
not admit that you cannot have very good Professors 
by the appointments from Dublin Castle. 

1684. I do not want you to go further than you have 
done. At any rate, you agree with me that it is im- 
possible to expect the College to become a popular col- , r>. - - 

lege so long as that system of appointment is carried which has hitherto prevailed under the 
out. Do you think, from your experience of the West, system ? — Yes. . ^ 


would lie an admirable examination is an examinab 
on work done in the year by the Professor. 

1694. That is what you wanted to bring out 
re referring to a system of examinations such as 
’hich has hitherto Prevailed under the Intermeoi - 


and the fact that the clergy of the West — the Catholic 1696. And the remark you made is 

bishops and priests — take by far the most important I entirely agree, that the existence for so m i- 
part in every effort for the improvement of technical of that system of public examinations has air ^ 
and agricultural instruction, and so on, it is possible thoughts of teachers and pupils rather to a sy 
to make Galway a popular college in touch with the examination than to a system of teaching? 1 . , ,, 
people so long as the bishops and the clergy find it 1696. That is the point I thought you wa ' 
their duty to hold aloof from it on account of its con- bring out, and that was underlying the ob , 


stitution ? Do you think there is the least chance of that it is hard to get an Irish Btunens iu j 

.*• - -£~i~ -• - i examination. Yon do not rig* 


making it a popular college, or attracting Catholics with a view to an examination, xuu ™ ^ 

to it under those circumstances? — I think not. that to a double dose of idleness in the national 

1685. I am glad to find that you agree with Sir ter, but rather to the system of examinations wm 

Robert Peel, and that if we were now to recommend existed hitherto ? — Yes. ., c & 

a modification in the constitution of the Queen’s Col- 1697. You are aware that np to last year « ^ 
leges, in Cork, Galway, and Belfast, on the same lines, possible, under the Statute administered by tM ;(s 

we should be only doing what Sir Robert Peel intended mediate Board, to distribute the funds except 
■*> do, but what, for some reason or another, his col- basis of a public examination?— Yes. 


r another, his col- 
*The Irish University Question, address by Dr. M'Keown, 1900. 
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1698. And that under the recent Statute a system of 
inspection is aboflt to be established ? — Yes. 

1699. Sir Richard Jebb. — I think you told us that, 

personally, you did not know of any ground for com- 
plaint in" regard to the examinations of the Royal Uni- 
versity?— Yes. , , , , 

1700. But that you had heard some occasional 
grumblings from students? — Yes. 

° 1701. Now, in the case of such complaints, what 
kind of grievance did they allege?— I have heard, for 
instance, complaints of students being “ ground ” for 
oral examinations up to the very time of the examina- 
tion. 

1702. “Ground,” that is, prepared by private 
tutors ?— Yes, not by private tiitors, but by Examiners 
—those who were on the Examining Board. 

1703. That Examiners were at the same time engaged 
in preparing candidates? — Were at the same time en- 
gaged in preparing candidates, yes. 

1704. These Examiners, I suppose, were resident in 
Dublin'?— Yes. 

1705. Does it occur to any great extent that, in pre- 
paring for the examinations of the Royal University, 
students of Galway College resort to the aid of teachers 
other than the Professors of the College? — I think not. 
They do in Belfast, I know, but there is no opportunity 
in Galway. We have no private tutors in Galway. 

1706. Do they ever go to Dublin shortly before the 
examinations, or at any time during the period when 
they are preparing for the examinations? — Not to my 
knowledge. Of course, Medical students resort to Dub- 
lin for hospitals, and, perhaps, get taught as well ; but 
I am not aware of any other instances. 

1707. In the scheme which you sketched, you propose 
that the Royal University should be a teaching Uni- 
versity ? — Yes. 

1708. That is to say, as I understand, a University 
composed of colleges which teach? — Yes. 

1709. Would there be any teaching staff of this 
teaching University, apart from the teaching staffs of 
the colleges ? — Oh, no, I should think not. 

1710. Would you propose that in becoming a teach- 
ing University the Royal University should cease to 
be an Examining Board for students who did not come 
up from any one of the constituent colleges ? — There is 
a difficulty about that — the examination of women. 
There is no college in Ireland that I know of that is 
properly equipped to become a teaching college for 
women, and I think it would be hard to take away from 
women the privilege they now have of getting a degree. 
It would be also hard for them to be obliged to go into 
•one of the recognised, or affiliated, colleges. 

1711. Do you think there is any considerable number 
of students, in the South and West of Ireland espe- 
cially, who, for some reason, do not find it convenient 
to go to a college, but prefer to study privately, and 
then offer themselves for examination ? — That is true ; 
but I do not think it would be a great loss to the coun- 
try if they did not get a degree. 

1712. I think that is rather an important point. 
You think there is ail appreciable number of these 
•men? — No doubt of it ; but it would not be a loss to 
the country if they were not able to get a degree with- 
out going to a college. It would be better for the coun- 
try if they Were induced to go to a college. 

_ 1713. Do you think there are many who would con- 
sider going to a college impracticable for them?— -I do 
not think it would apply to very many. Some National 
school teachers, no doubt, who take advantage of the 
Royal University, would find it impracticable to go to 
a college. 

1714. You said that you would not consider it any 
loss to the country if these persons did not get a de- 
gree?— I think not. 

1715. It is very interesting to learn your opinion 
npon this point. Would you mind giving your grounds 
for that opinion? Why do you think it would not be 
a matter for regret if such men could not obtain a 
degree? — Because I do not think the degree, itself is of 
T ery much value, unless the recipient has been taught at 
a college. It is a degree obtained by examination and by 
reading up certain courses. 

You do not entertain any doubt as to the value 
ot the examination test ? The examination is in itself 
a satisfactory test of knowledge, is it not? Does the 
examination not prove the possession of certain attain- 
Yes, that is quite true. 

1716a. If the students of the class I am thinking of 
ave acquired those attainments by private study, is it 


not desirable for them, and, possibly, also for the country, 
thar they should receive the degree, and have some 
evidence that they possess those attainments? — Yes 1 
dare say it is ; but they are generally Pass men, and 
m almost all cases these are Pass degrees. They 
really are not of very much value. 

1717. Professor Ewing. — I should like to ask one or 
two questions, Dr. Anderson, with referenoe to a sug- 
gestion which has already been put before us, that in a 
scheme of University Education in Ireland, it might 
be practical to convert the Queen’s College, Galway, into 
a technical, ami, mainly, agricultural college. I want 
to know how far the Queen’s College, Galway, is satisfy- 
ing a local want, as distinguished from a general want 
for instruction in other than technical subjects? — I do 
not think its instruction is generally one supplying a 
local want of any kind. Do you mean is the instruc- 
tion adapted particularly to the district? 

1718. I do not mean that. What I meant was, that 
you have a certain number of Arts students there, and, 
at first sight, it might appear a hardship that a college 
which is teaching such Arts students should cease to be 
an Arts college. How far are these Arts students local 
men?— I really could not answer without looking up 
the statistics of the College. I think there are a great 
number of them local men, and a great number come 
from the town of Galway. 

1719. Your total number of students, I think, is 
110? — Yes; 110 last session, and ninety-seven for the 
present session. 

1720. T am reading from your report of the session, 
1899-1900?— Yes. 

1721. I see you have a total number of fifty-eight 
Scholars and Exhibitioners, wlm were awarded forty- 
five Scholarships and thirteen Exhibitions. I take it 
that those fifty-eight Scholars and Exhibitioners had 
pecuniary assistance towards their studies? — Yes. 

1722. I suppose that the large proportion of Scholar- 
ships has the effect o,f drawing students from other 
parts of Ireland ?— There is no doubt there is an induce- 
ment to get Scholarships, which assist students in their 
work. 

1723. I think you had seven graduates in Arts ? — Yes. 

1724. And in 'Law no graduates ? — No, none in Law. 

1725. I see there were three Law students, two of 
whom were Presbyterians ; so that-, as far as Law is con- 
cerned, it does not look as though there was any very 
large amount of local support? — There is no advantage 
gained by Law students coming to Galway. 

1726. The same applies to Medical students? — Yes. 
to some extent. 

1727. You had only three Medical graduates? — Yes. 

1728. These figures seem to support the suggestion, 
lmt I would like to have your views upon the question 
as to the practicability of virtually converting Galway 
College into a Technical College, in the event of greater 
facilities for the study of Arts and other subjects being 
established in other parts of Ireland? — If a Technical 
College is established in Galway, T do not see where the 
students are to come from. 

1729. Not even in Agriculture ?— No, because a cer- 
tain amount of education is necessary to take advantage 
of it. The educated men do not exist in the West of 
Ireland who could take advantage of such instruction. 

1730. I should assume, of course, that ft College with 
Scientific Chairs would not he restricted to technical 
subjects absolutely?— I quite understand. 

1731. I mean that there should be represented in the 
■College those branches of Science connected with the 
locality? — If it were converted into a Technical Col- 
lege, then, so far as Agriculture is concerned, I do not 
think you would have ten students from the province 
of Connaught. 

1732. Does not that point rather to the extinction of 
the College? — To the extinction of the College? 

1733. Yes, rather than to the conversion of it to a Tech- 
nical College? — Students come to Galway because they 
can get a degree in the Royal University, and they use 
that degree afterwards in getting situations in the public 
sendee. If you establish ft Technical 'College in Galway 
I do not think, so far as I know anything about it, 
that the men would come. ■, 

1734. If you had a really strong School of Agricul- 
ture in the matter of equipment and teachers, would 
it not draw students from all Ireland? — If you make it 
a College for all Ireland that is a different thing. I 
was thinking of one for the West of Ireland only.. Still, 

I think, in that case the number of students, in the 
present state of the country, would be exceedingly 
small. 


Dvbux. 
tfept. 24, 1901. 
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1755. At present you consider that the most success- 
ful school is the Engineering School ?— 'Well, the Arts 
School is very successful, too, and so is the Science 
School. Chemistry and Physics have been very suc- 

1 C TS: As taught to all students? — Yes, as taught to 
all the students. . , 


1756. But as a rule it is followed?— I cannot apeak 
as to that, because I have not had enough experience 

1757. What is the College Council ?— It is a bodv of 
six men, with the President, elected by the corWrat* 
body of the College. 

1758. There is no representation beyond the corporate 
body ? It does not represent anything but the corporate 


1757 The faculty which has apparently been most body? — It only represents the corporate body, 

distinctly successful is the Engineering Faculty ?— Tak- 1759. There is no mechanism m the 'College constito. 
!ii o ever v year, I think perhaps that is so. Compared tion to bring it in touch with the locality ?— No. 

with otlier colleges in Ireland, the Engineering School 1760. And that is felt a good deal m the localities 
in Galway has been most successful. I would not like where the Queen s Colleges are ; that is, the absence of 

to compare it with the Arts School in Galway, and say connection with the locality?— I cannot speak with 

it was more successful, because I do not think that is certainty about that, but it may be so. I have heard 

. ue it stated that it is felt a good deal. 

1758 Having regard to the comparativelv small num- 1761. There are one or two points that have bea 

ber of "students Galway College, vou think, as regards introduced by other witnesses upon, which I should 
Engineering, has been ‘fairly flourisliing?— Yes. like your opinion. It has been suggested to ns that 

1759 The subject takes the form of what is some- in a scheme of reconstruction the Pass examination 

times called Civil, as distinguished from Mechani- might be carried out in the College ?— That is just 


cal Engineering? — there is no Mechanical Engineering what I have been stating, and I agree that the Pass 

taught and there is no demand for any kind of examination should be carried out in the Colleges, 


taught and there is no demand for any kind of examination should he carried out m the Colleges, 

mechanical engineering in Galway. but Honours examinations should be carried out by a 

1740 In this scheme which you have put forward for Joint Board of all the examiners, 
the development of a School of Agriculture, and for which 1762. Another suggestion is that the Professors of 

you ask for a capital grant of £10,000, and an annual the recognised Colleges should be ex officio examiaeisl 
charge of £3,700, surely you do anticipate that such a —Yes, I quite agree with that, for I think that all the 
scheme as that would draw students ? — It was not for Professors in all the Colleges should be examiners, 
that purpose that the scheme was made. It was made for 1763. Would that involve a special mechanism for 
the purpose of benefiting the province. We did not the extern students who are not collegiate students, 

anticipate that it would have drawn many students ; supposing their rights were maintained ?— The arrange- 

and as to having a flourishing Agricultural School there, ment for extern students could be pretty much what 

we never anticipated such a thing. I think we might they are now for all students. I think there would be 

have had two or three students from each county— very little extra mechanism required. Examiners could 

about fifteen students in all. be chosen by a Board appointed for that purpose. 

1741. Professor Rhys.— I sympathise a good deal 1764. You made a remark which I should like to he 

with vou with regard to examinations, because I come amplified a little, to the effect that "the department of 

from "a University which is groaning under a crushing Chemistry and Physics in Galway had been very sue- 

load of examinations ; but we do not see how to do cessful. I think those were your worlds ?— Of late yens 

without them ; and I should like to understand a little they have been. For instance, the present Professor of 

more clearly your view. You deprecate the fact of an Chemistry in University College was a Galway student 

Irish student looking forward to an examination once —I mean Professor Ryan. I do not say he got all hi 

a year or so? — Yes. education in Galway, but the foundation of it was laid 

1742. Suppose it were not public examinations, would there, and he would admit, I think, that he got great . 

you do away with them altogether ? Do you not think benefit from Galway. The Head of the Chemistry De- ■ 

it necessary to keep the men in hand, so to speak ? partment in Derby Technical College is a Galway man. : 

— Yes, certainly. With regard to Physics, we have had two Research 

1743. Would you suggest any modification of that? — degrees in Cambridge, one taken by Mr. M'Clelland 

I suggested one modification with regard to the First and the other by Mr. Henry. I think that shows that 

University examination that it should be an examina- the education in Galway is up to the standard of any 

tion held by the Professors themselves in the colleges. other University College. ■ 

1744. That is just what I was coming to? — I would 1765. Your remark might he put in this way, tear 
make a further suggestion that all Pass examinations the academic standing of the students trained in Galvav 


should be held in the Colleges and by the teachers 
themselves. 

1745. You would have the questions set by the 
teachers themselves? — Yes, in a Pass examination. 


174'6. And not necessarily the same questions for each complete failure. From what you have said it would 


is shown by their attainments to high positions in other 
places ? — Yes. 

1766. Dr. Stabkie. — IB has been stated already to j 
the Commission that the Queen’s College, Galway, » j 


College? — No. Not necessarily. 

1747. They would then be something like our Matri- 


seem clear that, at any rate, in some subjects, such a? 
Literature and Science, the College cannot fairly w 


dilation examinations in Oxford. Each College would called a complete failure, considering the adverse con- 
have its own Matriculation examination? — Yes. ditions under which it has been working? — I think no- 

1748. I am afraid I should from that parallel not I should not call it a failure at all. • i»u 

feel quite satisfied ; at all events, you would lessen the 1767. Very strong evidence was given in 
number of public examinations ? — Yes. but it has not yet been repeated before this Commission, 

1749. You think examinations at long intervals are of the large number of what I might call celebrat _ 

distinctly more of a strain on the mind of the student men who have been educated in Galway. Is it not ' 
than examinations more promptly held? — I have no opinion that probably the most satisfactory test Cm? 
doubt of it. work done in a college is not to be found so much 

1750. Especially if you have women — they have to the examination lists as in the careers that sted® ’ 


. very suruag eviueiice was — . . 

.t it has not yet been repeated before this Commissi® 
the large number of what I might call celebrates 
;n who have been educated in Galway. Is it not jw* ' 


be taken into account? — Yes. have carved out for themselves later on in life?— I <P m 

1751. My idea is that examinations at long intervals agree with that. ., 

tend to become a much greater anxiety and mental 1768. Could you name any of the well-known * 
strain. Do you think that is so? — Yes, there is no who have been educated in the College? — I could eas ) jj 
doubt that is so.* make a list of such men. . ■ 

1752. Profesor Lobbain Smith. — According to the 1769. Might I suggest that you should send m a 

present constitution of Queen’s College, how is the of them to be placed on the records ? — Certainly. + _ 

appointment of Professors carried out?— The appoint- 1770. Coming back to the “ complete failure,” is “ 
ments are made by His Majesty on the recommendation no t true that the College, although not a comply 
of the Lord Lieutenant. failure in any sense, still might be called a failure «* 

1753. Is there anr form of consultation with the - -1 flio intentions >■ 


make a list of such men. 


■According to the 1769. Might I suggest that you should send in a 
liege, how is the of them to be placed on the records ? — Certainly t 


1753. Is there any form of consultation with the latively? That is, bearing in mind the intention? 

Head of the College 1 —' The Head of the College makes those who create d the College. A passage has !*£ ; 

a report, but beyond that he has no voice m the quoted from one of sir Hebert Peel’s speeches to £ 
appointment effect that- Galway College was intended mainly ‘j- 

1754. He does actually make a report?— Yes. Catholics. From that point of view the College W 

1755. It is not necessary that his recommendation be called a failure? — I admit that, of course, 1 • . 

should be followed? — Not necessarily, and there have mean by a failure that the people do not avail 
been cases where it has not been followed. selves of it. c 

*The substitution of College examinations for some of the public University Examinations would not affect the length 
the intervals between the examinations, and would tend to diminish rather than increase the mental strain.— A. A. 

+See page 365, 
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ym Is it not a fact that there was such a 
.■“' feeling in Galway, some years ago, of the failure 
st /^rn1lMe in this respect that the Council appointed 
° £ mlfinritv of its members as a Committee to report 
that changes in the constitution, if any, were neces- 
mAe the College acceptable to the majority of 
S? population ; and that this Committee would have 
able if all the other members of the Council had 
it, to have carried their proposals by a 
P htitv of one? The Report of the Committee has 
Sited, and will be placed in evidence* I see 
fr: A. e Committee differed about one very important 
It was decided unanimously that the Board 
U visitors should be widened, so as to be more repre- 
sentative ; but there was a long discussion as to whether 
t would be necessary or desirable to alter the powers 
if the Board. I find that two of the Committee 
thought it necessary, in order that the scheme should 
he a practical one, that the Board of Visitors 
should report directly to Her Majesty, on their own 
initiation, that any College Statute should be modi- 
fied The other two members were of opinion that 
the Board of Visitors should be satisfied to direct the 
Corporate Body to consider their recommendations. But 
supposing that the Council and the Corporate Body had 
adopted the alternative scheme of only allowing the 
Board of Visitors to recommend to the Corporate Body 
the propriety of petitioning the Crown, would such a 
scheme have removed the objection of the population to 
the College?— I have no means of knowing that. 

1772. Might it not be said that if the Board of Visi- 
tors recommended anything to the Corporate Body the 
Corporate Body would probably pay no attention to 
their recommendation ?— The proposal is mandatory in 
its language, and it says that it shall be the duty of the 
Corporate Body to report. 

1773. You mean that the suggested alterations in the 
Statutes would go to the Crown, and the Crown would 
alter the Statutes over the head of the Corporate Body? 
—It is quite possible it might. 

1774. That was your opinion at the time when you 
signed the alternative proposal ? — The point here is that 
it has been the practice for the President, and it is his 
constitutional duty, to make all communications from 
the College to the Government. 

1775. The first proposal altered what, in your 
opinion, is a fundamental principle in the constitution. 
With regard to this scheme, I suppose you remember 
ftat it was proposed at that time, because there 
was a very strong feeling in the College that the Col- 
lege had been relatively a failure on account of the 
fact that a large majority of the population — 1 believe, 
04 per cent, of the population of Galway — did not 
avail themselves of the advantages afforded by the Col- 
lege, and there was a conviction that the success of 
the College was hound up with this proposal to make 
it more popular. I would draw your attention to the 
resolution of the Council when this scheme was sub- 
mitted. It is dated the 30th January, 1900? — It 
was one year after the scheme was prepared. 

1776. On that date the following minute was 
adopted:— “That the present is an inopportune time 
to discuss the Report.” Is it fair to ask what the 
reasons were for not considering this scheme, which, 
at one time, was considered to be so vital? — There 
were no reasons given, although I do not know whether 
I have any right to say so. No reasons were given by 
the proposer or seconder of the resolution. 

1777. It may be that the Council subsequently came to 
the conclusion that they had better allow it to drop ?— I 
may mention that the Secretary to the Committee did 
not consider it advisable to bring the matter before 
the Council until a year had elapsed. He seemed very 
anxious that the scheme should be gone on with ; but 
he allowed a year to elapse before it was brought before 
the Council. 

1778. It would appear that the Secretary had very 
large powers, and that it practically rested with him 
whether any legislation should take place at all or not? 
—I think it was his duty to bring this before the Council. 
In fact, he stated, when I was appointed President, 
that he would not go on with the scheme ; afterwards 
he thought it would be better to bring it before the 
Council formally. 

1779. "We have had a great deal of evidence as to the 
system of examining in the Royal University, and I 
only wish to put one question with regard to 
fi- Yon say— and you speak as an experienced 
Examiner — that, “at meetings of the Examiners, 
where these recommendations are made, one of 


the Secretaries always presides, and generally takes 
a prominent part in any discussion which may arise." 
Sir James Meredith thought it was a very great 
advantage that the Secretaries should be present, and 
he thought it desirable that the Secretary should 
take a prominent part in the discussions. It would 
appear, by the way you expressed yourself, that you 
consider that to be a very objectionable practice?— I 
think the Examiners themselves should decide with 
regard to the marks before them. The Secretary is 
not necessarily’ an expert, and the marks may mean a 
different thing one year to what they mean another 
year. The Secretary has no knowledge of that. I 
think it is an advantage for the Secretary to be pre- 
sent to look up data for the Examining Board ; but 
to take part in deciding the relative merits of the 
candidates is, I think, most objectionable. I do not 
want to cast any reflection upon Sir James Meredith, 
or upon Dr. M'Grath ; it is the system I complain of. 

1780. It has been made quite dear that, although 
the Secretary is present he does not vote, for I asked 
that question ?— No, he does not vote. 

1781. Is it your experience — you have been an 
Examiner for many years — that the Secretary, 
who is not an expert, and to whom the marks 
are mere symbols without meaning, takes a pro- 
minent part in the discussions, and sways the 
decision of the Examiners? — He has an influence on 
the decision of the Examiners ; but whether that influ- 
ence is in the right, or in the wrong, direction, 

I am not prepared to say. 

1782. It would appear, from what you say, that when 
the Secretaries are right in their judgment, it is by 
accident ? — Yes. 

1783. Would not the Secretary, owing to the fact 
that he is a permanent official of the Senate, and, in 
the eyes of the Examiners, a person to whom a certain 
glamour of authority attaches, have undue influence 
with the Examiners against their better judgment, 
and would they not he continually swayed by his atitho- 
ritative statements as to precedents? — I think that is 
true. 

1784. And, in your opinion, that has a most un- 
favourable effect upon the opinions of the Examiners? 
— Yes. 

1785. Mr. Wilfrid Ward. — Just a question supple- 
mentary to what Dr. Starkie has said. In your evi- 
dence you give us a criticism on the system of award- 
ing Exhibitions. Do the Examiners make any recom- 
mendation? — No, no recommendation whatever. 

1786. Who does?— The Standing Committee recom- 
mend to the Senate, and they add up the number of 
marks which the candidate gets in different subjects. 

1787. It is not decided upon the recommendation of 
the Examiners? — No. 

1788. It is done without consulting the Examiners? 
—Yes. A question may turn up about the meaning 
of the marks in Mathematics, as compared with Clas- 
sics, and that is a question on which the Examiners 
alone could decide. 

1789. Do they not even consult the Examiners before 
awarding the Exhibitions? — No, I think not. 

1790. 'The President of the Queen’s College, Belfast, 
said that the new facilities brought about for non-resi- 
dents had materially decreased the number of persons 
availing themselves of University education. Has 
that been the experience of Galway?— Yes ; the number 
has very materially decreased in Galway by the estab- 
lishment of the Royal University. 

1791. Professor Dickey. — Some of your recommen- 
dations for the reconstruction of the Royal University 
are in accordance with the regulations in the Queen's 
University? — Yes. 

1792. I see that this College was flourishing under 

the Queen’s University?— Yes. . 

1793. The year in which the Queen’s Univer- 
sity was dissolved, the College had about 208 
students in attendance, and that was the highest. 
You had 105 students who entered that year. Since 
then, under the Royal University, the College has been 
steadily declining in numbers ?— Yes. 

1794. I think the lowest number is eighty-three, m 
1888-9. and the number you had in Arts in 1900 was 
sixty students, while thirty Scholarships were awarded, 
or just one for every two students in attend- 
ance in Arts. Altogether, in the College, I think there 
were nine Scholarships not awarded ?— Yes. 

1795. Is that because you had not students sufficiently 

qualified to take them?— Yes. . , 

1796. The Medical School is very small, in Galway i 


* See page 363. 
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1797. Practically, there is no Medical School in 
Galway? — There is a Medical School, but the number 
of students is very small. 

1798. There is no prospect of the Medical School 
being enlarged? — I do not see any. 

1799. There are no opportunities for students study- 
ing Medicine professionally, in Galway? — I do not 
know what you mean by studying Medicine profession- 
ally. 

1800. You have no hospitals there? — Yes, we have 
the Galway Hospital, which is a good hospital, in con- 
junction with the Workhouse and Fever Hospitals, 
approved by all the licensing bodies. 

1801. You say the Professors are appointed by the 

Crown. Are they not appointed on the recommenda- 
tion of the President? — The President reports on the 
qualifications of the candidates. I think that is all I 
can say about it. , 

1802. The President recommends, and the Crown 
appoint?— The President reports. 

1803. That method of appointment. was intended, 
originally, to be temporary only, and it was intended 
that there should be some collegiate body for the ap- 
pointment of Professors? — I am not aware of that. 

1804. Moral Philosophy is not taught in the Col- 
lege? — There is a Chair of Metaphysics, but not of 
Ethics. 


1805. The Professor of Metaphysics is precluded 
from teaching Ethics ? — He does not teach it. 

1806. The students are at a disadvantage in com- 
peting with students from University College in that 
respect? — Yes. 

1807. There are two Professors of Mental and Moral 
Science endowed as Fellows of the Royal University 

1808. A student from Galway or Cork presenting 
himself in Mental or Moral Science has no Examiner 
who taught him in his College, and a student from 
Belfast has no Examiner in his College who taught 
him in Ethics, whereas a student from the Catholic 
University has as Examiners two of his own teachers t 

1809. I suppose that is hardly considered fair by 
the students of Queen’s Colleges ?— There is no doubt 
whatever about that. The same thing applies to other 
subjects to some extent. 

1810. But especially in this subject? — Yes. 

1811. I think the subject stands alone there?— What 
I meant was that in some cases University College had 
two Examiners for one subject, whereas in other colleges 
there may be only one, and, perhaps, none. I would 
like to mention that anything I have said here is not to 
be taken from me as representing the Professors of 
Queen’s College, Galway. 


The Right Hon. O’Conor Don, ll.d., Member of the Senate of the Royal University of Ireland, reaming 


1812. Chairman. — You are a member of the Senate 
of the Royal University? — Yes. 

1813. How long have you been a member of the 
Senate? — Since 1891. 

1814. I think you were in Parliament for a long 
time? — Yes, for twenty years. 

1815. Which twenty years? — From 1860 to 1880. 

1816. You sat for Roscommon? — Yes. 

1817. Yon have, during yonr Parliamentary career, 
taken a very great interest in the subject of University 
Education in Ireland? — Yes. 

1818. You are a Roman Catholic? — I am. 

1819. Would you give us the benefit of your long ex- 
perience, and tell us the history of this question. I 
do not want you to fight all your battles over again, but 
give us, in a sketch, the history of the subject as you 
have known it? — The first step in its history, during 
my Parliamentary career, was what was called the Sup- 
plemental Charter, which was granted to the Queen’s 
University. The Supplemental! Charter to the Queen’s 
University arose in this way. In the year 1865 a 
motion was made by The O'Donoghue for the grant of 
a Charter to the Catholic University. In the debate 
on this motion, the Government of Lord Palmerston, 
through the Home Secretary, Sir George Gray, under- 
took to devise some means by which those who declined 
to go to the Queen’s College or Trinity College could 
get degrees. He said: — “Her Majesty’s Government 
think that this object would be best effected by an en- 
largement of the Queen’s University in Ireland, by 
amending its Charter so as to remove the restrictions 
which now prevent it from granting degrees to any 
students except those who have passed through a course 
of instruction in one or other of the Queen’s Colleges, 
thus adopting a system analogous to that of the Lon- 
don University.” That Was stated in 1865. In 1866, 
for the purpose of carrying out this pledge, the Govern- 
ment proposed to grant what was called a Supplemental 
Charter to the Queen’s University, enabling the govern- 
ing body to grant degrees to students who passed 3 
qualifying examination without belonging to the 
Queen’s Colleges, and they also undertook to submit to 
Parliament a Bill to place these graduates in the same 
position as all other graduates of the University, and, 
further, to create Scholarships and Bursaries open to 
all connected with the University. It was also stated 
that it was their intention to give a Charter of in- 
corporation to the Catholic College in connection with 
the Queen’s University. These were only statements 
made by the Government. On the 18th June, 1866, 
the Government were defeated on their Reform Bill, 
and they resigned, but before their resignation they 
issued the Supplemental Charter, which some time pre- 
viously had received the Royal Assent. This Charter 
contained very little of the promises made by the 
Government, and merely empowered the Senate of the 
Queen's University to grant degrees to persons outside 
the Queen’s Colleges, . and it accomplished none of the 
other purposes promised by the Liberal Government. 


Their successors in office did not look favourably on 
any of them. The validity of the Charter was dis- 
puted by some of the graduates of the Queen’s Univer- 
sity, and after some litigation it was abandoned. Had 
it been carried into effect it would merely have enabled 
the Senate to grant degrees to externs, but the graduates 
thus created would not have had any of the University 
privileges attached to graduates from the Queen's Col- 
leges ; they would not have been members of Convoca- 
tion, nor would they have belonged to the corporation 
of the University, and they would have had no voice 
in its government. The Supplemental Charter to the 
Queen’s University having fallen through, Mr. Fawcett 
proposed, in the session of 1867, a motion for opening 
up the Fellowships and foundation Scholarships of 
Trinity College to all persons, irrespective of religions 
creed. This motion was met by an amendment, pro- 
posed by Mr. Monsell (afterwards Lord Emly), for the 
purpose of establishing a second college in connection 
with the University of Dublin. After a long debate, 
the amendment was withdrawn, and a division was 
taken on Mr. Fawcett’s resolution. This division re- 
sulted in a tie, the numbers being 108 for the motion 
and 108 against, and the Speaker voting with the 
" Noes,” the motion was defeated. During the debate 
Mr. Gladstone used the following remarkable words 
“ He entreated them to consider the inconvenience that 
might arise from a multiplication of Universities. It 
was not the mere name, nor its power of granting de- 
grees which secured respect for a University and the 
Honours it conferred. Until recently the Scottish Uni- 
versities were an example of this. There was nothing 
more ruinous to Universities than competition, for it 
was competition downwards. As Universities were mul- 
tiplied, each became tempted to lower its standard in 
order to attract pupils.” In the same debate also, Lord 
Mayo, who was then Chief Secretary for Ireland, whilst 
opposing both the motion and the amendment, pro- 
mised in his speech that the Government would con- 
sider what could be done to redress the grievances 
which he admitted to exist in regard to University Edu- 
cation, and rather indicated that the line they would 
prefer to adopt would be in favour of creating a new 
University, and granting a Charter to Catholic col- 
leges for this purpose. In accordance with the pledge* 
given in 1867, Lord Mayo, in the following year, state! 
the intentions of the Government in regard to Uni- 
versity Education in Ireland. He said: — 

“ We propose to advise Her Majesty to grant * 
Charter to a Roman Catholic University, to 
constructed in the following manner: — A Ch 8rte ,‘ 
to be granted in the same way as to the Queen 
University ; the governing body to consist of* 
Chancellor, a Vice-Chancellor, four Roman Oatno- 
lic prelates, the President of Maynooth CaUe?P> 
six laymen, the heads of the colleges to be affiliate*- 
and five members to represent the five educations 
faculties. 
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werp to be named in the Charter. Future 
"^L^ies were to be filled up as follows:— The Chan- 
elected by Convocation, the Vice-Chancellor 
nominated by the Chancellor, the four prelates to 
dominated by tie Catholic Hierarchy, the President 
Sf Maynooth, six laymen to be elected by Convocation, 
heads of the affiliated colleges to be ex-officio members 
of the Senate, five members representing the teaching 
cower to be elected, I think, by tlie Professors. There 
irere to be University Professors. The University was 
to grant degrees and hold examinations, determine 
what college^ were to be affiliated, and the course of 
studies to be pursued. All members of the 
governing body m the beginning to be Roman 
Catholics, but the elections to be subsequently free. 
Lord Mayo did not introduce any Bill for carrying out 
these proposals. He stated that before submitting them 
to the judgment of Parliament, it would be necessary 
to enter into communication, in the first instance, with 
the Catholic Hierarchy, two of whose members were 
deputed to treat with him. His proposals, were not re- 
ceived with much favour by many of his party. It 
was publicly said that the Government had made a 
mistake in making such proposals. A General Election 
was at hand, and it soon became evident that the 
Government would not be sorry for an excuse to drop 
the question. Negotiations, entered on with such feel- 
ings, were sure to fail, and they had not proceeded far 
when Lord Mayo, taking advantage of some demands 
made by the two bishops, declared the negotiations at 
an end, and the matter dropped. Mr. Disraeli, in 
the debate which arose on Lord Mayo’s, announcement 
of the intentions of the Government, said : — 


“I believe the first words I gave utterance to 
when I took my seat on this side of the House con- 
veyed an expression of my opinion that the higher 
education of the Homan Catholic population could 
not be left in its then unsatisfactory condition. I 
am of opinion that there is but one mode by which 
you can supply the grievous want so long com- 
plained of by the Roman Catholics — namely, that 
they cannot enjoy the advantages of a higher edu- 
cation under the influence of their priesthood — 
and that is by the establishment of a Catholic Uni- 
versity. I want to know on what principles of 
justice — of which we hear so much — can such a 
proposition be refused.” 


On the failure of Lord Mayo’s proposals, the Catholic 
laity determined that their views should be put forward 
in an unmistakable form, and a public declaration on 
their behalf was set on foot. This declaration was sug- 
gested and worked up by the Catholic laymen, and 
owed its origin in no way to the clergy. The men 
chiefly instrumental in getting it up were the late 
Right Hon. Richard More O’Ferrall, Mr. Monsell (sub- 
sequently Lord Emlv), Major Myles O’Reilly, and my- 
self. The idea, I think, first originated with Mr. 
O’Ferrall ; Major O’Reilly and I became joint Honor- 
ary Secretaries, and communicated with most of the 
Peep and Members of Parliament. I have in my pos- 
session the original letters sent to me by most of the 
Members of Parliament in reply to my letter, submit- 
ting the declaration to them. Subsequently an official 
secretary was appointed to send round the declaration 
to the principal Catholic gentlemen throughout the 
country. This declaration, a copy of which I hand in, 
was signed by nearly all the Catholic Peers and M.P.’s,* 
and by the vast majority of the gentry and professional 
men of the Catholic religion in Ireland. It is as fol- 
lows:— 

“We, the undersigned Roman Catholic laymen, 
deem it our duty to express as follows our opinions 
on. University Education in Ireland : — 

"1. That it is the constitutional right of all 
British subjects to adopt whatever system of col- 
legiate or University Education they prefer. 

“2.. That perfect religious equality involves 
equality in all educational advantages afforded by 
the State. 

" 3. That a large number of Irishmen are at pre- 
sent precluded from the enjoyment of University 
Education, honours, and emoluments, on account 
of. conscientious religious opinions regarding the 
easting systems of education. 

. That we, therefore, demand such a change 
m the system of collegiate and University Educa- 


tion as will place those who entertain these con- 
scientious objections, on a footing of equality with 
the rest of their fellow-countrymen as regards col- 
leges, University honours, and emoluments, Uni- 
versity examinations, government, and representa- 
tion.” 


The next important step was the introduction of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Bill, in 1873. 

1820. Dr. Starkie. — We know all about that. — Then 
I need not repeat it. 

1821. Chairman. — It is very interesting. Please go 
on ? — The main features of this scheme were the follow- 
ing:— 

“The University of Dublin was to be separated 
from Trinity College. The powers vested in the 
Provost and Fellows of Trinity were to be handed 
over to new governing body. The Theological 
Faculty of the University of Dublin was to be 
severed from both Trinity College and the Univer- 
sity. New colleges were to be introduced into the 
University of Dublin. The Queen’s University 
and the Queen’s College, Galway, were to be dis- 
solved, and Belfast and Cork were to become col- 
leges of the new University of Dublin. The Catho- 
lic University College and Magee College were also 
to be colleges of the University of Dublin. For a 
provisional period the Legislature was to nominate 
a Council, consisting of twenty-eight persons, to 
govern the University. Subsequently vacancies 
were to be filled by the Crown, by the Council it- 
self, by the Professors of the University, and by 
the Senate. Also a certain very small representa- 
tion was to be given to the colleges ; one member 
of Council for 150 students, and never more than 
two to any one. college. The University was to be 
a teaching University, with Professorships in all 
its branches except Philosophy and Modern His- 
tory. Fellowships, and Exhibitions, and Bursaries 
were to be established. The endowment of the Uni- 
versity was to be about £45,000 a year. Of this 
endowment Trinity College was to contribute 
£12,000, the State £12,000, in lieu of peyments paid 
to Galway College ; £5,000 was expected from fees 
and other similar sources, and the balance was to 
come from the Church surplus. The voluntary 
colleges were to be absolutely free, but were to have 
no endowment.” 


The principal objections taken by the Catholics to this 
scheme were: — 


“ That it consisted mainly in establishing a new 
mixed and purely secular University, that it did 
nothing for the Catholic collegiate education, even 
the principle of affiliated colleges having been given 
up on the Second Reading debate, and the Bill re- 
maining as one simply for opening up. the getting 
of degrees at University of Dublin, without pass- 
ing through Trinity College. 


On the defeat of Mr. Gladstone’s University Bill, on 
the 11th March, 1873, his Government resigned. Mr. 
Disraeli was sent for by the Queen, but he declined to 
form a Government, and Mr. Gladstone and his col- 
leagues returned to office. Immediately after this, on 
the 23rd of March, Mr. Fawcett brought in a Bill for 
the abolition of tests in Trinity College, and the Uni- 
versity of Dublin. This Bill was successfully carried 
through Parliament in the same year. That it was not 
regarded in any way as a settlement of the University 
question is quite clear from the statements even of its 
own promoters. On the Second Reading, Mr. Fawcett 
said : — 

“The Hon. Member (The O’Donoghue) asks the 
House to declare that the abolition , of religious 
tests will not settle the Irish University question. 
Who thinks it will? We cannot suppose that the 
Government thinks that the passing of this Bill 
will settle the question of Irish University Educa- 
tion. We have entered into no arrangement or 
understanding that the question will not be re- 
opened.” 

Mr. Gladstone on the same occasion said :— 

“ My opinion is that if we are. to act on prin- 
ciples of religious equality in their apphcation to 
Ireland, that the entire people of Ireland shall have- 


* See page 289. 
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Protestant and religious character, to fulfil to tl 
Protestant people the functions it has so W .7; 
usefully discharged ; to permit the Nationally 
versity to extend the benefit of its prizes and \ 
degrees to those who desire to pass through it with 
out submitting to the teachings of either of th» 
Colleges." 


free access to the University of Dublin, and it is 
impossible for them to have such free access if they 
are to be confined to that mode of passage and 
teaching which Trinity College offers. There can 
be no doubt that Trinity College is a college of 
Protestant tradition and Protestant aspects, and 
Trinity College must long so continue.” 

An amendment on going into Committee on the Bill a Pastoral of the Catholic bishops of Ireland in irji 
was moved by Mr. P. J. Smyth, member for West- showed that what they desired was the incorporation r 

meath, to the effect that a Catholic College should he a Catholic College in the University of Dublin ® 

incorporated with Trinity under the University of terms of equality with Trinity. The Bill which 1 

Dublin, but the amendment was defeated. In the introduced in 1876 in conjunction with Mr. Butt 
debate in the House of Lords on the Bill, Earl .having failed, and the Intermediate Educaticr, 
Grey made a most important speech, and admitted Act having been passed in 1878, in the follow. I 

that the Catholics had a most undeniable ^griev- j n g year I again attempted to deal with the question ' 


ance, that their demands were clear, namely, the . 
cognition and endowment of an essentially Catholic 
University, and that anything less would be merely 
nominal equality. A CatholicTJniversity, he said, would 
have to compete with Trinity and the Queen’s Univer- 
sity. The education it gave would have to Keep up to 
the mark, or it would be deserted, and education, even 
under ecclesiastical control, would be far better than 
no education. 

All previous attempts by Government to deal with 
the University Question having failed, Mr. Butt, in 
1876, undertook to bring in a Bill upon the subject. 
In bringing in this Bill I was joined with him, and my 
name was on it. The principal features of this Bill 

The creation of a second college in connection 
with the University of Dublin. The Catholic Col- 
lege to be this college, with a voice in the government 
of the University and suitable endowments. 
Trinity to be no longer identical with the Univer- 
sity of Dublin, but to be absolutely free and self- 
governing, and the Catholic College to be the same. 
No degrees in Divinity to be given by the Univer- 
sity. Other degrees to be conferred after exami- 
nation by the University. The Board of Exami- 
ners to be chosen from each college. The teaching 
to be collegiate ; the examination to be University. 
Degrees to be open also to students without pass- 
ing through either college. Trinity College to be 
governed as it is, with a substitution of a congre- 
gation of its own graduates for that of the existing 
Senate, with power to make new Statutes for its 
government given to the congregation of graduates, 
file Collegiate Council, and the Provost and new 
Fellows. The Catholic College was to be self- 
governing also, and the governing body, in the first 
instance, to consist of the present Board, called in 
the Bill, the Committee of Founders, a congrega- 
tion of graduates, and a Collegiate Council, ap- 
pointed partly by the Committee of Founders, 
partly by the Professors, and partly by the Con- 
gregation of Graduates. The existing Senate of 
the University was to remain as it was, rein- 
forced by new doctors and masters created by the 
Charter, or from time to time by new graduates. 
The University to be governed by an Academic 
Council, composed of existing Vice-Chancellor, the 
Provost of Trinity College, the Rector of the New 
College, and seven members of toe Senate, to be 
nominated by each college, and to be elected by the 
Senate on the principle of the cumulative vote. 
New Statutes ' ’ ... 


and brought m a Bill mainly founded on the principle; 
n<v>»Trfnr) in the Intermediate Education Act!* F 


The leading provisions of that 'Bill 

Existing Universities and colleges to remain m- 
touched. A new University and colleges inconmc- 
tion with it to be established, the University tocon- 
sist of Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, and twentv- 
four Senators. The first Senate was to be named 
in the Act or nominated by -the Crown. Subsequent 
vacancies were to be filled up, one-fourth by con- 
vocation, till six members had been elected, and 
every alternate vacancy was to be filled by tie 
Crown and by election. When the full number cd 
six had been elected all subsequent vacancies, ex- 
cept one amongst toe elected members, were to 
be filled by toe Crown. The Senate was to ban 
the government of the University. They were to 
follow on the lines of the Intel-mediate Education 
Act. The new University was not to be directly i 
teaching University, but it was to be somethin; 
more than an Examining Board. It was to promote 
education in independent institutions, and was tt 
be empowered to give rewards similar to result 
fees to affiliated colleges. These colleges to be 
restricted in number. The restrictions to be the 
following: — (1) All colleges of existing Univer- 
sities to be excluded ; (2) all colleges in receipt of 
result fees under Intermediate Board; (3) if 
having a less number of students than twenty over 
eighteen years of age. The students were to be 
allowed to come up from any college (for degrea 
or examinations, but result fees were to be pud 
only to affiliated colleges. The result fees were 
calculated at from £20 to £45 per head. Addi- 
tional payments were to be made to these college. 
The real want they had to meet was the wiut 
of good Professors in unendowed colleges. There- 
fore the Senate was to have power to pay salaries 
to a limited number of Professors. Only one Pro- 
fessor in any one subject was to be paid for in uj 
college, and each Professor was to have at lead 
fifteen students attending his lectures. Assistants 
was to be given to supply laboratories, eto. ; sid 
Exhibitions anld Scholarships were to be estab- 
lished. A sum of £1,500,000 out of Church Sur- 
plus was to he set aside for endowment- and u 
expenses. It was also stated that any provision K 
secure that Professorships should he only in secular 
subjects would be accepted. 

These were all toe steps taken during my time in par- 
liament, with the exception of the establishment of tie 


Tif '“"I* 1 university, an5 I date say that y»» • 

iZSSTJ i" 1 ”* acquainted with the establishment of that int« 


sanction nf +i, Q , V, ,, , " . .. acquainted with the establishment or that insmwww 

SfAcadeSc^uuS) ° f W’ and ifc is unnecessary for me to go into any detail with 

ships )Lw + ?0Uege - * eU T ^gard to it. I would merely say this : The Bojal 0® 

awSedtffir if?r S T We ' e t0 ■ ‘; e versit y a substitute for toe Bill which I mte 

ing Fellowships of T^toitv warp tn duced 111 the same y ear - M y Bm came U P £or discn f!? 

to University and Trinitrf be trans£e i‘ r ? d on three different occasions, and toe Government ® 

its ^ W endiente % reta ? P re T d their inability to support it. On toe tod M 

have an endowment of opnn non FY'Tav 7 ™ as ?? the debate the then Home Secretary, Sir Bid«“ 
surplus ; the Catholic OnllnmA 011 * ? f Church Cross, announced that the Government, while opposes 
buildings &c - all toe 2£P £30,?°0 for my Bill, intended to bring in a Bill of their own, and® 

versity to te ’’ U ’ - * of 40 Cat holic Uni- the follow!™ woaV «,» nLi rr»,^««ritw -Rill was mi* 

amount was to 
plus. 


'handed 6 oil. * C ^ h olic Uni- the following week the Royal University Bill was int® 
beoaid to ft o, 5 J a*" duced ? to Hon* of Lords, and toe Lord Chanced 

be paid to it out of toe Church Sur- stated that the Bill had been introduced because fc 

Government could not support my Bill in the Son® 

Mr. Butt summed up his proposal as follows : Commons, and as they were unable to support that ^ 

“To institute a second college in «,» H 1 .?? were bound to make proposals of their own. _ , 

University of Dublin ; to make* hat college on a in ? lU ’i “troduced and passed through the Sons? 
which the Roman Catholic p^ple of Irefand -an ^- n b /^ rd CWms, ™ substantially dHtegjJJ 


See page 328. 


to be given by the Queen’: 


University 
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_ , rnlleees. It nominally dealt with the the Duke of Marlborough, but at that time I felt unable B — 

.outside the Que creating a new Senate, and gave to accept it; first, because I did not think the Unrver- Sept. 24, 1901. 

Quin's bnivers y, 3 ^ of gating degrees to stu- sity was satisfactory, inasmuch as it provided no facility TheR rr tHoa> 
to that Sen , colleges. It did practically no- for collegiate education to the Catholics ; and secondly, e rDon . 

de nts outside Queen svoug ^ f £ endowments j felt a difficu lty in joining because I had always taken 0 u,nOT uon 
thing ® or ®;. , t j ie House of Lords the Bill was a very active part in showing up what I thought were 

or Scholars P > , ^ Q £ n0 va j ue . Lord Emly and the deficiencies of the Queen's Colleges ; and I did not 

declared .by in exactly the same way, and Lord believe that a person who was so mixed up in opposing 

w S stated that it furnished no solution of them was one who ought to accept a seat upon the 
Education Question. The Bill came Senate. When the University had been working for a 

the Lnive tv ^ Commons in this shape: it number of years, and means had been devised by which 

down to divine power to grant degrees to per- a certain amount of endowment was got, at the request 

waS had not passed through the Queen’s Colleges ; of the late Vice-Chancellor I accepted a seat on the 
IT" introduction in the House of Commons the Senate in 1891. .. 

f SeSeteS for Deland announced that it was the 1822. When the Bid of 1879 was under consideration 
pk®* “ .( the Government to propose a large endow- in Parliament, did you, for one, realise how it could 
the creation of Scholarships and Fellowships be worked out? Did you foresee this scheme?— No, not 
“Anther awards Upon that occasion perhaps I might at all ; I had not the slightest idea of it. 
an ifsomethto7 which I myself stated to show the 1823. That was quite in the dark?-Yes. 

9 uote X subiect was received. Mr. Fawcett said : 1824. I believe there was not a very great deal of 


xav in which the subject was received. 
“What was the House asked to do 


± ho asuea no uo uuw? Not to give discussion »» . - , . , 

Snivl Readinc to the Bill introduced by the Lord Chau- introduced very late in the Session, and it was hurried 
*Jlbr andwhich had obtained the sanction of the House through Parliament through all its stages, one after 
» vLla v.,4. without having seen it to give a Second the other, very quickly, and we (the IriBh members), 
TWHne- ’to an entirely new Bill What was the 'Bill although we did not accept the Bill, were not desirous 
5fA j, ad been introduced and had passed the House of to defeat it, and we rather facilitated its Progress by 
i hat A an fnr ns thp. minted document not talking against time or having unnecessary divisions. 


1823. That was quite in the dark? — Yes. 

1824. I believe there was not a very great deal of 
seussion over the Bill at all? — No. The Bill was 


T nrHs? a The Bill which, so far as the printed document not talking against time or having unnecessary divisions. 

Som them was concerned, and which they had to consi- We all expressed our opinion that it would be nosettle- 

J* _. s simply a Bill not extending the examining func- ment, but we took it just as a step that was better than 
. 1 1 - Anrrraa f>nnforrincr TTnnrairs in an nothing. 


S ““ “uffta the scheme of Mtow.hip, w.s heihgp.e- 

warning, converted it into p„ed or devised b, the Se.nrte, jon were not » member 

a Hill fnr the endowment of a new University. I of it?— -No. ... -r 

* immediately after Mr. Fawcett, and I stated 1826. And you can tell us nothing about -it ?-NTo. I 
that when I had introduced my Bill one of the argu- cannot tell what followed in Parliament. The p 

mente used against it by the Home Secretary was that posal in the Bill was that the Senate were give J 

w ™dS were promised in Committee. He considerable powers, and they were to prepare a scheme 

saf that what they had to deal with was the Bill which was to he submitted to Pa , rha “ e , nt h ^^f^_ 

before them, not one depending on promised amend- Not being a member of the Senat ®: A i «koi7 8 it I do 

Sts. I took advantage of tlilt, anS on the promise sea t in 1880, I do not know anything ^out it I do 

of these alterations I said : “ Yet the same Government not believe the question was ever much debated 

brought down a Bill which in itself was utterly worth- Parliament. . iRndow- 

less, and said there was something to he added to it 1827. You were not 

which ought to give satisfaction? What did the me nt Bill was passed. That was after the 1^ 

Government propose to give them? What had been the tion, I think?— No. In the firs * j^ere Z? and for 

demand all along? They had always asked for educa- introduced for the purposes of endowment and lor 

tional equality. For himself lie did not think that a creating all these FgWships. ^ Bm ed 

proposal which would give prizes and rewards to be 1828. I think there w io 2— I 

competed for in a common University by institutions granting a sum of money. Is that , remem b er 

largely endowed and institutions which liad no endow- do not remember. I daresay it is ,^tl reu b 

ment would be satisfactory. To accept this proposal that in the 'Bill as it passed m my tm tl e “ a h( j^ 

would be to give up the principle which he and his long clause which empowered Jf^e to , And 

..friends had fought for so long. He could not, there- Fellowships and Scholar rskios , “g ^ 

■fore, accept this Bill as a settlement of the University that is the clause that if ^hers SjSdSg 

Question.” And Mr. Shaw, who was then the leader House of Commons. _ Most of the member^ incnm g 

of the Irish Party, propose’d an amendment “that no Mr. Fawcett, cfmmissi^with 

measure of University Education can be considered tlie 'Bill. I •&> n0 ^ ^ t ,, ou i d show that it 

satisfactory to the people of Ireland which does not long extracts from p * declarations of Lord 
■provide for increased f£ilities for collegiate education, was really quite contrary to the declarations 
as well as for the attainment of University degrees. Cairns. uVUnwsliio scheme was 

Mr. Shaw’s amendment was put to the vote mid de- 1829. As far as it youwere in 

feated, and the Second Beading of the Bill passed with- quite as good as you would expect, wh^y^ ^ main _ 
•out a division. After it hald passed, when we came to the House, discussing Wpiiowshins’ and Scholarships 
Committee, there was another proposal for a Royal tain that, and we we?e 

•Commission. It was made by Mr. P. J Smj^li, the open to all said that the 

Member for Westmeath, hut he aftei-wards withdrew always demanding with U11 . 

his proposal and did not go to a division. When the granting of Scholarships and competing 
Bill was passing through its last stage several of the endowed colleges was • , 1 and the laity 

Irish members declared that they did not believe that it 1830. The attitude 0 , continuously 

would he a settlement of the question, and amongst 0 f the Roman Catholic Church has been continuously 

others I said, “I was no admirer of the Bill, and did the same?— As far as • issued some 

not think that, confined to its present limit, it was 1831 The Roman Catholic laity ““Ig 
likely to bring about a settlement of this question. I declarations. I daiesay y 
■may say that the main point of difference in all these quaintance with them.— xes. 

Bills was 'the question of endowment. The Govern- jnaa Are you aware of the general st^e_ of opini 
ment all through seemed to have been tremendously a$ tQ Q ueen > s Colleges?— As to the inadvisability 01 
■afraid of proposing anything that would look like the g 0 i n g to them? 

endowment of a denominational college or University, mw j s best proved by the results, 

and consequently in this scheme there was no proposal • ^ ^ ^ do not g0 to them. I do not 

for any direct endowment. As you have already been otlier tegt 0 ne can apply. There is no doubt 

made aware, an indirect endowment has been since k r ^ are Catholic districts, and they have 
given, to a certain extent, and as a member of the Sen- th taken advantage of in the same way as they 


made aware, an indirect endowment has been since k p 0 ri eaes are in Catholic districts, and they have 
given, to a certain extent, and as a member of the Sen- tn taken advantage of in the same wa,y as they 
ate I must say that that system of endowment is very nn- no if there were not religious objections to 

satisfactory, and has a great many disadvantages, and it worn 

is really only a sentimental idea which prohibits us doing them. favour us with your views as to the 

directly what is done in a much more inconvenient way Jf ■ , A t he existing state of matters?— I feel 
mdirectly. I do not know now that I have anything t>es . , , Z difficulty in propounding any scheme, so 

»™ to’,,, „ to the general qe.stlon of wl.at took S ,„pmnd«l and Sen onrocceesfnl. 

place during my time in Parliament. I was offered a in y _ . -r a i wa y B desired to see carried out — 

seat upon the Senate of the Royal University imme- principle j difficult— was that of a 

•diately upon its formation by the then Lord Lieutenant, although, I admit, it is v y 
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Dob un. Catholic college in connection with the University of here and there. If you take away the Unive^ 

— r fJL alwars felt that tliat was the only Dublin, which cannot be interfered with in an y L f 

Sept. 2M901. Dubkn. I ha ^ . y Jg cou]d be established • I say that you ought to try, as far as possible, 5, ? 
The Bight Hon. ?nd that it was contemplated by the Legislature on centrate m a smaU country like Ireland, the ad? 
O'Conor Don. dtfereS occasions, I think, is quite clear. taps of University Education I do not belief 

amereus ’ , , , , . ,, establishing little Universities here and there *11 . a 

1835. We know that sometime th the country. You want to have more Professoni Ta 

enemy of the good. Let us P as _ , ■ -1 , to have a place where Professors will be tan oh t’ ’ 

the good, and tell us what you cons P, , will be able to give education in the difierentrail’l ; 

-I tm afraid I m aampatent to feU you what may of u „ t B cannot b , done »%»■ ; 

be considered practical by the Legislature, because I see la38 Assume t]lat there g bv P aES? ■ 
difficulties ii connection with every scheme that is pio- adeou , t , for . JLmU'.£H55*«S 


s? if & crs i ss shsz a„rb^' 

think it might be workable. I do not say it is a thing ■ i 


ot the Koyai university nas accuiupi-isneu two uujeuw, ith .. President nf Oneen’s nnlW, r “S'* • 

and it has done two things, besides spread education, j ,, tt • tbat . view ' 

It has shown that wliat used to be considered as the ?t nSsari^pS,?S » 

impossibility, or impracticability, of members of * st | i w^ 6 111 

different creeds, and different views, meeting together, JV STSRfiSrfcS’ S if ^ g0Ternk S 
and agreeing npon a common standard of education, is should be Catholic, just as we pro- 

possible. Heretofore, that was declared impracticable. i %owa rinlnTlt >, • 

In one of the debates to which I have referred, I think ™ 2 W important point, , 

it was Lord Mayo who suggested that it was an absurd the kmd of governing body ! 

thing, and could not be thought of for a moment — that TJniversitv ?— Nn r>n+ ne i W i ^° man C^oliv 

the President of Maynooth College and the Provost of ,+ • igop 7 beytmd harag considered 
Trinity College should sit down and draw up together « WjJ* i,™ 1 In ,^ 9 mdid 

a programme of studies. Now we have seen on tllat , sclleme 'T°i ld be mwt 

the Intermediate Board, the Provost of Trinity had nn irrarliintoo ” ow ’ becaus ®> . a * that time, v; 
College and the Archbishop of Dublin sitting £ ad ™ JL® 8 + SC ^ me whlch 7°“ lordship 

together, and no difficulty fias arisen. I am a “5J “g l f^j?„ carried <"*• Proper way of dealing 

member of the Standing Committee of the Royal ^ , 2? existm £ graduates of the Royal University 

University, and it is composed of men of all per- one establishment m Belfast , and 

suasions — Jesuits and others — and there has never o M i* lr !’ f n , d a 4° w them to select which ? 

been the slightest difficulty about the programme of Jh >, 0™ ?i.« 1 + t^oHg-to, and then, I think, you j 
studies. That is one great advantage — the Royal Uni- . • . ie , 0 ^ It 0laan Catholics be- ' 

versity has been the means of showing that that can ° f J™ ft"*, i 

be accomplished ; and another is that it has already d f • .£ ? to the other. Yon have a body of 
created a body of Catholic graduates. I think, in ^ «“ « both. That was 

any future settlement of the University Question, that nrono^d ti? ff* 1 ?^ 9 n ’ and ’ ^ iho ^* 

is a very important point. Hitherto, when it was sug- government aatea should have a share in tfe 

gested to form either a Catholic University or college, „ ** V** n ° 6 i : a . duate ! start wl . tt ' 

and to have, as was always intended, some self -govern- von wnlod ““P 081 * 10 ? of &e 

ment in it, like other Universities, there were no exist- S raduates as contributing f 

ing Catholic graduates that you could take hold of; 1ftd i -S , ^, e8 ' . ,, , . , 

but now you have a body which can take part in the to fPf*. from that altogether, what I want 

government of the University, and which should have order to the fulfilment of the* 

a share in the government; like other Universities. must have a govern- 

You have, in the number of students who have passed £§„„„/ , wh ^ h 18 Roman Catholic m its character and 
through the Royal University, a nucleus which would mw «i ,, , - ...... 

enable you to form this new University, and give them unless ^ attained the formdation 0! 

representation on the governing body. the institution is vain?- 1 think it would be. 

,0^ -p .. .* ,, , ,, 1843. You have not gone very closely to work in the 

From your narrative it appears that the most way of suggesting a constitution, further than it is- 
5K“, h,s . b T‘ l “”« d indicated STpar BillS-Uo, I hive not. 

mSton of T ^ “f ! lM4 ' A,ld I a »to «V that that, as it is »an, jm j 


K™, a ™ 1 J, has . endowment ? indicated in yonr Billi-No, I hive not. 

¥£, ™ “itediy i in fact, the whole question a a ISM. And 1 dare say that that, as it is man, jtsff ; 
jnestion of money. Yon cannot do anything without ago— twenty-two years ago— might require modifata :■ 
, , , to meet the present situation ? — Certainly. 

viS ™ n * d ^"? '"'■o'ff'ejt were fur- 184 J, B p t ' th , oeoessary ouality of the goreme 

fl SlllSoWto S jneftone-O) Should it be body, that it should be Cithilic, remains the .mi- ' 
Hat. Lni ‘*,S ‘“r? University? T l,e necessity of the governing body being es.ea&H: 

>‘ d ,“ ?■ Catholic, remains the same. 

mlv r‘\ to ’ ll w 1846 - A ” a «» question of flu appointmot* 

woSd t 5*" “! d “°S : . a, t 1 Professors, I suppose you would regard it u o»t»' 

ttl P wL . ' d c °“ 1j ' Dm ™“V. that the appointoents should be made by sons Wf 

loo7. What I suggest is, rather, this — putting aside which would pay due regard to the necessities of Homan 
this untenable idea of making the new college part of the Catholic teaching? — Yes, certainly. 

University of Dublin— then the alternative comes to be 1847. Whether that body should be lay or clerical, cr 
a new University, and an endowment to a Roman in what proportion, is a matter of detail?— Quite 3 , 
Catholic college as part of the Royal University? — I matter of detail. 

m that case, a new University would probably 1848. But when you speak of the Catholic character ; 
I? ? , old ver y ^ongly, the same opinion of the governing body, I suppose that the teaching J* i 

that Mr. Gladstone entertained. It may be contrary the Professors should be such as to be satisfactory » • 

to modem views, but I do not think it is desirable to the Catholic Hierarchy ?— Well, I imagine thatwooM , 

have a gi-eat number of Universities. It was said, in follow from the appointment of Catholic Prof* ■ 

° n ® debates upon one of these Bills, that there sors. I don’t think that that difficulty about differ^ 

was no city m the world that had two Universities, at . between the Catholic Hierarchy and their Profess* 
that time. Now we have Dublin with two. I do not is one of reality; it is, in my opinion, an nMPJ 
think it !S a desirable thing to scatter the endowment nary difficulty. Of course, we are all aware »• , 

J mversltles - ieaU y ^ wanted, the Catholic Church cannot give up certain ; 

3 ments is one or two places the Catholic Hierarchy have certain principles wbj* 

?ffiA =?r^f ,oT Ce r trate aU / 0Ur scl , en - cannot give up; but at the same time, m « 

Thev lab - tQrl a S ’t i elsa ; carrying out of these principles, I think it would ^ 

htrl mhllv «f«hTc iJ 0 ^ think you will found the supposed difficulties are chimerical. ? 

have really good ones established if yon scatter them would have a reasonable give-and-take on both sides 
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™shiS their privileges to the extreme, or the Profes- 
P r7misliine their eccentricities to the extreme. 

1849 tod in the conduct of ordinary life, unavowed 

"Linns are frequently made, which smooth and 
Juilini. tie running of any machine (-Certainly. 

1R50 tod the working of the Senate of the Royal 
TTniversity has shown that no difficulty ever arose that 
IT got over without any trouble. At the same 
Hme one of our duties is to test tilings by the ultima 
Ztio Now, I want to ask one or two questions about 
what digit happen in detain events, ivBdi very likely 
would be very rare, but still must be considered. Now, 
TuDDOse a Professor should deliver a lecture, in which 
it was alleged that heterodox doctrine was contained, 
inconsistent with the teaching of the Roman Catholic 
Church how would you have the question whether 
the doctrine taught was inconsistent with the doctrine 
of the Roman Catholic Church settled?— I would rather 
that would be answered by a member of the ecclesias- 
tical body, because I don’t think that it is likely to 
arise. If things were pushed to the uttermost, and 
the' ecclesiastical body required the dismissal of the 
Professor, and the other authorities in the University 
refused to dismiss him, it would lead to a break-up of 
the whole institution. But I don’t think it is necessary 
to have these, which I think very unlikely questions, 
raised. If you do you will never come to a settle- 
ment. If you require it to be absolutely settled that the 
Bishops should not object to this, that, and the other 
thing, and that in certain circumstances they should 
rive in and not object, it will not be in their power 
to agree to that, and you won’t get laymen and Bishops 
to agree— the Bishops to give up and the laymen to ac- 
cept, or vice versa, but I think these extreme cases will 
never arise, and it would be better not to lay down 
any hard and fast rules on the idea that they are likely 
to arise. 

1851. At the same time, observe this— what we nave 
got to consider is not what reasonable people, like you 
and me, would think, but what other people, different 
people altogether, may think, and it is for that reason 
1 must venture to press this question on your considera- 
tion, although I quite concede to you that it represents 
a difficulty which might occur “ once in a blue moon ” 
—but now, let us face the difficulty. Suppose a Pro- 
fessor’s teaching were impugned as being contrary to 
Roman Catholic doctrine, that question would, have to 
be settled by the governing body, or the Visitors, or 
some tribunal of that kind ; but according to the views 
of the Roman Catholic community, the question 
whether anything was sound or unsound would have 
to be settled by the bishops — would it not? — Not neces- 

M 1852. What is the alternative?—! should leave it to 
the governing body to determine. The governing body 
would be composed of Catholics, and if they believed that 
the Bishops' view as to the teaching of their Church on 
the subject was correct, they probably would act upon 
it If they did not act upon it ; if the Senate, or what- 
ever the governing body was, did not act upon the view 
taken by the Hierarchy, with regard to any particular 
teaching, and that they allowed it to continue, well, 
probably, the result would be that the whole institution 
would break up. As I said before, I don’t think that 
will arise in practice, and there is no good in trying to 
lay down a rule for it when it is not likely to arise. 
If you insist on determining in the first instance the 
extreme theoretic limits of either ecclesiastical or lay 
authority you will never come to a satisfactory con- 
clusion. But in actual practice, I do not think 
the difficulty will arise, and if it even did arise, what 
would happen? If such a disagreement took place be- 
tween the members of the governing body the Hier- 
archy might condemn the institution, and it would be 
broken up. But that, I think, won’t happen. I am 
ready to face the possibility of its happening, and let 
us take the chance of its happening. I agree with the 
Chairman that it is once in a blue moon it could pos- 
sibly happen. 

1853. I put that not as expressing my own opinion, 
but carrying out your suggestion ; but at the same time, 
as I understand, if a question of that kind arose 
sharply, the ultimate judges on the point would be, 
not the laity, but the Bishops, to whom the laity V; 
be bound to refer the question — is that not so ?— ' That 
jould be the view, of course, taken by the Bishops. 
They could not abandon that view, hut I don’t suppose 
they would be insensible to lay opinion and argument. 

1854. They have the means of enforcing their opinion 
on any subject by prohibiting attendance' on any of 


the lectures of the person accused? — Yes; but that Dunns, 
prohibition would go only so far as the persons to whom Sept 24,1901. 
it was addressed thought it necessary to attend to it. - — 

At present a great many Catholics — well, a certain The Bight Hon. 
number of Catholics — do go to the Queen’s Colleges, and O’Oonor Don. 
other places notwithstanding 

1855. Then observe, we have been told, as if this 
were an important point, that there has never been a 
condemnation of the Queen’s Colleges, but merely a 
warning of the danger involved in attendance at them ? 

— That is so. 

1856. But to bring this to a point, may I take it 
that the quality of the institution which you desire, re- 
presenting the Roman Catholic laity, is, that it would 
be a Roman Catholic institution in every sense? — Yes, 
in the same way as I consider Trinity College a Pro- 
testant institution. I don’t mean to say we should 
shut out Protestants from attending it, taking out its de- 

f rees or gaining any of the Honours in it, or of being 
’rofessors in it. I don’t think there should be any 
religious test — such as that no man should be debarred 
from being a Professor, or taking a degree or Fellow- 
ship, or any other advantage of the University, on 
account of religion ; but if you establish it primarily 
as a Catholic institution in the same sense as Trinity 
College and the University of Dublin are Protestant, 
that is all we want. 

1857. You know Dr. Delany’s establishment in 
Stephen’ s-green ? — Very well. 

1858. He has a certain number of Protestants at- 
tending his classes ? — I believe he has, and I think he 
has some Protestant Professors. I know he had one — 
a very distinguished man, Mr. Preston. 

1859. He has two at the present time. Now, what 
you contemplate would be the same degree of liberality 
as to admission and tests, as he has there ? — Yes, quite. 

1860. Only his operations are of a very cramped 
kind, owing to want of money? — Yes. 

1861. I should think you entirely sympathise with 
the desire that all this should be frankly placed before 
the public, that there should be no misconception as to 
the character of the institution? — Yes, that is one of 
the advantages that will arise from the Commission. 

There is a great deal of misapprehension as to Catho- 
lic views on the subject. 

1862. And if your claim be sound, it does not re- 
quire the hoisting of any false colours to get effect 
given to it? — No. 

1863. And I must say, as a tribute to you, that you 
are not doing it at present? — Thank you. 

1864. Let us revert to the alternative between college 
and University. ' One advantage which has struck 
some of us in hearing the evidence, of having a Uni- 
versity at once, is, that it would terminate a rather 
troublesome chapter of history in Ireland — I suppose 
it would do so?— A great deal would depend on the 
form in which it was done, and the extent to which the 
equality was carried out. 

1865. But there are possibilities of discord even after 
the establishment of a purely Roman Catholic Uni- 
versity?— Certainly, if there be not equality estab- 
lished between them and other Universities. A great 
deal depends on that dreadful thing called money. 

1866. Can you name the sum which would produce 
this ? — I am afraid I have not gone into that. 

1867. But still, given a Roman Catholic University, 
there would be nothing between that and peace, except 
the question of money?—' That is all ; that would be the 
real question then. I may mention, on the question 
of endowment, I was one of those who, in 1873, voted 
against Mr. Gladstone’s Bill— and it is one of the few 
votes I gave in Parliament. I regret, because I believe 
if that Bill had been carried— though it gave no en- 
dowment— I believe it would not have been possible for 
Parliament to refuse a grant afterwards, and that toe 
question would have been satisfactorily settled on the 
lines of his Bill. Bnt, of course, his Bill proposed to 
<rive us nothing whatever, but the possibility of getting 
decrees. We could not accept it, and I voted against 
it. It is one of the few votes I regret having made. 

1368. And, I hope, you were somewhat influenced by 
the gagging clauses?— Well, no. I regretted them. I 
thought they would be abandoned-and, indeed, on toe 
Second Reading of the Bill, they were abandoned It 
was a notion of Mr. Gladstone, on account of certain 
views he liad with regard to Catholic teaching, which 
bad no real existence at all. I knew that would b 
abandoned when the thing came to work. In fact ’ 
the Second Reading debate, the gagging clauses were 
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abandoned ; but what was insisted on in the. Second 
Reading debate, and influenced my vote against the 
Bill, was, that the Government appeared to be quite 
ready to give up all their proposals of affiliating col- 

1869. They were ready to give up that proposal? — 

1870. Let us turn to the suggestion of having not a 
University, but a college, and that college under the 
government of the Royal University Senate. Suppose 
the endowments to be adequate — let us dismiss that 
question in the meantime— have you got any substan- 
tial objection to that solution of the question ? — No, I 
have not. I have not considered it very fully. I 
have, personally, no substantial objection to it. 

1871. I am struck with one part of your statement, 
which is, that the working of the Senate of the Royal 
University has been harmonious, and has solved the 
difficulties supposed to be unsolvable, of bringing to- 
gether the most discordant elements on the governing 
body of the University? — Yes. I have been struck my- 
self — I might almost say surprised — at the great ease 
with which that has been done. I believed it was pos- 
sible, but I thought there would be a certain amount of 
friction. Since I have been a member of the Senate, 
and of the Standing Committee, which really is the 
governing body — because what they recommend the 
Senate of the University adopts — I have been surprised 
at the great ease with which every little point of dif- 
ference has been solved, and the great desire to give 
and take amongst men of the strongest difference of 
opinion. There is no real friction at all. 

1872. And apart from this direct academic fact I 
suppose that is a very valuable contribution to the 
healing of differences generally? — Very much so. 

1873. So that you don’t see, from your experience, 
any practical difficulty in the running of a University, 
which had constituent colleges well endowed, a Roman 
Catholic College, and the Queen’s College, Belfast? — I 
don’t see the slightest difficulty ; none whatever. 

1874. Now you have, I think, most coherently dis- 
cussed this question from the educational point of view. 
Side by side with that there runs the political question, 
in which the word "equality” occurs with great fre- 
quency. If you introduce that you are quite at large ; 
if you keep away from it you have a comparatively 
defined and tangible issue. Don’t you agree to that?-— 
I quite agree to that. "Equality” is a very difficult 
term to define when things are not exactly similar. 

1876. What I mean is this : If on a calm judgment 
the plan of a college be found to be workable for educa- 
tional purposes and to be adequate, you have then to en- 
counter outside the Tegion of education the cry that that 
does not put the Roman Catholics on an equality with 
others? — You will have to run that risk in any case. 
It iB hard to say whenever anything is settled finally. 
There is no finality in legislation at all on any subject. 

1876. So far as I observe, in the main the demand for 
a University is based upon the demand for equality? — 
It is certainly. 


1877. Have you considered it at all. You have had to 
mix. so muoh with the technical makers of education that 
I wish to ask you have you considered the disadvantages 
of having a college part of a University where the 
examinations are conducted as they are in the Royal 
University? — I don’t quite take in the point. 

1878. Lord Ridley. — Most of the ground has been gone 

over, and I have but a few questions to aek. I want 
to ask you about this proposed new University. Do I 
understand you to say that it would be a practicable 
alternative _ to that which you have always preferred 
yourself, viz., a Catholic College on equal terms with 
Trinity and the University of Dublin? I abandon the 
college part of the business, and I ask you about that 
University. I don’t know whether you have 

said you have adopted a teaching as well as 
an examining University ? — I have not expressed 
any opinion on that, and I would rather not, 
because when you come to consider a teaching Univer- 
sity there will be a great deal more difficulty in forming 
the governing body. I think, on the whole, it would be 
better to have teaching colleges in connection with a 
University, and, as it were, forming part of it. 

1879. That brings me to the question I was going to 
ask you, whether you have looked at the recent Act 
which has altered the constitution of the London Uni- 
versity from a purely examining into a teaching body, 
and its new constitution, and whether a University on 
these principles established in that way would be one 
that would commend itself to the majority of tout co- 


religionists and be useful to higher education in ItelunJ- 
— I have not looked into that Act in any great d t n i 
but as I matriculated at the London University at S 
time I took a great deal of interest in it, arid mv ^ ! 
were distinguished students in it also, I thought ft ' 
the change in the London University might bv ' 
late Act be rather against the interests of the studer 
who had previously gone into it ; but, as I have 
before, I have not looked much into the details of tw 
Act. So far as I am aware, the general principled 
it were that there are two systems of giving degrees-^ 
one for special colleges, another open to candidate 
who are taught anywhere ; bnt I am not clear whethe 
the examination is the same. I rather think it is n c - 

1880. There is a difference in the examinations i 
favour of one?— ‘Yes. I know the objection raised k 
some of those who have already obtained degrees mut- 
it. They fear the value of its degrees would fe 
diminished, because those who were examined by thar 
own Professors would have a great advantage ora 
those who were not, and the examination being sa 
absolutely different examination there would not he as 
equality in the degrees. I really don’t like to express a 
decided opinion on it. 

1881. I daresay you may be aware that there was 
some idea that in abolishing the Royal University a 
Dublin and constituting a University of rather a dif- 
ferent type, and at the same time a University at Bel 
fast ; that there was an idea in certain quarters that 
this legislation should take something of the shape i 
the legislation recently enacted for the London Univer- 
sity, and that is what) led me to ask you the question) 
— 'Yes. 

1882. Do you think you won’t express an opini® 
about it? — ‘No, nob a decided opinion on that. 

1883. Most Rev. Dr. Healy. — The Chairman touchei 
on an important point with regard to what should bedoa 
with a Professor who began to teach doctrines fist 
were manifestly unsound and opposed to Catholic teach- 
ing. I suppose the first thing that would be done ins 
case of that kind is, competent judges would be pri- 
vately told of this matter, and pronounce their opinion I 
— Yes. 

1884. And the second thing that would be done, am 
always is done in such cases, is to give the person h 
question a private friendly warning? — -Private notice 
would be given to him. 

1885. You are aware of the fact that by the Striata 
of the Queen’s Colleges if any Professor says anythin’ 
offensive to the religious convictions of any part of ks 
audience the President in the first instance warns hk 
and if he persists a report is made to the Crown, and 
he is liable to dismissal? — Yes. 

1886. For putting forward doctrine that is derogataj 
to religion or offensive to his audience?— I believe » 

1887. That is a fact. Therefore, in the case of i 
Catholic University or College for Catholics, if th 
same thing is done, it is not a matter to he wondered 
at. The question is merely as to the mode of procedait- 
The natural thing in such a. case, if the gentlemans 
contumacious, would be to bring him before the govern- 
ing body and prove the charge? — I suppose that wo«» 
he the natural course. 

1888. And I suppose the governing, body, being cos- 
posed of sensible men and having some prelates among 
them, ..would give him an opportunity of retracting, w 
if he persisted there would he no difficulty in dismiss 
him ? — I don’t think there would be any difficulty. 

1889. You must always contemplate the P 0 ,^^. j 
of a case of the majority of the governing body diserm, . 
from the prelates on the governing body, and sa r j 
“ We will not dismiss this man.” And then y°“ sa f], I 
things would come to a deadlock, and that the ‘ ; 
would be — and I agree with you in that — that' the 
lates would say, "We cannot allow our flock an 
students to attend the lectures of a man who in 
judgment is manifestly heterodox and unsound 
teaching. Such a deadlock would be an unple 
possibinty, would it not ?— - Certainly. 

1890. Suppose a means were taken of preventing, 
deadlock. It has been suggested, that' there sho <> 
an appeal to the Court of Visitors, and that the v ^ 
should consist of two prelates and two j n “8”‘ 
judges might be appointed by His Majesty or by t ‘ 
Lieutenant. The prelates would have the be “ 8 “." rtt 
advice of the judges on points of law, wm® 
evidence was sufficient or not, and everything l 

and the judges would have the advantage of tna 
of the advice of the prelates as to what was- 
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and whether this man contra- Belfast. And looking at the work they have accom- 
not Catholic t 2’ f th college. In such a plished for the last twenty years in the Boyal Umver- SepU 24, 1901. 

vened or not the or ^ ouht a8 to the sity they would have a splendid University, and I am — 

C3Se '!n U to be wane to?— I don’t think tliere would. satisfied also if we had a Central College here wel Doo . 

ntcision to be co desirable to have such a Court endowed and equipped, and Cork and Galwaj and 

1891 ' M°n U remove° the possibility of a deadlock ?-Yes. kindred institutions affiliated to that institution we 
o£ A cSo e8 iit v^u said you don’t believe there could he should have a great University in Dublin ?— I think j ou 
Now, 7 settl g^ ent which does not take into would. You would have gone a great way to estate 
an y satisfacto yjjSe^ ^ University education afforded lishing that theoretical equality of which we have 
rfiify College and the University of 'Dublin ?-That bee^speato^ ^ ^ ^ ^ way Qf arriving afc 
think vou said in your direct statement it? — Probably. . , . T t« 

"gSSsstr “ s.'ss:?’ sjsa sz =“ .te 

iTfiSSS& - -Or njsyj nawrcsasis* 


S1I ?ft95 And you think it would be desirable, with the Yes. _ , « T m>r .'Rill in 1871 we 

“ “ HW vrfiJSSL 52 s 

JtS WSStt&SftSfSSk S 'frA»a w M T pr.posed four<-He never in- 

side body — practically an outside body-don’t you think hft “ four Bishops-one from 

tters would he . upert e aKf fhe ^nces!° besides these prLtes natur- 

sssaaa.'a Jt s „. » k «d, *» «s± ad8 of 4 con 01 


because Trinity College gives degrees to its own stu 
dents-a self-contained, self-governing University- 


affiliated colleges?— Certainly. 

1909. Would you also have the representatives of tlie 
tennhincr bodies of these colleges— one or two from 


fad,™ bodies „f these «%«. ™ two iron, 

* ould - , , , , , .• 1911 . Do you not think that a governing body, on 

1897. I also think tliere would. And it would be far these lineg ^ ould be perfectly free from the charge of 

better, if possible to avoid the cry We have not got dependent in any way on the clergy?— Most cer- 

fair play and equality." It would be desirable, as far tain f * 

as possible -to have finality in the settlement of this ^ And per f ect i y competent to rule a University 

question?— ’As far as possible. My own individual appoint Professors, on the advice of the Faculties, 

opinion— it may he very wrong— is that you cannot have , 8 p 0 n ?— Here is what Lord Mayo proposed— four 
equality unless you have equality with Trinity College ; prelates nominated by the Hierarchy, the President of 
that is to say, a College within the University of Dub- fo avnooth six laymen, to be elected by Convocation, 

lin. Everything I have said is subject to that. 1 don t gnd tb(J beac j s 0 f the affiliated colleges to he cx-ojjicio 

believe in a settlement as final except one on that basis. members w ith five representing the professorial staff. 

1898. Would you not consider they had equality if 1913 . That is practically the same. Therefore, to a 

they had a University for Catholics with a Tests Act governing body of that kind, as far as I see, 110 reason- 

and a substantial endowment— I don’t like to name the a ble objection could be raised, and the thing woulci 

sum— and everything else necessary for the equipment work efficiently and smoothly ? Yes. 

and maintenance of a college, and also, it may be, the 1914 , There is one thing I am glad to see you laid 
power of giving degrees?— We should not be in any re- emphasis on, viz., whether you have one, or two, Um- 

spect inferior to Trinity College then. I think we versifies, they must be teaching Universities f—xes, m 
might. connection with teaching colleges. 

1899. W. cannot ekpect, od no mm of demo 1915. And «>“* ”9,^ “ 

at a* tfTL izszs 

19 4 7 ”YoT?Mte atot Li endowment-.n ademute 
versify of Dublin has a great deal to do with it, and it 1 ° u P , „*nmeinn for the salaries of Pro- 

would be very important to have in 'Ireland onecentral k p g . flnd ds0 £or prizes 

place which you could very largely endow and where fessors^mat ^ q{ ^ kind ? _ Cel . ti unly. 


you could get the best Professors in scientific and im- 
portant subjects. There is a magnificent library in 


and rewards, and for things of that kind?— -Certainty. 
1918. It would also require a considerable sum ot 


portent subjects. There is a magmncent uurary u» — — n t „ new establishment m 

Mmh. College— where would won get that? It would 1 it yon like, according to modem 

take hundreds of years to get it. ds?— Yes 

1900. But unfortunately that solution is practically ne ® g ^ g Especially laboratories and other things which 

out of the question?— I have always said it subject to v ‘ expensive ?— Yes. 

this possibility which was admitted in Mr. Gladstones jngQ y 0 u cannot start people on terms of equality 
Bill. When you ask me as an abstract question whether tQ run ' tlie race with their rivals in Dublin, if you don’t 

I consider equality can be established without it I am „! ve them this equipment?— Yes. 

bound to say I do not. b 192 i. As to the library in Trinity College— m this 

1901. I am only considering the practical solution. Royal University there is a considerable library, as 


Royal University there 


You will agree with me that no Act of 'Parliament that y0 u are aware?— Yes. . ,, . 

the British Parliament could make will give us the 1922 . It cost a good deal of money. It wouia oe 
P«ig. of Trinity Oolloge for many year, to come?- to 

1902. in Act of P.rliam.nt omnot give it to ne, and eome-an pm-pos.e, and 

we must create it. The point I want to insist on having t&lhe ^SSion of the question it would 
is this: If we wish to have real equality and real 1923. in a y res j den t,i a l halls in Cork, Galway, 
finahiy we shall get it on the basis of a University for be ?— Aiave not considered that question. 

Cathohcs endowed substantially like Trinity College and Befi ast J ^ J g to you is tllis 4 . X suppose, 
from public endowments, but that no other solution of 1924. i i m0 w of the country — and no man 

a. question i. likely to giye n, either Duality or from tM j. ff '“J. 0 , w J ia h . ve a very 

equality. That is the point I want to hrmg forward. knows 1 . , d tbe ; r S0nSi from fifteen to 

SiSoa^duS S^i^anty^Sta^ 5 
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Dobus. University college, and they would be sent, in pre- 
re,,,, oT"i9m ference, to Blackrock, and those places, where they 

' " ‘ 1 ' would be watched over by the clergy of their own faith ? 

TheRightHon — There is a strong feeling in that direction. 

O'Conor Don. ' 1925. If you had residential halls in Dublin, where 

suitable provision could be made, at a fair price, for 
the accommodation of the students, under the super- 
vision of the clergy of their respective denominations, 
that would induce students to come to the place ? — Yes. 

1926. Therefore, money for residential halls should 
be either granted or lent by Government ? — Yes, I agree 
in that. 

1927. Mr. Justice Madden. — You and I are asso- 
ciated as members of the Intermediate Education 
Board? — Yes, I have been a member since its forma- 

1928. You have been a member since its formation, 
and we were members of a certain Commission which 
sat two or three years ago, and inquired exhaustively 
into the subject of Intermediate education in Ireland? 
— Yes. 

1929. I suppose, if we don't understand the needs of 
the Irish people, in regard to higher education in that 
form, it is probably our own fault ? — I think it is ; 
we have heard enough about it, at all events. 

1930. I think you will agree with me that it is im- 
possible to consider this University Question effectively 
and usefully, except in connection with the Interme- 
diate system of education, which leads up to University 
Education ? — Yes. 

1931. That Commission was the result of the dis- 
satisfaction felt by the Intermediate Board with the 
system established under the Act of 1878 ? — It was. 

1932. And, without going into details, you will agree 
with me that one of the main defects of that system 
flowed from the exclusive adoption of the Result system, 
added to the circumstance that temptation or induce- 
ments were held out to managers of Intermediate schools 
which led them to devote their attention to a grammar 
school education, rather than to a more practical course 
of education, better suited to the greater number 
of the inhabitants of this country? — Yes. 

1933. Did that inquiry into the state of Inter- 
mediate education lead to the conclusion that scientific 
education and higher commercial education had been 
neglected in Ireland? — Yes, very much neglected. 

1934. Might I almost go so far as to say that for 
practical purposes it was non-existent ?— In a great 
many places non-existent. 

1935. Your attention, I dare say, has been called to 
the movement that is on foot in England, and, to a 
greater extent, on the Continent, in the direction of 
developing higher education in relation to commerce 
and to industry? — Yes, that was brought very much 
before us on that Commission. 

1936. I am endeavouring, as shortly as I can, to 
bring before the present Commission, some of the re- 
sults of our inquiry into Intermediate Education, so 
far as they are relevant to the subject of University 
Education ? — Yes. 

1037. When I referred to the faulty system of Inter- 
mediate Education I referred to the system that ex- 
isted before the Act of Parliament, which we ob- 
tained last year, under which we have power to 
remedy these defects — I am sure you feel, as a result 
of our investigation, that the labours of this Com- 
mission should be directed towards bringing up to a 
suitable University career the better class of Inter- 
mediate students ?— Yes. 

1938. This is a question altogether apart from what 
mie may call the Roman Catholic claim — it is a ques- 
tion in which all the inhabitants of this country are 
interested?— It is. 

1939. This is a branch of the subject which I 

wont elaborate— I mean by offering detailed prac- 
teal iuggestons I prefer to fe ave tUs lt ' n( . h 
of the subject to our distinguished colleague, Pro- 
^ s ° r , Ewln S’ wh ° will give us, before our labours 
conclude, most valuable assistance. But I want to 
°“ ng fact, and no one knows this state of 

ttungs better than you, from your long connection 
with the Intermediate Board— that this is one of the 
great wants of the country ?— Certainly it is. 

1940. A co-ordinated system of higher Intermediate 
and University Education adapted, not merely to the 
higher classes of students who might become Professors, 
or go to one of the learned professions, or, possibly, 
to the higher branches of the Civil Service, but to stu- 
dents who have to make their way in the world in com- 

’ “ ldtlstr j® 1 . and other pursuits ?— Yes. 

1941 Does it not occur to you that a sys- 
-tem of Exhibitions founded by the Intermediate 


Board, followed up by Bursaries in w i, * 
new University system is established, miShT? 
useful m that respect ? — I think they would bp t “ 
assistance to students of very moderate P** 1 

ing up their education to the end. 08 tQ d°w- 

1942. Education of that kind — and, her* a ' 
merely introduce the subject to have it coMitwJ 
experts— education of that particular kind il by 
useful when localised than centralised— perhans 
have not formed a distinct opinion on the nninti r 
don’t quite understand the definition of “wKESn 

1943. What was present to my mind was tl 0 Z,- 
whether the existing local institutions at Galw*^® 

Cork could be - « • ■> ! 

tern for the p 


Cork could be utilised in an improved educational Z 
f bringing homo education of that 
, r - .~. — e less wealthy students? — The ter 

dency in my mind is towards centralisation, for you?”' 
afford to get the best. Professors. I am not ii/?.*!™ 
^scattering endowments nil over the country bi m2 

1944. But there is another side to the n„« 
tion. You could afford to have the best p!!' 
fessors, but, perhaps, the student could not £ 
ford to attend your University. But I nass fj™ 
thit subject. The subject of University 
intimately connected in this country with the cmpsH™ 
of the provision of efficient SeLndary te£ 
teachers in Secondary schools?— 1 That is one of the 
most important elements connected with this Timer 
sity Question. 

1945. From your experience of the Intermediate 
hoard, you can give us valuable suggestims?— I men- 
tioned, in my direct evidence, that I thought it one of 
the most important points, and the reason' is that Uni- 
versity Education is required to teach the teachers, and 
to keep a good supply of teachers throughout the coun- 
try, not only lay, but ecclesiastical. 

1946. You agree with the Bishop of Limerick's evi- 
dence in tins respect. You are aware that in England 
there is a system of classification of Secondary teachers 
with certificates ?— Yes. 

1947. You are aware it was found impracticable lo 
extend that Act to Ireland, in consequence cf difficulties 
which were raised?— Yes ; one of them was that one of 
the teste of eligibility to be a teacher was the boldi ng 
fi. a .University degree, and a degree for a teacher^ 
therefore, was of very great importance. It would 
hardly be fair to extend that to this country, when a 
great part of the population are prevented from obtain- 
ing a degree. 

1948. That question is intimately connected with this 
inquiry? — Most certainly it is. 

1949. That difficulty was found to be insurmountable, 
and we have no system of the kind in Ireland now?— 
No system. There was an attempt made to extend 
that system to Ireland. 

1950. Are you aware that the managers of Inter- 
mediate schools have strongly pressed on the 
Government, and on the Intermediate Board, 
the danger that might ensue when there is no 
such system in Ireland, while such a system 
exists in England ; the danger being that teachers 
without sufficient qualifications who are rejected in 
England will come over here and, possibly, find em- 
ployment ? — I think that was represented to our Board. 

1951. That is a very real danger? — It is. 

1952. The result of your evidence I take to he 
this : that you consider, from your intimate ac- 
quaintance with Intermediate Education in Ireland, 
that the existing University institutions are not ade- 
quate? — I do not think they are. 

1953. Can you, from your great knowledge of Ire- 
land, illustrate your evidence by reference to any 
matter, beside the inadequate provision of Secondary 
teachers. Are there any other departments of employ- 
ment which you have observed to suffer in any de- 
gree from that circumstance ?— I think a great many of 
the higher offices in what I might call the government 
of the country. We know, as a matter of fact, that 
they are mainly filled by Protestants, and we see that 
constantly urged as an argument, showing that the 
Government of the country is indisposed to show jus- 
tice to the Catholics. I am bound to say I have felt a 
difficulty in accepting that. I think in the higher posi- 
tions Catholics are under a disadvantage in competing 

,^ ese higher positions. It is said, take all 
the different public departments, look at the Constabn- 
1 ary, the resident magistrates, and other officers, an 
you find an enormous proportion of them Protestant*- 
I don’t think that arises from any desire on the p*£ 
of the Government not to appoint Catholics, but tMJ 
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, . find them in the same proportion competent 
f fill these offices, and that arises from the want of 
to -u-w education. The Catlrolics are as competent 
^ S lSally d as tlw members of any other creed. And 
mte m wlad if it was possible-I don’t suppose 
\ ^“"pJssSle-to ascertain the proportion of men ui 
J* U SStinns we will say, in the commercial establish- 
ment the country— for instance, banks, and railway 
me “ ^ and thfrest of it, the governors of which 
"“fn some cases ovenvhelmingly Catholic We would 
S ?f ere possible to get the etaHstira, that the Pro- 
Hnts fll these higher positions in these eetab h.lmeate 
ifi ildue proportion according to their nnmtors, a d 
SJtoeverv Same reason— that yon cannot find squafiy 
StSent Catholics sufficiently numerous, being de- 
Drived of higher education, to fill them. I was for a num- 
E j . -ears l director of an Irish bant. The majority of 
toe directors worn of my religious persuasion, but I am 
mtty certain, If the statistics could be obtained of tlie 
relations persuasions of the managers, and inspectors 
„F.ther officer, of that bank, it would he found that 
the state of affairs would be much similar to that which 
urevails in the public service. , 

" 1954. Are these appointments obtained by competi- 
tive examination among <' nominated candidates? Yes. 
They are not open competition. , 

1955 There would be no difficulty m a Roman Catho- 
lic obtaining a nomination, provided m other respects 
he were a suitable man ?— It would be found m those 
nlaces the proportion of Catholics in the lower posi- 
tions, when they first enter, perhaps bears a fair pro- 
portion to their numbers m the country, but when you 
get to the higher branches, they are not up to the marie. 
They have not been appointed, and simply because they 
are not up to the mark, and they have not been able to 
get higher education ; and I believe a great deal of that 
h; not due to their not getting a University degree, but 
to what I alluded before— want of capable Professors in 

^lgto^ou referred to the Constabulary— appoint- 
ments in the Constabulary are obtained by competitive 
examination of nominated candidates? — I believe that 

' S 1957. I don’t suppose any Minister in. the House 
of Commons while the Constabulary Estimates were 
under discussion, thought his labours were eased 
in any way by the circumstance that the number 
of Roman Catholic officers in the Constabulary is 
very much out of proportion to the number of con- 
stables in the Force ? — No. _ . , __ 

1958. No one would expect it should be m exact pro- 

portion to it, but it is glaringly out of proportion, 
and, therefore, I don’t suppose that any Government in 
office would be indisposed to give nominations to proper 
candidates belonging to the Roman Catholic religion, m 
order that they might obtain these appointments by 
examination ?— Yes. , ,, ... 

1959. But you mentioned, I know accurately, that 
the competition being open to candidates from Uni- 
versities, in England as well as Ireland, the result is 
that of the officers in the Constabulary, who are not 
promoted from the Force, but obtain them commissions 
by open examination— tlie proportion of Roman Catho- 
lics is extremely small?— I believe it is very small. 

1960. We know tlie Roman Catholic population of 
Ireland to be 74 per cent., and we know that 
that proportion does* not represent, or even approxi- 
mately represent, the proportion of the population that 
would have an interest in even the most extended sys- 
tem of University Education?— No, by no means. 

1961. I don’t suppose you could do more than state 
in general terms an approximate estimate of the 
proportion of the population that you suppose woul 
be interested in a more extended or popularised 
system of University Education? — I would not 
venture to give an approximation ; you could arrive 
somewhat at it from the results of the Royal Umve - 
sity. 


1965. I gather from what you stated in your direct 
evidence that you had two reasons for preferring that 
solution to any other — first, that the Roman Catholic 
College to be established in the University of Dublin 
would share in the great prestige of the University of 
Dublin ? — I think it would. 

1966. That is one reason? — Yes. 

1967. Your second reason for thinking that the best 
solution is, that the equipment would be better if there 
was only one University? — Yes. 

1968. And in connection with equipment, you men- 
tioned specially the great library of the University >f 
Dublin ? — Yes. 

1969. I understand you contemplate that library 
being the library of the University if a new Roman 
Catholic College were established, and no longer 
specially the library of Trinity College? — I am bound 
to say I didn’t consider that in any detail ; but whether 
the library were still continued in Trinity College, or 
transferred to the University after you had the second 
college established in Dublin, that library would he 
open to, and certainly taken advantage of by, the 
students of the Catholic College to go in and read there, 
and have the benefit of it, whoever you might call the 
nominal owner of it. It would not be necessary to 
sever the intimate connection with Trinity College. It 
would be open to both and used by both. 

1970. And you said in effect that if that plan were 
adopted it might be expected that benefactions would 
flow in to the single University of Ireland? — Yes. 

1971. To turn to another point. You hold that 
such advantages as you have indicated, in the event of 
a Roman Catholic College being endowed in any Uni- 
versity, would outweigh such advantages as would flow 
from the establishment of a new University for Roman 
Catholics, of which the governing body should be 
mainly Roman Catholic? — I think so. 

1972. Professor Butcher. — The Chairman has sug- 
gested that I should put a question to you as regards 
the educational merits or defects of the system which 
you are inclined to favour as a second choice, viz., 
teaching colleges, connected or affiliated to a single Ex- 
amining Body such as the Royal University ? — I don't 
like to commit myself, or have it supposed I have 
formed a definite opinion that that is the best solution. 
I think his lordship, the Bishop of Clonfert, has 
pointed out certain reasons it would be better to havs 
a separate University. I have not considered the sub- 
ject with such detail, or held such a strong opinion as 
I have always held of the other alternative. 

1973. I accept that. The question I am asking you 

does not bind you to any sort of distinct preference for 
that over the other solution, but it was rather to put 
this to you — a single Examining Board, such as that 
of the Royal University, must exercise very consider- 
able influence over the teaching of the colleges, ob- 
viously?— I dare say. , . .. 

1974. And the more so when, as happens in the pT_o- 

eramme of studies, the courses are practically fixed in 
a somewhat rigid and uniform way by that Examining 
Board? — Yes. . , . 

1975. Do you see there a real inherent defect .— We 

feel that on the Intermediate Board so much that we 
are trying, as far as we can, to modify that by giving 
our pecuniary advantages, not directly or altogether 
on the results of examinations, and by not fixing parti- 
cular books or standards, but trying to get a general 
knowledge on examination without laying down books 
which might be learned by cram, and the laying clown 
of which compelled all the schools of the country to 
run in that particular groove ... ^ 

1976. When you come to University studies an -u .to 
examinations, conferring a degeree, it becomes very dilh- 
cult to allow these larger options?— Certainly. It is 
extremely difficult, if not impossible. 

1977 That is clearly one of the disadvantages, and 
this disadvantage is further enhanced by the condition 
of things in Ireland, viz., that the_ several teaching 


H 1962. Father Delany suggested that we might look at ^-^the teaches in’ these’ several colleges, are tempted 
the results of our Intermediate examination with that ^ their energies on passing their pupils f— Uer- 

^1978 That must have a somewhat narrowing effect 
on their teaching, and is apt to give it a want of flexi- 
bility?— Yes. 

1979. Moreover, there is in Ireland, as between toe 
teaching colleges, a rivalry of a rather peculiar kind. 
It is not a mere intellectual emulation, which might in 
itself be very valuable, but a rivalry of religious creeds 
as regards the results of the examinations? Yes. . 

1980. And these results are set forth m public in 
Q2 


the results of our Intermediate examinations wixn luau 
in view — does that suggestion commend itself to your 
mind?— It would give some approximation — that is all. 

1963. Sir Richard Jebb. — I am not quite sure 1 

understand your evidence on one point. I think you 
h&ve always been in favour of settling this question on 
the line of establishing a second college in the Univer- 
sity of Dublin? — Yes. ... 

1964. You have regarded that as the l^st pMSible 
solution ? — Yes. That is the principle of the first cm 
I was joined in bringing in to the House of Commons 
— Mr. Butt’s Bill, as it was called. 


Dublin. 
Sept. 24, 1901. 

The Right Hon , 
O’Conor Don. 
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Dvbhn. tabulated forms to increase the reputation of certain 
•?«)< 2+ mol denominational bodies ? — Certainly ; and that is an- 
P _ • - other point we had to deal with on the new Interme- 

ThcBiglitHon. di a t e Board, and we have so far acted on it as to express 
O’Conor Don. 01lr intention for the future not to publish the results 

to give them to each school, but not to publish them 

in the newspapers, for the very reason you state, that 
this system of publication of results led to what we 
considered unhealthy competition ; to colleges putting 
down so many Exhibitions and prizes to their credit, 
and running on this money gain, and working on the 
students to gain so many prizes and Exhibitions for 
the advertisement of the college. 

1981. But the nature of the case, unfortunately, 
forbids you to apply your principle to the higher 
studies ?— I mention it as a member of the Intermediate 
Board. I think it an undesirable thing, and we are 
doing our best to put it down. 

1982. Yon appreciate my point and that side of the 

difficulty?— Yes. . 

1983. And to that extent, at least— though it is not 
a final consideration— there are advantages in the Uni- 
versity as against the College? — Yes. 

1984. If it is essential to train teachers in true 
methods of teaching, it becomes of great importance that 
they themselves should be taught in colleges where truo 
methods are possible? — Certainly. 

1985. You said you are yourself against the multi- 
plying of Universities? — Yes. 

1986. I know that there has been, of course, a strong 
argument against it — what Mr. Gladstone called “ the 
downward competition”? — Yes. 

1987. But you recognise that the recent tendency 
of things in the United Kingdom has been towards the 
founding of new provincial Universities of different 
types ?— It has. 

1988. And that this has been found necessary, partly 
owing to the development of Science ; you need 
specialised types of University. I mean that different 
localities develop themselves along different lines in the 
scientific and technical departments? — I suppose they 
do ; but I am not sufficiently acquainted with the sub- 
ject to express a definite opinion on that ; but I quite 
admit that appears to be the tendency of the day in 
the United Kingdom. I don’t know that it is in other 
countries. I rather think it is not. 

1989. That had a great deal to do with the establish- 
ment of the University of Birmingham? — Yes. 

1990. They wish to run on new lines, and, I suppose, 
the scientific development of Belfast might run along 
different lilies from that of Dublin? — Yes, it might. 

1991. You point to it as an anomaly, which it 
certainly would be, that a single city like Dublin shouLd 
contain two Universities ; it would be a unique thing ? 


1992. But is not the whole demand now made in 
Ireland rather a unique demand as compared with 
any other part of Europe? — Yes. We have that al- 
ready. It is not asking something new. 

1993. And, in fact, it comes to this, that the special 
conditions of Ireland, and the very curious history of 
Ireland, has created a state of tilings, which is 
made the ground for giving Ireland extremely excep- 
tional treatment in University Education? — Yes. 

1994. So that the abstract objection to the anomaly of 
duplicating Universities in a single city is really part 
of a much larger anomaly, which connects itself with 
the very unique history of Ireland? — Yes, certainly. 

1995. You were asked whether you would sweep away 
the Examining University altogether, by which, I un- 
derstood, is meant graduation by means of examination, 
pure and simple, without attending lectures at any col- 
lege. Would you be inclined to abolish it?— I don’t 
think you could abolish it altogether. You must leave 
students who, for some reason or another, do not go 
through their college course, some opportunity of get- 
ting their degrees. At present in the University of 
Dublin you can get degrees without residential qualifi- 
cation. But there are great difficulties. You have to 
go through the curriculum of the College ; it is not like 
the other, an open thing, the same for everybody. 

1996. And there is the case, which has been brought 
before our attention, _ of women who at present grad- 
uate merely by examinations, and have not the means 
of attending residential or teaching colleges? — There 
might be some means of granting degrees, I hope, that 
would be the exception to the general rule. I consider 
college education of very great importance, but I would 


not shut out those who did not go through it t. 
chance of getting degrees. 0111 f Jij 


1997. Professor Ewing.— R eferring to the point p 
fessor Butcher has put to you as to the necessity in r 
land for an Examining University to meet the” 1 K 
of students who cannot attend the classes in Uni ^ 
colleges, we must, of course, assume, in dealing 15111 
this question, that the facilities for attending Uni"' 5 
sity lectures are very much increased by the mt»Mu 
ment of the new University, such as you propel 

1998. Comparing Ireland with the case of 
land, I suppose it would be generally admitted than 
a reconstituted University system in Ireland co'-ll 
take as good a hold of the people as the Universii, - 
system of Scotland takes hold of the Scotch m2 > 
that it would be successful and adequate— if m f ’ 
land we had as effective a University system as b 
Scotland it would amply meet the needs of the peopb! 
— I must profess great ignorance as to the Scold 
system. 

1999. My point is : in Scotland we have no exatnir, 
ing University system, as distinguished from a tearl 
ing University. There is no means by which pupils can 
take degrees without having passed through one or other 
of the Universities or University colleges connected 
with it ?— I was not aware of that ; but I am afraii 
that the whole tendency of the present day has been a 
much in the opposite direction that it would be a 
retrograde step to prevent persons, especially worn®, 
getting degrees without passing throngh the colleges' 
and you see, even in the London University which is 
now ma.de, to a certain extent, a teaching body; 
there still remains the provision for externs getting 
their degrees, and something on the principle of Ik 
London University would probably answer best ia 
Ireland. That is what Lord Ridley mentioned as tk 
London system. Something of that sort would be He 
best solution. I would not be in favour of deprivin’ 
persons of the possibility of getting degrees withes; 
going to one or other of those colleges m connectia 
with the Universities. 


2000. When you talked about there being a diS- 
culty in that direction, what was it you referred a 
particularly?—! rather referred to, in Ireland, tk 
Royal University, opening the granting of degrees to 
everybody. 

2001. But was not the opening of degrees to every- 

body in Ireland done upon other grounds alb 
gether, than for the purpose of admitting to de- 
grees persons who had not studied in colleges?— What 
ever the object of it was, the fact remains that it ha 
been done, and it opened degrees to a number of per- 
sons, especially ladies, who heretofore had not any 
opportunity of getting degrees, and I think a step ia 
that direction, once taken, cannot easily be retraced 
. without a great deal of complaint and apparent hard- 
ship. I take now these ladies that have gone in » 
much for the Royal: Where are they to get their 
degrees ? Is there a ladies’ college to be affiliated, ad 
must that be in connection with the University ? I 
think it will lead to a great deal of trouble if Mine 
opening is not given for them. If I might ask » 
question about the Scotch Universities— can a wosffl 
get degrees there? . . 

2002. Yes? — And do they gqfron to these Universi- 
ties ? 


2003. They go on to the same Universities as tk 
men, in the Scotch Universities ? — They are not boaw 
to reside in any college ; only to attend lectures? 

2004. To attend lectures? — That, perhaps, mighty 
over it, if the attendance at lectures was su ® c ' e “" 
and no residential qualification was enforced; but ® 
the whole, I think that a step of that sort, once taffl, 
can hardly be retraced, and I don’t see that it wo® 
cause very much trouble to continue it on the P rl * 
ciple adopted in London. 

2005. But by continuing it, do you not run the risjj 
of allowing a considerable number of persons, 
would really get a better education by going to epuepj 
to secure the hall mark of a degree without g 010 ?.. 
college, and thereby reducing the benefit of Lwversui 
Education to them ?— Well, I don’t know that, i 
think the hall mark of a degree is of such imp 01 , r 
as_ flie education of which it is the reward, an , 
think, the persons who require this education w' 
not give it up simply to get the hall mark of a, opg- 
I think they would go to the colleges in tne 
majority of cases, because what they primarily 
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. .Jvsnfaffe of the collegiate education, this: Mr. Goschen, one year, pressed a Budget by ^1“' 
is the g reat , , ,, decree is only the recognition which a certain sum was to be raised for compensation g e . lt 24, 1901* 

.and the hall mark of the aegi^ y “ for doing away with pubbc-house licences. He pro- ' — 

°{ their . d „ reat deal, to-day, of posed to interfere with the licensed trade in England. TheRight Hon. 

2 °06. We_ have he d^a ^ shib boleth, if He was beaten upon that, and then, the money having O Conor Don. 

a cry * fi h „ . , SQ equality with been voted, these duties having been voted, they came 

it has not 7 .... would consider it a to consider what should be done with them, and they 

Trinity College. .. a J new University, this cry devoted a large portion of them for, I dont know for 
misfortune u, . College were made an impor- what purpose in England, but—— 

of equahty with iri ty S ^ ^ University 2020. Mr. Justice Madden.— For technical educa- 


Trinhv College. I think you would consider it a 
fortune if, in forming a new University, this cry 
ff Muality with Trinity College were made an impor- 
J ? factor? You would rather see that University 


fant factor ? ^d'^to 5 8 its efficiency in tion ?— 111 Ireland it was given to the Interme- 

framed snnpiy . n 0 lle<’e being left out of diate Board, and it was a varying sum each year, 
academic work, Trl " JT c0 ° ld bring in Trinity according to the amount of the duty J whetiier you call 
hulifit “s to be left out of sight, I would it Imperial or Irish, I don't know, but the payments 
College, but 11 11 ,. . . , .. e «; c ; ellcv f 01 . the are made in proportion to the contributions to this 

deprecate any «y to dim ™ s J ul d % fl e £ ti-y to make particular fund by Ireland and Great Britain, 
advantage of a ne • educational purposes. 2021. Professor Puis. — I must leave it to others to 

it an decide whether it is Irish or Imperial. It seems to me 

2® 17, U ,^ 0 1 -i drawn between ’us and Trinity Col- rather Irish. But we come to the Maynooth endow- 
impeneteable veil tem ^between g us ana iTimry ^ Does that come from a n Imperial source? Is 

Snd F the m veil, speaking as a scientific man, I rather not that purely Irish?— There is no Maynooth endow- 

» if ” JTdSl'S ST'.S’d^ ” tat whence cnme the money I Did not Mr. 

be doing a good deal less than our Gladstone • ifc frQm Irish sources ? _ He put the com - 

SSc?s°emrthh.. a giod deal superior to the equip- pens.tton or the oomponndmg rf the es.stmg inter**! 
produce someu o b 1 1 upon Irish sources : upon the Church Fund. You. see, 

m ^ 0 vA™™ that those who are clamour- before the Church Bill was passed, there was an annual 

2008. You don t suppose th at those who are clamour to Maynooth . That was out of Imperial sources, 

ing for equality would .have any sciuple about accept w]jen ^ disesteb li 8 lied the Church, he also dis- 

r>„t it tn min that this straining endowed Maynooth, in the sense that no further grants 

2009. I woddptil . *° a ^^ser^ble and delusive should be made by Parliament to Maynooth, but there 

after so-called «quiMr were rested intomsts of the Piofessohs and a certain 


basis on which to determine the needs of a 1 


were vested interests of the Professors and a certain 
number of students in Maynooth, and these had to he 


• tv? y es numuer 01 siuueuus in maj’iiuoui, suit* bucsc w nc 

PI SS“‘cS ; .RHAn.-He gave fourteen time, the 
= .l amonntlj.Yes, and he oh», e ed ftot upon a 
tater education, ani to pointed out the danger to P« ^ ^ ,, int p ^ to 

g: tr.U r ri«^tta™ °i“r,?y g™ .i* he ^ th.. »«»« » 

of th. foremost would to as to the endowment, where <*m* 'ftiffiLKHESL were to he 


the money should come from? — Yes, that has always 
been a difficulty. 


2027. In any case, if a Catholic University were to be 
established it would be no use without an ample endow- 


2012.1 know that yon take rather a gloomy U !® n r +w ! Yes 

iew of that: more gloomy than I should he inclined 2028. You are quite convinced of that?-Yes. 


view of that: more gloomy than I should he inclined 
to fake myself ?— I don’t take a gloomy view of it ; but 


2029. Would you consider — now I am going, perhaps. 


to rase myseii ‘ — 1 don't taxe a gloomy view oi id , uuu j y,\ — „ — _ , ~ * --- ’ 

It has always been, during my time in Parliament, at to what you will call a fad of mine— would you 


least, tlie difficulty. Every Government assured us 
that to give an endowment was an impossibility, 
yet they have given it behind backs, in a back-hand 
sort of way. 


consider such a University complete without a Pro- 
fessorship of Celtic? — No, I would not. 

2030. Would you like to say anything on that sub- 
ject?— I am very strongly in favour of that, very 


2013. Then the present endowment, the amount of strongly in favour of the cultivation, of the old language 
endowment that goes to Catholic teaching, I might and perpetuating it. 

say, in Ireland, at the present day — where does it come 2031. It strikes you probably that it would be a shame 
from? — It comes from the endowments granted by f 0 r a country like Ireland to leave the study of its 
Parliament. The Intermediate endowment comes ancient language and literature to foreigners entirely? 
from the surplus of the Church — JOertainly I think it would be a great shame ; and I 

2014. Mr. Justice Madden.— In part?— Very largely, don’t think, if you establish a Catholic University, that 

Mr. Justice Madden reminds me that really more than there will be the slightest chance of its being neglected, 
half comes from Imperial taxation. It was originally 2032. Dr. Staimob. — I see, O'Conor Don, that yon 
altogether from the Church Fund. are opposed on principle to the recognition of external 


2015. But the larger portion now comes from the 
whiskey taxation 1 — Yes. 

2016. Professor Mb. — That is to say, from an Irish 

source? — More than half comes from Imperial sources 
now. Originally the entire endowment came from 
the Church Surplus, and then 


comes from the students, but that you consider yourself coerced by cir- 
cumstances to give them recognition? — Yes. 
y, from an Irish 2033. Chiefly on account of the position of women ? — 


now. Originally the entire endowment came from 2034. I see from the Returns here* that the percents 
tiie Church Surplus, and then age of women in the Royal "University has been very 

2017. Mr. Justice Madden. — It is under the Excise steadily increasing; in fact, for the last fifteen years 

Act of 1890 ? — The share of the Probate and Excise there have been thrice, four times, and on one 
duties coming to Ireland is devoted to the purpose. occasion seven times as many women examined as in 

Lord Ridley — The share that properly belongs to the first five years of the University. Consequently it 

Maud. seems to you clear that we must make some provision 

Mr. Justice Madden. — It has relation to Ireland, f 0 r them, and. you don’t see your way to admit them 
hut it is not in the same sense Irish as the. Irish t 0 the proposed Catholic institution? — Yes. 
u ™«h Fund. 2035. But suppose' that that new college was founded 

2018. Professor Rhys. — In that way it is from an j n Dublin, would it not be possible for the Catholic 
Irish source inasmuch as it is given in proportion to women of the Royal University to be admitted to lec- 
u ^Jmbution from Ireland to the Imperial ex- tures there. I think you said that would meet the 

■chequer? — -It is an Irish source in that way ; but it is claim ? — The Catholic women? 

paid out of tiie Exchequer receipts. 2036. If they were allowed to go to lectures in the 

2019. It might be said you get so much out of the new college?— I think with regard to women you would 
Imperial Exchequer, therefore, you would be able to find a great difficulty. A great many of these young 
fay that so much comes from purely Irish sources ? — It ladies are educated in convents, and I don t think their 
m not a purely Irish source, no more than any other parents would like them to be going out late in the 
tax is a purely Irish, source. What happened was evening, going to lectures and coming back. I 
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Dublin. thinV there would be a great difficulty about the women 
Scot oT - 1001 un ^ ess y° u allowed them to go up for degrees on their 
" ' ' ' own merits irrespective of where they are taught. 

TheRightHon. 2037. Mr. Justice Madden. — As a matter of fact, a 
O'Conor Don. great many of those who do get degrees come from the 
Loreto Convent and other institutions? — Most of the 
Catholic girls come from convents. 

2038. Dr. Starkie.— W e heard from Father Delany 
that he personally would have no objection to ladies 
going to his collegiate lectures?— I am quite sure he 
would not. 

2039. On the Protestant side I think it not unlikely 
that Trinity College would open its lecture rooms to 
ladies. The same thing has been done already in Bel- 
fast, Cork, and Galway? — Yes. 

2040. With regard to women it seems to me that you 
have been led by analogy of the new London University 
to propose that a similar system should be extended to 
Ireland. Are you aware that there is a very strong 
opinion among certain persons in England that the new 
London University is a rather unwieldy affair, that, in 
fact, under the appearance of unity, there are really two 
Universities that have no connection with each other 
— no connection between the examinations of the 
extern and the intern' students ? — I thought myself that 
that would be the result when I heard the way they 
proposed to carry it out. 

2041. For instance, there were certain members of the 
Gresham Commission — they were the minority on 
that Commission — who expressed very strong views 
indeed that the new Lonidon University would be 
wrecked, or rather that the principle on which all 
educationists in London were insisting, viz., expediency 
of creating a teaching University, would be virtually 
surrendered by the proposal at the same time to recog- 
nise mere preparation elsewhere for the examinations 
of the University. And furthermore, the degrees of 
the new University will have an ambiguity of meaning 
fatal to their value as an educational test? — That will 
be one of the difficulties. They have that ambiguity, 
because the students don’t undergo the same examina- 
tion. 

2042. If the new University recognises external stu- 
dents at all it will be very difficult to check their in- 
crease. For example, the statistics furnished by Dr. 
McKeown* show that Kelvin House, Belfast, is prac- 
tically killing Queen’s College, Belfast. As Dr. 
McKeown said, the progress of this grinding institution 
has been remarkable. The numbers educated there are 
very large compared with those attending lectures, at the 
Queen’s College. They are taught by the junior stu- 
dents of the Queen’s College, and they really are de- 
serting the higher teaching of the Queen’s College. 
Don’t you foresee in the new University, if you have 
teaching colleges and still admit to the same privileges 
extern students, that the ideal of a University in this 
country will be by no means raised. It will be very 
difficult to raise it?— I had not thought of that in the 
way you put it, but my anticipation would have been 
the other way, that those who would go in for those 
extern degrees would have been the minority 

2043. But still, at present, although there is excel- 
lent teaching in_ the country, it is the fact that every 
teaching institution in Ireland is languishing. The de- 
cline of students in Trinity -College, as I knew to my 
cost when I was a tutor, is most alarming. From 1B85 
to 1890 the average number of students was over 1,200, 
while last year the number was only 976. In Queen’s Col- 
lege, Belfast, the decrease is most alarming also. Queen’s 
College, Galway, has, I think, gone down 50 per cent., 
and Cork perhaps to a greater extent. From that fact it 
would appear that when you offer the people in this 
country who are anxiou-s for a B.A. degree a higher 
education at the expense of greater trouble and a lower 
education that can be more easily attained, they 
wdl prefer the latter?-I don’t think that is an abso- 
lute logical conclufton. I think the premises you 
have stated would only show that those par- 
ticular institutions which heretofore had a monopoly 
were not satisfactory to the people, and that when they 
!i"l OPP l rfcUm ^ 0f « ettin 8 their degrees without 
going there they did not go to them, but I don’t think 
it would follow at all from that that if there were 
other institutions more in accordance with their views 
the same result would follow. 

.^° 44 h^ at - d °- y0U me , an exactl y b y ^y^ in accord- 
ance with their views ; do you mean religious views?— 
That is one reason. 

, T1 l? fc , wo - uld net apply to Belfast or to Trinity 
College, that is, for the class of people who go 


there?— I think it might very well apply m 
College. l p y 10 

20415. The Royal University being started in u. 
it was might very naturally be in comueHfin ^ 
Trinity College. Trinity College and the® 
leges previously were the only places to which 1 a 
could go? — Yes. ‘“•c. 

2047. Mr. Justice Madden.— T hey undent v 

Yes, if you like to put it in that way ; bttffiyb 
reason, the opening of this new body might hire ' 
effect of taking away students from a particular iiw? 
tion, and yot if you had a multiplication of satisfas i 
institutions you would not have the same tm»h UM 
regard to them all. **! 

2048. Dr. Stahkie.— O f course, the Royal Uni,.,- 
would appear — as Mr. Justice Madden has put it ' 
have undersold Trinity College; but in the case rf- 
new University would not the same be true?— I &»-! 
admit the correctness of Mr. Justice Madden’s mi 
“ underselling.” 

2049. I ani not basing anything on it. With temi 
to a new University, would it not appear feT 
extern students were granted degrees as at pii- 
in the Royal University at the same fee as W 
students, and if it were cheaper to live at home tig 
go up to residential colleges that the degrees would V 
undersold to the extern students? — I think that wi 
be to a certain extent if the gaining of the degrees v® 
the real point, but as I endeavoured to explain tefa 
I don’t think the gaining of the degree is the mi 
thing. In University education the degree is oat' 
the hall mark of something else, and I don’t tihi 
people would go because they could get this hall uad 
without real education. 

2050. A degree should be the hall mark d 
collegiate teaching, but if a hall mark is gin 
which does not represent the culture that is derind 
from life in a residential college don’t you think tk 
those who can obtain such a hall mark would not It 
very particular as to what it signified?— If they men!; 
desired the hall mark for a particular object I wosk 
agree with you 

2061. Is it not the case, that most men really de- 
sire the hall mark because they intend entering a p 
fession, and they think it would be valuable it 
the eyes of the public, or because they fid 
to write certain letters after their name!-! 
don’t think that is the all-important thing with ns 
students going up to Universities. However, I qua 
admit that there is a danger connected with it ; but, a 
the other hand, I do see a difficulty once you tw 
taken the step of admitting people to degrees withe® 
residing in a University or going to lectures, and vis 
you have it in England, it would be very hard to p 
'back on that. 

2052. Do you think that one bad custom should i* 
allowed to corrupt Ireland? I allow that it was, uito 
tunately, necessary, at the beginning of the last cento;, 
to establish an examining University for dissent® 
who were not admitted to Oxford and Cambridge-4* 
do you think that, at present, if all authorities on eola- 
tion condemned such a system as beiug ruinous to silt* 
culture, in the interests of the country we ought tokens 
up? — I don’t go so far as to consider it ruinous tow 
culture or education in the country, but I think .it a* 
step it would be difficult to go back on. I think t® 
are a great many bad stops that have been taka* 
legislation that it would be very difficult to go back st- 
and I would not venture to propose going back. 

2053. Extern students in Trinity 'College “ aT l?r 

referred to. 'Do you clearly understand that in iw 
College the recognition of extern students is very n® 
limited? — -Very much limited. . , 

2054. It would appear, would it not, that m th 
of a new University, such as was discussed bv * 
Delany yesterday, it would be necessary to - Keep 
fees low, and consequently it would be difficult to ■ 
very great pressure to bear on the students to 

In Trinity College every student, whether he res ^ 
not, or attends lectures or not, pays sixteen gu 
.year ; but if in the new University the fees were, ^ 
five guineas a year for all students, whether ex 
intern, the inducement to students to reside wo 
be very strong ?— No. , , 

2055. And, Consequently, the extern stoden ^ 

be likely to be much more numerous, m P ro ^ 
than in Trinity College?— Yes. _ , y fi* 

2056. That would be objectionable?— ^ 
thing had not been done, I don’t think I worn 

it, hut it is one of those steps we cannot go 
without having some substitute for it. 
page 840. 
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one? Hr. Wilfrid Ward.- -You gave us an account 
f T ord Mayo's proposals in 1868, and you gave an ac- 
101 t nf the governing body he proposed. Did he go 
Sftto question ■<• ullt-He did g. 

• fuUv into it to show that there should be no en- 
Wment That was one of his strong points, that 
there 3 should be no endowment at all. 

M58 Simply State recognition ?— State recognition. 

9059 Without any endowment at all? — Without any 
endowment at all. The expenses of establishing the 
University— tlie mere setting of rf up-were to be pud, 
w there was to be no endowment for the teaching 

2060 I have seen it stated that the Bishops wrecked 
the scheme. Is that a fair statement of the case?— I 
paver said that. , T . . 

2061. But it has been said?— Yes; I know it was 
«id. I heard it said every day in the House. I was 
jiMsent when Lord Mayo made his statement ; he did 
not' introduce a Bill. Half-an-hour afterwards I heard 
neople on his own side of the House crying out that he 
had made a mistake, and that the recognition by the 
Government of a Catholic University was an 
awful blunder. That talk went on. Everybody 
felt that the Government had done something that 
thev would have to explain to their own party ; and 
my’ belief is that the Government on that account 
were very ready to take any opportunity of getting out 
of the diffi culty in which they had placed themselves, 
in suggesting such a scheme, and the moment the 
Bishops asked something that the Government could 
not grant they seized upon the opportunity and said 
negotiations are now at an end, and although the 
Eishnps subsequently wrote and stated that they merely 
•threw out proposals for consideration, and that they 
wvre ready to reconsider these proposals, the answer 
was, “ Oh, no, the thing is over, and we cannot go into 
it again.” 

2062. Probably the Bishops would have been quite 
ready to accept it?— I believe the Bishops would have 
been’ quite ready to modify their proposals. In negotia- 
tions, as we all know, people put forward proposals 
which represent more than they would be willing to 
accept, and then are ready to modify them if they are 
asked to do so. 

2063. I see you assert that if Mr. Gladstone’s scheme 
"had passed ultimately, an endowment would have fol- 
lowed?— I think so. 


.. Was that the general opinion of the House of 
ons ? — It is only my opinion, an opinion which I 


dowment of denominational education ; in fact the Go- 
vernment, through Lord Cairns, the Lord Chancellor, dis- 
tinctly repudiated any idea of endowing denominational 
education ; but the endowments were given to the Senate, 
the Senate was to settle a scheme, which was to 
come before Parliament, and, of course, what the 
Senate subsequently did with regard to the Fellowships, 
and so on, resulted in indirect denominational endow- 
ment, but no one in the House of Commons, when the 
Bill was before them, or in the House of Lords either, 
contemplated the way in which it would have been used. 

2069. And the fact that it was denominational en- 
dowment was not recognised until after the Bill was 
passed ?— Certainly not. 

2070. Professor Dickey. — Up to the present Parlia- 
ment has persistently refused to give any endowment 
for denominational education so far as the University 
Question is concerned? — Yes. 

2071. The only other question I have to ask you is 
this. The Bishop of Limerick, referring to an endowed 
college in a reconstructed Royal University, said : “ We 
should put up with a mere college in a second class 
University in which we and the Dissenters, like second- 
class passengers, would travel together, while the privi- 
leged body of Episcopalians had a first-class institu- 
tion for themselves.” Do you endorse that opinion ? — 
That brings us back to the old question of equality, 
and I say that we shall not be satisfied without sub- 
stantial equality. If you put us in a second-class in- 
ferior position, it does not settle the question ; but, as 
I said before, and other members of the Commission 
have represented to me, the word equality is one that 
is very difficult to define. We cannot have it abso- 
lutely, but we must have something that will result in 
substantial equality. 

2072. So that, generally, you would endorse that as 
not giving equality of status ? — Yes. 

2073. Most Rev. Dr. Healy.— T here is one other 
point that I want to ask about. _ When discussing the 
constituent elements of a governing body. I forgot to 
ask you whether you would think it desirable or not 
that the Crown would have the right of nominating 
four or five distinguished gentlemen to be members of 


the governing body of the proposed University for 
Catholics?— I think so; and I think that they should 


Commons ? — It is only my opinion, an opinion which 
have formed since then. It was not my opinion at the 
time, because I voted against the Bill. I was one of 
the majority of three that threw it out. 

2065. The Royal University Bill of 1879 was the first 
■endowment for teaching purposes to_ Catholics at all in 
any direction ? — The Royal University Bill at first was 
simply and solely opening the Royal University to 
eitems. 

2066. But, as finally passed, it was the first institu- 
tion that gave any endowment ? — It was. 

2067. Was there any opposition to that side oi the 
Bill?— There was a great deal of talk, but.no division 
on it. The Bill was introduced very late in the year, 
and all parties were anxious to pass it ; and though 
some members discussed it, and Mr. Fawcett and. some 
others objected to it, they did not press the objection in 
any form of obstruction. T don’t think we had any 
division, if I recollect rightly. We had no division on 
the main principles of the Bill. We had a division on 
an amendment proposed on going into Committee, but 
that was defeated, and the Second Reading was carried 
without opposition, and there was very little objection 
in Committee to these details. 

2068. Was the fact that it was indirect endowment of 
denominational education objected to? — I don’t think 
any one foresaw at the time that it would lead to an en- 


continne always, and not merely at the start. 

2074. Chairman.— If yon remember, I asked you 

about an Act of Parliament, passed to provide funds 
for the Royal University. Mr. Daly has now given me 
the two Acts * In the Act of 1879 there was no grant 
by Parliament of money. The 9th. which was the 
operative section, reads thus: — “Whereas it .is 
desirable to promote the advancement of learning 
in Ireland by means of the creation out of moneys to 
be provided by Parliament.” It did nothing itself. T 
have got the subsequent Act, which got the Royal 
Assent on the 22nd August, 1881, and that con- 
sisted only of three clauses, providing £20.000 a year 
out of Irish Church moneys?— That was subsequent to 
niv heiug in Parliament. , 

2075. That was what I thought likely? — And it was, 

I think, rather contrary to what Lord Cairns stated, 
because one of the burning objections he made to my 
Bill was, I proposed to take the endowment from the 
Irish Church Surplus, and he strongly objected, on the 
part of the Government, to any Bill which would take 
money out of the Church Surplus; and. subsequently, 
vou say the Government themselves did the same thing 
two years afterwards. . 

2076. Let us be just to Lord Cairns. He went out 
of office at the Dissolution of 1880?— I had forgotten 

2077. This was passed by the Liberal Government ? — 
Quite right. I had forgotten that. 


The Most Rev. Jura Cukoy, d.»., Bishop of Elphin, oiamnod 


2078. Chairman. — You are the Bishop of Elpliin in 
~® on *RR Catholic Church? — Yes, my lord. 

2079. When did you become Bishop? — I becamei 
B ®“P lu the year 1895. 

2080. What positions had you held prior to that? — 
tor seven years prior to that I held the position of 
professor of English Literature in Maynooth College. 

or four years previously to my going to Maynooth I 


ocuupied the position of Professor in our Diocesan 
College, in the Diocese of Elphin — the same diocese in 
which I am at present as Bishop. 

2081. Yon have necessarily, and I believe also by 
taste, devoted a good deal of attention to the subject 
of education in Ireland?— A considerable amount, as 
far as my other occupations would allow. 


*See pages 282, 257. 
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The Most Rev. 
John Clancy, 


2086. You are aware that the scope of our Inquiry 
is limited to what, for shortness, we call University 
Education ?— Yes, I have learned that since I came to 
Dublin. I had inferred the opposite from the terms 
of reference, which, it seems, I misunderstood. 

2083. But you must not hurt our feelings by criticis- 
ing the terms of reference? — I attribute the mistake to 
my not understanding them correctly. 

2084. Quite so ; the terms might give rise to mis- 
conception. You will take it from me we are concern- 
ing ourselves with what may be called college educa- 
tion, as distinguished from education in schools. I 
don’t propose to ask you questions, but rather to invite 
you to express to us your views on the matters of the 
reference? — It has appeared to me that in order to put 
in the clearest light the position of Catholics on this 
subject, it would be well to explain first of all why we 
insist upon all education being based upon religion, 
and, secondly, why the Catholic Church has always op- 
posed what is known popularly as mixed education. 
With your lordship’s permission, I would bring under 
the notice of the Commissioners a statement made by 
Cardinal Cullen before the Powis Commission, which 
embraces these two points. Perhaps it is rather long, 
but at the same time it would be impossible for me 
to put the views of the Catholic Church on these two 
subjects in clearer or more forcible language. 

2085. Can you give us the date? — It is the 22nd Feb- 
ruary, 1869. If your lordships permit me, I shall read 


2086. If you please? — The reference is the evidence 
of Cardinal Cullen before the Powis Commission on 
the 22nd February, 1869. 

2087. Professor Botcher.— D oes your lordship hap- 

pen to have the number of the question ; I have the 
book before me ?— The number of the question is 26587. 
ills .Eminence begins by saying : 

“I shall state what my views are upon religious 
education, and upon mixed education, and then in 
general upon the National system as it exists in 
Ireland. Of course, with that last point, I shall have 
nothing t° do. “As to religious education— ah sin- 
cere and enlightened Christians are agreed that it 
^ a lt f e , ne “ ss fy- The words of our Divine Lord- 
J* P r ° fita “an if he gain the whole 
worid and suffer the loss of his own soul, or what 
exchange shall a man give for his soul?’ (Matt, xvi., 
26) are quite sufficient to show the importance of 

knn e in° US i ed f UCatl0n - T £ ey show ** importance of 
knowing what we are to believe, and what we are to 
01 ' d f. t0 secure the end for which we are 
Eft. T f hlS ® nd — the salvation of our immortal 
of , such value that our Divine Lord came 
down from heaven, and died upon the Cross in order 
to procure for us the means necessary for attaining 
wW W caunot attain this end unless we know 
nil * T 40 be i leve > for fa ith is necessary, and 

S \ D0W What we 816 t0 do to please God, 

doctrine^- 3 T also are ne( fssa r y This is the Catholic 
I , r ? fer t? me rely to explain what we 
Catholics hold, and the conclusions to which our 
doctrines necessarily bring us. The importance of 
-n a necessar y consequence of the 
out v a i P hlldre ? come into this world with- 
maiiToCif 86 ’ and ^helpless, and they re- 
£5? mauy years; and unless they be pro- 

&<£*** they wil1 not understand for what 
“irsi ttjy o e uihf n t Created ’ n0r they what 

to « aid rfe- 


youth these precepts may afterwards be looker! 
as a heavv hnrden. and. nprVinnc , Ba ® 


as heavy burden,^ and^ perhaps, neglected. ^ 
go to 

receiving the holy Sacraments. They 


Confession from time to time, and to precarf / 
receiving the liolv Sacrament-.* Tl,— __ ‘ ... K 


to submit to a great many other rules of the cC5r 
If not taught to practise and respect them at 
eariy age .they will scarcely ever bring themself 
to observe them when life is more advanced ‘Tr • 
up a young man according to his way ; even Sr 
he is old lie will not depart from it.’ (P t o 7 
6.) At the present time, whilst so many 
impugn Divine truth, and endeavour to destrov it 
I think we must come to the conclusion that an ei 
tensive and practical knowledge of religion ouvht 
to be imparted to children in school, in order 
prepare them for the struggles of after life, and fc 
preserve them from attacks of infidelity to 
they may be exposed. 

Great writers, philosophers, and statesmen, from 
whom I have copied some passages, agree in all that 
has been stated. 

‘The great work of education,’ says <j s 

to repair the ruin of our first parents by leaminj 
to know God aright : to love Him, to desire to imi- 
tate Him as best we may, possessing our sools in 
true virtue, which, being united to true Science, j 
makes up the highest attainable perfection.’ ’ 
Locke declares ‘ that a literary without a vir- 
tuous education is rather an evil than a benefit’ 


Many speakers in the House of Commons have ex- 
pressed themselves in the same way. I quote some 
of their remarks in order to show the value they at- 
tach to a religious education, and the conditions 
which, in their opinion, are necessary to make educa- 
tion truly religious. 

Lord Sandon, referring to a speech of Lord John 
Russell, says that he — 

‘Was glad to hear the admission that religion 
was an essential part of everything worthy of the 
name of education. The State (through Lord 
John) admitted that education, in order to be 
effectual, must lie religious. He thought that re- 
ligion ought to be interwoven with every part of 
their education ; he meant that the man who 
taught should be a religious man, and that, in 
his moral teaching, he should always keep in view 
the principles of religion.’ — Hansard, Deb., April 
19th, 1847, p. 1063. 

Lord Mahon (same debate, p. 1197-8) says— 

‘ The second question was, whether they would 
have a system of _ secular education solely, or of 
secular and religious education combined? For 
his own part he considered that if the State should 
confine itself to secular education, without asso- 
ciating itself with religion, it would be doing abso- 
lutely worse than nothing.’ 

Lord John Russell (76. p. 1221), refuting the pm- ; 
ject of Mr. Roebuck to separate religion from educa- i 
tion, states — 


‘ I do not think that the future minister, con- j 
templated by Mr. Roebuck, is likely to have » ! 
very long tenure of power if ‘ vote for education ! 
without religion’ should be placed on his banner, , 
and that entirely secular schools should be estab- ' 
lished by the State.’ 

Sir Robert Peel (76. 1234)— 

“ I am for a religious education as opposed to 
a secular education. I do not think that a secu- 
lar education would be acceptable to the people 
of this country. _ I believe, as the noble lord (John 
Russell) has said, that such an education is only 
half an education, but with the most important 
half neglected.’ 


A great statesman of British origin, but belonging 
to another country — the founder of a great republic 
Washington, in his Farewell Address to the Ameri- 
can people, says — 

* Of dispositions and habits which lead to 
public prosperity, religion and morality are in- 
dispensable supports. A volume could not trace 
all their connexion with private and public feli- 
city. Let it simply he asked — where is the secu- 
rity for property, for reputation, for life, if t“® 
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se 0 f religious obligation desert the oaths which 
are the instruments in courts of justice? And' let 
us with caution indulge the supposition that 
morality can be maintained without religion.’ 


Furthermore, at the present time, there is a great 
tendency to materialism, to the promotion of every- 
thino affecting the interests of this world, and there 
is aVeat neglect, at the same time, of everything 
supernatural, of everything relating to the world to 
come This material tendency of the world can be 
combated only by an early religious education. 
Finally, there are a great many bad books circu- 
lated, at present, against religion and morality, and, 
unless the young be trained up to resist the tempta- 
tions which are held forth in such works, it will 
be impossible for them to get through the world in 


I omit some passages that do not bear directly on the 
point at issue. His Eminence continues : — 

“There are other symptoms of the tendency of 
the times we live in observable on every side. A 
great many works have recently been published, not 
only against the Catholic faith, but even against 
the leading truths of religion admitted by the gene- 
rality of Christians.” 


2088. Most Rev. Dr. Healv. — I beg your pardon. 
The Chairman is of opinion that you might hand in 
the document, and that it will not be necessary to read 
it all?— Very well ; I have indicated the passages that 
I wish to have embodied in the evidence. 

2089. Chairman. — You refer to them as an exposi- 
tion of the views of the Roman Catholic Church on 
this matter? — Quite so. 

2090. And as applicable to the present, as well as to 
the time at which they were spoken? — Certainly — 
always applicable, in the eyes of the Catholic Church, 
to human life. 

2091. It really seems to be so long that, perhaps, it 
would be better to hand it in? — I quite expected I 
should not be permitted to read the whole of it ; but it 
is so important that I determined to go on until I 
should be interrupted. 

2092. We are really more anxious to hear your own 
views than those of others? — Very well,_ I will not 
read any more ; but there is another point to which 
his Eminence refers, namely, the position which the 
Church lias always taken up with reference to mixed 
education, and as it is of equal importance, I shall 
be grateful if your lordship will have it also embodied 
in the evidence. I have marked the passages. 


(The Witness handed in the following passages from 
the evidence of His (Eminence Cardinal Cullen before 
the Pmcis Commission.) 

“When Napoleon the First undertook to re-establish 
religion in France, after it bad been almost destroyed 
by the Republicans, he saw that lie should commence 
with the education of the people, and M. Portalis, 
acting for him as Minister of Public Instruction, ad- 
dressed the Legislative Body in 1802, in these terms : 
‘There is no instruction without education; no 
proper education without morality and dogma. The 
professors, because it was unwisely proclaimed that 
we should never speak of religion an the schools, 

nave taught in the desert We must 

take religion as the basis of education ; and if we 
compare what the instruction of the present day is, 
with what it ought to he, we cannot help deploring 
the lot which awaits and threatens the present and 
future generations.’ 

‘Point destruction sans education, point d’educa- 
tion sans morale et sans religion. Les professeurs 
ont enseigne dans le desert, parce qu'on a pro- 
clame imprudemment qu’il ne fallait jamais parler de 

religion. dans les ecoles II faut prendre 

m religion pour base de l’education. Si l’on eom- 
PMe ce qu’est l’instruction avec ce qu’elle devrait 
ctre, on ne peut s’empecher de gemir sur le sort qui 
menance les generations presentes et futures.’ — Dis- 
cours au Corps Legislatif , 1802.’ 


Guizot also, who was Minister of Public Instruc- 
n Ruder Louis PhQlippe, a man- well versed in 
educational matters, speaks in the same strain. 

In order,’ says he, ‘to make popular education 
socially useful, it must be funda- 
ntally religious. I do not Bimply mean by this, 


that religious instruction should hold its place in 
popular education, and that the practices of re- 
ligion should enter into it ; for a nation is not 
religiously educated by such petty and mechanical 
devices : it is necessary that national education 
should be given and received in the midst of a 
religious atmosphere, and that religious impres- 
sions and religious observances should penetrate 
into all its parts.’ 

‘Religion is not a study or an exercise to be 
restricted to a certain place and a certain hour ; it 
is a faith and a law which ought to be felt every- 
where, and which after this manner alone can 
exercise all its beneficial influence upon our minds 
and our lives.’ — (Guizot Mcmoircs , t. 3, p. 69: 
Paris, 1860.) 

“Raumea-, Prussian Minister of Public Instruction, 
in one of his circulars to the people of Prussia, 

‘I have heard that in many places, and especially 
in the town, the teachers in the Primary schools 
on Sundays and holidays are very irregular in their 
attendance at Divine Service, or do not attend at 
all. As the teachers are obliged to instruct their 
pupils in a knowledge of Christianity, the principle 
object of Elementary Instruction, and as they 
ought not only to instruct them, but to educate 
them in a Christian manner, and as, in consequence, 
they are bound to give good example to the child- 
ren, you will agree with me that as grounds of 
complaint have been given by the teachers, it is 
necessary to adopt efficacious remedies in the 
case,’ etc. 

“ On the 1st October, 1851, he writes : — 
‘Within the last years it was imagined that the 
moral direction of the schools would undergo great 
changes. This idea ought not at present exercise 
any influence on the way of carrying ont the in- 
spection of the school ; for the conviction has 
become more and more founded that the prosperity 
of Primary schools depends on its intimate union 
with the Church. The Government now feels called 
on to strengthen this bond as far as possible by 
declaring that the existing legal prescriptions rela- 
tive to the State inspection carried on by means of 
ecclesiastical agents will be most fully enforced.’ 
etc. 

“The same Mr. Raumer, in a speech on the same 
subject in the Chambers, 15th March, 1852, adds: — 
‘Let the young generations grow up in those 
principles (Socialist and Infidel) and without any 
belief in God, and you will soon have to reap bitter 
fruits.’ 

“ Thus we see that distinguished statesmen and 
politicians admit the necessity of uniting a religious 
with a secular education, and do not hesitate to pro- 
claim that knowledge not hallowed by religion is 
rather a curse for the world than a blessing.” 

“I shall now quote some few sentences from an 
eloquent French prelate, Dupanloup, the Bishop of 
Orleans, who rather describes what a school ought to 
be than reasons upon the matter : — 

‘ Yes ; the presence of God, His active presence, 
I might- almost say His personal presence, must be 
often recalled during the course of each day and in 
the midst of the different phases and) the inevit- 
able difficulties of education. God and His holy 
name, the thought of HiB power and His goodness 
must be frequently and lovingly brought in : other- 
wise, religious and moral /education will be either 
null or worthless. The child must be inspired with 
the love and the fear of God : with the love of God., 
that noble and mire feeling, so natural and so 
lively in a young heart, and so fitted to urge it to 
great things. The love of God, and besides, the 
fear of God, not a hateful and servile fear, but that 
filial fear, respectful and yet tender, of which 
Bossuet, the tutor of the great Dauphin, wrote : 
“Let him by all means learn all the sciences suitable 
to his position, and even all those that can in any 
way perfect the culture of his mind, adorn his life, 
and reccommend him to the learned ; but above 
all, from his tenderest youth, from his very cradle, 
let him first learn the fear of God, which is the 
best support of human life.” 


Dublin-. 
Sept. 2-1, 1901 

The Most Kcv 
Jobn Clancy, 
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“I shall add one more testimony— that of a very 
distinguished Irish bishop, Dr. Doyle, who has been 
frequently referred to as favourable to the separation 
of secular from religious instruction, but who authori- 
tatively teaches quite the contrary. In a letter to 
his clergy, written in 1827, he says: 


‘In all these schools religion should be the first 
and last occupation of the child— to raise his pure 
hand to Heaven, as it is the first duty assigned to 
him by his Creator, so shall it be the groundwork 
of all the instruction he may receive. Religion 
shall not be banished like some dangerous in- 
fection from our schools. A child shall not bo 
taught to hide the memory of the law of God, to 
commune with Heaven by stealth to deceive some 
petulant inspector, and shield his piety by a lie. 
No: in our schools religion shall be the basis of 
education, and this religious instruction will em- 
brace whatever can contribute to mould the heart 
to virtue, to subdue the thoughts, to regulate the 
affections, and prepare the mind for that world 
full of danger into which on leaving school he i3 
obliged to enter.’ 


“All these passages prove that religion ought to be 
made the basis of education. They prove also, I think 
very clearly, that the persons who instruct children 
should be religious themselves ; for if they do not 
believe they cannot, teach religious truth pro- 
perly. They prove that the atmosphere of the school 
should be religious, and that every hour of the day 
religion should be inhaled, exercising its beneficial 
action upon the minds of the growing generation. It 
is a point upon which all are pretty well agreed ex- 
cept reckless theorists, • and those who reject revela- 
tion, or deny the existence of God, and the punish- 
ments and rewards of a future life." 

“The principle already proved by a great weight 
of authority is, that religion should be the basis of 
education, and should be intertwined with every 
branch of instruction. We, Catholics, admit this 
principle, and as we believe that there is only one 
true religion, we look on it as a necessary condition of 
a good education, that Catholic children should be 
trained up in the Catholic faith. The rich must have 
schools for themselves, and learn many things nob 
necessary for persons in a different state of life. 
It would be absurd to pretend that the schools destined 
for the higher classes should be conducted on the 
same plan as those erected for the poor. Candidates 
for a military life must receive a different education 
from those who are preparing for the bar or the medical 
profession. It is nothing wrong to teach in medical 
schools things useless for barristers or soldiers, and 
vice versa, although by this system some will be ex- 
cluded from, the advantages of the school. It is the 
same with regard to religion. Catholics, as a general 
rule, have a rulL right to teach their own doctrines in 
their schools, and to bring up their children in the 
principles and practices of Catholicity. Catholics 
if they are under Protestant masters whom they respect 
— if they are constantly with Protestant children as 
companions or playmates, will begin to think that one 
religion is as good as another, and that the religion of 
the master and of the other children is better than, or 
good as, their own. The same will happen to Protest- 
ants. Thus, a general system of indifference will be 
introduced, or a system of contentions and disputes 
of religious education to which four hundred or five 
hundred' others have a claim. They would not have a 
right to say, ‘You shall not get religious education in 
your school because we have no school of our own : 
if we go to yours, nothing must be taught in it con- 
trary to our way of thinking.’ Their education should 
be provided for in sorqe other way. Probably, per- 
sons of their own. religion from other districts would 
be able to assist them. Perhaps the ministers of their 
respective congregations would be able to provide for 
them. If there were twenty-five or twenty-six Catho- 
lics in a town I would recommend the priest himself 
to instruct them rather than send than to schools of 
a different, religion. "Very small numbers cannot be 
provided for by general laws. According to an old 
maxim of the Roman law de minimis non curat 
Prcetor. But if it is necessary to make a provision 
-the Prussian system could be adopted. No one is 
to interfere with the religion of another. A provision 
of that nature could be introduced here, but let the 
great mass of the people have denominational schools. 
This plan was proposed in a letter to Sir George Grey 
by the Irish Bishops ; they stated that there would be 


no difficulty in providing for minorities, such as tto 
referred to in mixed schools, by a conscience dam 
But where there are schools filled with Catholic chit 
dren exclusively, let them be Catholic, and let of 
Catholic religion be taught in them. Where there sr 
bona fide Protestant schools let the Protestant reiiobn 
be taught. If a mixture be necessary let some specif! 
regulation be made to protect the religion of each 
class. But as all parties in Ireland are favourable to 
denominational education, there will be very few school! 
of this kind.” 


“We object to mixed education, and to any bodr 
established for the purpose of carrying it out. Be 
looking to the formation of the Board, constitutedasit 
is of a body of independent gentlemen receiving M 
salaries, I think Catholics in general would have no 
objection to it on that ground, provided its functions 
were limited to (1) financial arrangements ; (S) literary 
matters, and (3) a general right of inspection in these 
two departments. _ I think it would be better without 
any paid Commissioners. Two paid secretaries, 
acting under the orders of the Board, would conduct 
matters better than one paid official of the same rani 
as the Commissioners. If there be a paid Com- 
missioner he generally becomes the Board, and c&a act 
just as he wishes himself. If there were secretaries 
of an inferior rank to the members of the Board, 
they could be managed and kept in their proper 
places. The Commissioners would not then be able 
to throw the responsibility on any one person." 

“Mixed education, as now established in Ireland, 
consists in assembling children of different denomina- 
tions together, putting them as the case may la 
under Catholic or Protestant masters, or under both 
and excluding from the schools the teaching of any 
sort of doctrine which would be offensive to any of 
the children present. However, the teaching of whit 
has been called common Christianity — that is, of tboa 
doctrines in which all Christians unite, has been intro- 
duced. But if the principle on which this system is 
founded were fully carried out there would be very 
little religious training in the schools. In the schools 
fully mixed nothing should bo taught clashing with the 
views of Unitarians, Socinians, Arians, Methodist-, 
and Quakers ; and I do not see why we should not 
add, of Jews, Hindoos, and Mahommedans, or Mor- 
mons, some of whom from time to time live among 
us. In this way religion would be almost completely 
banished from the schools, and children would be 
left without any proper education. The poor children 
for whom public education is established, generally 
depend upon the training tliey_ get in the schools 
They have very few opportunities at. home— thei 
parents, living in miserable hovels — struggling with 
want, badly fed, badly clothed, generally engaged 
in hard labour from morning till night, can do littw 
in the way of instructing them. If our poor children 
be not obliged to study religious matters in school 
they cannot learn them elsewhere. It is said tw 
priest may instruct them on Sundays. But theduld- 
i-en have nob sufficient attention to derive mud 
benefit from a long and continued discourse ; andjtB 
very difficult to keep them together for a siuha® 
time to give them full religious instruction, and » 
make a proper impression on them. Religion shoim 
be taught continually, and not made the work or 


The feeling in Ireland, I think, is altogether a 
favourable to mixed education. All the rich * 
respectable people send their children to u8m i? 
schools. The Protestants send their children to la- 
test ant schools, and the Catholics send their chu 
to Catholic schools, and pay very highly for the 
order to have them properly educated accordmgto 
own religion. I don’t know a single Catholic _ofresp«- 
able standing who sends his children to a " rot , 
school. I don’t know a Protestant of the same . 
who sends his children to a Catholic school, J>o 
is evidently a decided feeling on the P 8 ” _ 
better and educated classes against the mixed sys- 
As to the poor they are quite anxious fo-r deno 
tional education. This is proved by the aviauy 
which they run to any religious school that m 
opened. If a school of Christian Brothers pe 
lished in any place it is immediately filled vn v 
who leave toe National schools, or schools wh _ • 

gion is not taught, in order to get themselves prop- 
trained in their own faith. At the last electio . 
candidates for places in the House of Oon®<>* ^ 
. different counties and boroughs, in order to seem ^ 
popular vote, declared: themselves favourable 
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nominational education. I recollect that some years 
twner was addressed by nineteen Catholic mem- 
to Mr. Cardwell, pointing out the evils of the 
mixed system, and calling for a change in it. 

to the Catholic clergy, it is scarcely necessary 
to gav that they have always been in favour of de- 
nominational education _ though they hove 
sometimes consented to mixed education as an ex- 
Ttfdment and with the condition that the Catholic 
children should have the means of being fully in- 
structed in their faith. In 1824 there wa» a petition 
presented to Parliament altogether favourable to 
basing education upon religion. In that paper it 
ivas slated by the Catholic bishops:— 


i That in the Roman Catholic Church the literary 
and religious instruction of youth are universally 
combined, and that no system of education which 
separates them can be acceptable to the members 
of her communion ; that the religious instruction of 
youth in Catholic schools is always conveyed by 
means of catechetical instruction, daily prayer, and 
the reading of religious books wherein the Gospel 
morality is" explained and inculcated ; that Roman 
Catholics have ever considered the reading of the 
sacred Scriptures by children as an inadequate 
means of imparting to them religious instruction, as 
a usage whereby the Word of God is made liable 
to irreverence, youth exposed to misunderstand 
its meaning, and thereby not unfrequently to 
receive in early life impressions which may after- 
wards prove injurious to their own best interests, 
as well as to those of the society which they are 
destined to form. That schools whereof the master 
professes a religion different from that of his 
pupils, or from which such religious instruction as 
the Catholic Church prescribes for youth, is ex- 
cluded, or in which books and tracts not sanctioned 
by it are read or commented on, cannot be resorted 
to by the children of Roman Catholics ; and that 
threats and rewards have been found equally un- 
availing as a means of inducing Catholic parents to 
procure education for their children from such per- 
sons or in .such schools ; that any system of 
education incompatible with the discipline of the 
Catholic Church, or superintended exclusively by 
persons professing a religion different from that of 
the vast majority of the poor of Ireland, cannot 
possibly be acceptable to the latter, and must in 
its progress he slow and embarrassed, generating 
often discord and distrust as well as want of that 
mutual good faith and perfect confidence, which 
should prevail between those who receive benefits 
and those who dispense them.’ 


“ We now come to the Synod of Thurles, in 1850, in 
which the principle of mixed education was again 
condemned. The following is from the Pastoral of 
that Synod : — 


‘As rulers of the Church of Christ, chief pastors 
of his flock, religiously responsible to the Prmce of 
pastors for every soul committed to our charge, it 
forms, as is obvious, our first and paramount duty ' 
to attend to the pastures in which they feed — the 
doctrines with, which they are nourished. And 
surely if ever there was a period which called for 
the unsleeping vigilance, the prudent foresight, the 
intrepid and self-sacrificing zeal of our august ministry 
—that period is the present. The alarming spectacle 
which the Christian world exhibits at the present 
day, the novel, but formidable forms in which error 
presents itself, and the manifold evils and perils by 
which the Church is encompassed, must be evident 
to the most superficial observer. It is no longer 
a single heresy, or an eccentric fanaticism — the 
denial of some revealed truth, or the excesses of 
some extravagant error, but a comprehensive, all- 
pervading, welPdigested system of unbelief, suited 
to every capacity and reaching every intellect, that 
corrupts and desolates the moral world. Is not such 
the calamitous spectacle which the continent of 
Europe offers to us at this moment. Education, 
the source of all intellectual life, by which the mind 
of man is nurtured and disciplined, his principles 
determined, his feelings regulated, his judgments 
fised, his character formed, has been forcibly dis- 
severed from every connection with religion, and 
made the vehicle of that cold scepticism and heart- 
less indiff erentism which have seduced and corrupted 
youth, and by a necessary consequence shaken to 
fls centre the whole fabric of social life. Separated 
from her heavenly monitor, learning is no longer 


the organ of that wisdom which cometh from above, D ubli n. 
which, according to St. James, is ‘ chaste, peaceable, s t _ 24 1901 . 
modest, easy to be persuaded, consenting to the ' — - 
good, full of mercy and good fruits, without judging, The Most Rev 
without dissimulation,’ but rather of that wisdom, John Clancy, 
which he describes as ' earthly, sensual, and devilish ’ D ' D - 
(James, c. iii., v. 15-17.) 

‘ It is, we feel assured, unnecessary to observe to 
you that of all modes of propagating error, educa- 
tion is the most subtle and dangerous, furnishing 
as it does the aliment by which the social body is 
sustained, which circulates through every vein, and 
reaches every member ; and that if this aliment 
should prove to be corrupt or deleterious, it will 
not fail to carry moral disease and death to the 
entire system. Hence, the awful obligations we are 
under at the peril of our souls, of watching over the 
education of the people whom God has intrusted to 
our charge.’ 

‘ Listen to the emphatic words in which the pre- 
sent illustrious Pontiff sets forth the dangers to 
which youth is exposed at the present time, and the 
duties which are placed upon the pastors of the 
people in this regard — “It is incumbent on you” 
he says, “and upon ourselves, to labour with all 
diligence and energy, and with great firmness of 
purpose, and to be vigilant in everything mat regards 
schools and the instruction and education of children 
and youths of both sexes. For you well know that the 
modern enemies of religion and human society, with 
a most diabolical spirit direct all their artifices to 
pervert the minds and hearts of youth from their 
earliest years. Wherefore, they leave nothing un- 
tried, they shrink from no attempts to withdraw 
schools and every institution destined for the 
education of youth from the authority of the Gliurch 
and the vigilance of her holy pastors” (Encyl. 

Letter of Pius IX., 8th December, 1849). Such 
are the words of the Yicar of Jesus Christ, which 
show the responsibility under which we are placed, 
and point out our duty to protect from the insidious 
snares laid for their destruction, the lambs of the 
fold— that most helpless but precious portion of the 
flock of Jesus Christ, which the prophet represents 
as earned in his bosom.’ 

“ In the year 1859 a general meeting of the Bishops 
was held, at which resolutions were adopted strongly 
condemnatory of mixed education. They are as fol- 
lows: — 

‘That schools for Catholic youth should be such 
as to insure for them the benefits of a safe secular 
education, ancl adequate religious instruction in the 
faith and practices of the Catholic Church. They 
should be, therefore, so subordinated to Bishops in 
their respective dioceses, as that no books may be 
used in them for secular instruction to which the 
ordinary shall object ; and that the teachers, 
both as to appointment and removal, and the selec- 
tion of all books for religious instruction, and the 
arrangements for it, be under the control of the 
same ordinary.’ 

‘ That the principles enunciated can be adequately 
embodied and acted upon in this country only on a 
system of education exclusively for Catholics.’ 

‘That the Catholics of Ireland have a right to 
obtain such a proporlion of the aid annually allocated 
by Parliament for education, as, regard being had to 
their numbers, and the condition of the Catholic 
population, will suffice for the establishment and 
maintenance of the schools to be conducted on 
thoroughly Catholic principles.’ 

‘That the concession of grants for exclusively 
Catholic schools in Great Britain and in the British 
Colonies, is conclusive evidence of the fairness of 
the claim to a grant being made for Catholic 
schools in Ireland ; and that the Catholic people of 
Ireland should, therefore, insist through their re- 
presentatives in Parliament, and by direct applica- 
tion to the Government, on obtaining such a grant.’ 

‘That the National system of education, though 
tolerated on account of the particular circumstances 
of the country, must be, from its very nature, in 
several respects, objectionable to Catholics, and 
that the changes made in its rules from time to time 
having been averse to Catholic interests, have in- 
creased the distrust of the Catholic episcopacy.’ 

‘ That we signalize, as especially objectionable 
(1st), the non-recognition of the control over educa- 
tion which the Catholic Church holds to have been 
conferred on Bishops by our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, when He said to His Aoo sties : “ Go, teach 
all nations” (Matt, xxviii., 19). 

• R 2 
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'2. The practical substitution, in its stead, of the 
control of a Board consisting of members of differ- 
ent religious denominations, predominantly Pro- 
testant, and deriving its authority exclusively from 
the State, -whilst its power extends to, and is 
exercised in matters vitally affecting religion.’ 

‘3. The education of Catholic teachers in the 
model or normal schools, even in History and 
Philosopy, and of children in other schools by Pro- 
testants.’ 

‘4. The constitution generally of the model and 
training schools and their establishment throughout 
the country in opposition, in many cases, to the 
declared opinions of the local Bishops.’ 

‘5. The exculsion from the schools of the Cross, 
and of all symbols of Catholic devotion.’ 

‘6. The character of several of the books pub- 
lished by the Commissioners, the use of vglricli is 
enforced in the schools under their immediate 
management, and is practicably unavoidable in 
schools deriving aid from the Board.’ 

‘7. The rule adopted some years ago by the 
Board, according to which aid lias been since its 
adoption refused for the erection or outfit of schools 
unless the school estate be vested in the Board — 
a condition expressly at variance with the instruc- 
tion of the Holy See and the decision of the Catho- 
lic Bishops of Ireland in the national and pro- 
vincial synods.’ 

‘ 8. The inherent evil in the system that the 
schools are all liable to inspection by Protestant 
officers of the Board, and the facts that schools ex- 
clusively attended by Catholics, are, to a vast ex- 
tent, exclusively under Protestant inspection.’ 

‘ 9. The fact that in schools deriving aid from the 
Board, Catholic children have received, and may 
receive religious instruction from Protestant 
teachers, in opposition to the original constitution as 
laid down by Lord Stanley — the Commissioners nob 
recognizing the rightful claims of Catholic pastors 
to be the guardians of the religion of Catholic 
youth in attendance at National Schools.’ 

“ I mentioned the resolution of the Irish Bishops 
in 1859. Similar resolutions were adopted in 1863 
and in 1867. 

‘ Resolutions adopted at a meeting of the Irish 
Bishops, held on the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd October, 1867, 
on National Education. 

‘1. The assembled Bishops hereby confirm the 
resolutions in reference to education adopted in a 
general meeting, held by the Bishops of Ireland in 
Dublin, on tlxe 4th and following days of August, 
1863, which are as follows : — 

‘ (a) That the Bishops of Ireland, assembled in 
obedience to the instructions of the Sovereign Pon- 
tiff, and having their attention particularly 
directed, by his authority, to the National system 
of education, reiterate their condemnation of the 
principle on which that system is based — namely, 
the principle of mixed education, as intrinsically 
unsound, and as unsafe in practice, as at variance 
with the interests of the Catholic religion and dan- 
gerous to the faith of their flocks. 

‘ (b) They object to the enforcement on the 
Catholic people of Ireland of a system in which re- 
ligion is unnaturally separated from secular in- 
struction ; in which the State would substitute its 
own power for the authority of the Catholic Church 
in respect to the education of Catholic youth, and 
by ignoring the pastoral rights of the Catholic 
clergy, would deprive education of the only ade- 
quate security for its religious safety which the 
Catholic Church can acknowledge. 

‘ (c) That no change in the constitution of the 
body charged with the administration of a mixed 
system of education can compensate for its inherent 
defects, or neutralise its injurious action. 

1 (d) That the constitution of the model and 
training schools, as has been repeatedly declared 
by the Bishops of Ireland, evidently conflicts with 
the principles of the Catholic Church; that we 
again condemn them as specially dangerous ; that 
we again hereby warn our flocks against them ; 
and we enjoin on our priests to use their best exer- 
tions to withdraw children from them, and at the 
same time to endeavour, to the utmost of their 
ability, to provide equally good secular education 
for the youth of their respective parishes ; and that 
we require a punctual observance of the resolution 
adopted at the last general meeting of Irish 
Bishops.’ 


“ I think it is quite clear from the authorities pro. 
duced, that the feeling of Ireland is in favour of de- 
nominational education. Those who are in hist 
rank, the middle classes, and the poor, always prefer 
it to the mixed system. Notwithstanding all the ef- 
forts employed to advance it, the mixed system has 
made no great progress in Ireland. There are at pre. 
sent* 4,267 schools, of which the patrons are all Catho- 
lics, 4,819 of which the teachers are all Catholics, 2 360 
schools in which the pupils are all Catholics, and 
2,024 schools, in which the minority consisting either 
of Protestants or Catholics does not exceed nine on 
the roll, or about three in attendance. All this proves 
that the people are not attached to the mixed system 
of education. About six millions of money have 
been expended in promoting it — free grants of booh 
and other school requisites have been liberally made 
— and every possible encouragement has been given to 
the system, and still the schools are not mixed to 
any great extent.” 


“ I have endeavoured to prove that the feeling pre- 
vailing in Ireland amongst the people and the clergy, 
is strongly in favour of denominational education. 
Let us now look to other countries, in order that we 
may learn from their experience and their wisdom 
what sort of education is best suited for the people. 
Beginning with England, _we find that denomina- 
tional education is recognised by law. Prom the 
Revised Code of 1868, containing the regulations of 
the Committee of the Privy Council on education, 
it appears that every school aided by the State must 
be either a school in connection with some recognised 
religious denomination, or a school in which, in 
union with secular instruction, the Scriptures are 
read daily from the Authorised Version. So that ah 
the schools are required to have a religious character. 
Even in the appointment of Inspectors, the Commit- 
tee of Council consults the religious bodies which are 
mentioned in Article 30 before making representa- 
tions to Her Majesty for the appointment of Inspec- 
tors to visit schools in connection with those several 
bodies. In the trust deeds also, the rights of Catho- 
lic priests and bishops are guaranteed, and the autho- 
rity of the bishop over the priest is provided for by 
declaring that any priest wlio is suspended from his 
office cannot act as trustee or manager of a school 
whilst under censure. 

“In the report of the Royal Commissioners presented 
to Parliament in 1861, we find the following testi- 
mony to the feeling in England in favour of denomi- 
national education: — • 


‘We think that the existing plan (the denomi- 
national one) is the only one by which it would be 
possible to secure the religious character of popular 
education. It is unnecessary for us to enter upon 
proof of the assertion that this is desirable in it- 
self. It is enough for our purpose to say that 
there is strong evidence that it is the deliberate 
opinion of the great majority of persons in this 
country (England) that it is desirable. Some evi- 
dence has already been given upon the subject ot 
the feelings of the parents of the children to bo 
educated. Those of the nation at large are proven 
by the fact that, with hardly an exception, every 
endowment for the purposes of education, from 
the university down to the smallest village school, 
has been connected by its founder with some reli- 
gious body 

‘The controversies which have occurred in th& 
course of the last twenty years, the difficulties 
which they have thrown in the way of the establish- 
ment of any comprehensive (i. e. , united or mixed.) 
system, and their practical result in the establish- 
ment of the denominational training colleges ana 
elementary schools, appear to us to place beyo 
all doubt the conclusion, that the great body 
the population are determined that religion a 
— education must be closely connected; and we 
not think that any other principle than that wu 
is the base of the present system would secure 
result. — (Report, p. 310.) 


“ The Commissioners, then, adopt principles quite 
opposed to the mixed system, as appears from 
following extract: — 

‘ It has been supposed that the object of 
the religious character of education . 

equally attained either by restricting the 
given in the Schools to points upon which din 


* I.e. in 1869. the date of the Powis Commission. 
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denomination! nfpM, » bj diawong a Wd lone 
2Z. the religions and eecnlar instruct.on and 
S preriding that the religions mstiuctaon should 
£ at particular hours, and by the ministers 
M different denominations. We do not flunk that 
ither of these expedients would be suitable to the 

state of feeling in this country 

‘ The plan (continue the same Commissioners) of 
drawing a line between religious and secular in- 
duction, and confining the religious instruction 
to particular hour's, would, we believe, be equally 
unlikely to succeed. The principal promoters of 
education maintain that such a line cannot be 
drawn, and that every subject which is not merely 
mechanical, sucli as writing and working sums, but 
is connected with the feelings and conduct of man- 
kind may and ought to be made the occasion of 
giving religious instruction. They maintain that 
the religious influence of the school depends no less 
upon the personal character and example of the 
teacher, upon the manner in which he administers 
discipline, upon the various opportunities which 
he takes for enforcing religious truth, and upon the 
spirit in which he treats his pupils, and teaches 
them to treat each other, than upon the distinctive 
religious teaching.” — (Ibid.) 


"The Commissioners express very much what we 
feel, in general, in Ireland. If this Royal Commis- 
sion were to draw up a report in the same sense I 
am sure it would be greatly applauded by the bulk 
of the people of Ireland. 

"If we now turn to other countries .we shall find 
that the same feeling which manifests itself in Eng- 
land, with regard to mixed education, prevails in 
Trance. Under Louis Philippe attempts were made 
to spread mixed education in that kingdom, and 
there were great controversies about it » little before 
his fall. After the last revolution in 1850, a mixed 
Board, consisting of Catholics, Protestants, and 
Jews, was appointed to carry out the system of edu- 
cation in the country. Though the Board was mixed, 
its business was to encourage separate or unmixed or 
denominational schools. This appears from an ex- 
tract from a letter of the learned. Bishop of Arms, 
...Monseigncur De Parisis, then Bishop of Lranpivs. 
Defending the proposed Council of Education, then 
actively assailed bv others, he explains his views in 
a work entitled “ Verite sur a Loi de l’Enseignement, 
pp. 9--10. His words are: — 

'If even this mixture (of persons of different 
religions) in the councils appointed to preside oyer 
education, were to have the effect of multiplying 
mixed schools, that is, schools in which children 
of different religions are received, it would be an 
■ qjril. For the instruction given in these schools 
either causes scandal, if it be explicit for each form 
of worship, or it leads to indifferentism if it omit 
all that is connected with special forms of beliefs 
•or creeds. 

" But this law, far from favouring this sort of 
schools, and we beg particular attention to this 
point, this law is the first within the last sixty 
years that assails them and endeavours to diminish 
their number. 

' We admit and proclaim that those mixed 
schools have been one of the causes of the weaken- 
ing of the faith. We shall not even conceal our 
surprise that so few reclamations have been pub- 
lished against them. But we do not see how on 
this occasion a law may he attacked, which 
first of all suppresses them (mixed schools) alto- 
gether in principle, as contrary to the general good 
order ; interdicts them immediately, in fact, as far 
as possible (Art. 26, sec. 4) ; and which for other 
•cases decides that they shall not exist any longer 
•except, by a special tolerance of the Academical 
'Council, a tolerance which can only be provisional. 
■—(Art. 15, sec. 3.) 

‘The councils established by law will be so far 
from producing any alteration in the purity of 
"the doctrines destined for teaching, or any increase 
of the fatal system of mixed schools, that we think 
"they must lead to a contrary result. 

' They will, in the first place, inevitably produce 
a greater. number of special schools for each form 
of worship, because the representatives of these 
forms will be present to ask for them, and it is the 


interest of each of them to have such schools ; and 
secondly, what is more important, they will ensure 
much more than heretofore the purity of religious 
doctrines. — (Op. Cit., p. 10.) 

“Writing upon the same subject, the Bishop of 
Viviers makes the following observations in a pas- 
toral letter, published in 1850 : — 

‘ It here becomes my duty to point out to you a 
rock on which this faith so precious may suffer a 
most disastrous shipwreck. The rock 1 allude to 
is that indifference in matters of religion which is 
practised in public, and as it were, in an official 
manner, in certain educational establishments. In 
these houses heresy and Catholicity have without 
hesitation been placed in presence of each other ; 
there is a temple for one, and altars for the other : 
one portion of the youth is obliged to receive in- 
struction in the true faith, the o tiler an heretical 
teaching. What disastrous impressions must not 
be produced on the yet scarcely awakened reason 
of the Catholic youth by this even-handed favour, 
or rather by this indiscriminating indifference with 
which creeds the most opposite have been treated? 
What value will he attach to the dogmas and prac- 
tices of his worship, when he will know that under 
the same roof and same protection, these dogmas 
and these practices are represented to some of his 
fellow-students as so many superstitions? What 
idea will he form of the faith of his superiors, 
when he will see them obliged by their position 
to maintain a sort of neutrality between two reli- 
gions, one of which proclaims, “ He that is not with 
me is against me ”? Will it not seem to this youth 
that his masters have set themselves apart from or 
rather above all questions of religion? Will he not 
be persuaded, that if they possess any personal 
religion, it is only as a matter of pure fashion, 
an external appearance, that lias no hold 'on their 
mind or on their heart. 1 ” 

2093. Proceed now with the statement of your own 
views ? — Well, the first point I have to bring before the 
Commission is tills, that adequate provision has not 
been made for the higher education of Catholics in this 
country, and that this is made manifest by the following 
facts. The only means by which Catholics can acquire 
a University education in this country are by going 
through a course in Trinity College or the Queen’s Col- 
leges under the Royal University, or graduating in 
some other college or in a manner otherwise 
recognised by the Royal University. I consider 
that any of these means are not adequate for 
the higher education of Catholics. In the first 
place, Catholics cannot conscientiously go through 
a course in Trinity College and take out University 
degrees there. This point seems to be universally ad- 
mitted, -or at any rate to be admitted by some of the 
greatest statesmen of modern times. I shall be 
satisfied with citing, in this connection, the 
words of Mr. Arthur Balfour in his famous 
speech at Partick, I believe, in the year 1889. 
He says, “ The Roman Catholic population of Ireland 
is I suppose, about four-fifths of the whole population. 
They are the poorest as well as the most numerous of 
the Irish population, yet we find that only one-seventh 
of the students of the endowed colleges belong to the 
Roman Catholic faith. I have already stated, that 
the number in Trinity College is only 6 per 
cent, of the whole, and that actually there are at this 
moment enjoying the advantages of higher education 
in endowed colleges less than 250 individuals in all who 
are Roman Catholics." What was true in the year 
1889 is practically true at the present time. The per- 
centage of students who are availing themselves of the 
endowed colleges to win University degrees has not 
increased since 1889. Then we may quote Mr. Arthur 
Balfour as an authority in favour of our view that 
adequate provision has not yet been made for the higher 
education of Catholics. I may quote another passage 
of his in reference to Trinity College which shows very 
clearly and very convincingly that it is impossible for 
Catholics to avail themselves of the advantages of 
Trinity College for the purpose of taking University 
degrees. He savs “it cannot be denied, and I for one 
will not affect 'to regret it, that by its composition 
Trinity is. now what it has always been, a Protestant 
institution in its general flavour and complexion. X 
believe that not 7 per cent, of the students are Roman 
Catholics. Every Sunday in the college chapel, services 
of the late Established Church of Ireland are cele- 
brated, and the Theological Chairs which have done. 
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— 2094. Will you pardon me interrupting you again. 

The Most Rev. Balfour’s utterances are well known to us, and I 

John Clancy. d on’t think we need encumber our notes, which will 

D,n already be very voluminous, with them. If you would 
be good enough to proceed to your own views, which 
we are so anxious to hear?— Very well. In reference 
to this subject of Trinity College I may refer to the 
views put forward by the Archbishop of Dublin, Dr. 
Walsh, in a book which he has written on the Irish 
University Question. In order to prove that Trinity 
College is not a suitable place for Catholics to go to for 
their education he supposes that the state of things 
were reversed, that there were a Roman Catholic chapel, 
Roman Catholic services on Sundays, that the Chairs of 
Theology were filled by Roman Catholic Professors ; 
and then he asks the question whether in such circum- 
stances Protestants would enter Trinity College for the 
purpose of taking out University degrees ; and he comes 
to the conclusion, which I think many others have come 
to also, that they would not, that they would consider 
it a place unsuitable for them, and that consequently 
Protestant parents would not allow their young men to 
have recourse to Trinity College as a place to seeure a 
University education and a University degree. Now, 
Trinity College being out of the question, it may be 
asked whether we may not avail ourselves of the Queen’s 
Colleges fox the purpose of taking out University de- 
grees. It is well known, I am sure, to the members 
of this Commission that the project of the Queen’s 
Colleges had scarcely been broached in Parliament 
when it was condemned by the highest authority in the 
Catholic Church, in the October of 1847, and also in the 
October of 1848. The then reigning Pope, after all the 
facts were placed before him, condemned the project 
of establishing Queen’s Colleges as a means of educat- 
ing Catholics. In the year 1850 the Synod of Thurles 
was held, one of those important conventions of eccle- 
siastics of the Catholic Church in Ireland which are held 
every quarter of a century, and by the unanimous voice 
of the Bishops of the Synod the Queen’s Colleges were 
condemned as institutions for imparting a University 
education to Catholics. This being so it is clear that no 
Catholic young men can, if their consciences be what 
they ought to be, have recourse to the Queen’s Colleges as 
places of education ; and it is a question that may well 
be asked, when the State is providing for us means of 
education, whether it is a wise policy to insist as a first 
condition that the young men who are afterwards to 
become citizens of the State Should act against their 
own consciences and against the manifest directions of 
tlieir ecclesiastical superiors and guides. It seems to 
me, when the State insists as a first condition on dis- 
obedience to conscience and disobedience to ecclesiastical 
authority, very little good can subsequently be expected 
from persons who begin their higher education by dis- 
obedience of the class referred to. Consequently it 
seems manifest that conscientious God-fearing Catholic 
young men cannot have recourse to the Queen's Colleges 
as places of education. The reason why mixed educa- 
tion has been condemned by the Catholic Church — and 
of course this applies to the Queen’s Colleges — is put 
very briefly by the Most Rev. Dr. Moriarty, formerly 
Catholic Bishop of Kerry. He says that where a num- 
ber of young men of different religious persuasions are 
thrown together there is a danger of the suppres- 
sion of truth and of the concealment of religious 
profession and observances which necessarily lead to 
religious indifference. The danger is manifestly greatest 
for those who believe most. If Anglicans were asso- 
ciated in sueli circumstances with Unitarians or Soci- 
nians the necessity of avoiding topics of discussion would 
bxing them down to the lower level. And his lordship 
put his views in a very pithy and cogent sentence which 
summarises his whole argument. He says, “ The shortest 
rule of faith would become the common denominator.” 
It might also be seen from the evidence which has 
appeared in the newspaper^, and which the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, Dr. Walsh, has brought before the 
public in his book on University Education, that the 
failure of the Queen’s Colleges at examinations, espe- 
cially in contrast with the wonderful success of our 
Catholic University College in Dublin is a reason why 
they should he condemned as places of education. I 
refer more especially to the Queen’s Colleges in Galway 
and Cork. Then his Grace the Archbishop of Dublin 
also points out the waste of public money which occurs 
every year in at least these two Queen’s Colleges'. For 

instance, of Queen’s College, Galway he states 

2095. May I say that we are really pretty well 


acquainted with Archbishop Walsh’s book. What v 
are anxious to get is your own views?— Well, xn v hj 
I am coming to this by stating the views of Dr. Wahh 
and Dr. Moriarty. 

20S6. I understand that we are going to have the 
advantage of Dr. Walsh’s own evidence?— I tr „ t 
so, my lord. I may say that there is p er fJ 
unanimity amongst the Catholic Hierarchy of hi 
land on this question of University Education, aid 
that in explaining tlieir views I am explaining my owc . i 
Now with regard to the Royal University, I state, in * 
my Summary of Evidence, that it does not make ade- 
quate provision for the higher education that is 
wanted ; and this, perhaps, is a more substantial 
point than any of those that I have, as yet, come to 
I shall try to be as brief as possible in what I have 
to say on the subject. We — or, at least, most of us 
Catholics — have adopted Cardinal Newman’s view as 
to what constitutes University Education in the highest 
sense. Cardinal Newman states, in his well-known 
book, that one of the great advantages to be derived 
from a University Education is the fact that young 
men holding different views, and with minds differ- 
ently constituted, are thrown together. When they 
are brought into close contact in argument, and in 
their social relations, their peculiarities and idiosyn- 
crasies of character are removed, and in this way a man 
acquires, perhaps, the best and most practical education 
for the future work of his life. On the other hand, Car- 
dinal Newman maintains that, even if one were to 
become as thoroughly acquainted with Greek as Demos- 
thenes, and with Latin as Cicero, and were to become 
a master of all the sciences, still, that his mind might 
be narrow — that lie might take very contracted views of 
things — and, consequently, that the education he re- 
ceives is not, in the highest sense, a University Educa- 
tion ; nor does it prepare him for the life in the world 
for which a University Education is supposed to pre- 
pare a man. This being so, it is perfectly manifest 
that the education which is received under the Royal 
University, which is a mere examining body, has 
not the advantages— or, at least, lias not all 
the advantages of that ideal University Education 
of which Cardinal Newman speaks. Again, under 
the Royal University, there are great inequalities- 
and this is the second point to which I wish to refer. 
Students of the Queen’s Colleges compete, under the 
Royal University, with students of colleges which have 
no endowment whatever ; and it is manifest that stu- 
dents who go through their studies in a University 
richly endowed, possessing large libraries, well fur- 
nished laboratories, and supernumerary staff of Pro- 
fessors, are in a much mere advantageous position than 
are tile students of struggling unendowed colleges. 
Therefore, it is manifest that there is great inequality 
between the various colleges whose students compete 
for University degrees under the Royal University. 
Moreover, as between Catholic colleges, there is also an 
inequality, because some of the Catholic colleges— for 
instance, the Catholic college in St. Stephen's-green— 
has a number of Professors, or Fellows, whose salaries 
are paid by the State, whilst the students of Blackrock 
College, on the other hand, of St. Malach/s Col- 
lege, Belfast, and of others that I might name, tlirough 
the country— for example, the college that I am per- 
sonally connected with myself— the Diocesan College of 
Sligo — labour under a great disadvantage, inasmuch 
as those colleges have no endowments whatever. We 
are pinched for want of funds at every turn, and, 
therefore, it is practically impossible for us either to 
furnish our libraries or equip our laboratories ia 
such a manner as would facilitate the imparting of 
higher education to our students. Again, there are 
other defects in the Royal University system. There 
is no endowment of a college for ladies; and, in 
modern times, we see that ladies are aspiring to 
a very lofty position in the various professions, and 
the view generally entertained is, that it would be only 
right and proper for the State to provide them with 
the means of attaining higher education, and acquiring 
University degrees. Moreover, our Catholic ecclesias- 
tical students are placed at a great disadvantage, 
iney do not follow the course of the Royal University 
— at least many of them do not — some few isolated 
individuals may — but the great body of our ecclesiastical 
students do not ; there is no endowment derived from the 
btate in connexion with the Royal University for our 
ecclesiastical Professors, or for our students, and, con- 
sequ«itly’ they, too, labour under great disadvantages. 
Ail tlrese facts would go to show that the Royal Univer- 
sity does not make adequate provision for the higher 
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Catholics, and. therefore, taking these 
ijucatl0 n'ts with the statements which I made above 
statements College and the Queen’s Colleges, it 

It I have exhaled the whole list,, and there- 
si-ems tliat . tQ come t0 the conclusion that no 

EnL provision is made by the State for the higher 
Stion Of Catholics in this country as regards Uru- 
S Education, Now that there is great need, for 
veisity means is manifest from various 

khkI S In _the. first ^place, it , llas iU ^ Ge ^_ a ^ m ^ d v ^ 


ATrOerald Balfour, I believe, in the House of Com- 
rf;. that, although he was anxious to appoint Catho- 
£ to positions of trust and responsibility m the 
State he could find very few of them sufficiently edu 


Sves in every part of the country, that it ii 
difficult thing to find man who am 
S that thay an qualified to undertake, at 
Z present time, even tlie ordinary duties o£ 
municipal life. For the M two years a great 
deal of power has been thrown into the hands 
of the people of this country, and a groat deal of re- 
sponsibility rests on them, and, therefore, the neces- 
sity for their being more thoroughly, and more prac- 
tically educated, is manifest. The men who make up 
our County Councils and our District Councils, at the 
pie'ent time, really receive no better education than 
that which is imparted in the National schools of the 
country, and at the same time it is perfectly clear 
that sometimes their duties involve considerations of 
the highest interest, and, perhaps, of the deepest 
responsibility. Therefore, when the State thought 
it right to confer on the people at large such exten- 
sive powers, and with these such grave responsibili- 
ties, it ought to follow up its action by grant- 
ing the means of imparting a higher education to 
those who exercise such powers, and who share such 
responsibilities. I have introduced, as one of the 
points in my Summary of Evidence, that it lias been 
stated— I have heard it stated myself— that the Boman 
■Catholic Bishops of this country are responsible for the 
state of things that exists— the backwardness of the 
people in this matter of literary training. The Boman 
Catholic Hierarchy of this country, as I think T have 
satisfactorily proved, could not possibly have taken any 
other action than those which they have taken. It is 
imposed on them as a duty of their faith, and as an 
obligation of their Church, that they shall not coun- 
tenance systems of education which they believe — 
conscientiously believe — and believe, also, from prac- 
tical evidence before them of the fact — are intrinsically 
dangerous to faith and morals. Therefore, the Catho- 
lic Hierarchy are not responsible for this state of 
things. But if the Government, from the start, had 
taken into consideration the character of the Irish 
people— because we are a people of peculiar character, 
perhaps, in many respects — and if they had seriously 
determined to provide for them the means of training, 
and of acquiring higher education, which they could 
avail of, then the systems of education which the 
Government would have proposed would have been of a 
different kind from those which they introduced. 
There is no ground, therefore, for the statement 
that the Hierarchy are responsible for the back- 
wardness of the people, if the people be backward. 
Again, it has been said that it is the duty of the 
Bishops, in this matter, to propose some system of Uni- 
versity Education for the guidance and direction of the 
Government. "Well, the Bishops have the very wisest 
and best Teasons for taking no such course. In the first 
place they believe that if it is the duty, so it ought 
® ® privilege of the Government itself to pro- 
vide for the education of its subjects. Again, to de- 
vise a scheme of University Education for Ireland, at 
tne present time, would involve the readjustment of the 
yneen's Colleges, the readjustment of the Royal Univer- 
sity. and a number of other considerations, which are 
entirely outside the province of the Bishops. Therefore, 
they would be outstepping the bounds of duty, and the 
winds of propriety, if they were to undertake— at least, 
at s ivy opinion — to furnish detailed schemes of Uni- 
is t ® l ‘ uca t' nT1 for the Government. But, whilst this 
so, I may remark that the Bishops are quite prepared, 
if** 1 they are invited, to give advice to the respon- 
TfJf -"leisters of State, on any points connected with 
varsity Education, on any points on which the Minis- 
i m ,A? tat a desire to be instructed or informed. I 
intik+v nt ’ therefore, it would be well to go further 
B the Question. I may observe that the 

in kvT a " on ted resolutions repeatedly— for instance, 
IfLQfi* *L ar and in the year 1885, and in the year 
they adopted resolutions on the subject of 


University Education. These resolutions were pub- 

lislied, and gave the outlines of any scheme which Sept. 24, 1901. 

would be satisfactory to their views. Therefore, wo — 

may take it that they have discharged their duty in 

placing before the ministers of State, and before the 0 n DD a 

Government, the broad outlines of a scheme that would 

be satisfactory to them. Now I don’t think, my lord, 

that I have anything more to say on the question of 

University Education ; but I have included a number 

of other points in my Summary of Evidence, some of 

which, perhaps, I may be permitted to speak on. 


2097. Chairman. — I think you will agree with me 
that they are relevant only in so far as they relate to 
what one may call the feeding of our Universities — 
you know what I mean ? — Yes, my lord. 


2098. It is, I think, a very important aspect of 
our inquiry, and we would welcome anything on the 
subject ? — Perhaps, then, I may be permitted to say 
something in reference to the Intermediate system of 
education. The Intermediate system of education, as 
your lordship observes, is intended to become a feeder 
for the University system, and our Intermediate col- 
leges and schools are intended to become feeders for 
our Universities. The question, therefore, arises as 
to whether they are in a position to discharge their 
duty in that respect. I see a great many inequalities 
and defects in our present Intermediate system of edu- 
cation ; but if these defects were removed, I think it 
would fulfil the duties which your lordship defines 
much more perfectly than it does at present. In the 
first place, there is no means of giving an educational 
training to the Professors of our Intermediate colleges 
and schools. As a rule, those whom we appoint as 
Professors in our colleges are young men who have 
gone through their ecclesiastical training in Maynooth, 
and who have devoted most of their attention to Theo- 
logical and Scriptural studies ; whereas, in the Interme- 
mediate schools the study of the Ancient Classics, and of 
the pure and physical Sciences, forms the great burden 
of the work. It is quite clear, therefore, that if our dio- 
cesan seminaries are to discharge efficiently the duty of 
preparing students for a University career, some means 
must bo adopted of training their Professors. Such a 
means could, in my opinion, be provided in connexion 
with any University scheme that, under the guidance 
of this Commission, the Government might see its 
way to devise for this country. Side by side with a 
University college there might be a school — an Inter- 
mediate school — in which the graduates of the Univer- 
sity who are intended, afterwards, for Intermediate 
work, might exercise themselves in the duty of teach- 
ing, just as, side by side with the Training College in 
Drnmcondra, and .the one in Baggot-street, there are 
practising schools for those who are to be afterwards 
teachers under our National system of education. 
Again, I may refer to what I call the anomaly of the 
Christian Brothers’ school question. Now I shall touch 
upon that question as briefly as I .can, because there 
are many points of delicacy in connexion with it. The 
Irish Christian Brothers were originally instituted for 
the purpose of Primary Education— for the purpose 
of training the poor — educating the poor ; and while 
that was the case they were precluded by their rules 
from working under the National Board, on the ground 
that they had not freedom to give religions instruc- 
tion, or to exhibit religions emblems before their chil- 
dren. Perhaps I may again 

2099. Mr. Justice Madden. — My lord bishop, an 
occasion has now arisen when I ought to intervene. 
I have special knowledge of this matter, as a member 
of the Intermediate Board. I quite recognise the im- 
portance of the question your lordship is approach- 
ing. The former question to which you were referring 
is intimately connected with our inquiry, namely, 
whether adequate provision is made by the Univer- 
sity institutions of the country for the supply of 
teachers. I am also familiar with this second question, 
which you are approaching. It is this — you will correct 
me if I am wrong — the Christian Brothers’ schools, 
you say, were primarily instituted for the purpose 
of affording Primary Education. They are now re- 
ceiving large sums — large endowments — under the 
Intermediate system, and that, you think, requires 
consideration? — I think that requires consideration. 

Mr. Justice Madden. — I submit to- the Commission 
that that is a question for the Intermediate Board, and 
not for this Commission : it has nothing to do with our 
inquiry. 

2100. Chairman (to Witness). — I think you had 
better pass from that?— Very well. The third point 


* See pages, 8S3-385. 
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I had intended to introduce in connexion with the Inter- 
mediate Education system is the fact that there is an 
inequality between the various colleges and schools that 
work under that system, owing to the action of the 
Educational Endowments Commission, which gave over 
large sums to some of the colleges, while other colleges 
have to work without any endowment at all. 

2101. Mr. Justice Madden.— I submit to tire Com- 
mission that this is outside our inquiry. That, again, 
deals with the distribution of endowments inter se 
between Intermediate schools? — That is so. 

Chairman .— 1 That clearly is not within the scope of 
our inquiry. 

2102. Mr. Justice Madden (to Witness).—' The first 
question you adverted to is one of the most important 
questions for our consideration? — Well, I have before 
my mind — if I am permitted to explain it — a scheme 
by which equality might be brought about between those 
various colleges. 

2103. Chairman. — Really, my lord bishop, I don’t 
think we can prosecute this inquiry. No doubt it is 
very interesting, but there is a limit to all things? — 
Shall I be permitted to speak on the subject of tech- 
nical education? 

2104. Yes ; as far as it relates to colleges. What I 
mean — if I may venture to suggest it — is this : that 
if you think that colleges or collegiate institutions or 
Universities might be made the means of improving 
technical education, that would be highly germane to 
our inquiry, and most important? — Yes. Well, at 
present, we labour under the disadvantage of not 
having trained teachers to impart a knowledge of tech- 
nical subjects ; and, I think, that a part of tire matter 
that might be considered by this Commission — as far as 
I understand its functions — is, what provision ought to 
be made to prepare trained teachers to impart through 
the country a knowledge of technical subjects. I would 
submit, again, the consideration with which I began : 
that it is of the highest importance that any scheme 
for preparing teachers for a country, four-fifths of 
the people of which are Catholics, should be based on 
denominational principles. This principle of denomi- 
national education runs through the whole of our 
Catholic system, and, therefore, I would venture to 
suggest to the members of this Commission that, if 
adequate prevision is to be made, even for the training 
of teachers of technical education, it would be well to 
base such provision on denominational principles. 
Now, I don’t think — seeing that I misunderstood the 
meaning of the terns of reference — that there is any- 
thing else in connexion with this subject that I could 
direct your attention to. 

2105. Most Rev. Dr. Heady. — Dr. Clancy, there is 
only one thing on which I would like you to favour 
the Commission with your opinion or views. 
There have been practically put before the Com- 
missioners two schemes of University reconstruction. 
In one scheme — we are leaving Trinity College out of 
the question altogether — it is proposed to reconstruct 
the Royal University as a teaching University, and 
to have in connexion with it, here, in Dublin, as I 
understand, a well-endowed and well-equipped college, 
chiefly intended — but not exclusively — for Catholics ; 
and, similarly, Belfast College would remain -as it is, 
but probably strengthened as to its faculties and work- 
ing powers, under the same University. But the 
fact that it was a teaching University would involve 
a te ?j I l st * nctl ' 0n *** Senate, and that reconstruction 
would bring the Senate into closer connexion with tire 
teaching colleges. The other scheme is to have two 
Universities, perfectly independent of each other — one 
m Dublin, designed for Roman Catholics, and for such 
colleges as might be affiliated with that institution ; 
and the other in Belfast, designed for such Northern 
institutions as might be affiliated with it. Which of 
these two schemes would you be disposed to favour?— 
For many reasons, my lord, I should prefer the latter. 

2106. Would you explain the reasons, please?— In 
the first place we should be attaining something ap- 
proaching equality— at least, more nearly— by that sys- 
tem than by the other. According to the other system, 
a number of colleges through the country would be 
working under one University system ; the endowments 
of that system might not be very large; its Senate 
would he necessarily divided in point of religions be- 
lief ; and the teaching powers of the various colleges 
■would probably not be so strong as they ought to be. On 
the other hand — for although we are not permitted to 
trench on it here, according to the terms of reference. 


still, for the sake of comparison, perhaps I mav u 
allowed to refer to it — Trinity College would stand to 
its own lofty isolation, enjoying its large endow 
meats, and perfectly free and independent of all 
outside control. Therefore, I think that under that 
system we could not ever hope to approach equalitv 
with the Protestants of this country in the matter of 
University Education. On the other hand, if we w 
an independent Catholic University, or — to use words 
which we are now prepared to adopt— a University to- 
which Catholics might have recourse for higher ednea- 
tion with perfectly safe consciences — if we had such s 
University, then we might equip it with efficient Pro- 
fessors, and it might be enriched with endowments so 
as to place it from almost every point of view, if 'not 
absolutely from every point of view, on a level with 
Trinity College. 

2107. You tbink, therefore, that the scheme of two 
Universities would be regarded with much more general 
satisfaction by the Catholics throughout the country 
than the scheme of a common University ?— Yes, my 
lord, I do. 

2108. And that there would be more finality about itf 
— More finality about it, decidedly. 

2109. And that it would go further to meet the de- 
mand for equality which they make ? — Yes, my lord. 

2110. Do you think, in tli© case of a single Univer- 
sity being a teaching University, that colleges so dif- 
ferently constituted, and so far asunder in every way 
as Dublin and Belfast, would be likely to work in har- 
mony together as members of a teaching institution ?- 
I think it would be difficult for them to do so. I should 
very much prefer to see Belfast having an independent 
University for the Presbyterians and other Nonconfor- 
mists of the North of Ireland, and to see a University 
for Catholics established in Dublin, embracing not only 
the central College in Dublin, but also some other col- 
leges through the country. That should be a necessary 
portion of it. Perhaps I may explain that point to 
your lordships. 

2111. Do you think, Dr. Clancy, that it would be 

in any case desirable to make provision in some way 
for what I might call “ extern ” gentlemen, and for 
ladies, getting their degrees, considering the number 
that are now in the habit of getting degrees in the 
Royal University? — I think no system would be ade- 
quate without such provision. , 

2112. You think that it would be very easy for Uni- 
versities in Dublin and in the North to make such pro- 
vision, both for ladies and for extern gentlemen ?— Tes, 
my lord, I think it would be very easy.. For instance, 
there is a very successful school for ladies in Belfast— 
the Victoria College. If that were associated with * 
University in Belfast, I think it would be an admir- 
able provision for the education of Presbyterian, ana 
other Nonconformist young ladies from the North. 

2113. Having adequate staffs, to be duly strengthened 

by the authorities ? — Quite so. . ... , 

2114. And the same thing could be done in Dublin i 

— The same thing. Opposite to us here is Alexandra 
College, which is doing most successful work under tne 
Intermediate Department, and if it were brought 
connection with Trinity College — I mean with Dub 
University as distinguished from Trinity koilege— 
adequate provision would be made for the educate 
of Protestant young ladies. There is also a very an- 
cient school for the education of Catholic your" lam 
in Dublin, known as St. Mary’s Universities CoUeg - 
During the last ten or twelve years it has been doing 
successful work under the Intermediate and the Koyai 
University Departments. , r 

2115. But supposing that Trinity College— 1 uoF 

am not out of order— should be unwilling to uudert 
to give degrees to the ladies of Alexandra 
would there be any objection to the colleges of 
other University examining them, and giving tn 
their degrees, as the Royal University does at P* ese : 
— I should not like to commit myself to any statem 
on that point. , 

2116. Professor Ewing. — In your Summary ot d 
dence you say that because Trinity College is not i 
institution for the education of Catholics, Da 


forbidden by 

I notice 


institution for 

young men are in consequence ... . nntB 

Church to become pupils of that institution. A _ 
also that in speaking of the defects of Trinity 
and the Queen’s Colleges, you speak of Catholics w 8 
into those colleges, as beginning their higher ed ^ 
in disobedience of their spiritual authority 6 s. ^ 

these words accurately represent the present sra 
the case? — I believe they do. 
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P117 I have heard it said that the attitude of the 
rhuich in this muter ™ not * proUbitim, but « 
warning; do you take it to be a prohibition?— 
ftake it to be a prohibition for the great majority. 
T^re may be individuals for whom it will act as a 
warning There are exceptions to every rule, and as 
the Archbishop of Dublin has so well put it Some 
™en came safely from the charge of Balaklava. 

2118 You don’t quite take my point. Is it a mere 
warning, or is it a prohibition?—! take it to be a pro- 
hibition It is a prohibition for the community at 
i aree In the case of individuals it may, perhaps, be 
reduced to a warning ; but then ample means should 
be taken to protect the religious belief of such indivi- 

^2119. But it is a prohibition to Catholics? — It is a 
prohibition to Catholics at large. 

2120. I understand you to say that you would be m 
favour of admitting to the degrees of the newly-con- 
stituted University persons who had not taken any 
part of its teaching— external students ?— Yes. 

1 2121. I suppose you would be inclined to give the 
graduates of your University some share by representa- 
tion in its government? — I don’t quite understand your 
meaning, sir. 

2122. "Well, it has been suggested that the governing 
body of any newly-constituted University would prob- 
ably include some representatives nominated by the 
graduates?— Oh, yes ; I think it would be quite in ac- 
cordance with analogy, and also required by principle. 

2123. And these nominees of the graduates would, of 
course, take part in the government, not only on the 
examining side of the University, but also on the 
teaching side?— Yes, I think so. 

2124. So that the effect of giving the external stu- 
dents the same privileges when they graduated as are 
given to the graduates who have taken the teaching of 
the University, would be, that those who did not think 
the University worth coming to as a place of teaching, 
would, nevertheless, be entrusted with its management, 
to a certain extent ?— I think their number would be 
comparatively small ; it would never become large. 

2125. You see, I dare say, the effect of this parti- 
cular objection which I am now raising? — Yes, I see 
that it would place the government of the University 
in the hands of those who did not receive its education. 


2126. To some extent? — Well, I don’t think the num- 
ber of those educated outside would ever become so great 
as to have any influence on the governing body of the 
University. That, however, I think would be a matter 
for this Commission to express their views on to the 
Government, and for the Government to legislate on. 

2127. Would your examinations be thrown open to 
external students, and would the stamp given to them 
be equal to that given to the internal students, or would 
you make a clear distinction between the two ? — So that 
there would be two classes of degrees ? 

2128. Quite so?— Well, I think that if there were 
two classes of degrees, it would render it more desirable 
for students to take the advantage of a University 
Education properly so called, and that a greater num- 
ber would come to the college. 

2129. And that you would consider an advantage ?r— 
Dc-cidedly. 

2130. Professor Rubs. — How far, my lord, would you 
approve of young men who are intended for Orders 
king educated with laymen ?— Well, in our diocesan 
seminaries_ they are being educated side by side with 
persons going for the professions of Law and Medicine, 
and for commercial pursuits, until they reach the age 
of eighteen, or nineteen, or twenty. After that time 

go to colleges that are exclusively ecclesiastical— 
~ Maynooth, or to the Irish Colleges in Paris or in 
home. From that time, until they receive Holy 
; A™ ers > a b about twenty-five or twenty-six years of age, 
are thrown in with ecclesiastical students exclu- 
Wfc That would still be continued at the same time 
Wat they could have the advantage of gaining a Uni- 
wrnty degree. If, for example, the Faculty of Arts 
| ecclesiastical colleges were endowed by the State 

I t-T 11 were strengthened by more efficient staffs of Pro- 
1 an ^, -^ rt students were admitted to all the 

nonoura and all the emoluments at the disposal of the 
iversity — do I make myself understood? 

I think so. You believe that on the whole 
unfii < :f slTa kbe that they should be educated together 
eethp the y s P ec i a li se ? — They should be educated to- 
il r until they are about eighteen or twenty years of 


age ; at least, that has been the system in this country, Dublin. 
and it has worked very well ; and from that age they $ept. 24 1901. 
diverge into different colleges. ' — 1 

2132. Would those who were training for the Church The Most Rev. 
take a University degree? — I think that any system of * Iol)n Clancy, 
University Education for Catholics would be imperfect I>,D ’ 
which did not provide for having our ecclesiastical stu- 
dents take University degrees ; ~ for this reason, that 

we cannot afford to have our ecclesiastics worse edu- 
cated than our laymen in any part of the country. 

They must be thoroughly versed in History and in 
Philosophy, and in the Physical Sciences, and all those 
things, in order to maintain their own position of re- 
spectability and influence amongst those who themselves 
enjoy University degrees. Therefore, I think a most 
important consideration for this Commission is to 
make provision for ecclesiastical students receiving Uni- 
versity degrees. 

2133. In Dublin? — I should say in Maynooth. 

2134. How would you combine the two? — I think 
they could be combined in this way, sir. Suppose that 
you strengthen the Arts Faculty in Maynooth by ap- 
pointing two or three additional Professors, and that 
you were to give Fellowships and other endowments 
in connection with that faculty, the students could be 
prepared there quite as efficiently for taking Univer- 
sity degrees as they would be in any central college in 
Dublin. On the other hand, if our ecclesiastical stu- 
dents were to remain in a University in Dublin, for in- 
stance, until they should begin tlieir philosophical and 
theological courses, they would be too far advanced in 
life for the latter, and the vocations of many of them 
might possibly be injured. 

2135. I don't know whether I should ask you this 
question or not as to the majority of the men in May- 
nooth, but what proportion of them is intended for 
missionary work all over the English-speaking world? 

— Well, there are no students in Maynooth intended r.x 
professo for missionaries outside Ireland, but by the 
accidents of dioceses they have to go abroad— sometimes 
for years, sometimes for life. For example, it may occur 
that a diocese is fully provided with priests, and cannot 
make room for all its ecclesiastical students ; and then 
there may be other reasons. In such cases the usual 
course is to send them abroad to En eland or Scotland, 
and, sometimes, even to Australia. There are some dio- 
ceses in Ireland from which students are sent abroad for 
five or six years, and sometimes for life ; but the num- 
ber that go abroad for life is extremely small. 

2136. Could you give us some idea of the proportion 
of those who go abroad in this way? — I should say not 
one in twenty. I should say nineteen-twentieths are 
educated exclusively for the home mission. 

2137. Professor Lorrain Smith .— 1 There is one ques- 
tion which I should like to ask you about the degrees. 

Am I right in regarding you as meaning that in making 
University provision suitable for Catholics you recog- 
nise the necessity of spreading iiJ over a large number 
of colleges?— I should say that the endowment should 
be spread over a number of colleges recognised as affi- 
liated with the University for the preparation of the- 
number of pupils that such colleges would send iri. 

2138. It has been put before us that there is a neces- 
sity for concentration for the purchase of large libraries, 
laboratories, and expensive apparatus. Your idea seems 
to me to be rather opposed to that? — -Well, I would 
strengthen the 'Central College in Dublin as much as 
possible. I would render it as efficient in every way for 
the education of Catholics as Trinity College has 
been rendered for Protestants; and then as regards 
the other colleges in the country that would be affiliated 
with the Central College, these should also be 
strengthened to -such an extent as to enable them to 
do their work efficiently. To define that extent would 
be a very difficult question. 

2139. You would not advocate the policy of concen- 
tration in respect of the students 1 — 'W ell, taking into 
consideration the fact that we have to provide (for the 
higher education in the Arts and 'Sciences of our eccle- 
siastical stuldents, so far at least we should depart from 
the principle of concentration; and secondly, m so far 
as we have to provide for the higher education of ladies, 
to that extent also it would be necessary to depart 

2140. Should you depart from it to the extent of 
recognising the Queen’s College, Cork, and the Queen’s 
College, Galway, as affiliated colleges? — That is a ques- 
tion on which I am not prepared to give any evidence ; 
it is a matter for the consideration of the Government, 
as far as I can see. 
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2141. Dr. Stahkie. — We have been informed, my 
lord, that if a Catholic University were established in 
Dublin as many as 200 of the picked students from 
Maynooth might reside in an ecclesiastical house in 
Dublin in connection with the University ; and that this 
class of students would be teachers in semina ”es later 
on. From your lordship’s remarks it would appear 
that you do not consider that such a thing would 
be likely to be allowed?— If such a provision were 
made for their education at an early stage of their 
course I think it would work very badly ; but if such 
a provision were made for their training after they had 
become priests it would work well. But that would not 
be the time for conferring University degrees on them 
or for their entering on a course of University studies. 
Provision for conferring University degrees should be 
made in Maynooth itself. 

2142. It has been urged upon us very strongly 
that it is desirable that the priests who would lake up 
up scholastic duties in the seminaries should get a better 
training in Literature — in Classics particularly — than 
they receive at Maynooth, and in Science also. It has 
been pointed out to us that since Classics and Science 
are dropped at a very early stage in Maynooth, when 
a priest leaves after five or six years of Philosophy and 
Theology he has to commence his Arts education prac- 
tically de novo 2 — I am entirely in accord with that 
view. I have had practical experience of it myself . 

2143. How would you obviate such a state of things? 
— If provision were made to enable students residing in 
Maynooth to graduate there under the Catholic Univer- 
sity during the first two or three years of their course 
they would have laid a much better foundation both in 
Classics and in Science for their future studies than 
they can lay at present. Then I think provision might be 
made by the Bishops for the continuation of the students’ 
classical studies and scientific studies — either during 
the whole course or the greater part of the course — in 
Maynooth. Again, there is in Maynooth an institution 
called the Dunboyne Institution, in which students read 
for two or three years beyond their ordinary course of 
studies. There is nothing done for the endowment of 
that institution from public sources. I think it would 
be in accordance with the terms of its private endow- 
ment that students should pursue a course of study in 


Science and Classics while they are in the Dunboyne 
Institution. I think provision might be made f w 
perfecting their classical and scientific studies there- 
but I think that their University degrees should 
be taken during the junior part of their course and be- 
fore they enter on the study of Theology and Scripture 

2144. What is the average age at which your students 
enter on Philosophical studies? — About twenty or 
twenty-one. 

2145. It would be quite possible for them conse- 
quently to have taken their degrees before Hint ? — Oh 
yes, I think so. 

2146. Professor Dickey. — -Maynooth is one of the sir 
colleges of the Catholic University? — It is one of the 
six. 

2147. Is the provision made for the education of the 
clergy of the Catholic Church insufficient ? — It is amply 
sufficient, I take it, as regards Theology, Scripture, and 
kindred branches, but it is not sufficient, in my opinion, 
in the departments of Science and Classics. 

2148. There are three other colleges in connection 
with the Catholic University — Carlow, Blackrock, and 
Clonlifie — but they are merely Intermediate schools, I 
think ? — Carlow and Blackrock are associated with the 
Catholic University. 

2149. But they are merely Intermediate schools, are 
they not ? — -Blackrock College is an Intermediate school 
and sends its pupils for degrees to the Royal Univer- 
sity. Carlow College sends its students for degrees to 
the London University, and also, I believe, for the 
Royal. 

2150. St. Malacliy’s in Belfast is a Catholic college 
that prepares students for the Royal University?— Yes, 

2151. What provision would you make for it in connec- 
tion with the proposed Catholic University in Dublin ?- 
That’s a very difficult question to answer, sir. What I 
should say in reply to it is that there should be a certain 
fixed and well-defined standard of proficiency adopted 
by the Catholic University, and that no college which 
did not come up to that standard should be recognised 
as belonging to the Catholic University. It would 
depend on a great many conditions — on the nature 
of the building, the number and efficiency of the stafi, 
the success of the pupils, and other considerations. 


The Commission adjourned until the following morning. 
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SIXTH DAY. 

WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 25tb, 1901, 

AT 10 o’clock, A.M., 

At the lioyal University of Ireland, Eavlsfort-terrace, Dub 

Present: — The Right Hon. Lord Robertson, a.m., ll.d., p.c. (Chairman); The Right Hon. Viscount 
Ridley, mi., ll.d., d.cx., p.c.; The Most Rev. JohnHealy, d.d., Lord Bishop of Clonfert; The 
RightHon. Mr. Justice Madden, m.a.,ll.d., p.c.; Sir Richard Claverhouse Jebb, litt.d.,ll.d., 
D.C.L., m.p. ; Professor S. H. Butcher, litt.d., ll.d. ; Professor J. A. Ewing, m.a., ll.d., f.r.s. ; 
Professor John Rh$s, M.A., D.Lrrr. ; Professor J. Lorrain Smith, m.a., m.d. ; William J. M. 
Starkie, Esq., litt.d. ; Wilfrid W ard, Esq., b.a. ; Rev. Professor R. H. F. Dickey, m.a , d.d. ; 

and Mr. J. D. Daly, m.a., Secretary. 


Dusuir. 
•ept. 267 1901. 


Lieut. -Colonel John Foster George Ross of Bladensburg, c.b., d.l., Member of the Senate of the Royal 
University of Ireland, examined. 


2152. Chairman. — Colonel Ross, you are one of the 
Senators of the Royal University? — I am. 

2153. How long have you held that position? — For 
about two years. 

2154. You are a Roman Catholic, I think? — Yes, I 
am a Roman Catholic. 

2155. You have, I believe, studied the question of 
University Education in Ireland ? — Yes ; I have been 
very much interested in the question for some time. 


2156. And are you prepared to favour us with your 
views on the subject? — Yes, I should be glad to put 
them before you. 

2157. Will you kindly go over the points you have 
noted in your paper, and express your opinions on those 
points?— The first point is, that I believe the institu- 
tions intended to give University education are inade- 
quate to the requirements of the bulk of the Irish 
people— viz., the Catholics. This large section of 
the population generally object to go to Trinity 
College and to the Queen’s Colleges, and these are the 
only places in Ireland that are endowed by the State, 
except University College, Stephen’s-green, which re- 
ceives some indirect subsidy from public funds, but not 
as great as that allotted to the other colleges above 
mentioned. The former, moreover, were constructed 
and equipped at public expense for the work they have 
to perform, whereas this is not the case in regarid to the 
College in Stephen’s-green. Hence Catholics who 
object to go to Trinity College or to the Queen’s Col- 
leges are restricted to University College, Stephen’s- 
green, for any form of University training, and those 
who do not enter it have no such training, and can only 
obtain a University degree by presenting themselves 
at examinations conducted by the Royal University. 
Catholics do not think they have equality in respect to 
university advantages as compared with the rest of their 
Kllow-countrymen. Secondly, while some indivi- 
dual Catholics may go to Trinity College without 
danger, the ecclesiastical authorities have come to the 
conclusion that this institution should not generally he 
frequented by young Irish Catholics. They fear that 
their faith may be undermined. Many, doubtless, who 

ave been educated there have prospered in life, and 
are received no injury to their faith, but nevertheless 
• the institution is unfitted for the majority, 
naeed for no more than the selected few, whose parents 
J. Sardians have decided that they may enter with 
,£• . JRdite true that the college authorities 
roiroli w ^™gly allow any Catholic student to dis- 
tils ™ , religious duties; on the contrary, I am sure 
I enooura ge him to attend to them, and treat 

m this respect honestly and fairly. But the atmo- 
re an< *.^° ne pervading the college, and the tradi- 
a r! there, are certainly not Catholic, and 

... ■ u j. ls impressionable, and quickly conforms to its 
of r? S ’i * s *° f ear ed that imperceptibly many 

u, Catholics would lose the faith, or that it would 
mar \ ‘ impaired or weakened. In England it 

same 6 c 7, ren L an£ l the conditions there are not the 
stmr,„u -i. , e w ^ c b exist in this country. The old 
acnfp 8 m w W ? en "Catholicism and Protestantism is less 
ceased tfkfgiand than it is here. lb has practically 
classes . e £ e ’ a t .all events among the intellectual 
Batek as i: 6 * 8 in R still remains unfortu- 

J s a hying factor, pervading, in some measure, 


almost every class of society, dividing the people into 
hostile camps, and causing contention and difficulty. 
Besides, it is felt by the Irish people themselves very 
strongly that an intensely Catholic population, who 
form the very large majority of this island, shoulid not 
he asked to receive their higher education in institutions 
wdiieli are quite out of harmony with their feelings and 
prejudices, and that they should not he obliged to go 
to places which were established and framed only to 
suit the Protestant minority, and which are regarded by 
them as alien organisations. They believe they should 
have some share in shaping the system by which they 
can be educated ; and that it is unfair to fix the badge 
uf inferiority upon them, as a people incapable of evolv- 
ing an educational ideal. To thwart their aspirations 
lilaces them in an unequal, not to say a degrading posi- 
tion, and takes little or no account of the honest con- 
victions of the parents whose sons it is proposed to 
elevate. No one can expect the State to fritter away 
its resources upon a defective education, and every 
safeguard should be adopted to ensure that it is ren- 
dered efficient and useful to the country. But when 
this is secured the system may be adapted to the re- 
quirements of those for whom it is intended. Thirdly, 
it is a serious matter when a people are unprovided 
with the means of obtaining higher education. It 
might have been tolerable when that people had no 
power to influence their own public life ; but in the 
present day, when they can exercise great control in 
Parliament and have an almost absolute control over 
their local affairs, the question assumes another aspect. 
In countries where society has not been disturbed — as 
in England — it is probable that the less intellectual 
classes will follow the lead of those they have been 
accustomed to look up to. In Ireland these conditions 
do not exist, and not having the same confidence in 
those who controlled their actions in the past, the Irish 
Catholics, directly they gained power, placed themselves 
in the hands of others to guide them. It is scarcely 
necessary to go into the details of a matter which can 
hardly have escaped notice ; but it is obvious that it is 
a necessary qualification for leaders that they should 
have learnt the science of public life. In short, that 
the more power you give a people the more is it neces- 
sary that there should be a broadly educated class, in 
sympathy with the masses, with their feelings and as- 
pirations, and capable of leading them in the ways of 
peace and civilisation. If the intellect of the country 
will not flock to existing institutions, it seems surely 
wise to provide other institutions at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. Again, I think it tends to contentment 
if the young men with brains have some means afforded 
them of entering into the public service. There is 
plenty of ability among Irisn Catholics and plenty of 
work to be done in a vast system like the British 
Empire. They are generally debarred from such an 
outlet to their energies — not because there is any wish to 
exclude them, but because they have not the necessary 
culture and training to fit them for such employment. 
I do not think I am wrong in saying that many of the 
successes achieved in ajter life by young Scotchmen 
have been due to the fact that there are in that country 
efficient and cheap Universities adapted to the feelings 
of the people and working in sympathy with their as- 
pirations. If the State has gained thereby, so also do 
I conceive it would gainin Ireland if some simUar system 
S 2 
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was introduced. I might perhaps point to the advan- 
tages that would accrue if a candidate for the priest- 
U. hood had the means of acquiring some University train- 
ing. The clergy wield much influence, due to the fact 
of that their education is superior to that of their 
s ’ parishioners and to the devotion with which they dis- 
charge the arduous duties of their sacred calling. 
I think there can be little doubt that their 
usefulness would lie greater, and their influence 
more beneficent, if they had also that practical 
knowledge of human affairs which a course of Univer- 
sity life is sure to afford. The fourth point I want 
to put before the Royal Commission is that the Catholic 
claim is based on the principle of equality. If a mino- 
rity lias well endowed institutions that are well adapted 
to their requirements, Catholics believe that the same 
advantages should be provided for them, who form the 
vast majority of the population. It has lieen stated by 
some who appear adverse to the -Catholic claim that as 
all religious tests have been removed from Trinity Col- 
lege, therefore Catholics should be able to go there now 
without danger ; hut I do not see the converse stated 
by these same persons, viz., that if we get an institu- 
tion as Catholic only as Trinity College is Protestant, 
arid no more, that then the Protestants could frequent 
it also with impunity. There would, no doubt, be an 
advantage if, in a divided country like Ireland, the 
causes of animosity could he healed up by introducing 
a system whereby the youth of both sections of the 
community could be educated together. But I do not 
think the minority can ask us to join them for this good 
purpose. I should hope rather that they might join 
us, and I trust to see the day when to a great extent 
they will do so willingly. 

2158. I ought to have asked you at the outset this : 
You are an Irish proprietor? — Yes ; and I am living in 
Ireland. 

2159. With the exception o,f your military service 
you have lived in Ireland? — I have lived in Ireland a 
good deal. I have been on the Staff in Ireland. I was 
Assistant Private Secretary for a short time to Mr. 
Forster, and then I was on the Staff of Lord Spencer 
and of Lord 'Carnarvon when they were Viceroys here ; 

I was in the 'Army, in the Coldstream Guards’, during 
that time. 

2160. I may take it that you have a large acquaint- 
ance with Ireland? — Yes, I think I know a great num- 
ber of people in different parts of Ireland. When I was 
on the Staff in Ireland I was employed in various ways, 
and I have been some time in the West of Ireland, 
amongst other places. 

2161. I was going to say that in what you have said 
you do not discuss the question of what institution 
should be created to meet the wants which you de- 
scribe?— (No, I do not go into the details of that ques- 
tion. 

2162. I trouble you about it only because you are one 
of the Irish laymen whom we see as a witness, and 
therefore, perhaps, you will allow me to ask you one 
or two questions, chiefly about the governing body of 
the proposed college or University. I suppose that, 
owing to the. theory of the Roman Catholic Church as 
to teaching, it would be necessary that the influence of 
the Bishops should be, directly or indirectly, prevalent 
in the governing body ?— I think the Bishops should be 
represented. 

2163. Do you not go so far as to say that their in- 
fluence should be prevalent? — (Not exactly prevalent, 
as far as the teaching is concerned. I think it is neces- 
sary for the Bishops to have a supervising power over 
the safeguarding of religion, but I should not say that 
the Bishops and the clergy are experts in educational 
matters. 

2164. But when any question arose which was repre- 
sented as affecting religion, that would fall to be deter- 
mined, would it not, by the Bishops ?— I thi-nV it would, 
yes. 

2165. As regards the appointment of Professors, what 
share or degree of influence ought the Bishops to have, 
so as to give effect to the theory that is to be satisfied ? 
—I think the primary thing in a Professor ought to be 
that he should be capable of teaching— that he should 
he the best teacher you could get. I think that is the 
principal thing that would have to be looked to. I do 
not know that it would be necessary that all the Pro- 
fessors should be of the Bame religion as that of the 
pupils they teach. 

2166. No; but could, you give me anything more 
definite as to the influence which the Bishops ought to 
have In the appointments ?— I do nob know that they 
ought to 'have any direct influence in the actual appoint- 
ments, but -I think they might have something to say 
in the way of veto. 
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2167. That is, that) they should have power to 
that a certain individual should not be appointed Lr 
do not know that I would give them direct power t 
say that; but I think they should have some voice in 
expressing their dissatisfaction, if there were a neces- 
sity. 

2168. I have before me in a Parliamentary paper tie 
correspondence which took place in 1858 between the 
representatives of the Bishops and Lord Mayo,* and I 
find among the heads* of the terms, as it were, which ai 
stated by the Bishops, this : “ Fourth, that the Bishops 
ought to possess the power of at least an absolute 
negative of such appointments ; I am not prepared to 
say that would suffice.” I suppose there has been no 
alteration since 1868 in the view taken by the Hier- 
archy?— With regard to that— that they must have an 
absolute veto? 

2159. Yes ? — I do not know that they have ever eaid 
that there should be an absolute veto. 

2170. You, of course, are not in a position to speak 
for the Hierarchy ? — I am not, indeed. 

2171. But I introduced this matter to you because I 
am anxious to know what is the understanding of the 
laity upon this subject? — Yes. 

2172. You do not affirm or negative the soundness 
of that proposition? — 'Exactly. 

2173. Then as regards the dismissal of Professors. 
Suppose a Professor to be accused of teaching unsound 
doctrine — I am taking, of course, the case of a secular 
Chair? — Exactly. 

2174. By whom, according to your understanding, 
would the question of whether or not the teaching was 
unsound ultimately be decided? — Weil, the view 1 
should like to put forward on that point would be that 
there might be some body constituted — call them anr 
name you like, I have heard them called a Court of 
Visitors— who would decide the question as to whether 
any particular teaching, in this University which is tj 
be adapted to Catholics, was unsound teaching from the 
point of view of Catholic faith. 

2175. Have you gone into that in any detail?— Only 
to a small extent. I know there was some suggestion 
that the Court should be composed of two judges and 
two Bishops, and I think that we would be satisfied 
with it, if it were established, the two judges to 
be appointed, perhaps, cx-officio, simply because they 
are judges, and the two Bishops. If I had any opinion 
to express as to which of tile Bishops ought to be ap- 
pointed, I should say the Bishop of the diocese in 
which the new institution is situated should be one, be- 
cause, I think, the Bisb'p of the diocese would have a 
great deal to say on a nn 3er of this sort ; and, possibly, 
another Bishop could be associated with him, say, the 
chief ecclesiastical authority in Ireland, who is the 
Archbishop of Armagh. So that, if the institution was 
established here in Dublin as I suppose it might be, 
you would have the Archbishop of Armagh and the 
Archbishop of Dublin, and those are the two prominent 
ecclesiastics in Ireland. 

2176. Take your tribunal of two judges and tiro 
Bishops, and suppose the question upon which the dis- 
missal or retention of a Professor turned was sharply 
a question of whether what he taught was against the 
Catholic faith or not, by whom would that be decided? 
—I think that would, ultimately, be decided by the 
Bishops, because the Bishops would be the only per- 
sons who could give an expression of opinion that it 
was or that it was not contrary to the tenets of the 
Catholic Church. 

2177. Perfectly so? — As they are the Doctors of Theo- 
logy they would be obliged to give their opinion, 
whether the teaching was contrary to the tenets of the 
Catholic Church. 

2178. And then, when one thinks it out, am I net 
right in saying this : Suppose the judges were opiniona- 
tive, as it is said lawyers sometimes are, and differed 
from the Bishops, to all Roman Catholic thinking « 
would he intolerable, would it not, that the opinion of 
the Bishops should be negatived in a matter of that 
kind, and the opinion of two laymen prevail?— I think 
that would be very unlikely to happen, practically. 

. 2179. So do I? — Because I think the judges pla«o 
m that position would know that their duty was not 
to express an opinion on a subject upon which, per- 
haps, they could not give a decision. 

2180. Do you think there might be such cases <— 
There might ; but I think they would be very few and 
far between. I think the judges would probably 
keep the Bishops straight in the course of the 
proceedings; they would keep the technicalities ot 
the trial straight, and they would assist the Bishops , 
but I do not know that they would express any opinion) 
f>r give any vote, on a purely technical subject, which 
Roman Catholic 
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would be whether this particular teaching was contrary 
io the tenets of the Catholic Church, as they might 
not be qualified to express such an opinion. 

2181. But suppose that, in a Roman Catholic Uni- 
versity the opinion of the Bishops was overruled by 
laymen it would bring the institution to an end, 
sould it notl-It would bring it to .n end ! 

2182. Yes ; because the Bishops could inhibit stu- 
dents from attending?— Well, of course, if they thought 
ft they could use that influence at any time ; they 
could use it at any time and in any place, and it 
would not apply only to University teaching; they 
might inhibit their flock from going anywhere. But the 
question would be. how far their influence would cany 
weight. They might be obeyed, or they might not be 
obeyed. 

2183. Then observe how that would work — at all 
events, you will correct me if I am wrong. Suppose — 
which, I quite allow, is highly improbable — that the 
Bishops on the Visiting body were in favour of dis- 
missing a man on the ground of false doctrine, and 
that the laymen were in favour of retaining him, and 
that he was retained: the Bishops would still be 
masters of the situation, because, although they may 
not dismiss him, they may dismiss the students? — 
Yes, they might; they certainly might, or, at least, 
they might try to do so ; but if successful, their success 
would not depend upon their position on the Visiting 
body. 

2184. Lord Ridley. — I have only one or two ques- 
tions to ask you about wliat you thought with regard 
to the means of remedying what you describe as the 
present inequalities between the majority and the 
minority of the population in Ireland. Have yon 
thought in what way that remedy could best be brought 
about, looking at the difficulties which surround the 
situation? In the first place, have you thought 
whether the endowment of a purely Roman Catholic 
college, with a more liberal endowment than the in- 
direct one which now exists, would be a satisfactory 
way of dealing with it — in the Royal University, that 
is; without disturbing the Royal University? — With- 
out disturbing the Royal University. 

2185. I would rather you put it in your own way, as 
to what you think would be a practical way of doing 
it?— What, I think, the Catholics would like best 
is to have a University. 

2186. A teaching, as well an an examining, Univer- 
sity?— A teaching University, I think, is what they 
would like best. I do not say that there are not other 
solutions to the whole question, but I think that what 
they would like best, and what they would aspire to, 
is a University of their own. And when I say 
a University of their own, I do not mean to say a 
University which shall be absolutely a Roman Catho- 
lic University. What I mean is a University which 
is fitted and adapted and suited to the Catholic popula- 
tion. 

2187. I observe that in your Memorandum — which 
is a very able and very clear Memorandum, if you 
will allow me to say so — you use the words, “ That if 
we get an institution, as Catholic only as Trinity Col- 
“8® ls Protestant, and no more.” Of course, those 
words carry a very wide significance with them, and, I 
almost think,, they scarcely represent to the ordinary 
, rotestant mind the notion of a Catholic University, 
because a Catholic University is a University of which 

v i~ erarc hy °* Ireland would have practically the 
absolute control: it would not be satisfactory to a 
veS?° lf * Were not? — ■ absolutely Catholic Uni- 

would be so ; it need not be an abso- 
touholic University, under the absolute control 
<* the Hierarchy. 

2189. But this University, which you think would 
'/>,« Wur co-reli(rionists in Ireland, would be " one as 
uathobc only as Trinity College is Protestant ”?— As 
uathohc only as Trinity College is Protestant-yes, I 
think that would satisfy us. 

inl!PV T J lav ®’ I think, a fair knowledge of the feel- 
,3 Vf ■ a Gatllolic bas with respect to Trinitv Col- 
■SLi* u > undoubtedly, a Protestant establishment. 
lihei-JM tests llave been removed, and however 
xmr ■ Statutes and the. Professors may be, towards 
whicli ™ 8 T’ * cannot help realising that the feeling 
of nlsZ 0 * ia X e - ? s Gat bolics is that it is not the kind 
ffiav rpmJJ Sr 1 ? 1 sons can P°’ however much I 
yom. 3***. tha ,t yiew. And, I think, I understand 
of Oxford Wlat you say about my own University 
that thpro in ®tance, as an English University, 
nation a7° Ul j tlle same objection there, both 

reasons I think them it 


2191. But still, I do not know whether, when we are Dublin. 
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it is ordinarily understood that it is to be only as Z-L 

Catholic as Trinity College is Protestant? — What I Colonel Ross of 
mean by that is a University which shall be adapted Bladensburg, 
to Catholics, so that the Catholics could safely go C ' B -' D - L- 
there. 

2192. Where does the Royal University fail in that 
respect, except in the matter of endowment? — The 
Royal University, at the present moment, is not a 
teaching University at all ; it is an examining Uni- 
versity only. I think it is on an entirely different 
footing. 

2193. I am entirely with you as to the desirability 
of having a teaching University? — A teaching Univer- 
sity is different to an examining University, and the 
Royal University, at all events, is only an examining 
University. 

2194. Have you considered the new constitution of 
the London University? — I am afraid I have not gone 
into that in any great detail. 

2195. That is a teaching University now ? — I know ; 
it has been enlarged. 

2196. But it teaches as well as examines, now? — 

Yes, so I understand. 

2197. Is it not really the fact that the difficulties 
of the situation resolve themselves into this : that the 
Protestant and the Catholic ideas of a University are 
so totally different? Is not that really the crux of 
the whole position? — I do not think that that is alto- 
gether so ; nor is it altogether the difficulty in Ireland. 

I think it- is more that there is a good deal of contention 
between different sections of the population in Ireland, 
that the Irish Catholics have not been educated, that 
they are very anxious to become educated, that they do 
not accept the institutions that now are in existence, 
and that they would like to have such institutions 
formed for them as would be fitted to their require- 
ments. 

2198-9. Granted all that, is it not still tlie fact 
that what the Catholics want is a University which is 
different in its constitution, whether Catholic or other- 
wise, from the Protestant notion of a University? A 
University, in fact, in which religion should be the 
principal thing, is not that so? — Oh, religion must be 
the principal factor. 

2200. The modern notion of a University, from the 
Protestant point of view, is distinctly one in which 
religion — I will not say is a matter of indifference — 
but is not the predominant influence, so far as the 
University and education work is concerned. Is not 
that rather the crux of the difficulty? — It is, to a cer- 
tain extent ; but I would like to add this : that 
we see in front of us, Trinity College — which, of 
course, in Ireland, is the great institution that every- 
body looks up to, and for which everybody has a great 
regard, who knows the excellent work it has done — 
and that Trinity College was founded, and has existed 
for years, on another system altogether. 

2201. Quite so? — I think 'the Irish (people look 
rather only at Trinity College ; they do not compare 
their ideas of education with those, of London Univer- 
sity, nor with those of the new Universities which have 
been created in England. What they compare their 
education with is that which they see in front of 
them — the great institution of Trinity College — and 
they know that Trinity College has been canned on 
as a strictly denominational college for years, or for 
centuries, rather, until tests were removed, in the year 
1873. So that, therefore, they have before them this 
institution only. They look at Trinity College as having 
been founded in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and from 
that time down to 1873 it was a strictly denominational 
institution. 

2202. I quite understand that? — Then in 1873, its 
primitive denominational character was altered; but, 
although you may alter your law, a good deal depends 
on the history and tradition of the institution, and the 
change introduced may be more apparent than real. 

And the Catholics say they would like to have some- 
thing that would have as much of a Catholic tone about 
it as Trinity College has a Protestant tone about it. 

2203. Is it not almost impossible to get that? — It 
may be difficult, perhaps. 

2204. You will have to found a University now, not 
on the lines of a University of Queen Elizabeth’s time, 
but on the lines of that University as modified by 
recent modern conditions — by the Tests Acts, by ad- 
vances or retrocessions, whichever you like to call them. 

On the face of it, is not that a most difficult thing to 
do ?— I do not know ; I think a great deal would 
depend on the governing body. 
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2205. Dees it not amount to this : that if you are 
to satisfy the demand for a Catholic University you 
will have to try to constitute a University more Catho- 
lic in its government than Parliament, in these days, is 
likely to grant? — I do not know that. It seems to me 
that though an Act of Parliament is required to start 
a University some of the conditions may be outside the 
Act. You may, for instance, constitute your first 
governing body— the first governing body of the Royal 
University was named, I believe, before the Act was 
passed. We know that institutions are usually carried 
on in the system that has been originally founded. I 
think if you had a good governing body satisfactory to 
Parliament, and in which the Catholic laity would have 
confidence, you might trust them to start the institu- 
tion, and that it would be carried on in the required 
lines. 

2206. I think I quite understand. You want a 
teaching, as well as an examining, University, and 
one as Catholic as Trinity College is Protestant? — Yes. 

2207. You have put it very clearly? — That is the 
idea I had in my mind. 

2208. Most Rev. Dr. Heady. — Colonel Ross, you 
have for many years given a good deal of thought to 
the consideration of this question? — Yes, I have. 

2209. I know that myself, and, I think, your Memo- 
randum shows that you have carefully considered the 
question, and considered it, not merely from an edu- 
cational point of view, but also from a social, a politi- 
cal. and, I might say, an Imperial point of view? — 
Well, as to the educational point of view, I am afraid 
I am a bad educationist ; but from the oilier points of 
view, I take great interest in the question. 

2210. You have pointed out to us here that the 
denial to the Roman Catholics of Ireland of a system 
of higher education which they could conscientiously 
adopt is, for them, a social degradation and a social 
loss? — I think it is, and that they feel it as such. 

2211. Very well. You have also pointed out that 
it is, in the present circumstances of Ireland, a poli- 
tical danger? — I think it is. 

2212. Because it leaves the leaders of the people in 
Parliamentary and municipal affairs practically with- 
out the higher education which would serve to guide 
and control them? — Exactly. 

2213. I agree with you there, too. You think it is 
also a very great personal loss, to young men of ability 
especially, not to be placed in a position to have their 
share of the various places that are open to talent 
throughout the whole Empire and its Colonies? — Yes. 

2214. You have instanced the case of Scotland. You 
say that we should wish the young men in Ireland to 
have the same power, which education, alone, can give, 
rf elevating themselves as young Scotchmen have? — 
Yes. 

2215. And you also, T think, have pointed out that 
it is not only a loss to these individuals, but a loss to 
the Empire, to be deprived of the services of those who 
might turn out to be eminent men if they were edu- 
cated? — I do think that. 

2216. I know some of them myself, at present, and 
I dare say you do, too, the loss of whose services to the 
Emph'e would be a very decided loss? — Yes. 

2217. And you also touch the question of the priest- 
hood. You think that in this country, where the 
priest is such a centre of influence, that he would be 
the better of not being excluded from the wider circle 
of University culture? — Yes, I think so. 

2218. And that he would be a safer guide for the 
people?— I think he would be. 

2219. And a more trustworthy guide in many things, 
and especially in. social and political things, if he 
had a University education? — Yes. 

2220. In all that I entirely agree with you; I may 
say. Now with regard to those people who tell us 
so often that Catholics ought to be content with such 
an institution as Trinity College, you very fairly 
state that they ask us to do what, in similar circum- 
stances, they would not be prepared to do themselves ? — 
Many seem to ask us to do what they do not appear 
inclined to do themselves ; I did not mean, however, 
to say they would not be prepared to do it, but that 
they have not proposed it ; they propose that we should 
go to them, but they do not propose that they should 
come to us. I think they might come to our University. 

2221. Some of them? — Some of them would come, 
possibly. 

2222. Some of them, possibly, as some Catholics do, 
at present? — Yes, I think so. 

2223. But, I am afraid, not many. So much, then, 
as to the general principle. Now, the Chairman asked 
you a question about the influence which the Bishops 
might claim in the appointment of Professors in the 


proposed institution. Do you not think that if th e 
Bishops were represented on the governing body ^ 
Lord Mayo proposed, and if the remainder of’ ^ 
governing body, as you said a while ago, commanded 
the confidence of the Catholics of the country, that is 
all the influence the Bishops would ask to have in the 
appointments - 1 think that would give them suffi- 
cient power. 

2224. I agree with you there. That is all they would 
ask ; and they do not need any more ? — I do not think 
they do. 

2225. Very well. Lord Ridley said that in a Catho- 
lic University— what we call a proper Catholic TJni- 
versify — religion is the principal thing? — Yes. 

2226. And that it is not considered the principal 
thing in other great educational institutions. Now 
in a certain sense, I suppose, religion ought to be the 
principal thing in every department of human life?— 
Yes. 

2227. “Seek first the kingdom of God” — those who 
accept that principle must admit that religion ought 
to be, in one sense, the principal thing. But does that 
mean that, in teaching secular knowledge, in a Univer- 
sity, religion should be intruded, so to speak, into 
every department of University work? — I think it 
ought not to be so intruded. 

2228. It ought not, and does not? — I think it ought 
not, and does not. 

2229. It does not. It means, however, that religion 
in a University ought not to be ignored? — I think it 
ought not to be ignored. 

2230. And it ought not to be banished from its halls 
with ignominy? — No. 

2231. But that such teaching in religious matters as 
is given should have its own time and its own place ?- 
Yes. 

2232. Very well. It should have its own time and 
its own place, and, as a matter of fact, the Catholics 
do not claim any endowment for the teaching of re- 
ligion in any way? — I understand they do not. 

2233. I think that sufficiently meets the difficulty 
raised by Lord Ridley as to the sense in which we 
hold that religion ought to be a governing factor in a 
University. Now you, I suppose, are in favour of a 
teaching University? — Yes. 

2234. Rather than a mere examining body?— Than 
a mere examining University, yes. 

2235. I will not ask you the details of how that can 
be carried out, because it is a matter that, probably, 
you cannot be supposed to be familiar with. Would 
you also be in favour of providing means for ladies 
and externs to get degrees, although not necessarily 
degrees that would indicate that they had received a 
University Education in the true sense of the word?— 
Yes, I should, provided there was some means of dif- 
ferentiating the certificates — I mean, _ to show that 
they had not been educated at the University. 

2236. Precisely. In other words, you would give 
them such a degree as would show that they merely 
had a certain amount of knowledge which was required 
to obtain that- degree? — Exactly. 

2237. But it would not indicate, on the face of it, 
that they had received a University training?— Ex- 
actly. 

2238. Mr. Justice Madden. — In the University that 

you have suggested, the governing body is the most 
important factor? — Yes. , ... 

2239. And you contemplate, no doubt, that tie 
governing body, whether lay or clerical, and in whatever 
proportion it should he lay or clerical, . should, ot 
course, be Roman Catholic? — Yes, I think it on?”"-, 1 
mean, in saying that, that I would not put anybody 
on because he is a Protestant. 

2240. Quite so. But it has been suggested to os, 

and you may agree with the suggestion, that at the out- 
set, at all events, the governing body should be Rom® 
Catholic? — I suppose it would be. I do not know tba 
I hold it very strongly that it need absolutely be so. 
What I say is, that it must command the confidence o 
the people. At the start, I think, perhaps it ought to 
be entirely Catholic. . , 

2241. In order to clear your evidence on one pomji 

I would call your attention to one passage: . 

we get an institution as Catholic only as Trinity 
lege is Protestant, and no more.” I suppose yon a 
aware that the governing body of Trinity College 
not necessarily Protestant? — Not now. 

2242. It was, before 1873 ? — Yes. 

2243. But, taking Trinity College as it is now, there 

wonld still be an essential difference — I want to m&J® 
it quite clear ?— Yes, exactly. , . 

2244. There would be this essential difference : tna. 
whereas the governing body of Trinity College is u 
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««arilv Protestant, the governing body of the 
lEn Catholic University would be Roman Catholic ? 
T do not think it would be necessarily Catholic at all. 

2245 But, as a matter of fact, I am sure you con- 
mDlate that it should be predominantly Catholic?— 

T think to start, it might be so ; because it would give 
the new institution its Catholic tone in the same way 
" Trinity College has received its Protestant tone. At 
first Catholics may be put on, but I hope, eventually 
if there are good men, they will be put on because of 
their ability, though certainly not on account of their 
being of a religion contrary to the Catholic religion. 

2246 There would be this difference also: that 
on questions of the appointment and removal of Pro- 
fessors the matter would be decided on totally different 
wounds, and by a totally different tribunal, in the 
ioman Catholic University. I mean that no question 
as to whether teaching was in accordance with the 
tenets of any particular Church could ever come in in 
the one case, whereas it would necessarily come in in 
the other? — Oh, I think it would have to come in; to 
be satisfactory to Catholics it would be a necessity. 
Not that I think it would ever be applied, or ever 
require to be applied ; I think that if there were the 
Court of Visitors, you probably would never have to 
apply to them. But without such a Court or other 
expedient you would have no remedy— the teaching 
might get contrary to what is required for the Catho- 
lics.* 

2247. There are two aspects of the Roman Catholic 
claim: first, what is required to bring up tlxe educa- 
tional standard of the Roman Catholic population to 
its proper height?— Yes. 

2248. That purpose is separable from the demand 
for absolute equality? — Yes. 

2249. As regards that purpose only— I want to have 
the opinion of a gentleman who has studied the subject 
so carefully as you have done — from the purely edu- 
cational point of view — from the point of view of pro- 
viding for a great want — would not a teaching college, 
whether that college had the power of granting degrees 
or not, appear to be adequate — regarded merely from 
that point of view? — Yes, a teaching college would 
help ; but I should be sorry if there were no means of 
granting a University degree. 

2260. I quite understand that? — Yes. 

2251. Sir Richard Jebb. — Y ou have seen, as we 
know, much of various parts of Ireland? — Yes. 

2252. You have an intimate knowledge of some 
parts? — Yes, of certain parts. 

2253. Have you formed any opinion as to the num- 
bers of young men capable of profiting by higher educa- 
tion, who do not now receive it? Do you think that 
the numbers are large ? — I am afraid I could not form 
anything like an accurate estimate of that. 

2254. I do not ask for an accurate estimate? — 
Fherever one goes one always hears of young men who 
want to get education and cannot get it, and, I think, 
in that way I can say there is a real demand for it. I 
know, in my own neighbourhood, it is very much the case. 
I know that there are many young men who would be 
the better off for higher education, and if they had 
the means of getting it they would be likely to be suc- 
cessful young men. 

2255. In what classes of society, or in what situa- 
tions in life, are they chiefly found? — One man that 
I have in my mind was a man who came from Belfast ; 
lthink he was the son of an organist. He was in the 
Queens College, but he left the Queen’s College, be- 
muse it was not in consonance with the views of his 
"lurch, alJ d he went to a small college, in which he 
received very, little real learning. He subsequently 
«came a National school teacher. I was always sorry 
j® “ e y oill ig man. I think he felt his position, and 
Mcame rather discontented — naturally, also, that if he 

ad remained at the Queen’s College he would probably 
re got on, for he certainly was not destitute of brains. 


He was in the Queen’s College, and he did not leave Ddbmn. 
the Queen’s College because lie was poor, but because ^w. 25 xgoi-. 
his Bishop told him to do so. I have little doubt that ' — - 
this story is typical of many others. Colonel Boss of 

2256. You are, no doubt, aware that it has often Bladenslmrg, 
been pointed out with great force — indeed, it has c.b, n.o. 
been pointed out quite recently to us — that a social 

danger arises when the education of young men is 
arrested at a certain point short of University Educa- 
tion ? — Yes. 

2257. They acquire a superficial literary training, 
and they, perhaps, become journalists, we will say ; 
journalists not of the best kind? -Yes. 

2258. That is one danger ; but, of course, there is 
another, which sometimes arises from the attempt of 
a University to cast its net too widely. Men 
are drawn to a University, it may be, by small 
Bursaries of insignificant value, which make it j ust pos- 
sible for them to go and pass through the University 
course, but without the result of becoming really fitted 
for any, at all events, of the learned professions : and 
many people think that in such cases it would often 
have been better if the young men had not been at- 
tracted to a University at all? — Yes, there are such 

cases. . , 

2259. From your knowledge of Ireland, do you think 

that that danger — which, I think I may say, in Scot- 
land has sometimes been recognised — would be likely to 
exist at all? — I do not think the second danger would 
be so likely to exist ; but the first danger does, I believe, 
really exist. I think there are a great number of young 
men who go brilliantly through their Intermediate ex- 
aminations, and then cannot get any further, and 
these young men often drift into what may be called 
low journalism 

2260. I only said “ journalism not of the best kind ” 

— I meant to draw a great distinction between the two 
classes of journalism. These young men are apt to 
drift into the lower forms of journalism, and to be- 
come rather discontented people. They have just suffi- 
cient education to be able to lead those who have not 
had the advantages of any education ; but they have 
not ballast to be able to lead them rightly ; and I think 
that is a danger in Ireland. I have always thought it 
was a very great danger. 

2261. But your general view, on the whole, is that 
there exists in Ireland a very considerable number of 
young men who could profit by University; Education if 
it were open to them ? — I think so. There is a great deal 
of intellectual ability — untrained intellectual ability — 
in Ireland. I think the Celt is remarkably quick and 
very intellectual, and that he is capable of great train- 
ing. At the present moment I do. not think he has 
got the training, and I think his gifts of intellect are 
rather running to seed in consequence. 

2262. Have you considered how, in the event of any- 
thing being done to meet the Catholic demand, it would 
be desirable to deal with the Queen’s Colleges of Cork 
and Galway? — I do not know that I have sufficient 
knowledge to say anything beyond just general prin- 
ciples ; but I think that something might be done with 
Cork. I do not quite know what could be done with 
Galway. 

2263. Would you leave them on their present foot- 

ing as undenominational colleges, in theory, at all 
events, or would you modify their constitution so as to 
render them more acceptable to Roman Catholics than 
they are at present?— I think they are a- waste of money 
at the present moment. I do not think they have suc- 
ceeded in attracting a sufficient number of young men 
to make them useful in proportion to the money they 
receive. I think, from that point of view, it would he 
desirable that they should be so converted as to attract 
students to them. . 

2264. In saying that, do you draw any distinction 
between the College at Cork and the College at Gal- 
way, or would you put them on the same footing in 


t . . revising the proofs of my evidence, I find the question has not been fully answered, and therefore I beg to submit 
0, U ng addition to my reply :— As to appointments of Professors, there would, in my opinion, be no practica difference, 
new institution the governing body would probably appoint them. As to dismissal, and as to the decision 
in "“^^ ^“gvioktod the tenets of religion, there would be, it seems, to me, no difference, in. principle. The teaching 
^rv niven,lt y must respect the religious convictions of those for whom the University is intended. In a Christian 
mA l tv Instauce > were a Professor deliberately to teach Atheism, such a procedure would be repugnant to the consciences 
t«es « »i 0 m °- ral Sense of the atuden ts and of their parents. Every University must possess some power to dismiss in such 
cas , es wllere distinctly immoral teaohing is given under any plea whatsoever. Now, the Catholic religion is more- 
mtte„t dth ^ n I the reli K ion of Protestants; it embraces many points and dogmas as important to Catholics as the belief 
Pro“de^t nC t° f ?° dand aa tbe es^tial and fundamental truths of Christianity are to others Outdesire is merely to 
casea where a Professor might attempt to tamper with the religious Paith of his pupils; and it is 
W t hether this provision is made by constituting a so-called body of Visitors or by any other expedient. It is only 
those to . s^egnsrd and to ensure that due fespect may be paid to that particular religion which is held by the bulk of 

iaX, ™ attend the lectures at the new institution, just as the religion of the majority who frequent every other University 
appear ^respected. The peculiarity of the religion does not touch the question at all ; and though we may 

J-iUfB,' ° r more thau ia established elsewhere, yeti submit that, in reality, we only ask for equality in this respect— 
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Dub lis. that respect? — I do not know that I am very familiar 

Sept. 25~ 1901. W ^ 1 t ^ le statistics, but I have always heard that Bel- 

‘ — L ' fast is a great success 

Colonel Ross of 2265. I do not include Belfast.— I meant only to say 
Bladensburg, that of the three Queen's Colleges, Belfast, as we know, 
c.b., D. r. j fi a success; that Cork really is not a great success; 

and that Galway practically does not do very much. 

That is the sort of idea I have, but I really am saying 
this without any statistics in front of me. 

2266. There is just one more question. You have 
said that what you would like to see would be a teach- 
ing University ? — Yes. 

2267. In that I entirely concur. But do you think it 
would also be desirable to have an examining University 
on the footing of the present Royal University, pre- 
pared to examine candidates who have prepared them- 
selves by private study merely, without going to a col- 
lege — prepared to examine all comers, m fact? — You 
mean another University? 

2268. Not necessarily. I was asking whether you 
think that an agency of that -kind ought to exist. 

It might also be a teaching University, or it might not. 

— If I understand you, you mean the teaching Univer- 
sity would also examine extern students who have not 
been trained at the University itself? 

2269. That is one possibility — that the teaching Uni- 
versity should at the same time do that. — I flunk it 
might do that, if there was a difference in the diplo- 

2270. Do you think an Examining Board of that 
kind is desirable in Ireland? Do you think there is 
any considerable number of students who prefer pre- 
paration by private study to going to a college? — I 
suppose there would be some, but I do not think I 
could form an opinion about how many there would be, 
approximately or proportionately, if there were a teach- 
ing University established. 

2271. You think that probably the colleges of a 
teaching University would attract to themselves some of 
those who at present prepare themselves for the exami- 
nations by private study? — That is exactly what I 
mean. 

2272. Professor Butcher. — You said something about 
a Board of Visitors. Taking up the suggestion which 
has been made before, that there should be two Bishops 
and two judges, I should like to have your ideas as 
to what the function of the episcopal section, and what 
the function of the judges on the Board, would be. 

Would it really not resolve itself into this, that the 
judges would, in fact, be merely the legal assessors 
of die Board, that they would have to help the Board 
to. decide on the questions of fact, after hearing the 
evidence, and that the ultimate decision on the con- 
tested points of doctrine, or whatever it might be, 
would rest with the episcopal portion of the 
Board ? — I think that would be probably so. 

2273. Therefore, to call the judges members of the 
Board, in the true sense of the word, is, perhaps, a 
little bit misleading? — Well, it might be ; yes, it might 
be. 

2274. If you look to some ultimate authority as 
having the decision of these vital points of doctrine, the 
judges, from that point of view, could hardly be called 
in the full sense members of the Board of Visitors? — I 
think their functions would still be most important. 

2275. Yes? — But I doubt whether they would vote 
against the Bishops on a question of doctrine if they 
did not understand that question themselves. 

2276. It might be a pity to place them in a position 
in which they would be called upon to contest a ques- 
tion of doctrine with the authorities of their Church? — 

Yes ; but there are several other points in which they 
would help the Bishops. 

2277. With regard to questions of fact, for instance ? 

— Yes ; in questions of fact they would help them ' 
very much. 

2278. And in the evidence? — In the evidence also. 

2279. In your paper you speak of the advantages that 
would be gained if candidates for the priesthood had 
the means of obtaining University training? — Yes. 

2280. I think this is a matter really of immense im- 
portance in this inquiry— how far the ecclesiastical 
students would take part in the life of a Catholic Uni- 
versity if constituted in the way you recommend? — 
iYes. 

2281. Now, we have had individual expressions of 
opinion from some of the Bishops, but I do not think 
we have had any expression of opinion from the Bench 
of Bishops, as a whole, on that point. I suppose that, 
as a layman, you have no practical means of knowing 

what the general opinion of the whole body would be? 

‘—No; I am afraid I could not say what the view nical Science. 


of the Bishops would be. I should like to see it my 
self ; and I think a great many individual Bishon- 
would like to see it. But what would be the opinion of 
the whole Bench of Bishops, I could not say. 

2282. I do not know whether you could, in speaker 
for laymen like yourself in Ireland, say whether sud 
an education of the priests would, generally, be viewed 
with favour?— Oh, I think it would be viewed with 
great favour. 

2283. With great favour? — I think so. 

2284. One view put before us was that a selected 
number of those who are being trained for the priest- 
hood at Maynootli should come up to Dublin, if that 
was the seat of the new University, and that there 
might be as many as perhaps 200 out of the 6001- 
Yes, I think that would be the practical working out 
of the thing. I do not think everybody would come 
up ; but I think a selected number would come up, and 
it is probable that, from that number, eventually the 
dignitaries of the Church would be chosen. 

2285. And also, I think, we were given to under- 
stand that from that number many of the teachers in 
seminaries might be chosen, and that this would pro- 
duce a practical effect on higher education ?~So 
I think. I believe the result would be that these 
candidates for the priesthood who were educated in 
Dublin, and took part in the life of the new Univer- 
sity-assuming there was one — would take positions of 
importance in the Church in Ireland, and, probably, 
would exercise a great deal of control over it. 

2286. One episcopal view that was put before us was, 

that it would not be quite wise to bring up these candi- 
dates from Maynootli to Dublin, but that the secular 
training, which might result afterwards in a degree of 
the Catholic University, should be given to them in 
Maynootli, provided that the means for teaching these 
secular subjects there were improved and strengthened. 
Do you think that this would at all serve the same 
purpose as the other method, or very materially so?— 
Well, yes ; I think that if you were to have the pro- 
portion of one-third taking part in the University 
life 

2287. Oh, no ; that they should receive their secular 
training at Maynooth, and not take part in University 
life? — I would rather that they should get as much Uni- 
versity training as they could. 

2288. Prom the point of view of a Catholic layman, 
I suppose it would be rather more satisfactory, or per- 
haps much more satisfactory, that they should feel that 
those who were educated as priests had come in con- 
tact with some body of Catholic laymen in the course 
of their University studies ? — I think it would he very 


3. Professor Ewing. — I dare say you know that 

the terms of the Reference to this Commission include 
the subject of higher technical education? — Yes. 

2290. I should like to ask one with your knowledge 
of Ireland if you are able to give us any information 
at all as to the existing means of technical education, 
or as to the needs of the country in that respect?— I 
am very sorry, but I am afraid I know very little about 
that subject. I think, however, I can say, generally, 
that the country requires technical teaching. 

2291. Mr. Justice Madden. — Perhaps if there wk 
more technical education in the country you would 
know about its existence? — Yes. 

2292. Professor Ewing. — In England, where the sub- 

ject of technical education has been attracting, a g re ®“ 
deal of attention in recent years, the lines on which & 
has been developed have been mainly in the direction 
of making the existing industrial dasses more scien- 
tific ?— Yes. . , 

2293. And existing manufactures more progressive - 

2294. Now, looking at it from that point of 
can you indicate at all what direction you thJM* 
ought to take in Ireland? — I do not think I oou “’ , 
do not know enough of the requirements oftechnic 
education. I have never devoted my mind much to ui 
subject. 

2295. Can you name any Irish industries which J 

think might possibly be benefited by technical eau - 
tion ? — Oh, yes ; I think there are such industries, 
know the Agricultural Board, which has been ne 
established in this country, is trying to promote 
technical education in Ireland. They are certa ) 
working at the subject. • . . 

2296. Is that specially with a view to its bearui? 
the improvement of agriculture ?— Yes, and all o . 
matters, too. I mean everything in relation to agn 
ture. I think they have gone in very largely for 
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'•0007 At present can you give us any information 
Jut the facilities for technical education in connec- 
frn ISi agriculture ?-No, I am afraid I cannot, 
ooot There are no experimental farms, or anything 


f that sort 7 — Oh, I think there are some. 
that I do not know much about the subject. 


it is only 


j But outside agriculture, can you suggest any 
industry in Ireland that is likely to derive a distinct 
advantage from technical education-any existing m- 
S V ?_I am sure there are a great number. 

5*00 Professor Rhys.— You are aware probably that 
=ome people are of opinion that the Legislature in the 
has been a good deal influenced m regard to Irish 
{SSer education by the fear of strengthening the hands 
nf the priesthood? — Yes. 

2301. Whether that is right or wrong, what has been 
t'np effect in your opinion, of the legislation in that 
Mtad-What to teen the effect in my opinion! 

2302 Yes 7 Do you mean what would be the eflect 

in this’ country if there was a new University ? 

2303 No, I mean this : lias it not resulted really in 
increasing the influence and importance of the Hier- 
archy in the whole matter of education in Ireland, 
which is just the contrary effect to what is supposed to 
liave been intended? — I do not know that I should say 
that I do not know that the Hierarchy or the priests 
are anv more influential and powerful now than they 
were many years ago. I think they always were very 
powerful. I think the people always gave great heed 
to what they said. I think they were powerful m the 
past, and that they are powerful in the present. 

2304. One of the Bishops called our attention to the 

fact that the working of the present system results in 
leaving the people without as many and as influential 
lav leaders as they otherwise would have had? — That 
is* true, yes. . . „ . 

2305. That means throwing more influence ana more 
authority into the hands of the priests, who have the 
better education ?— That is true. I, perhaps, did not 
quite understand your question. 

2306. You see what I mean now?— What I under- 

stand you to mean is this : that on account of the want 
of lay education, the priests are more powerful than if 
there' was a considerable amount of lay education, do 
vou not? . , 

‘ 2307. Well, it comes to that?— That,- I think, is 
true. Whenever anybody is in any difficulty in life, 
the only person he can go to for advice is the priest. 
The people ask his advice on every question of every 
sort. I mean connected with their spiritual and their 
temporal affairs ; there is not a thing they do not go to 
him about. 

2308. Naturally?— Yes. . , 

2309. That leads me to another question. _ You know 
of course that, in regard to anything we might propose 
in the way of changes in the present system, there would 
be all kinds of people who would have their objections? 
—Quite so. 

2310. Would you say that the lay element should he 
independent of the lead of the Hierarchy in questions 
ontside faith and religion ? — Yes. 

2311. How would the Irish laity — the educated 
Catholic laity — stand in that respect? — If there was 
education amongst them? 

2312. Well, their attitude now : how would the edu- 
cated laity stand now ? You meet on Councils in the man- 
agement of education here now ; you meet on all kinds 
of Boards ; you meet with the bishops, and so on. You 
meet the representatives of the Hierarchy in Ireland. 
Well, now, when it comes to questions not exactly those 
of faith and religion, what is the attitude of the edu- 
cated layman? Does he dare to take his own way and 
act on Ms own opinion? — Oh, I think he does. 

2313. Does he ever oppose the Bishops? — Oh, I think 
be does take his own way. 

2314. Of course, I do not want to ask yon for any- 
thing confidential? — I think he does take his own way. 
I think Idle more educated he is the more opinion he 
ms of his own. 


2315. You actually know cases of the kind? — Oh, 
jes, I think I do. 

2316. 1 ask this because it is the sort of _ talk I 
have heard : — “Yes, the advocates of a Catholic Uni- 
veisity say that they do not want the priests to rule it, 
that they will allow laymen to have a majority, and 
so on ; hut you know that means nothing. The Irish 
layman gives way to his priest, and his Bishop has his 
vote in his pocket.” That is the sort of thing I have 
heard?— I see. 


2317. I want to know what you think of that?— I 
d'on’t think it is true. 

2318. It is not true ? — No, it is not. Outside ques- 
tions of religion, of course, it is not true. I 

2319-20. You think that Irish Catholic laymen 
would be as independent of their clergy as educated 
gentlemen in any other country ? — Yes, I do ; I think 
they would be quite as independent. 

2321. That is what I wanted to get at. As a point 
of calculation and common sense, would you sum up the 
whole situation in this way — that unless something can 
be proposed which receives the full sanction of the 
Catholic inhabitants of Ireland, both lay and clerical, 
it would be better to leave matters as they are? — Well, 

I should be very sorry to leave matters absolutely as 
they are. 


2322. That, I take it, means that you consider 
matters as they are as very bad ? — I do. I do not con- 
sider them as good at all. 

2323. You would not consider any scheme of Uni- 
versity Education final, would you, unless it was satis- 
factory to, and had the approbation of the people who 
are supposed to make use of it? — That is true, yes. 

2324. I do not want to put words into your mouth. 
I should rather like to hear your opinion? — Well, in 
my opinion, if you could get something that would satisfy 
the mass of the people, and have an element of finality 
about it, of course that would be best. But even if you 
cannot get finality, I am not prepared to say that a step- 
towards finality would not be desirable. 

2325. There are some people, of whom we have heard, 
who would like to have substantially what they want, 
but to retain the grievance? — I should be sorry to see 
the grievance retained if there was a settlement of the 
question. I mean to say that a settlement of the ques- 
tion, in my mind, means the doing away with and the 
destruction of all grievances. 

2326. I quite agree ? — I feel that very strongly ; and 
to get wliat you want, and then to grumble over what 
you have got, and keep up a grievance, is not only bad 
form, but it is very bad for the country. 

2327. It is, I fear, a common thing in politics? — I 
am not a politician. 

2328. Professor Loiumin Smith. — Y ou spoke about 
the number of young men who are educated up to the 
gates of the University, and who are unable to obtain 
University teaching ?— Yes. 

2329. What I want to ask is this : that if we are to 
suggest an institution for these men, what form of 
University teaching should be provided for them? — I 
mean, do you contemplate an extension of the present 
system to such, or would you just increase the number 
of doctors, and lawyers, and professional men ? — I do 
not think I quite understand your question. 

2330. No ; I do not think I have put it very dearly. 
Is there a demand for an extension, say, in the direc- 
tion of the teaching of commerce ? — Yes. I think there 
is a necessity for all descriptions of higher education 
in Ireland. 


2331. All higher education, yes, but is there any 
special demand for the working out of a Faculty of 
Commerce under University supervision, and the teach- 
ing of more modern subjects? — Well, I do not know 
much about the details of education, but I would 
like to see everybody, before he entered into 
life, whether professional or commercial, have a 
good modern University education first. Then 
when a man went into some technical or professional 
subject, like Medicine, Law, or anytMng else, that 
technical education would be grafted on to the former 
education that he had received. 

2332. Wliat I meant was rather this : there is pro- 
vision at present, insufficient though it may be, for 
teaching lawyers, and doctors, and engineers in the 
Universities ? — Yes. 

2333. Suppose that provision were extended so as to 
include a wider constituency of students, would it in 
that sense meet the want ?— Yes, I suppose it would. 

2334. A large number of these men might go into 
commerce ?— Yes, I suppose they would ; and I think 
that if they were to get a University training first they 
would be more fitted to fight the battle of life. If they 
were going to be commercial men, they would be able to 
fight their battle with greater knowledge and with 
greater chance of success. 

2335. One hears it stated occasionally that the pro- 
fessions in Ireland are over-stocked? — Oh, there is no- 
doubt that many of the professions are over-stocked. 

T 
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Doblts. 2336. What I meant to ask you was this : if we ex- 
w m '1901 tended the area of University teaching, would we at- 
&pt. taact these men who yQU say are lx all-educated now, 

Colonel Roes of and fit them for other positions which, perhaps, are 
Bladensburg, not over-stocked ? — I think you would. 
o.b., D.n 2337 Is there any special point in that aspect of tne 
matter?— I think there are a great number of people 
who would be the better of higher education, and who, 
if they were educated, could make their way in the 
world. Whether they embrace the profession of the 
law, or of Medicine, or whether they enter into Com- 
merce, is immaterial ; but I think they require higher 
education, and they would derive therefrom advantages 
in the direction of achieving success in life. 

2338. My reason for asking the question was the 
example you gave us of a man who you said might 
have got on, and I rather wished to extend the inquiry, 
which my colleague, Professor Ewing, made, with re- 
gard to technical education? — Yes. 

2339. And I wished to know whether a development 
in the direction of technical education in Commerce 
would specially meet the demand you have stated ? — 

I do not think it would. It might for an individual ; 
but, as I understand it, it is the desire of this country, 
and certainly it is the desire I have, that education 
generally should be extended ; not only technical educa- 
tion, but education generally. I should like to see 
education extended as far as it is possible anvng the 
people of this country who do not at the present 
moment enjoy its advantages, because I think they 
might become very useful citizens, and loyal subjects, 
too. 

2340. Do you think that if the University system 
was extended in the direction of technical education in 
commerce, it would gather in a constituency that it at 
present does not touch? — Yes, it would. 

2341. That is the point of my question? — Yes, it 
would. I think that would be very useful. 

2342. Now, one other point in regard to extern stu- 
dents. You said you thought that if the colleges — let 
us suppose they were colleges — were rearranged so as 
to have the approval of the people and of their guides, 
the proportion of extern students would diminish? — I 
do not know that I said that, or that I had any right to 
say it, because I have nothing to base that opinion on. 
AU I know is that there are a great number of_ people 
who are studying now for what they call a University 
course, and they are not at University colleges. They 
are really being trained at Intermediate schools. The 
whole system seems to be mixed up. A clever boy comes 
forward, and he goes up to get a Royal University de- 
gree, but he has never had any University training of 
any sort, kind, or description ; he has been all his life 
in a small school. 

2343. Or in a grinding establishment? — Yes. Whether 
the grinder would continue if we had this University, 
I do not know ; but I think the system would be very 
much reduced, at any rate. 

2344. Do you think it is desirable at all that it 
should continue? — No, I do not think it is desirable. I 
should prefer a University, with as high a standard as 
you can get. 

2345. The point I wanted to raise was this : in Bel- 
fast we suffer, I may say, from the activity of the 
grinder and the crammer ? — I am sure you do. 

2346. It is not suggested that the college there does 
not meet the wants of the Protestant part of the popu- 
lation, and yet a large number of students whom one 
would suppose would naturally come to the college 
go to a crammer ? — Yes, I understand. I am very much 
opposed to the cramming system. I have seen too 
much of it in the Army examinations to like it. 

2347. You would not go so far as to suggest that stu- 
dents should be compelled to attend a college in order 
to obtain a University degree?— That would be a ques- 
tion I should like jo leave to those who have greater 
experience in education than I have, but my instincts 
go against anything in the shape of cramming. 

2348. Dr. Staekxe. — W e have had some evidence be- 
fore us as .to the more friendly attitude of Catholics in 
England towards Oxford and Cambridge as compared 
with the attitude of Catholics in Ireland towards 
Trinity College and the Queen’s Colleges ?— Yes. 

2349. And we have heard that there has been a Re- 
script from the Pope, in 1895, to the effect residence in 
English Universities tolerari posse as an experiment ? — 
Yes. 

2350. Now some of us at the beginning thought it 
rather hard to understand why such a -difference should 
prevail in the two countries, but it was explained to us 
by one witness that the class who go to the English 
Universities have been better educated?— Yes. 


2351. And belong to a higher social stratum, and f« 
that reason the dangers are less in Oxford and Cam. 
bridge than in Ireland ? — Yes ; exactly. 

2352. In Ireland the Catholics are the majority of 
the population, and belong to the poorer classes ?— Yes. 

2353. Supposing that that is the reason, is it tout 

opinion that the dangers in Oxford and Cambridge are 
less than in the case of an Irish Protestant University! 
— Yes, I think they are less. ’ ' 

2354. But, looking at it from another point of view 
is it not possible that the dangers, although ou the 
surface less glaring, are still more subtle?— I do 
know ; there may be this subtle danger ; but there are 
other differences between England and Ireland. One 
of them would be that the students who go to Oxford 
come from a class that are more likely to resist whatever 
danger there may be there. 

2355. Would you agree with me in thinking the ex- 
ternal aspect of religion in England is so much more 
attractive to an outsider than in Ireland, that it would 
constitute a greater danger to a person of artistic 
tastes ? — No, I do not think that ; I do not think there 
would be that danger. 

2356. And, besides, Catholics who go to an English 
University are a very much smaller minority than 
Catholics who go to similar institutions in Ireland?- 
A smaller minority, are they? 

2357. Very much smaller? — -I daresay they are, yes. 

2358. You said in your opening statement that “the 

old struggle between Catholicism and Protestantism is 
less acute in England than it is here.” Is not that really 

the explanation of this more friendly feeling towards 
Oxford and Cambridge. As Mr. Hope stated in Par- 
liament when this very question was raised some time 
ago, “ in England there is not that historical wall of 
division between Catholics and Protestants that exists 
in Ireland ” ? — I think that is one main difference be- 
tween England and Ireland. 

2359. Is that really the explanation ?— I think that is 
one main difference. 

2360. Again, from another point of view, as Burke 
said 100 years ago, Catholics in England are a sect, in 
Ireland they are a nation, and consequently they think 
themselves entitled to hoM out for better terms?— Yes. 
I think that is really the difference still. I have always 
thought that the struggle in England, between the two 
religions is over ; there is no struggle at tire present 
time — at least in the intellectual world. 

-2361. Consequently, it would appear that, as religious 
tests have been abolished in Trinity College and the 
College has been secularized, the difference really be- 
tween the Catholics and Protestants with regard to 
Trinity, College at present is mainly social and poli- 
tical ? — Yes, a mixture of political and religious dif- 
ferences. 

2362. Well, every tiling in Ireland is connected either 
with politics or religion, and you cannot separate them? 
— There is a great mixture of the two. 

2363. There is a great mixture of the two?— I think 
so. 

2364. At any rate, the situation is rendered all toa 
more difficult because the feeling between Trinity Col- 
lege and the rest of the country springs from social and 
political differences which it is very hard to remove?— 
Yes ; but I think the religious element comes in very 
strongly. 

2365. But it has been represented to us that the tone 
in Trinity College has very much altered? — Yes. 

2366. And that it is not nearly so Episcopalian as n 
was forty years ago? — Possibly not. 

2367. But still the objection; of Irish Catholics to 

Trinity College is quite as strong as it was before, 
because the political situation has not changedr-j 
think the political and the religious questions have n« 
changed. _ , 

2368. But Trinity College is no longer religiousH 
No, but there is a tone -about it. The governing body 
is not Catholic, and the tone is not Catholic. 

2369. It is not Catholic, certainly ; it is secular f— 
It is not Catholic ; that is the point. 

2370. Certainly it is not Catholic, but my P°™l s , 
this : If the only objection to Trinity College was 
religious tone -that prevails there, it might be reaauj 
removed. The atmosphere is created by the jmaer- 
graduates, and not by the governing body, and, p 
bably,_ if you sent in 100 young Catholics, 
situation would be completely altered in 
months, because they would leaven the wll0 f 
body? — I think the 100 young Catholics would have 
go there in a body, all together on the same day, an 
they would have to have their leaders with them ; ® > 
would have to go as a regular invading army- 
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. S'n Jii/e, and the other h.tf m October, the iret 
S te eo weak that they would toe been 

“u.”d" the meantime ? — I would not go eo far a. 

th K, a To put it in a military way, they would he 
attached in Setaehment. 1— There would haye to be an 

wSd “empowered in detaehmente 1— 
Th,» .onld he overpowered in detaolnnents-beaten m 
itil-if the detachments were small enough. 

M74 You speak also, in your memorandum, of the 
neoule 'being divided into hostile camps?— Yes. 

P ,l 75 Do you think that your proposal to have aUm- 
reKitv for Catholics will allay the differences . between 
Iwl ‘camps? Your idea is that when each hostile camp 
J endowed they will regard each other with friend- 
lier feelings?— I think they would ; yes, because they 
would be on level terms then. 

2376 And that by the hostile camps being kept from 
Betting at each other, they would forget their differ- 
“ EC8S ?!_I think learning does a great deal to put down 
and do away with such hostility. . , 

9377 In fact, in your opinion the hostility is mainly 
due to' jealousy 1-1 think the hostility ie greatly due 
to jealousy and to bigotry. , . 

2378. You said something about the great evil of 

educating young men up to the gates of a University 
and then not opening those gates. Do you think that 
if you kept up the examinations for extern students it 
would be an advantage in point of culture to those 
students to enter the gates ?-So long as those young 
men were supposed to be crammed I do not think it 
would he. ,, ,, . ,, 

2379. 'Consequently, it would appear that you, really 

being anxious that these clever young men who have 
been only half educated should be raised to a higher 
status, would not be satisfied with mere examinations 
for them?— I think mere examinations are only a way 
of mitigating the evil. . 

2380. Do you think, if you keep up the examination 

system, that these young men will ever avail themselves 
of the advantages of a teaching University ?— Of Uni- 
versity training. , , , 

2381. Of University training ? — I think they would, 

**{382. If it is more expensive ?— I think they would 
avail themselves of it, or a great proportion of them 
would. ... . ,, 

2383. In certain parts of Ireland— for instance, m the 

North, where they have excellent teaching in the Queen s 
College — it has been pointed out to us many times 
that students are leaving the Queen’s .College and going 
to crammers, where they can acquire the amount of 
knowledge required for an examination by more expedi- 
tious means ? — I suppose that that is very much m the 
spirit of the times. I should have thought the teaching 
and the training in a University would be the best, 
and that encouragement to get them to go to the Uni- 
versity ought to be given. •, 

2384. We all hold that training in a University 
is necessary to culture, and we are met . with the 
unfortunate fact that every . teaching institution m 
Ireland, quite apart from religious grounds, is languish- 
ing. We are all united in our appreciation of the 
training given in Trinity College, but a large number 
of people in the country, who- are not prevented from 
going to Trinity College by political or religious reasons, 
do not go there ; they prefer the cheaper degree of the 
Royal University, which carries with it the same letters 
— B.A., or whatever they may be? — Yes, I am afraid 
it is so. 

2385. Now, such being the tendency, would you not be 
in favour of restricting the University degrees in this 
country to those who have been trained in recognised 
colleges ? — 1 think that would be the best system ; but, 
of course, if the country required it, I suppose it would 
have to he continued. 

2386. What do you mean by “if the country re- 
quired” it?— 'If there was a demand for it. 

2387. From the crammers ? — Not from the crammers ; 
from the parents. 

2388. Does it not seem to you that in this country, 
where, unfortunately, there is very little education 
amongst the parents, you must disregard their wishes 
to a g rea t extent?— I should he sorry to disregard their 
wishes. I think if there is a reasonable demand for a 
thing you ought to supply it. 

2393. The difficulty is to know who exactly make the 
demand. Some papers may demand it, being influenced 
hv the crammers ? — That is ve 7 ^ true. Of course, I want 


to see a difference made between a degree given where Dublin. 
there has been college training and a degree given s 25, 1901. 
where there has not been such training ; that ought to ' — 1 

be expressed in some way in the degree that is given. Colonel Ros3 of 

2390. But suppose you express that difference, Bladensbnrg, 

as they have attempted to do in London, by c.b. , d.l. 

endorsing it on the certificate, would that be 

of any value? — Who looks at the certificate? 

I never saw a man’s certificate in my life? 

— I am entirely in favour of the training of the Uni- 
versity, and would do as much as I could to discoun- 
tenance or bring into disfavour the other method. 

2391. From your knowledge of the country, do you 
think that if the same fees were charged for extern and 
intern students that would be a sufficient inducement to 
the extern students to come into residence? — I do not 
think I could express an opinion. 

2392. That was done at Trinity College ? — Yes, it was 

2393. And it is being done now? — Yes. It would be 
a good thing to discourage extern students as much as 
possible. 

2394. The difficulty is how to devise a means of 
discouraging the extern system ? — Yes. 

2395. The tendency at present is to resort to 
the cramming institutions? — Yes ; it is a tendency 
I dislike very much. 

2396. Professor Rhys questioned you about the atti- 
tude of laymen to their Bishops in questions of educa- 
tion?— Yes. 

2397. And he asked also some interesting questions 
about the educational policy pursued by successive 
Governments, which seems to have produced results the 
very opposite of what was expected? — Yes. 

2398. In the Penal times, the object of legislation 
was to destroy education in Ireland, particularly of 
the clergy ; but the effect of the Penal Laws was to 
reduce the education of the lay element in Ireland to' 
a dead level? — To a low dead level, yes. 

2399. But it was impossible to destroy religion, and, 
consequently, the education among the clergy? — That is 
true. 

2400. And the effect was that the clergy became the 
only natural leaders of the people ? — The only educated, 
leaders of the people. 

2401. In every way? — Yes. 

2402. You think that laymen, especially educated lay- 
men, have quite sufficient independence not to give way 
to their clergy. We all, or those of us who have lived 
in Ireland, know that on questions of politics, at any 
rate, it has not been the universal custom of laymen 
to give way to their clergy? — No. 

2403. Decidedly not. Would it not then appear to 
be the case that in questions in which laymen are really 
interested, they take an independent position? — Yes. 

2404. But on questions in which they are not inte- 
rested, in order to save themselves trouble, they will 
vote with the clergy ; they think it, on the whole, safer 
to do so ? — Yes. 

2405. And, if, on questions of education, the laymen 
give way to the clergy sitting on a Board, as they very 
often do, it is really because the majority of laymen 
take little interest in education? — Yes, that is so, I 
think. 

2406. This, then, would seem to be another argument 
in favour of educating the laymen, to give them inde- 
pendence ; because, really, the root of this question is 
to give laymen an interest in education? — Yes, I en- 
tirely agree with you. 

2407. We all know that in regard to Primary and 
Secondary schools it is impossible to get local support?' 

— Yes. 

240,8. The people are not willing to subscribe to funds 
in support of education? — Oh, no. 

2409. So that really the great desideratum in Ireland 
is to interest laymen in education ? — Yes, quite true. 

2410. Is it possible to interest them in education 
without educating them ? — I am sure it is not. 

2411. It is your belief then that if laymen were to 
take an interest in education they would be as_ inde- 
pendent with respect to education as they are with re- 
gard to other matters ?— Yes, I think so, outside ques- 
tions of religion. 

2412. Quite so? — That is understood. 

2413. It is not because of any inherent weakness in 
the Catholic laity, but really that they are not inte- 
rested in the subjects that are being discussed, and so 
they give way to the clergy? — I quite agree. 

2414. With regard to the staff of the Catholic Col- 
lege. You state that the governing body of the College 
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Dublin. should, at least at first, be entirely Catholic. But 
± tpU 25 i9oi. with regard to the staff, what would be your view ?— 
— ’ Should it at the beginning be entirely Catholic ? — I do 
Colonel Boss of not know that I would say that it should be. 

Bladenaburg, 2415. Or would you be satisfied with the principle 
an., D.X. enunciated by Sir James Graham, sixty years ago, in 
relation to the Queen’s Colleges: — “The Professors 
should be those who, by their learning and abilities, are 
the most competent, and, beyond a doubt, in the case 
of many of the Professors, an adherence to the Roman 
Catholic faith would be an additional recommenda- 
tion V — I think that that would be sufficient. 

2416. That was the principle on which the Queen’s 
Colleges were founded? — Yes. 

2417. AYould you be in favour, as regards the govern- 
ing body, of such a system of promotion as exists in 
Trinity College ; that is, that the Fellows should rise to 
be menibers of the governing body by seniority ? — Well, I 
do not know that I could give an opinion upon that. 

2418. The effect of that would be that, theoretically, 
at any rate, as in Trinity College, the governing body in 
time 'might come to consist of members of quite a dif- 
ferent religious persuasion from that of the original 
body? — They might be. 

2419. Would you be satisfied with that as a Catho- 
lic? — Leaving it 

2420. Leaving it simply to the ability of the Catho- 
lics to win their position in the governing body ? — I do 
not know that I would differ from that. 

2421. That is the system which obtains in 

Trinity College, and the difference between it 
and the college in Belfast, theoretically, at any 
rate, is, that men of any persuasion can rise, 
by merit and seniority, to the governing body ; 
while in Belfast the Government always take into ac- 
count the proportion of Presbyterian students in the 
college in constituting the staff? — I suppose the same 
thing would happen here, that they would take that 
into account. 

2422. Not if the Fellows were chosen by examination, 
and were allowed to rise by seniority to the govern- 
ing body. The constitution of the governing 
body in that case, theoretically, at any rate, might be 
altered? — In time, yes ; it would depend on the educa- 
tion given. 

2423. Mr. Wilfrid Ward. — I should like to ask you 
some questions about the Board of Visitors you sug- 
gested ? — Yes. 

2424. As I understand it, the principal function of 
the two bishops would be to decide if any teaching had 
been introduced which was contrary to the Catholic 
faith ? — Exactly. 

2425. And the judges would judge on questions of 
•evidence and of fact? — Yes. 

2426. Would there not he a further very important 
practical question, as to whether the manner in which 
this doctrine had been introduced was objectionable, or 
whether it was wise to take action ; or, if they took 
action, whether the Professor should be dismissed or 
warned ; would not those questions be very important ? 
— They would be most important. 

2427. The judges would have a great deal to say in 
these matters? — Yes. And I think many other people 
would have a great deal to say to these questions before 
they came before such a court at all. 

2428. Therefore, the position of the judges would not 
be a sinecure, hut very important ? — It would be very 
important ; I quite agree with you. 

2429. Another question arises in the same connec- 
tion. You are aware that as Science has advanced, 
there are very considerable differences between Catholic 
theologians as to what does contravene Catholic doc- 
trine? — Yes. 

2430. These differences greatly depend on different 
views as to the meaning of Scripture ; and men who 
held one view would have a very different opinion as 
to what contradicted Scripture from those who held the 
opposite view? — I suppose they would. 

2431. Supposing the Bishops acted on the narrower 
view, and the Professor was certain that the best Catho- 
lic thought was in his favour, what redress would he 
have? — I think a question of that sort would hardly 
come before the Board of Visitors before it had been 
well-threslied out by what you may call Catholic public 
opinion in Ireland, which, I should hope, would be by 
that time educated Catholic opinion. 

2432. You think that probably before they decided 
they would be very careful to take the best theological 


opinion in Ireland? — That is what I mean. I d 
think the two archbishops would give their oni " 0t 
without having thought over it very carefully and 01 
suited upon it with other theologians besides theme i 0 ®" 

2433. And, of course, in the case— the most i m Zi 
able case — of the dissatisfaction being great tw 
appeal to Rome ?— Of course the Professor ’could 

2434. In a question of that kind Rome must d«>^ 
m accordance with the practically unanimous 

of theologians. They cannot decide that a thin? 
against doctrine unless the theologians agree that i- “ 
sol— Exactly. What I rather mem is, that ii Z Si 
two Archbishops sitting in this court, they W0D | r | 
scarcely give their individual opinion. I think tier 
would merely give the consensus of educated Catlwli? 
ecclesiastical opinion in Ireland. 

2435. And would give the benefit of the doubt t-And 
would be bound to give the benefit of the doubt, if'posl 

2436. Lord Ridley suggested that the great difficultv 
m dealing with this question is the difference of id4 
between Catholics and non-Catholics as to what a Uni 
versity is. Admitting much of that, we have had 
dence showing we must admit that the Catholic ideal 
is still very much the ideal Oxford preserved in the 
early part of the nineteenth century. Admitting this 
principle, is it not the fact that Catholics have, for 
example, in Germany, quite consented, with the ap- 
proval of their ecclesiastical superiors, to attend a 
mixed University? — Yes. 

2437. Therefore, taking it, not theoretically, but 
practically, I think this difficulty proves a little less 
than Lord Ridley implied? — Yes. 

2438. In matters of Science, the difference would he 
practically nothing at all?— I do not think there would 
be much difference in matters of Science. 

2439. One further question. I want to understand 
very clearly your reply to Mr. Justice Madden. I un- 
derstood you to state that the claim of the Catholic? is 
for an institution “ as Catholic only as Trinity College 
is Protestant?” — Yes. 

2440. I understood Mr. Justice Madden to suggest 
that the present constitution of Trinity College was not 
Protestant. Your reply was that the fact of Trinity 
College being Protestant at the start had a certain 
practical effect on the present constitution of the 
governing body ?— That is what I meant. 

2441. And your claim for a University Catholic at 
the start is really a claim for equality ; but it is not a 
claim for equality with Trinity College merely as it is 
at present? — That is so. You must not take Trinity 
College as it now, in theory, presents itself to us by its 
new Statutes ; you must take into account its former 
constitution, which created a certain condition of things 
which no new Statute can destroy. It is not as if it 
started yesterday. 

2442. Professor Dickey. — Do you think it would be 
desirable to have experts in Science and technical edu- 
cation as Professors in this University intended for or 
suited to Catholics? — Yes, I suppose so. 

2443. And you would not exclude them on the ground 
toat they were Protestants? — No, I do not think I 
would, if they were really eminent men in the subject 
that they had to teach. 

2444. Distinguished men? — Eminent men, yes. I 
should not like to see any Protestant appointed there 
for his religion, but for his attainments, certainly. 

2445. You would not object to his being put on on 
the ground of his eminence in Science ? — I would not 

2446. The Protestant Churches insist — at least, the 
Presbyterian Church does — on candidates for the 
ministry obtaining not only a college education, but 8 
University degree? — Yes. 

2447. The Roman Catholic Church can not insist on 
this for this reason, that they have at present no Uni- 
versity suited for their requirements? — Yes. 

2448. Do you think it is a matter of supreme impor- 
tance that they should have such a University 
think they ought to have it; but I do not thiuk ty 
could say that because a man has not had a *ty’ Te ? 
sity education he should not be a priest, if he feels 
to be his vocation to become a nriest. 

2449. But they should be properly educated? — tyS. 

2450. And they should have the opportunity, 8t 
events, of obtaining a University degree on Ko® 
Catholic lines?— I think it would be a very good thing 
if they could have a University degree. 

2451. You attach importance to that?— -Yes. 


The Witness withdrew. 
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The Most Rev. Dr. Clancy, Bishop of Elphin, further examined. 


Pit sir man. — I understand you are going to 
■ 2 fJ s your mow matured views on the question of 
traimne of ecclesiastical students for the Univer- 
t we shall not trouble you to re-enter upon the 
wneral questions upon which we heard you so fully 
S f.XvV-If your lordship will permit me, there are 
jf ar t™ other points also to which I should like to 

*£«* m, I think that point will he sufficient ?- 
r-rvweil Your lordship wishes me to explain how 
fcclesiastical students are to be prepared to take Uni- 

re t'v desiees, and, also, to become qualified teachers 
Z w Intennediate colleges and schools. I presume 

11 24 M ThatTsoT— In my opinion, the most suitable 
wav of enabling ecclesiastical students to go through 

rininmV corn- “ d ‘; le Umvemty deE-e.s u to 

lai.iien the Art. Faculty in Maynooth College by 
fc appointment o£ two of three additional Ptote- 

S d tlie allocation of some of the Fellowships to 
that department of the College. I believe it would 
he detrimental to the ecclesiastical training of our 
young men if they were required to spend some time 
in Dublin, and, therefore, I should be very much in 
favour of seeing the junior department at Maynooth 
College so strengthened as to enable it prepare eccle- 
siastical students for University degrees, and get them 
through a University course. As regards the second 
point° namely, how to prepare ecclesiastical students 
to become efficient Professors in diocesan seminaries 
at a later stage, I should say that a great part of the 
preparation would be provided if what I have stated 
were carried out in Maynooth. The additional course 
which ecclesiastical students would thus get through 
would be. in a great measure, a preparation for then- 
future work as teachers. At the end of their 
ecclesiastical course provision might be made for then- 
coming for a year to Dublin, with a view to studying, 
in connection with the central University College here. 
If that course were adopted, it would refresh _ then- 
former knowledge, and prepare the students imme- 
diately for the work before them. It is my opinion, 
and, possibly, it may do no harm to express it, that 
the curriculum in the Dunboyne Institution in May- 
nooth College might be so modified, with the consent of 
the Bishops, as to render it more suitable for this pur- 
pose than it has been in the past. In the past 
Dunboyne students have been devoted mostly to the 
study of higher Theology, Philosophy, Canon Law, and 
Scripture, and I think modifications might be intro- 
duced so as to .render that section of the College a better 
institution than it has been in the past for the pre- 
paration of teachers in our Intermediate schools and 
colleges. I was anxious, if your lordships will per- 
mit me, to say one or two words in reference to the 
training of teachers for technical work, and, more 
particularly, for teaching Agriculture in the . country. 

2455. Yes, proceed, if you please, on this point about 
technical education? — ffe experience, at present, a 
great dearth of efficient teachers, both for technical 
work and agricultural work, and, I think, very little 
progress can be made under the new Department, with 
which Mr. Horace Plunkett is connected, unless means 
be adopted for preparing teachers for technical schools 
and for lecturing on Agriculture in the rural districts. 
It appears to me that in this new Department, as in 
every other, we are bound, as far as we can, to insist 
upon the denominational principle being carried out. 
That is, no doubt, the great principle in this educational 
training, that we are bound to insist upon as far as 
we can ; and one of the means of solving that difficulty 
would be, for instance, to place the Glasnevin Model 
School at the disposal of Catholic students, and the 
Munster Dairy School at the disposal of students of 
other religious denominations. I know that in the 
scheme recently published by Mr. Horace Plunkett, he 
js in favour of handing over the Glasnevin Model 
•.chool to men, and the Munster Dairy School to 
women. In my opinion, this system would not work 
so satisfactorily as a system based upon denomina- 
tional principles. I have also some views to express 
which did not occur to me yesterday, in the heat of 

moment, as regards the best method of utilising 
the Queen’s Colleges, in. Galway and in Cork, under 
any new system of University Education that might 
oe projected. 

2456. Were you going to say anything, in the chap- 
y ai- e proposing to open, regarding technical 
education f — No, I am endeavouring to economise time 

t°, s P are your lordship trouble, and the one chief 

aea I have on that subject I have expressed already. 


2457. You have nothing further to say, then, on 
that subject? — It is capable of so many developments 
that I should not venture to give my views more fully. 

2458. Most Rev. Dr. Iiealy. — With regard to 
strengthening the Faculty of Arts in Maynooth — that 
could be accomplished in two ways— (1) by having 
additional resident Professors, or (2) by getting down 
distinguished men belonging to the University Col- 
lege, in Dublin, to lecture to the students. Would 
the second way not be satisfactory? — I should prefer 
the former way. 

2459. Suppose you had not the very best men to 
instruct Honour students — and that might happen. 
Would it not be desirable to get down the best men 
from Dublin to lecture the Honours men? — I dare 
say it would work satisfactorily ; but I think the 
other system would be far better. 

2460. I suppose the Pass men could be examined in 
the College without difficulty? — I believe they could. 

2461. And the Honours men could be brought to 
Dublin, to compete with their fellows? — Yes. 

2462. Lord Ridley. — With regard to your proposals 
for Maynooth, what is there to prevent the governing 
body doing what you wish, now? — That is strengthen- 
ing the Faculty of Arts? 

2463. Yes; is it not within their jurisdiction? — 
There are financial difficulties. 

2464. Do you suggest an additional endowment for 
Maynooth? — Yes, for the portion which would send in 
students for University degrees. 

2465. Professor Ewing. — I should like to ask one or 
two questions. You said, in regard to technical educa- 
tion that you considered it essential that the denomina- 
tional system should be preserved? — Yes, in the train- 
ing colleges. 

2466. You do not suggest that the denominational 
system must necessarily oe maintained in reference to 
all higher education? — In residential houses I should, 
think it would be necessary. 

2467. The case I have in mind is that of the Royal 
College of Science, here, which, I understand, is about 
to be reconstituted, and which would, obviously, be a 
very valuable school of instruction in the highest forms 
of technical education. You do not suggest that the 
advantages of such a college should be rejected on 
account of any devotion to the denominational system ? 
— It lias occurred to me that another college might be 
equally well equipped in another part of the country, 
and I have in my mind Queen’s College, Galway. 

2468. You suggest that another college should be 
established, and "that the denominational system should 
prevail?— That is my view. Perhaps I am extreme; 
but that is my view. 

2468a. That class of education, you are aware, is 
exceedingly expensive ; and that fact has to he borne in 
mind?— That is true; but the State may be able to 
afford it. 

2469. Speaking as an outsider, I should have sup- 
posed that there are many subjects in the teaching in 
which the religious difficulty would not have arisen? — 
Well, there are many points on which the religious 
difficulty might arise. For instance, in connection 
with Geology, and many other departments, also. 

2470. With regard to Applied Science subjects, do 
you think the religious difficulty would arise? — I dare 
say not so easily ; but I can conceive, in a College of 
Science, many difficulties arising where a man of 
Christian belief takes entirely a different view from 
the man who has no belief. I know, also, that it 
is very difficult for a man with strong convictions, 
whether based upon faith or the absence of faith, to 
abstain from expressing those convictions. 

2471. You mentioned two schools — the Glasnevin 

and the Munster Dairy School. Will you tell us what 
those Schools are?— The Glasnevin Model School 
was established in connection with the Educa- 
tion Board, to train young men for agricul- 

tural positions in the country, and it has not 
been successful ; and it is about to be re- 

modelled under the Agricultural Department. The 
other school has been established to train persons m 
the South of Ireland for positions of the same charac- 
ter ; and Mr. Horace Plunkett proposes that the Glas- 
nevin Model School should be given over to men, and 
the other to women. The system I suggest would 
work far more harmoniously in its results, in my 
opinion. 

2472 You suggest that they should be used for the 
training of teachers of Agriculture ?— Yes. 


The Witness withdrew. 
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2473. Chairman. — You are a Doctor of Medicine?— 
Yes. 

2474. And, I think, you practise in Belfast? — Yes. 

2475. You are a Senator of the Royal University? 
—Yes. 

2476. And how long have you held that position?— 
Since the foundation of the University. 

2477. You have been good enough to send us what 
is entitled a “ Statistical Statement with special Rela- 
tion to the Affairs of the Royal University of Ire- 
land ” ?*— Yes. 

2478. Do you desire that that should be printed? — 
Certainly. 

2479. Perhaps we shall have it printed in the Appen- 
dix to our Report, and we shall study it in reference 
to the printed matter which explains the tables. Have 
you any explanations to add now? — You see that it is 
a long report, and to make a general explanation 
would be rather difficult. 

2480. In the first sentence of your Summary of Evi- 
dence the first thing you propose is a brief explana- 
tion of some of the statistical tables. Do you desire 
to do that ? — I will do that. I wish to say that I have 
taken such care with the tables that I am prepared 
to vouch for the accuracy of the statistics. I have 
gone into all the matters myself, personally, with the 
exception of two tables, XXII. and XXIII. In these 
tables, a slight error is not a subject of any particular 
importance ; but these tables were done by my direction. 
I handed the Medical Directory to a lady who acts as 
my Secretary, and instructed her to go over the whole 
of it, taking, not all the qualifications, but the main 
qualifications. Suppose a person had the degree of 
M.D. of the University, and also a licence of the Col- 
lege of Surgeons, the licence would be put on one side, 
so that the figures represent the main qualifications. In 
relation to page 34, dealing with “ The Churches,’’ I 
have to make a correction in regard to the Presbyterian 
Church. I thought the Minutes of the General Assem- 
bly was the official document, and I did my best to 
understand it, and drew up this table from the way 
I understood it ; but I was told there was an error. 
I had the statement revised by an eminent Professor 
of the Presbyterian College, who understood the terms 
better than I did, and this ( 'producing document) is 
the real state of the facts, according to the Professor. 
I only had the correction made yesterday, and I have 
not had time to make the correction in the copies fur- 
nished to the Commissioners. I have one collected 
copy heret ; but the result is only to show that there 
is an over-production of clergymen for the Presbjic-rian 
Church. I analysed the professions, except the legal 
profession, in my statement ; but I have since secured 
information, and now I have it here, not printed, 
in relation to the legal profession in regard to Univer- 
sity Education in Ireland, with the result that, I 
think, we have too many lawyers. There are 1,637 
registered solicitors in Ireland. My information is 
taken from the law publication. I have dealt with 
the legal profession from this point of view : that its 
members are, as a rule, persons of ample means, who 
could, if they choose, take advantage of University 
Education. Of the 1,637 solicitors, only 136 have 
taken any University degree. The numbers are : 
LL.B. and LL.D., 48 ; B.A., 57 ; M.A., 31 ; making 
a total of 136. As to the judges and barristers, there 
are no less than 1,030, and of these, 631 have taken 
degrees. The numbers are: LL.B. and LL.D., 163; 
M.A., 157 ; B.A., 311; making a total of 631 degrees. 
They are not merely Royal University degrees, but de- 
grees from anywhere. 

2481. Professor Rhys. — Are these figures exclusive 
of one another? — Yes, they represent individuals. 

2482. Are they different individuals? — Yes. 

2483.. That is to say, when you put thirty-one for 
A that exclusive of those who have taken B.A. ? 


M.A., 


2484. Mr. Justice Madden. — You take those opposite 
whom those letters appear?— Yes, that is so. 

2485. That is all right?— In relation to “ Concluding 
Remarks,” there is an omission of a word in the third 
paragraph on page 35. It is in the last line but one 
in the paragraph, and it reads, “ And in promoting 
scientific and technical education.” The word “ com- 
mercial” should come in before “scientific,” and it 
should read, “ And in promoting commercial, scien- 
tific, and technical education.” So far for corrections. 
There is really nothing in the second column of the 
“ Introductory Remarks ” to refer to, and I pass now 


* See pag e 340. 


to page 5, and take the first paragraph. There • 
one potent factor in this. It reads : — B 

“ A large number stop at Matriculation or the 
First or Second University Examination in Aik 
as the case may be. To what extent this diopjS 
off may be owing to want of means, or want J 
capacity, or abandonment of University studv fcr 
trade, commerce, and various forms of industry it 
is impossible to estimate. There is one pow 
factor not commonly observed, viz., the large de- 
mand for youths of sixteen or seventeen, up till 
about twenty-five, for various departments of the 
Civil Service.” 

The explanation of that observation is this: YDim- 
ever I have had an opportunity of getting information 
I have taken it. I have met the 'Chief of the Clnistisn 
Brothers in Belfast, and I had the curiosity to ask him 
what became of their men who reached a certain Senior 
Grade. I asked whether the men went to a University 
or what they did, and I asked if they went) to Com- 
merce. I was much surprised at the answer. He said 
they did not go to Commerce nor to merchants’ offices, 
and they did not go to the University, but as a rule' 
they went to the Civil Service, and that is where a great 
number o-f the men go. I think altogether there are 
about 44,000 Civil Servants, which embraces a large 
body, whom you would not expect to have a Univer- 
sity education. Taking into account the number of 
schools in Belfast teaching for the Civil Service exami- 
nations it appears very clear that a vast number do not 
enter business houses. I mention that because it is a 
matter that I cannot follow. 

2486. Professor Dickey. — May I draw your attention 
to a statement upon page 5 of your introductory re- 
marks in regard to the correctness of it. If it is going 
to be printed I think it should be corrected. The state- 
ment I refer Do is in the middle of the page in the 
right-hand column. It says : “ The candidates for the 
Roman Catholic priesthood and for the Ministry of the 
Presbyterian Church are not required to 1 take_ a degree 
in any University ” ? — That is correct, for I have gone 
into that matter. I have consulted the Magee College 
Calendar, and I find that there it is provided that per- 
sons who take certain courses in Arts and Science in the 
Magee College, and who do not take a degree, get some 
sort of certificate and are admitted to the Presbyterian 
Church. Looking over the list of names, it is quite 
evident that a considerable number — not 'a large num- 
ber — of ministers of the Presbyterian Church have not 
taken a degree in any University, but have been satis- 
fied with the certificate from the Magee College. 

2487. But the rule according to the Code of Discipline 
is that all candidates for the Ministry of the Presby- 
terian Church should have a University degree or the 
equivalent certificate from the Magee College ?— That is 
what I say somewhere in my statement. 

2488. But you don’t say it here?— No, but you urn 
find it under the head of Magee College.” On page 8, 
at the bottom of the table, there appear these remarks: 

‘‘Magee College shows a general decline. The 
number of students taking Arts degrees might he 
slightly increased were it not that the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church recognises for 
tire candidates for the Ministry of the Church » 
certificate in Arts from this College, after three 
years’ attendance in the Literary and Scientific 
Department, as equivalent to a degree in Arts. 

2489. And it requires those remarks to make this 

statement correct. The rule of the Assembly is tfiS" 
they should have a degree. The students attendifig 
Magee College must have a certificate in Arts?— Itrnr 
I have fairly represented the case. , . 

2490. The statement is that for the Ministry, of vh 
Presbyterian Church, candidates are not required t 
take a degree in any University, and the rule is J 
the opposite ? — I am responsible for that statement, • 
of course the Commissioners are not bound to accept 
anything I say. I say it is quite correetl. On pag®? 
at the commencement of the last paragraph, I s» _ 
“In the tables appended relating to the Royal U m . 
sity, I have specified Honours in Arts for the B.A- 
M. A. examinations.” I did not think it necessary to 
so for other examinations. I wish the Commission^., 
understand that I have made no deliberate sele<® 
of institutions. I have just taken them all ^ s _/ r 
stood. In the beginning of the analysis a gr eat 

3 were put down at firstl to see how they 
rnt, and I find that with the exception of tfifl i 


+ The Table is printed in amended form on page 367. — Secretary. 
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, 1 . „ onpi'ified the education ceased at preparation for 
M h +I?™?ation or for the First University and Second 
.nd so I simply eliminated 
Kose as Secondary schools merely and put them 
fo under the heading “ Various ’’-that is, all the 
small schools. I state:— 

.. Under the heading “ Various,” all the smaller 
pMleees and schools are embraced, likewise Insti- 
tutions of the highest rank, such as Trinity College, 
the Royal College of Science, Oxford University, 
&c., from which there is only a student occasion- 
ally." 

It is chiefly for prizes the students from the 
Maher institutions come in, and the Calendar 
of the Universities show this, and I do not think it 
necessary to classify the different persons who come m 
tn take the prizes of the Royal, although it might he 
worth knowing. On page 7 there is an important 
j,bie Of course, anyone who likes to look over the 
“rniar. will «» that th. ready important teres are 
at the end, and the whole document can be studied 
perfectly by looking at the analyses at the end under 
the heading “Averages per Annum.” But what strikes 
forcibly in page 7 is that the Quean's College, Bel- 
fast has shown for the successive periods of five years 
* steady decline at every examination. I am dealing 
only with Passes, and not with anything else. For 
instance in the B.A. examination the number went 
down from 28 in the first five years to 16 :6 in the 
third five years. Queen’s .College, Cork, tells the same 
story : but Queen’s College, Galway, holds its own very 
well. I have nothing to say about Magee College ex- 
cept the remarks I have made. As regards University 
College, Dublin, and the other colleges of the Roman 
Catholic University of Ireland, they come in on pages 
10 and 11, and at the close of the remarks at the foot 
of page 11 1 say 

“Regarding all the colleges constituting the 
Catholic University of Ireland as parts of a whole, 
controlled by one governing body, it will be found 
that the annual average .for the last five years is 
lower than that for the first five years at the First 
and Second University and the M.A. examinations 
respectively, whilst at the B.A. examinations the 
respective averages are exactly equal.” 


That is a matter that can be exactly calculated by look- 
ing at the end of each table, and ib is quite correct. 
With regard to “ Other Leading Roman Catholic Col- 
leges,” on page 12, the important matter to. note is that 
these colleges at the beginning, in the first five years, 
made an effort to prepare stuldents for the Second Uni- 
versity examinations in Arts and the B.A. examination, 
hut you can see from the year 1891 to 1900 in the first 
college (Olongowes Wood) that that effort has been 
given up, and no Passes from Olongowes Wood College 
have been recorded during that period. In St. Ma- 
lachy’s College, ‘Belfast, there was one B.A. passed in 
1892, and one B.A. Honours in 1895. St. Mungret’s 
College, Limerick, is holding itB own very well, and the 
Presentation Brothers, Cork, has held its own, and is 
improving. In the colleges for women the results are 
very striking. I need not go over them all, but I will 
mention one that comes out most prominently, viz., 
Victoria College, Belfast, which is managed by a 
lady well known in educational circles, Mrs. Byers, ^ and 
this college is manned — I will not say “ manned ’ — as 
officered exclusively by women. As Mrs. IByers will 
probably be giving evidence I need not say more than 
this, that formerly she bad young men to teach 
her lady students, but now she has very able 
lady graduates from the Royal University, and 
she has no male teachers at all. You. will observe the 
great increase there. At the "Victoria College, in the 
First University examination in Arts, the average per- 
centage was 5 '6 for the first five years, but this has 
been increased to 14 -4 for the third five years. In the 
BA. examination the percentage has increased from 
1'6 for the first five years to 11 "8 for the third five 
years. There is one matter I wish to draw attention to 
on page 9, because I propose to make a proposition 
about that, if I am allowed to. I see that University 
College, Dublin, has prepared 232 students for Matri- 
culation, and it comes to be really a question whether 
the teachers in University College, men of high stand- 
ing and Fellows of the Royal University, should he 
Permitted to prepare students for the Matriculation 
examination. The Queen’s Colleges do not teach for 
Matriculation. As to Table VII., the head teacher 
Kelvin House is a graduate of the Royal 
Cniversity. I have inquired about bis method, and I 


understand he superintends the teaching himself. He Dtjblew. 
takes tlie students who come to him and ascertains ^ 4 „ £ _ 25 1901 . 
exactly what each student’s failing is, and he picks out ' — - 
the ablest men (I hear that he will give evidence) tio William 
be had from the Royal University who want occupa- Alexander 
tion, and he engages these men to teach. That M'Keown, 

is the explanation of the large number of students here. “*•> 
Under the head “ Mixed” (Table VIII.) what strikes me ■ D- ' ' 
most is the very large number of students who have 
availed themselves of the liberty of going wherever 
they like. They are pretty cute about getting what 
they think suits them best, and they go from one school 
to another. A student will go to the Queen’s College, 
for instance, for two or thiee classes. He goes, per- 
haps, for instruction in some particular branch outside 
the college, perhaps to Mr. Finnegan or to some other 
teacher. As regards the ladies, they may go to Mrs. 

Byers’ College for a part of their education and then to 
some other college in Belfast. A very large number do 
this, and I may remark that the B.A. Pass represents a 
very large number. The return of students who have at- 
tended more than one college or school or who have partly 
studied at college and partly private shows that there are 
in the B.A. examination 68 Honours and 215 Passes, 
and 30 Passes and 37 Honours in the M.A. examina- 
tions. In relation to Table IX. I have really nothing 
to say, except that many of these students take a part 
of their course in minor colleges, and finish up by going 
to larger institutions. Compared with the Second 
University Examination in Arts, there are a relatively 
small number of degrees, and I would infer that a 

t reat many of these have gone to larger institutions to 
nish their course. Probably they avail themselves of 
local institutions, and finish off by going to Belfast or 
University College. Table XIV. is very remarkable. You 
will notice in the remarks that this table shows that while 
the number of men is practically stationary, the per- 
centage of the women is steadily increasing. Take 
Matriculation. In 1886 the number was 99, and in 
1900 it has increased to 170. Take the First University 
Examination in Arts, and it will he seen that while 
there were 42 women who obtained Passes in 1886, in 
1900 there were 109. Take the Second University Ex- 
amination in Arts. In 1886 tliere were 22 women ob- 
tained Passes, and in 1900 there were 83. In the B.A. 
examination there were 9 women in 1886 and 61 in 
1900. I do not refer to the Honours. Then look at 
tlie percentages for the B.A. examination for women. 

In 1886 it was 7-62, and this increased to 45-51 in 
ig00 — that is of the total students who pass the exami- 
nations. The number of women for the M.A. exami- 
nation was not many, and it is not worth while going 
into. Table XII. gives at a glance the relative 
importance of the different institutions in the ex- 
aminations. The only feature that stands out very 
prominently in this table is that University College, 

Dublin, which has such a very large controlling in- 
fluence in examinations, has shown a steadily increased 
percentage from the First University Arts up to the 
M.A. examination. The percentage for the First Uni- 
versity Arts Examination is 5.54, and for M.A. 

18-54 Table XIII., "Faculty of Medicine,” shows 
that Queen’s College, Belfast, seems to be very station- 
ary, and I am very sorry that the Queens College, UaJ.- 
way, seems to be at the very lowest ebb as r^ards the 
Medical School. On page 20 it will be noticed that 
the Catholic University School of Medicine, Dublin, 
has increased its average, as is evident to some extent 
at all the examinations, and, of course, yon see the 
enormous advantage it has in Examining Boards. 

TsMp XIV really only summarises the previous tables 
relating to ^the ^Faculty of Medicine. The Faculty 
of Law is in a very bad state, and I have 
nothing to add to what I state m my remarks at the 
footnote to Table XV. A large number of these stu- 
dents have had preparation by reading and private 
home study, and they pass by simply reading. The 
Faculty of Engineering calls for no remark, except 
what I have put under Table XVI., which is as fol- 
lows : — 

“The striking feature about the above table is 
the very small proportion of students who have 
passed by private study entirely. The following 
are the percentages for the various examinations, 
viz. :— First Engineering, about 12 per cent ; 
private study. Second Engineering, about 6 per 
cent. ; private stndy. B.E., about 7 » 

private study. There seems to be no FacuLiy of 
Engineering in University College, Dublin. The 
contrast of this faculty with that of Law, is re- 
markable.” 
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Dtrar-rs. Where you have apparatus required for demonstration 
~ , U~,o m the student is obliged, by the necessity of the case, to go 
Sept ' 26 ’ 19Q1 ~ w here it is ; and you see that abnost all tliese students 
William have gone to Colleges. With regard to Queen’s Uni- 
Alexauder versity and the Royal University, I do not think I 

M'Keown, nee( j go into that, except with regard to the very 

Es T> laree increase in the Arts students. In Table XVIII. 
k,d., m.ch. j introduce statistics of the Queen’s University, because 
there is a large number of graduates who have to 
be reckoned with, a great many of whom are very 
active, and they felt very keenly the dissolution of the 
Un i versity without any notice ; and I framed the 
tables to show the large number of persons who have, 
I say, been deeply wronged. There had been 3,795 de- 
grees conferred when, without any warning whatever, 
the University was abolished. Some of those men were 
in the Civil Service, and a very large number were 
doctors in England and othei’ countries, and they had 
received no warning of the dissolution of the Univer- 
sity. The alteration in the constitution would not 
have been felt so much, if the name had been left, but 
the very name, which counts lor a very great deal in 
University matters, was abolished. In Table XIX. I 
show the actual progress of the Queen’s University. The 
students in actual attendance in the three colleges of 
the Queen’s University in 1867 numbered 762, and in 
1881 the total was 1,154. I would point out a further 
remarkable fact about the Queen’s University, in its 
history and its relation to the University of Dublin, 
because the two cannot be separated. There were un- 
fortunate differences in Cork College between the Pre- 
sident and the Council of the. College, which culminated 
in the appointment of a Rcyal Commission to inquire 
into the whole of the colleges, and this remarkable fact 
was brought out and stated in the evidence. I am not 
sure whether it was referred to in the Report of the 
Commissioners, but this fact was put forward, that 
Dublin University was a competitor with Queen’s Uni- 
versity, and the complaint was made that this com- 
petition with Dublin University was unfair, inasmuch 
as it allowed students to come to the University of 
Dublin from private teaching in the country, and no 
college terms were kept. I forgot to take the numbers 
accurately ; but in the evidence it was state® that 
actually out of the total roll of Trinity College at that 
time, there were upwards of 600 students who were not 
in attendance at Trinity College.* The remarks on 
Tables XVIII. and XIX. explain themselves. The grad- 
uates of the Queen’s University had been rather trouble- 
some to manage, and they opposed the Government on the 
Supplemental Charter. I do not say whether they were 
right or wrong in that, but they defeated the Govern- 
ment, and, of course, things were very unpleasant ; and 
in the end the Government resolved to dissolve the 
Queen’s University ; and Lord Cairns was the chief 
agent in the perpetration of this. He framed the Bill 
dissolving the Queen’s University, and in the constitu- 
tion of the Senate of the Royal University, he took 
care that there shonld be only two representatives of the 
graduates of Queen’s University on the new Senate; 
and these two Queen’s representatives were Mi’. Wilson 
and myself, out of a body of thirty-six. The tables 
I now submit explain the constitution of the Senate of 
the Royal University. + 

2491. Mr. Justice Madden. — Was that Mr. James 
Wilson? — No ; Mr. E. D. J. Wilson. There were only 
ten gentlemen connected with the old Queen’s Univer- 
sity nominated on the Senate of the Royal University- 
in the Charter. Another fact stands out very promi- 
nently. and it is that the Committee appointed, on the 
24th of June, 1888. consisted of twelve members, and of 
these only five could be considered as representing the 
Queen’s University at all, and.the others represented the 
Catholic interest and the University of Dublin. Lord 
Emly, the Very Rev. Dean Neville, the Rev. Dr. Mol- 
lov, and Mr. Redington represented the Catholic in- 
terest. whilst Dr. Ball, the Lord Chancellor of Ireland, 
and Vice-Chancellor of the University of Dublin ; the 
Earl of Rosse. now the Chancellor of the University, 
aud Dr. Macalister, a Professor in the University of 
Dublin, represented thp University of Dublin on the 
Senate of the Royal University. Dr. Sullivan, Sir 


Robert Kane, Dr. Moffett, Rev. Robinson Scott and I) 
Porter represented the Queen’s University. That wastt 
constitution of the Committee that was appointed t 
draw up the scheme. And now I wish to correct a sta.t 
ment in the Report of the Secretaries, which was f 
nished to this Commission. Upon reading a copr^f 
that report my eye fixed upon a statement, which I m, 
bound to correct. It is contained in the Memorandum 
of the Secretaries of the Royal University of Ireland 
I see that the Commission has asked for, under head 
ing IV. -.—“The origin- and purpose, of the Felhwhi 
Scheme, and the modifications it has undergone sin v 
the foundation of the University.” 

The Secretaries' reply:— ‘‘The Fellowship 

Scheme was drawn up in accordance with the Aft 
of Parliament, Section 9, and the Charter See 
tion 14.”J ’ 

Now, I do not pretend to interpret legal documents 
but I think any impartial reader, and even a vew 
critical reader, of tire clauses in the Act of Parliament 
and in the Charter of the Royal University, will find 
it extremely difficult to see anywhere foreshadowed the 
Fellowship scheme that was passed by the Royal Uni- 
versity, and prepared by this Committee, the constitn- 
tion of which I have told you. But now I have to go 
further, and tell you what may not be known to ererj-- 
body, but it is known well to me. When this scheme 
was brought forward at the Senate I, as a Senator, 
knew nothing about the plans, and Parliament and the 
public knew nothing about the plans at the time of pass- 
ing the Act. That was a secret, and was all planned, 
no doubt, before the Senate ever met. \Yhen 
this Fellowship scheme, which you will find in 
the Minutes of the Senate of the Royal University, was 
circulated among tire members of the Senate, there 
was a private meeting of a number of the Senators 
who chanced to be about the Shelbourne Hotel ; and this 
meeting was called to see whether this scheme should 
be accepted, or whether they should retire from tbs 
Seriate altogether, and endeavour to destroy the Uni- 
versity at its very beginning. I do not remember all 
the gentlemen who were present, and a nnmber of them 
are dead ; but I should say there were seven or eight, 
and I remember some of them. The question was:— 
“ Shall we accept this scheme of Fellowships, or shall 
we retire from the Senate?” Dr. Ball, the President 
of the Queen’s College, Belfast ; Dr. Sullivan, Presi- 
dent of Queen’s College, Cork ; Mr. John Young, a 
member of the Senate, and myself were there, and 
others ; but as to the names of the others I could not be 
quite sure. ’ I think Mr. Scott, of Cork, was there, and 
I do not know whether the Rev. Mr. Scott was present 
There were four, including two members °f_™ 
Committee — Dr. Porter and Dr. Sullivan. What 
happened was this : considering the state of the 
Colleges, and the fact that if what was threatened haa 
been done, it would have totally disorganised the Col- 
leges for the time — they thought it was just as well 
to let the thing pass for the time, and accept the scheme 
which had been prepared by the majority, hr. 
Porter and Dr. Sullivan were against it. 1® 
preparation of this scheme must be charged to the 
Vice-Chancellor of the Dublin University, Dr. Ball, 
for he influenced everything practically at the beg® - 
ning of the Royal University. Dr. Ball and the re- 
presentatives of Trinity College and of the Catnou 
interest were responsible for the Fellowship scheme, 
which was protested against by the two Presidents 
the Colleges. I wished to have no mistake made anon 
a matter of this great importance, and not rem ®, 
whether Sir Thomas Moffett, Dr. Allman, and Mt. W - 
son were present at that meeting at the hotel, l re 
graphed yesterday, and Sir Thomas Moffett wired t# 
he had no recollection ; Mr. Wilson wired me to 
same effect, and Mr. Allman said he was not pres® 
I wrote to Mr. Young, asking whether he was presen 
when this scheme of Fellowships was put forward, an 
if he remembered being present at a private meen 
at the Shelbourne Hotel when the proposal was whe 


* The Commissioners refer to this matter in their Report, dated 80th June, 1858, as follows: — “To the obstacles we to 
referred to as interfering with the complete success of the Colleges, we may add another circumstance which must serines . 
affect the number of students attending them. The University of Dublin must be regarded as a successful competitor wr 
large number of students who would naturally go to the Queen’s Colleges, were it not for the exceptional system of n 
residence permitted in Trinity College. It appears from the Report of the Dublin University Commission, that of 1,217 and 
graduates in Trinity College in 1852, only 636 were resident in the College and in Dublin and its suburbs. Of the remej 11 ^ 
(nearly one-half of the entire) many, it might be supposed, would resort to the Queen’s Colleges, if a rigid system of resides 
were enforced in Trinity College.” — W. A. M'Kcovm. 

t See page 359. $ See page 272. 
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should adopt the Fellowship scheme, or retire from 
the Senate, and asked him to write, and he 
replies, through his secretary “ Dear Sir,— In 
reply to your favour of this date, I am in- 
structed by Mr. Young to say that his recollection is 
the same as yours.” That is all I have to say about 
the mixing up of the University of _ Dublin in the 
affairs of the Royal University. It is just the same as 
if the Glasgow University was inquired into in refer- 
ence to reorganisation, and that on the body appointed 
to reconstitute it. you found the Glasgow University 
ignored, while the representatives of the Edinburgh 
University came in and framed the rules of the re- 
modelled Glasgow University. The conclusion I have 
come to is, that students in Ireland have not the 
means to come to Universities for what you call cul- 
ture. They all come with a purpose, and that is to 
enter one of the professions. It may be Divinity, 
Law, or Medicine, or Engineering, but I know from 
my observation in the Forth of Ireland that it is very 
rare indeed for anyone to resort to a University in 
Ireland for what you call education for its own sake. 
In fact this is the case with Trinity College just as 
much as the Royal. If a person is so ambitious as to 
wish his son to figure as a man of high, culture, or to 
be a statesman, or something of that sort, he sends 
him, not to an Irish University or college, but he sends 
him to England. It seems to me to narrow down to 
this: Do the Irish Colleges and Universities turn out 
as many men as you can reasonably expect for the 
professions? The answer is, not only do we educate 
a sufficient number for Ireland, but an immense num- 
ber more ; in fact, we educate men for the professions 
in England, the Colonies, and the Empire. And you 
will see that from the tables. Take Table XXI. of my 
statement, dealing with the University of Dublin, and 
you will see what an enormous work it does for Eng- 
land. The number of clergymen in Ireland is 
832, whereas for other parts of the United King- 
dom the number is 1,150, who have taken Divinity 
qualifications. In Medicine 244 were prepared for Ire- 
land, whilst 290 went to other parts of the United 
Kingdom. In Arts the figures are, Ireland 739, and 
other parts of the United Kingdom 378, whereas the 
total of Arts is 1,518. It is manifest there is 
not room for them all in Ireland. In Table 
XXII., dealing with Irish Medical degrees and quali- 
fications, you will see the important and enormous work 
done by the Royal University of Ireland in the way 
of Medical education. Out of a total of 1,513 Medi- 
cal graduates, there are only 568 in Ireland. And 
m connection with the University of Dublin there are 
only 361 Medical practitioners in Ireland, out of a total 
of 1,034. Then of the Irish licensing bodies and Irish 
Medical Corporations, which, I think, interfere very 
much with the prosperity oi Universities, on account 
of their low class of qualifications, there are 1,081, out 
of a total of 2,635, so that it will appear from these 
figures that the Medical profession is well supplied, 
far more than supplied, considering, the conditions in 
Ireland, and the wretched position of unfortunate 
doctors in this country ; their small salaries and heavy 
expenses, and the constant badgering they receive from 
the Poor Law Boards and other bodies ; in fact it is 
almost impossible for them to live in some parts of Ire- 
land, and the Medical Schools are continually advising 
their students not to settle in Ireland. When I come 
fcross Senior students, I say to them, “ Do not settle 
in Ireland, but get out of it, for you would only starve 
here; go to England or to one of the Colonies.” It is 
a common thing for those who pass from the Royal 
university to take the boat and leave Ireland within a 
week- I believe almost all the students who passed last 
yaar left this country within a month, and what I have 
peen doing in the North, and mean to continue to do, 
is being done in Dublin. In fact they will require to 
provide Scotchmen or Englishmen to do the Medical 
* n Ireland shortly, because all the Irishmen are 
\°A ea T e ‘. I n Table XIII. there are some very im- 
portant statistics. When I was dealing with my intro- 
ctory remarks, I omitted a matter which I wished 
(i Qlw attention to, more especially with respect to 
proper allocation of the Intermediate Funds, which 
Iar ^ e ’ . an .^ a view of giving an oppor- 

m,n i0r Earning higher education to persons of 
^ ou W 'U see the enormous number of 
mmmers alluded to on page 4. The total number 
in man 8 al i -i 95 ’ aT1( * t5le total sum paid to students 
r ’ ^eluding small money prizes, was £17,611. 

^ that “the managers of the schools 
“md in 1898 remit, foe, minting to £53,093 


lls. 7 d. ; 5,306 students passed the examinations in 
that year, and result fees were paid on 5,054, the aver- 
age' fee per student being thus £10 10s. Id." This is a 
very large sum. I have not had time to study the 
working of the Intermediate Board, or to make in- 
quiries ; but this I do know, that when you take into 
account that this is the average on Pass and Honours 
students, a very large sum must be obtained by 
the schools for the Honours students. If you ask, you 
can, of course, have information from people who can 
give you the evidence, and I should not be surprised 
if it is something between £30 and £40 for each stu- 
dent. This is an important fact in relation to the 
distribution of the money by the Intermediate Board. 
Now, there is no provision made that this money should 
be devoted to the education of the people who need it, 
and the result is that the richest persons may have gra- 
tuitous education for their sons arid daughters, and 
get the prizes. How it works out is this : Take a first- 
class school anywhere in Ireland. It is the great ob- 
ject of teachers in schools to train for the Intermediate 
examinations, with a view of getting the fees, and if 
the children are the children of parents who are well-to- 
do, I believe they are paid privately. 

2492. Mr. Justice Madden. — May I interrupt you. 
I happen to be a member of the Intermediate Board. 
I do not know whether you have read the Report and 
observed that the new rules have been framed with a 
view to removing the defect in the system to which you 
will call attention? — I may mention I do not approve 
of the new rule. 

2493. Ohaiuman. — ‘With previous witnesses we have 
made it a. .rule not to hear evidence relating to the- 
Intermediate schools, subject to this qualification: The 
Intermediate schools do, in some aspects, relate to the- 
University Question, and in so far as they feed the Uni- 
versities we -have allowed evidence to he given. 'But on 
the merits and demerits of the Intermediate system it 
is not our province to inquire ? — Quite so. I thought 
when I was dealing with the material for University 
Education I might also deal with the Intermediate 
schools. What I wished to point out was that a proper 
use of the funds would, to my mind, assist in the educa- 
tion of children whose parents had limited means. 

2494. That is a sound view, And I have called atten- 
tion to this matter, not by way of reflecting on the evi- 
dence you have already given, but simply to show you 
the limits within winch the evidence must he kept? — 
What I wish to suggest is this: With a view 
of making the funds available for the education 
of those who really need it, I suggest that some steps 
should be taken with a view of promoting higher educa- 
tion among the poor, and of preventing the children of 
well-to-do parents having the prizes of the Intermediate- 
Board. If I may divert a little, take Mr. Carnegie and 
his Scotch trust. He has said that he does not wish to 
iuquire into the circumstances of the students, hut he 
puts it as a matter of honour that those who- have means 
'shall not take advantage of his gift. Mr. Carnegie’s re- 
quirement is a development of the German system, 
which is remarkable in this respect in all the Univer- 
sities. Every student who wants aid in a University 
in Germany is obliged to give a statement of his parent- 
age, what his father does, what the number of the 
family is, so that the authorities in the University may 
ascertain whether he is a proper person to receive aid ; 
and if anyone is found to take advantage of a -Bursary 
wrongly they have a claim to have it returned if the 
parents are well-to-do. These sums given by German Uni- 
versities as Bursaries are really loans, and the word 
throughout in all the University regulations is “loans” ; 
that is to say, it is not a gift, and the students get Bur- 
saries as something which they may be obliged to re- 
turn. I intend to develop that principle in what I 
propose about finding further funds for colleges, by 
taking aldvantage of the German system, and that is 
that the Scholarships should be looked upon as loans, 
to be returned when the recipient comes to have 
ample means. I think that it should he a tra- 
dition in a college or school that a man who has 
secured a Scholarship or -Bursary, when he comes to- 
have ample means should look upon it as a matter of 
honour that he should return it. The President of the 
Queen’s College, Belfast, endeavoured to get an endow- 
ment fund for the benefit of the College, and he has 
made a very considerable advance under very unfavour- 
able circumstances, I have nothing to do with 
it and disapproved of it. A friend of mine who 
was a student at the Queen’s College, and who is a man 
of large wealth and means, was talking to me, and I 
told him about this remarkable circumstance in the 
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German University, that Bursaries "were regarded as 
loans. Mv friend’ and his brothers had been educated 
in Queens' College, Belfast, and as he looked upon him- 
self as indebted for his success in life to that College 
he decided to give to it an equivalent of what he got 
from it, and he gave £500 to the Endowment Fund. 
Thai! is a gift of £500 for the Queen’s College which 
Professor Lorrain Smith knows about, although perhaps 
he did not know the origin of it. I think I have said 
all I wish to say about- that. I wish to call the atten- 
tion of the Commission to the influence of the Scotch 
licensing bodies on our schools. Whilst we know that 
the Scotch Universities are of a high ortier, the Scotch 
Licensing Boards have no such character. It has been the 
custom of the students who fail here to resort to the 
Licensing Boards of Scotland, arid in that way the 
standard of education is kept down. Though it may be 
outside the power of the Commission, I will take this 
opportunity of saying what I think about the medical 
corporations. l’ suppose you know that things 
are in a very unsatisfactory condition owing to the fact 
that there are so many bodies that give licenses and 
that ought not to be allowed to license. The 
Medical Couneil has done as much as it can do, by hav- 
ing visitations to examinations and having gentlemen 
appointed, supposed to be experts, who visit the exami- 
nations. But as a mere matter of commonsense, when 
they give notice that a certain gentleman will come to 
an examination on a certain day and at a certain hour, 
of course the licensing body take good care to be on 
very good behaviour ; and I do not think that is an 
effective method of improving medical education. If 
these, doors were shut, not by legislation, but by a 
simple detail of management, it would improve very 
much the position of the medical profession in the 
kingdom and make more men take University qualifi- 
cations. What I would suggest is that on the Irish Board, 
and on all Licensing Boards, some means should be 
taken to have these examinations, not inspected casu- 
ally by experts, but that it should be the rule until 
the State tykes over the regulation of the medical pro- 
fession that extern examiners should attend the exami- 
nations of every licensing Board in the kingdom, so 
that there would be constantly a check, instead of a 
now-and-then casual visit-. Coming to the idea that I 
develop, it is that we turn out far more professional 
men than we want. With regard to the Churches, 
I say we turn out an enormous number of men for the 
Churches. The Roman Catholic Church I can get very 
little information about, but Dr. Healy will be able to 
give you every information as to whether the colleges 
provide clergymen in excess of the needs of Ireland. 
What I find ‘with regard to the Presbyterian Church 
is that there is an apparent excess of forty-nine in re- 
ference to licentiates. The number of licences issued 
between 1895 and 1901 was 190, while the number of 
ministers ordained during that period was 141, 
showing an excess of supply over demand of 49. 
A number of these go out to the Colonies on the 
Indian and Chinese Missions, so that the actual excess 
for Ireland is much greater. With regard to the legal 
profession, the number of solicitors in Ireland is 1,637, 
whereas the number of those who hold University de- 
grees number 136. As regards the superior law depart- 
ment, the judges and barristers total 1,030, whilst 631 
of these have University qualifications. With regard 
to my concluding remarks, what they lead up to is that 
if further facilities are required it certainly is not to 
provide more professional men for this country. The 
fact is that with our present equipment we- could turn 
out three or four times the number without any change 
whatever. We could turn out a good many more in 
the Medical Schools of Belfast, Dublin, and Cork, and 
we do not require any addition. As regards the 
Churches, I do not see where -we require any more 
•clergymen, and so far as the legal profession is con- 
cerned the country seems to be very well supplied. 
Practically there is no demand from professional men 
for any increased education in that respect, arid if it is 
required at all it must be in some other direction. 
From a thorough investigation of the details which I 
have gone into, it is my opinion that we do not want 
to have a lot of indifferent clergymen and lawyers and 
doctors turned out, for we have already too many.. 
What we want is to provide education in an- 
other direction, and to have better teachers. 
There is a terrible want of competent teachers 
in this country, and the Universities are not 
used as in Scotland, where you have King’s 
scholars who take a course in the University. Scotland 
has a very great number of teachers who are graduates 
of the University who teach not! only in the- secondary 


but the primary schools, but we have no real organim 
tion to develop the teaching faculty in the colleges ' T 
suggest to the Commission the desirability of inquiry, 
into the extent to whioh the Universities and the co’- 
leges of this country should he used with a view of 
giving men superior training, nob only for teaching it 
secondary schools, but in primary schools, because I 
hold that the teaching of a primary school is a more 
difficult matter than the teaching of a secondary school 
where Commerce, and Science and Technical Education 
really hold the field. I have nothing further to say in 
lelation to that matter, and I think that disposes of the 
tables. Now, with regard to the general question. 
You were so godd as to say I might follow my otn 
course, and I will try and do that as shortly as lean 
and keep in order. As to the objection to the consti- 
tution of the Senate of the Royal University, I can 
show from the tabulated statement* how it is constituted. 
It is constituted largely, almost altogether, by denomi- 
nations, and I say that that is a radical fault. Who 
nominates the members of the Senate of the Royal 
University? That is the point. The religion of the 
persons who are to be nominated must be inquired into, 
and who gives the information about the religion? i 
daresay sometimes it is very difficult to know what a 
person’s religion is, but- I suppose the Roman Catholic 
Church is consulted about the people who should he 
put on to represent the Roman Catholic Churoh. There 
is, I think, no doubt about that, and I suppose the 
Presbyterian Church is consulted as to who is to repre- 
sent the Presbyterians, and so on with the other 
Churches. Well, that seems to me to bring in alto- 
gether an outside force whioh should have nothing to do 
in a real University ; and what I say is this, that it 
seems to me that, if things are to mend, machinery 
should be found for appointing men on the Senate by 
some elective method, and not by nomination. This 
nomination system leads to intrigues. I don't know 
whether it is some clerk in Dublin Castle has to do 
with this business, but it is Dublin Castle regulates 
this University for good or for evil, and the first thing 
I say is this : The connection of the Government 
at Dublin Castle with this University should absolutely 
cease, except perhaps that it should be represented 
because it gives the money. They should have some 
representation, but this nomination system should 
cease. Now, in relation to its constitution, there is 
another matter I wish to mention. It is a remarkable 
provision that, as regards the Convocation, this vast 
number of graduates can only elect six members, and 
what is the machinery in operation to prevent the grad- 
uates doing anything in connection with the Univer- 
sity? They are thwarted in every way. A person is 
elected on some defined ground to be a member of fe 
Senate. The last election that took place was to fill 
a vacancy caused by the expiration of the term of office 
of Dr. O'Sullivan, of Cork, a man I highly respected, 
who was a member of this University for many years. 
When Mr. Balfour’s proposals were made public, 
he declared himself in favour of sectarian Uni- 
versities. The graduates opposed to this policy 
put up another candidate. Religion had no- 
thing to do with it ; the graduates didn’t care 
if he was a Hindoo, but he _ was opposed because 
of his views about sectarian University Education, and 
a gentleman in Belfast — an eminent surgeon— was pn- 
forward to contest the election on non-sectarian 
grounds. He was a doctor, and I may tell you that, as 
a rule, doctors, as far as I know of them, at least in 
the North, will have no sectarian colleges or Unite®; 
ties. He was put forward to contest the seat against 
Dr. O’Sullivan, and ousted him from the seat, and now 
Dr. Browne is a representative of Convocation on tM 
Senate of the Royal University. It is very striking 
how this works. When the announcement was made 
at the- Senate of the Royal University that Dr. Browne 
had been elected, one of the members raised the ques- 
tion that that disturbed the denominational 
balance. Although I have known Dr. Browne a ion- 
time, I don’t know what lie is. If not a Catholic 
suppose he is a Protestant. But that is how the sp 
tem works. This gentleman who was elected wM 
doctor, and he was elected to look after the 
of the medical profession, as well as to °PP 0S ? _ 
tarian Universities. His religion was bound to 
presented to the Government, and the next step t ^ 
taken, because he was presumed to be a Protests: at, 
that a Catholic should be put upon the Boa 
Catholic who, perhaps, knew nothing about Uni • 
Education. This is what happens in the Roya 1 
versity. Every man elected by the graduates has 


* See page 359. 
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rrunter-balanced by some person put in on the nomi- 
tion of some person on the other side, to counteract 
hf- vote There is no chance of the graduates, under 
T. present system, developing or doing anything in the 
University. It is a clerk in Dublin Castle that does it, 
of course, under directions. There is just one other 
matter about election to Convocation, to which I shall 
refer There is often a difficulty to find a sufficient 
number of members to constitute a meeting. Thirty re- 
quire to be present at a meeting to ensure the election 
of representatives of Convocation — that is to say, after 
immense trouble lias been taken to canvass, to send out 
papers, and the whole machinery has been put in opera- 
tion, if thirty members are not present in Dublin at a 
particular meeting, no election can take place, and in fact 
ft is practically within the power of people in Dublin 
to postpone indefinitely the election of representatives 
on Convocation. We suspected that would be done at 
the time Dr. Browne was a candidate, and several 
gentlemen came np specially from Belfast at their own 
expense to see that the election was not postponed. 
What I suggest is, that in any regulations about 
Convocation, means should be taken to put an end to 
that— either have the election altogether by voting 
papers, or require only the attendance of a smaller 
number to constitute a quorum. Instead of thirty, 
say a dozen. Reduce the number, because of the diffi- 
culty of getting men from all parts of the country to 
travel for this purpose. You might suppose profes- 
sional men and graduates of a University are all inde- 
pendent men, and can well afford to vote as 
they like. They are not. I may tell you this, 
that in relation to this question, actually one 
of the members of the Royal University Graduates’ As- 
sociation formed in Belfast has been injured in his 
position by reason of his connection with the Associa- 
tion. And suppose you take a country doctor, who is 
dependent on the goodwill of his neighbours, for him 
to declare himself on this question, whatever he might 
think, might mean a very serious diminution of his 
income. And then there are people connected with de- 
partments of one sort or another in this country, and 
really to express a decided opinion or take decided ac- 
tion, might mean for them very serious loss and very 
serious troqble. Therefore, in election for Convocation, 
instead of having scrutineers, there should be some 
means taken whereby the votes of the members of Con- 
vocation should not be known. It may look a strange 
thing, but I consider it a very important one. Voting 
papers are sent in and it is open to anyone to take a 
note of the persons and the persons for whom they have 
voted, and it is really desirable, in my opinion, in the 
view of security, that the graduates shall have an op- 
portunity of giving their opinion without any risk 
to themselves, and to do it somehow or other by the 
ballot machinery, or by inspection of some indepen- 
dent person. Now, in regard to Objections to the 
Standing Committee, what I say is this. Coming to 
the question of the proper constitution of the Univer- 
sity— the Senate consists of thirty-six members, and a 
very considerable number of them don’t attend. The 
fact is I don’t, see why they are there at all, except 
they may come for some very special occasion. The 
Standing Committee— I am not going to fix absolutely 
the number, the Calendar will tell — were fourteen or 
sateen, and suppose you take the active members of 
the Senate, there are twenty-one or twenty-two, and 
you have a Standing Committee of fourteen or sixteen 
members out of twenty-two ; and if the Standing Com- 
mittee should consist largely of people resident about 
Dublin, you can see at once that a Standing Committee 
of finch large numbers positively dominates the Senate, 
ond that independent members of the Senate are per- 
iectly powerless in contesting any question put forward 
unanimously by the Standing Committee, and they 
Practically stand by. Therefore, the Standing Com- 
mittee is radically objectionable on the point of unm- 
oors m relation to the Senate. Again, the Standing 
unnmittee is highly objectionable because it represents 
entirely the colleeiate interest — almost altogether It. re- 
presents the collegiate interest — so that the collegiate 
interest dominates the Senate, and that is a cardinal 
point of obiection to the Standing Committee. It re- 
jepresents Dublin. I don’t remember the names now, 
™t I am correct in that. You have the University 
college represented strongly ; you have the Queen’s Col- 
rp P rp ‘ :p, ’ted hv one each. The colleges are Tepre- 
^ *b" independent members of the Senate are 
n represenM. sn that when it comes to a matter of 
ppomtment, it is practically impossible for any inde- 
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pendent member of the Senate to beat the Standing Dublin. 
Committee on a vote. The Senate may be looked Sept. 25, 1901. 
upon as appointing the Fellows and Examiners in the — - 
University ; but I hold it is not the Senate that makes William 

the appointments. They come in to make things look AAexaudor 
respectable. It is done by the Standing Committee M Keowu, 
and by the colleges. I spoke about tire five colleges re- „„ S J” 
presented on the Standing Committee — University Col- *’ 
lege, the Queen’s Colleges of Belfast, Cork, and Galway, 
and Magee College. Well the Roman Catholic Uni- 
versity College has always had half of the Fellows and 
Examiners, and it is mere, nonsense, to talk of the 
Senate appointing them. It is the authorities of the 
University College nominate them, and the Senate 
has to appoint them. It is a mere farce 
to say that the Senate appoints them ; 

we have to appoint them, and, as a matter 
of course, as the Senate appoints tire nominees 
of the authorities of the University College in Dublin, 
they are not independent appointments at all ; and if 
we disapprove of some of them it is hard to get rid of 
them. By some sort of arrangement, which I don’t 
understand, the rest of the Fellows are somehow or 
other allotted amongst the other colleges— Belfast, Cork, 
and Galway, and one to Magee College, and as to the 
Senate doing anything, it is really not the case ; and 
once one of the colleges gets a Fellow and re- 
presentative on the Examining Board, whatever 
lie may be, it is almost impossible to displace him. So 
that, in any reorganisation, I say matters should be so 
arranged that the Senate should control the colleges, 
and not the colleges the Senate. I may mention a 
matter which, although it is a matter of detail, deals 
with an important faculty. It is very difficult for men 
in active professional life in the provinces to run up 
to Dublin to every meeting, and so there is a reason for 
putting on the Standing Committee men resident in or 
near Dublin. What has happened is this. There are 
a number of medical members of the Senate resident in 
Dublin— Sir Francis Cruise, Sir John Banks, who has 
not been able to attend to anything for some time ; 

Dr. Cox, Sir Christopher Nixon, and Sir William Thom- 
son. There are four Dublin medical men on the Stand- 
ing Committee. I don’t think that always Dublin in- 
terests and provincial interests harmonise. Dublin 
people try to get hold of all they can, and here we have 
four members of the medical profession in Dublin on 
the Standing Committee of this University, and there 
is no representative of Belfast. I am not speaking of 
this as a personal grievance at all— if I were asked to 
be a member of the Standing Committee, I could attend 
only for very special business — but there is positively no 
representative of the important School of Belfast on 
the Standing Committee — a school which is more im- 
portant than all the other colleges put together. 

2495. Most Rev. Dr. Healy. — M ay I make this ob- 
servation, that these four medical gentlemen don’t be- 
long to the same Medical school ? — I said they belonged 
to Dublin ; but it is all the same. What I wish to have 
is this— that the medical members of the Standing 
Committee should represent all the medical 
schools, provincial and Dublin, and we should 
have a fair opportunity of discussing matters there ; 
but all the work of the Medical Committee comes 
before the Standing Committee, and the Dublin 
gentlemen may use their position to nullify the 
action of the Medical Committee, of . which they 
are also members. I don’t wish to air any griev- 
ance, but to point out that in any reconstitution which 
might come outside the province of a Charter, the 
Medical Committee, that represents the important 
faculty of the University, should be independent, and 
not have its report sent through the Standing Com- 
mittee, but should go direct to the Senate. Their work 
should not be thwarted by another committee. I have 
nothing more to say on that. In regard to the objec- 
tions to the Fellowship scheme, I have said what I have 
to say on the origin of it. The Fellowship scheme was 
not an unanimous affair, but done under compulsion. 

The people who objected to it could do nothing. Then 
there is this feature of it. I don’t care much about 
the money ; what I do object to is that along with this 
there came to be a mortgage of the brains of Ireland to- 
one college — that is to say, one college and its fifteen 
Fellows has got the practical control of the examina- 
tions of the Royal University. All the other colleges 
are subordinate to it in point of influence, and that. 1 
hold, is a thing that must end. I care nothing about 
the money, but what I want to say is this, and I may 
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as well say it now, that there has been too much care 
taken of institutions and of teachers, and very little 
care taken of the individual student ; and my point is 
this, that the student is the person to be mainly con- 
sidered in the University, and that arrangements 
should be made whereby, as far as human power can 
go every student should be put m a position ot 
equality, and that all our legislation should centre on 
securing justice and fair play for the individual stu- 
dent I object, then, entirely to the whole Fellowship 
scheme, on the part of the students of Ireland, and of 
the colleges, both Catholic and Protestant, outside the 
University College, Dublin. As to objections to the 
constitution of the Board of Examiners, the Examin- 
ing Boards are constituted unfairly. The result is one 
set of students have got the benefit of being examined 
bv their own teachers — as to one-half on every exami- 
nation-while other students of Ireland are examined 
in a small part of their subjects by their own teachers, 
and others not at all. The system is radically 
had. Then I come to the urgent necessity of ap- 
pointing extern examiners in all the faculties. My 
attention was drawn to this particularly by the argu- 
ments urged by the advocates of a Roman Catholic Uni- 
versity, and bv the numerous successes at the ex- 
aminations of the Royal University gained by students 
from the Roman Catholic University College and the 
Roman Catholic School of Medicine. I investigated 
the matter, and came to the conclusion that such success 
has been due largely to the fact that these students had 
the advantage in competition of being examined, as 
regards one-lialf of every examination, by their own 
teachers, while other students were not ; and I have 
come to the conclusion that the statistics were valueless 
for the purpose for which they were cited. I hold that 
to put forward, as has been done, the fact that any 
college, especially the Roman Catholic University Col- 
lege, has secured a large number of successes, as a claim 
for another University, is to me utterly untenable. It 
does not touch the principle. I may mention two 
matters that have been brought prominently before my 
notice. The Archbishop of Dublin, Dr. W alsh, has 
written a book on the University Question, in which he 
puts forward this as an argument. No person disputes 
the ability of Roman Catholic students. Students of Ml 
religions are much on a par. His Grace claims that the 
amount of Catholic talent is great — a matter which no 
one disputes ; and puts this fact forward as a claim 
for a Catholic University. This was urged by a mem- 
ber of the Senate of the Royal University, Mr. Dease, 
in a letter to the Spectator* in which he compares the 
successes obtained by the University College, Dublin, 
as against the successes obtained by some other col- 
leges, and puts it forward as a claim for a Roman 
Catholic University. He also details some conversation 
a relative of his had with Mr. Disraeli about this busi- 
ness, and the expression was used — I give it from 
memory “ that now they had the ball at their feet, and 
that they had kicked it with some effect,” meaning that 
thev had got these honours and prizes. I say that this 
pointing out of the successes in competitive examina- 
tions between different colleges as a claim for a Roman 
Catholic University must have a most injurious mjlu- 
ence, and is a dangerous practice. This is a matter 
I brought before the notice of the Senate, and I 
was asked by the Senate to prepare a statement of the 
ground on which I proposed that extern Examiners 
should be appointed. That I did, and I think you 
will find there the grounds stated clearly of why extern 
Examiners should be appointed. + I dealt with the 
University as it existed — that is to say, T did not enter 
into the radical question of the constitution of the 
Examining Boards at all, but I entered into the ques- 
tion of improving the methods of examinations under 
existing circumstances, preliminary to a more com- 
plete investigation, and putting the matter on a 
thorough basis. That statement has been before the 
Senate, and the Committee, at several meetings, and 
we have got a certain length. I do not wish to cast 
any reflections on any person, but the matter has been 
proceeded with exceedingly slowly, and the stage we 
have reached, after having the whole matter, as I 
thought, settled in February, this year, as to extern 
Examiners in certain subjects, I find that _ some 
question has been raised as to what the meaning of 
the word “ extern ” is in relation to these Medical ex- 
aminations, though I think there could be no doubt 
about it. The matter has, therefore, been hung up 
till the present/ time, but I hope it will.be finally settled 
at the next meeting of the Senate, in October. We 


have taken ample time : we have taken two years to 
discuss it, and we have finished up by declaring that 
we have been talking for two years about a tiling 
don’t know anything about, and, positively, the con- 
sideration of the meaning of the word “ extern " 
lias been postponed in order that Dr. Sinclair and 
myself should attend and define what the meaning 
of “extern" is. I want to point out that the 
machinery is, somehow or other, wrong, that leads to 
such delay in such a small matter. I urea 
that it should be provided in any reorgnisj 
tion of the University, that extern Examiners in all 
subjects shall come in as a matter of course ; that there 
shall be no question about it. It is provided in the 
Victoria University, where there are three colleges, 
and the practice there is, regarding extern Examineis’ 
that no person connected with any one of the towns 
in which a University college existed should be ap- 
pointed as extern Examiner on the Examining Board in 
Medicine. That is what I. wanted in connection with 
the extern Examiners in this University in Medicine: 
that no person connected with Belfast, Cork, or Gal- 
way in Medicine — I don’t refer to Arts— should be 
on the Examining Board. 

2496. Connected with the town ? — Yes. We, in Bel- 
fast, know what is going on in Belfast, and every doctor 
in Dublin knows what is going on in Dublin. They 
know, in Dublin, what goes on in the Senate of the 
Royal University. 

2497. Lord Ridley.- -You are only speaking of the 
Faculty of Medicine? — Yes. In Ireland the course 
is perfectly clear, that no person in Dublin, Belfast, or 
Cork, should be an extern Examiner in Medicine It 
is totally different in Arts. It is an urgent necessity 
to have extern Examiners appointed, and we should 
have no discussions of this kind at all in the Semte. 
It should he by Charter, as in Birmingham Univer- 
sity, and the other Universities I have named. 

2498. Professor Butcher. — I see you say, in your 
Memorandum, that the scheme is to apply to “other 
Faculties ” ? — I have not entered into that. In my 
statement about extern Examiners I said the Medical 
Faculty was chiefly dealt with, and I left it to others 
more familiar with Arts to say what is meant by 
“extern" Examiners. I come now to more particular 
reasons. I have endeavoured to avoid dealing with 
persons in this matter, and, though it is necessary 
to complete my case, and show the urgent necessity, I 
wish you to understand that when I name persons I 
do not wish to hurt anybody. What I am going to 
say now deals with persons, and I only wish to make 
the Commissioners know how matters stand in this 
University in relation to certain examinations, for 
their own guidance as to the point, but not necessarily 
for publication, though I don’t heed in the least 
whether what I say is published or not. 

2499. Chairman. — I think we cannot take anything 
from you that does not form part of the record of the 
Commission ? — Then I will give it. I only wished to 
spare people. I now come to specific cases of unfair- 
ness. I do not wish to hide the matter. 

2500. You do it on your own responsibility ?— Cer- 
tainly. 

2501. We shall consider as to the publication of tte 
names ; but in the meantime, we must have them, 
you are to proceed? — I will take the whole responsi- 
bility. I have no hesitation about it. I come, 

to specific cases of unfairness. A case of a disease 
known as Syringo myelin; a very obscure and » 
affection of the spinal cord, was in the ^ Ricnmo 
Hospital, and was a “ show case,” in Dublin; f 
case was presented to the students at the Cluneal - 
animation for the M.B. degree. Now this is a sw 
of disease, a knowledge of which is only recent, 

I don’t suppose one doctor in ten thousand wo 
have been able to recognise a case of the sort. It * 
known as a very rare case, and, of course, the stnaen» 
in Dublin knew of this case. It was a “show case 
about Dublin, but what about the unfortunate stu- 
dents from other parts of the country? , 
think _ of that — with all the extensive 0001868 
Medicine and Surgery, to have such a , ra , T6 „ 
as that presented to the students who had 
any opportunity of meeting such a case. 
hardly conceive anything more likely to upset * R 
and do him an injury in his examination. Then 
was another case, in the Molesworth-street Hosp ’ 
which was, of course, known to the students atten 
+ See page 860. 
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. w but not known to others. This was presented 
ifthe examination. These are two cases of tmf air- 
fa, Then there is a question on a paper It is on 
n “ 09 nf the Royal University examination papers 
Pf,* about a disease called Com vara. It has 
Wn only recently described, but there was a case of 
kind I understand, in one of the Dublin Hos- 
pitals and one of the Examiners— I give his name, 
grimier Stoker — wrote a paper on this subject 
nfOtoxavara, which appeared in the British Medical 
journal of 1898. Now this disease was not in the 
ordinary text-books, and, even if it had been, I hold 
that for a Pass examination it was a totally unfair 
thin" to give.* - The unfairness consists in the fact that 
it was a new sort of case : a case that the student would 
not reasonably know anything about. I made a com- 
plaint about the case of Syringo myclia and the Moles- 
worth-street Hospital case to the Secretaries, and asked 
for an investigation, but nothing came of it. I wrote 
as follows to the Secretaries 

“20, College-square, East, 

“ Belfast, 

“ 1st December, 1899. 

“The Secretaries, 

“Royal University, Dublin. 


"Dear Sirs, — I have been informed, on what 
I consider good authority, of certain matters in 
connection with the Clinical examinations last 
autumn, which are of so grave a charac- 
ter that I purpose bringing them to the notice of 
the Senate at its next meeting, unless I have a satis- 
factory explanation in the meantime. It has been 
stated: — 

“1st. That at the Richmond Hospital a case of 
-what is known as Syringo-Myclia, a disease so 
rare that I question whether one practitioner in a 
thousand has ever seen, or would be able to diag- 
nose it, was presented to the students for examina- 
tion. This was a show case at the Richmond 
for a considerable period, and well known to the 
students attending there. 

“2nd. That a case of eye affection- in attend- 
ance at Moleswortli-street Hospital, and well 
known to students attending there, was likewise 
submitted to students at the Clinical. 

“3rd. That information about the cases on 
which students were to be examined at the Mater 
Misericordim Hospital, leaked out, and reached 
some of the students before the examination. 

“As to the Richmond and Molesworth-street 
Hospital cases mentioned, the charge is very 
specific, and easily investigated. As to the Mater 
Hisericordise leakage, it may be more difficult to 
get precise information. 

“ Will you kindly inquire, as soon as possible, in 
the proper quarters, whether these charges, or 
any of them, are well founded. 

“In an affair of such importance from various 
■points of view, it is necessary to have proper 
■official information. 

“ I may add that these matters are freely talked 
about in the Medical School here. 


“ Tours faithfully, 

'‘William; A. M'Keown.’’ 


I wrote in reply — 

“ 20, College-square, East, 
“ Belfast, 

“ 12th Jan.., 1900. 

“The Secretaries, 

“Royal University of Ireland, 

“ Dublin. 
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Alexander 
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“ Dear Sirs, — In reply to your letter of yester- 
day’s date, I make it a rule to take no action on 
the Senate without reliable, and, at the same time, 
producible, information. I have the former, but, 
perhaps, not the latter. I had thought it would 
have been within your duties to investigate a 
matter of this kind, and so afford me conclusive 
evidence, either for or against. I can, in the 
present circumstances, do nothing just now. 


“ Tours faithfully, 

“Wm. A. M'Keown.” 


I had a letter, of which I have not a copy, to say the 
Standing Committee would investigate, if I did so- 
and-so, if I produced evidence, but really I took no 
more notice of it in that direction. There was no 
necessity for anything more than I had done. All 
that was necessary to do was for the Standing Com- 
mittee, or the Secretaries, by their direction, to have 
asked whether facts were correctly stated. The 
authorities there could have told whether there 
was a case of Syringo myelia at the hospital. 
The Examiners could have told that. And the Moles- 
worth-street Hospital case could have been found 
out. There was no necessity for me taking any more 
trouble about it. I gave them all the infor- 
mation in relation to these cases I could. I 
saw no reason for doing anything more, and nothing 
more was done. I took other action. The matter 
was brought before the Senate, afterwards, by Dr. 
Sinclair, but nothing came of it. It was a case, 
they said, for investigation, but I resolved to have it 
brought before the Medical Committee, who would 
understand a thing of this kind better than the members 
of the Senate or any mixed committee. The 
whole matter was brought before the Medical 
Committee on the 24th February, 1900. There 
were present at that meeting the following : — 
Dr. M'Keown, as senior member of the Senate, 
occupied the chair ; Sir C. Nixon, Dr. Cox, 
Dr. J. W. (Browne, Dr. Sinclair, and Sir J. C. Mere- 
dith and Mr. M'Grath, Secretaries. The following re- 
solutions were passed: — 

Proposed by Dr. Sinclair and seconded by Dr. J. W. 
Browne, “That the Examiners be requested to confine 
their questions within the limits of the subjects treated 
in the text-books in common use in the Meldical Schools 
of the kingdom and to the cases which are met with in 
ordinary hospital practice.” 

Proposed by Dr. Sinclair and seconded by Sir O- 
Nixon, “ That Clinical Examiners shall not be allowed 
to examine candidates on the caseB under their own 
care." 


Reply of Secretaries. 

“Royal University, 

" Dublin, 

“ January 11, 1900. 

"Sir, — We shall lay your letter of Dec. 1, 
1899, before the Standing Committee at next meet- 
™S- We should not fed authorised to undertake 
the investigation you propose without direction 
from them. 

" We much regret that your letter has remained 
so long unanswered — it was overlooked owing to 
the absence, through illness, of Sir James Mere- 


dith. 

“Faithfully yours, 

“ J. C. Meredith, 

“J. M'Grath, 

JIT . ttt Secs. 

W. A. M'Keown, 

“20, College-square, East, Belfast.” 

* See letter from Dr. M'Keown to the 


There is no parallel for such resolutions in any Univer- 
sity in the kingdom. These are cases of specific unfair- 
ness. 

2502. Professor Rh$s. — W ere these resolutions car- 
ried? — Tes, unanimously. The influence of them 
was immediately felt in the future examinations. 
The Examiners had copies of these resolutions sent to 
them, and I think there has been no complaint since 
about the examinations. Now I come to another 
matter in another direction. I am going to deal with 
specific cases of unfairness by Examiners teaching pri- 
vately on the subjects in which they examine. At the 
very foundation of the University — and I was a mem- 
ber of the 'Senate from the first, and had been a 
member of the old Queen’s University — I knew the evils 
of the grinding system in Dublin, and at my sugges- 
tion, with a view of trying to correct! the evil and the 
influence of grinders at the examinations, the Senate 
passed the following resolutions. The resolution I am 
Secretary of the Commission, page 363. 
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D ubu h. going to read notv tvas passed on the 18th April, 1882 
S-pt, 25, 1901. ( see vol. 1, p. 55, Minutes of Senate), and is as fol- 
’ — - lows : — 

“ Resolvdd — That each person appointed as either 
Fellow or Examiner be required to undertake that 
he will not, while holding his Fellowship or Exami- 
nership, he engaged in teaching private pupils in 
the subject in which lie may be called upon to act as 
Examiner.” 

Again, in page 67, same volume — 

“That the resolution passed at. the meeting of the 
Senate of 18th April last, requiring each Fellow or 
Examiner to undertake ‘that) he will not, while 
holding his Fellowship or Examinership, be en- 
gaged in teaching private pupils in the subject in 
which he may be called upon to act as Examiner ’ 
be amended by adding after the word 1 Examiner ’ 
the words 1 or in any cognate subject.’ And that 
the Secretaries require the Examiners and Fellows 
already appointed to subscribe the amended under- 
taking.” 

Now, the reason for the passing of the second resolu- 
tion was this, that I had a hint that a man might be 
an Examiner in Medical Jurisprudence and teach 
Chemistry. The two are so associated that a man could 
teach what he liked in either subject. Now these re- 
solutions, though on record, remained in abeyance till 
1898, when charges were made by the IBelfast Medical 
Students’ Association against Drs. M'Weeney and 
Roche, and the following appears in the Minutes of the 
Senate of October 27th, 1898: — “Dr. M'Keown in- 
quired whether a complaint had not been received as to 
some of the Examiner's for tire Medical Degrees Ex- 
amination. The Secretaries stated they had that morn- 
ing received a letter addressed to the Senate from the 
Belfast Medical Students’ Association identical in 
terms with one which had been addressed to the Stand- 
ing Committee, and dealt with by them. The Minutes 
of the Standing Committee with reference to this 
matter were read as follows: — 25th October, 1898: — 
Read letter dated 24th October, 1898, from the 
Belfast Medical Students’ Association alleging that 
Dr. M’Weeney and Dr. Roche gave courses of 
lectures (“ grinds ”) immediately before the re- 
cent examination, and that Dr. M'Weeney dis- 
cussed in these lectures several of the questions asked 
on the paper on Pathology. Ordered that the substance 
of this complaint he communicated to Dr. M'Weeney 
and Dr. ■ Roche, and that they be directed to be in 
attendance at 12 o’clock to-morrow.” I think there is 
some error here. This must be from the Minutes of 
the Standing Committee. I have not got a copy of the 
Minutes of the Senate, but it is fully found there, 25th 
October, 1898 : " The Secretaries reported that they had 
received letters from Dr. Roche and 'Dr. M'Weeney 
with reference to the communications addressed to them 
by order of the Committee yesterday, and that both 
gentlemen were in attendance should the Committee de- 
sire any further information from them. The letter from 
Dr. M’Weeney stated that he had delivered a course of 
vacation lectures in Pathology and Bacteriology, com- 
mencing at the beginning of August and terminat- 
ing on 23rd September last, practically similar in every 
respect to his ordinary course which terminates shortly 
before the Spring examination, and that in such lectures 
he hail dealt systematically with the entire subject 
without any regard to what might or might not be 
asked at the examinations. The letter further stated 
that the course in question differed from his ordinary 
course in the following respect : (1) Its duration was 
shorter ; (2) it was not announced on the school pro- 
gramme ; (3) there was no roll call ; (4) the fees were 
paid to liimself directly ; (5) the class did not comprise 
a single student of the Catholic University School of 
Medicine, all being from Queen’s College, Cork. The 
letter added that the course was delivered at the sugges- 
tion of a leading medical practitioner in Cork, and that 
in delivering it Dr. M'Weeney did not consider that he 
was violating in any way the regulations of the Uni- 
versity.” It was moved by Dr. Leebody and seconded 
by Dr. Delany — “That the Standing Committee, hav- 
ing considered the letter of the Belfast Medical Stu- 
dents’ Association and the explanation given by Dr. 
M'Weeney in his letter of the . 25th October, regret 
that a course of instruction in violation of the regula- 
tions applying to Examiners should have been (however 
inadvertently) delivered, and require that this shall be 
avoided in future.” An amendment was moved by the 
Vice-Chancellor and seconded by Dr. Allman, " That 
the words ‘however inadvertently’ be omitted.” The 
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amendment having been put was declared lost and r 
resolution as proposed by Dr. Leebody was’alW? 
The letter from Dr. Roche stated that the allesat^' 
that he hail given courses of lectures (“ grinds * 
untrue, but that he had, as was his custom, 
course of practical demonstrations in the laboratorr i 
all his class, most of whom were not undergraduate 
of the Royal University, and that public notice of such 
course had been given. By direction of the Standinu 
Committee one of the Secretaries interviewed Dr. 
in the ante-room and learned from him that some of 
these practical demonstrations had been given m 
September last. Upon the motion of Dr. Lee- 
body, seconded by Dr. Delany, it was 
solved — “That the Standing Committee, having con- 
sidered the explanation given by Dr. Roche in his letter 
of 25th October and his statement through one of the 
Secretaries that lectures or demonstrations had been 
delivered by him in September, 1898, regret that a 
course of instruction in violation of the regulations ap- 
plying to Examiners should have been, however inad- 
vertently, delivered, and require that this shall be 
avoided in future. Ordered that the Belfast Medical 
Students’ Association bo informed that steps have been, 
taken to remove any cause of complaint in future. The 
Senate approved the action of the Standing Committee," 
2503. Professor Butcher. — Who was the Vice-Chan- 
cellor? — The late Mr. Redington. Now this violation, 
of the Regulations and putting students on a different 
basis, although pointing to the necessity of having ei- 
tern Examiners, points to altogether another matter, 
and that is, that the Regulations of the University 
have been practically inoperative, practically useless, 
and that Regulations of • another character must be 
adopted. And I say this, that any person who occu- 
pies the very important pQsition of Fellow of this Uni- 
versity, or of an Examiner in this University, ought 
not, for liis own credit, and for the credit of the Uni- 
versity and the institution with which he is connected, 
engage in any private teaching whatever. That I con- 
sider should be done, and I bring this tiling forward, 
not so much in support of the view that there should 
be extern Examiners, as that the University should re- 
quire that no person holding the position of Examiner- 
should give private teaching in any subject in connec- 
tion with the University. Now, as to suggestions for 
the reform of the governing body of the Royal Univer- 
sity. To settle this would require a special Commis- 
sion, as in the case of the London University. But 
certain things must be evident. In the first place, that 
persons associated with, and whose interests are bound 1 
up, more or less, with any other University in Ireland, 
which was a small country, should not be, as a matter 
of fact, on the Senate of the Royal University 
In the second place, suppose there be any nomi- 
nations by any body, care should be taken 
that persons hostile to the University should 
not, as at present in the Royal University, he 
put on its Boards. We have had persons, whatever 
you may say about other things, who had little know 
ledge of a University on this Board, and it is not pos- 
sible for them to understand, without a very consider- 
able time, what was going on. No person connected,, 
and whose interests are connected, with the Irish 
Medical Colleges should he upon it. I point to 
this, because it is a common thing in several Universi- 
ties to see that the President of the College or 
Physicians and Surgeons should be, as a matter of fact;. 
ex-officio put on the governing body of the University; 
but in a small country like this, where we question 
what good some of the licensing bodies do, these licens- 
ing bodies should not be on the Board of the Univer- 
sity, which is engaged in trying to elevate education. 
I would point out this, that at the present time the- 
University has in itself the elements for the formation 
of a very powerful governing body, through its college 
and its 5,000 graduates. That is to say, you can lity£ 
the educational bodies represented on the governor 
board such as at present, and then there should be, 
with the view of bringing the graduates into sympathy 
with the University, a large representation of graduates. 
Representation of Convocation should be increased, I w* 
not say anything about numbers, but it should be con- 
siderably increased in the different faculties. Then, 
again, to bring the University into harmony and sym- 
patby with the general community, it is not easy to a 
that with a University connected with the whole coun- 
try ; but still some persons of a public character shorn 
be connected with it, to bring it into touch wl .th ty.. 
general community. That would be useful, but it m* 5 
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nf -.vjgh so much with colleges. Then certain bodies 
® ‘ted with education, as, for instance, the Board of 
Technical Education, should be connected with it, with 
» view to harmonise University courses with that 
T?-ard Should there be representatives of the National 
and Intermediate Education Boards? It would strike 
one that there should be representatives of these 
Boards to endeavour to bring the courses into harmony. 
But there is this objection. The National Board of 
Education in this country is in a very unfortunate 
position, and we find that men are appointed on the 
Board, not because of their real ability, but because 
-they bold certain religious views, and you have the 
Education Board half Catholic and half Protestant, of 
different sorts. It is not pure and simple education, 
if you come to have education superintended by a 
Board like this ; you have introduced an element we 
want to keep out. Because gentlemen interested in the 
Churches would demand representation of the dif- 
ferent Churches. We have a National Education 
Board that we would be better preserved from. Tlie same 
applies to the Intermediate Board. Unless there is 
some means of having some representatives who would 
not come as the representatives of a Church, I see a 
radical difficulty in nominating these, as in England 
and Scotland. In the constitution can- should be taken 
that the Senate should be strong enough to rule the col- 
leges, that the colleges should not rule the Senate. That 
is not the case in the present Royal University. I now 
come to objection to the constitution of all the Queen’s 
Colleges. The government of the Queen’s Colleges is 
really in the hands of Dublin Castle. The appoint- 
ments of the Presidents are made by Dublin Castle. 


nor the graduates who have been educated in the Col- 
leges. have any interest in the College. I wilt not 
enter into the details of the relationship of the Council 
and the College. That is a matter of detail afterwards. 
This system of having the government of the College in 
the hands of the Government leads to intrigues and 
nnderhand doings that are not good for the Colleges, 
and the sooner it is ended the better. And what I 
would suggest is this. I have stated, as well as I could, 
the position of the different colleges, and T put aside 
the old colleges as types that could not he followed. If 
we want to develop things on modern lines, we will have 
to follow modern methods. We should like, in the re- 
constitution of the colleges, the adoption of representa- 
tive principles, and what occurs to me is this, following 
more or less the models with modifications to suit the 
circnmstances of Ireland — there slmnld be in each of 
the colleges what is called a Court of Governors, analo- 
gous to that in the Owens Collece ; not the same, but 
varied to suit circumstances. First. I would suggest 
there should be an officer not recognised in the United 
Eingdom. except in Scotland, and in connection with 
Ini versifies, vis., a Rector. The students in 
a Scotch University are represented by the 
Hector, and the Beetor is. as you are aware, 
elected by the students. The reason I mention 
tliis is that the mere introduction of a Rector in con- 
nection with a college — take Belfast College — gives the 
students an idea of importance ; it brings them to- 
cether. It made them realise that tVv had something 
tn work for and take pleasure in. Thev always ask°>! 
the mnst distinguished man that could he found to be 
their Rector. Thosp of Belfast College would, perhaps, 
go in for T/ord Bufferin, or some other person of pro- 
minence. Students as a rule want the most prominent 
man thev can get, and so he would he the reuresenta- 
tive of the students ; and T mention this specially. »(- 
♦honeh there is no precedent, because i* would hind the 
students together, make them think well of themselves. 

them to the College. Secondlv, the Principal 
should be elected by the Executive Council, and not 
appointed by Government. Now that would bring in 
an jV' Tlr ' r ^ aT1 ^ dement. The Council of the college 
would be verv interested, especially where von have 
competing colleges, in having the h«st Principal thev 
could vet. If they wanted to rlevelon Science, they should 
■EJ 8 J nan eminent in Science at the head of the cnl- 
Eon may have certain influences on the Council, 


hut 


. ••••* .*"•> are more likely to have a Council elected bv a 

apre Court of Governors, that would do their best for 
ne interest of the college, rather than hy nomination hy a 
t . individual, or hv members of Government, 

ich is ir>fln°nced bv private representations. Third, 
°te should be representation of graduates in the dif- 


ferent faculties according to numbers. The ab- 
sence of this is one of the greatest blots on ,5 

tlie colleges. The object of that is this, to 

bind the graduates to the college, and make them 

look at the college as their own, so that instead of, 
as now, being sent adrift over the world without a par- 
ticle of connection with the college, they would look on 
the college as the place in which they were educated, 
and to which they owed so much, and they would sup- 
port the college. At present, I know, while graduates 
of Queen’s College, Belfast, are apparently alive to tlie 
interests of the College, theyunfortunately do not approve 
of the policy of the President of the College and Pro- 
fessors being appointed as they are ; and it would tie 
extremely well to have these graduates interested in. 
and not hostile to, the College. I recommend that the 
graduates have a proper representation in the College. 
Then there should he representation on tlie Court of 
Governors of the Academic Body — what is called the 
Senate in modem colleges — consisting of Professors and 
Lecturers ; and I may note this, in connection with 
these Professors and Lecturers, that things have altered 
in colleges in the last twenty years. The subjects of 
no importance then are of the greatest importance now. 
Teachers have no position in the colleges whatever in 
these high branches. Some are appointed, under an old 
Charter, for life, some for seven years, and Lecturers 
have no position under the Charter at all, for instance, 
in such an important subject as Pathology, arid also 
Hygiene, one of the most important subjects in the 
world. I say all these petty artificial distinctions about 
colleges should be absolutely wiped out. That is to 
say, if a man is the teachijig head of a department, he 
should be on tlie Senate, and should not hav6 any sub- 
ordinate position, because, in the administration and 
regulation of the affairs of the college, it does not fol- 
low that a man who knows Botany should he more 
able in directing the affairs of a college than a man 
who is versed in Pathological questions. You want 
men of commonsense. A great number of them arc 
clever in their subjects, but you require all the brains 
for the general purpose of business of the whole of the 
Senate to work the affairs of the college satisfactorily. 
Then there should be representation of the Senate by 
faculties. In consideration of the development of Com- 
merce, it is absolutely necessary to have representation 
of Chambers of Commerce. I mention that in this 
respect — an ordinary University man does not know 
much of what Commerce means. Commercial men 
would be able to give great guidance in the direction 
of a Commercial Faculty. The Belfast Chamber of 
Commerce, I am told, has asked to be represented 
at this Commission, and has appointed members to ap- 
pear before you. 

2504. Chairman.— -That is so?— Then there should he 
representation of the City Council. Tlie Chamber of 
Commerce has on its Committee very able men. 
as a rule, very well educated men , so that you would 
have excellent representatives from Belfast, Dublin, or 
Cork. As to City Councils, X need not make any le- 
mark. In relation to City Councils I propose, or sug- 
gest, that the representative should not be a man taking 
the position simply because he was Lord Mayor. It 
should not be an cx-oflicio position at all. It should 
be made more important by an election by the City 
Council of the city in which the college is situated. 
They should have the power of electing some person. 

I will not say he should be a member of the Corpora- 
tion at all ; we have precedents outside. There is pro- 
vision made in England for the election of outside per- 
sons altogether. The City Council should have the 
right of election of some person, in order to bring the 
city authorities into connection with the college. Bel- 
fast College is greatly hampered for want of space, and 
I don’t see how it is going to develop. Beside the Col- 
leve there are the Botanic Gardens, which were worked 
at a loss by the company who had owned them. .Now 
the Corporation obtained the Botanic Gardens, and if 
there had been any interest of the Corporation on the 
College Council, the College might have had them 
for the extension of the College grounds. But they 
have no representative, and have no influence on the 
College Council, and the College Council has no in- 
fluence with the. Corporation ; indeed the Corporation 
has been rather hostile to the College, than the reverse. 
Then there should certainly be a Member of Parliament 
selected bv the Council from the City of Belfast, and 
there should he a selection of representatives m Parlia- 
ment for the provinces. This is a provision 
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that is made in Wales and England. The fact is, 
that the representation on some of the English 
colleges is a most elaborate affair. Everything and 
everybody is represented, but I would not like to go 
into all that. There is provision made in some of the 
English colleges for the representation of members of 
Parliament for certain districts. The governing body of 
the College or the Council has the right of nominating. 
They nominate the persons they think most suitable 
as members of the governing body. Then again, there 
should be representation of the Technical Board of the 
city to bring it into contact. Take such a man as Sir 
James Musgrare, he would be invaluable on the Board 
of the College of Belfast, being thoroughly acquainted 
as he is with all these subjects. Then comes the ques- 
tion, with the view of getting money, of the representa- 
tion of donors and subscribers. I wish to see the repre- 
sentation of money. In the English colleges the mere 
giving of a certain sum of money entitles a man, to be 
a governor or to nominate a governor. Another pro- 
vision is if a company gives three or four donations 
amounting to a certain sum it has a certain right 
of nomination, but I don’t see the advisability of that. 
Then the Crown grant some money, and might ask the 
right of nominating, say, three or four representatives. 
But there is no necessity that the Crown, because it 
gives money, should be represented on the Board at 
all. Take the Scotch Universities, and you will find a 
very large endowment by the iCrown, yet the Crown is 
not represented on the Boards of these Universities ; and 
take again Maynooth, although it has been granted a 
good deal of money, and the Presbyterian College like- 
wise, the Crown has no nomination to these colleges. I 
don’t see any reason for Crown nominees. As to the Coun- 
cil, there should be an Executive Council. I will not go 
into the details of that. It is a matter of such detail 
that if the principle were determined it would have to 
be arranged. If you had a Council you would have 
representatives of the Board of Governors electing a 
certain number, but I will not go further into that. 
Then the Senate should consist of all the teachers of 
the different departments. 


2505. Dr. Staekib. — What is this body that you hare 
been describing? — I am making suggestions for the re- 
modelling of the constitution of the Queen’s Colleges. 


2506. But what ia the body you have been describing ? 
—The first body was the Supreme Court of Governors. 
Then you could have a Council of fifteen or twenty — 
the detail I won’t go into further. And then you would 
have the academic body, which would regulate the 
courses of study. 


2507. What you call the Senate? — Yes. It should 
be composed of all the teachers in all the main and 
special branches, and all artificial distinctions should 
be abolished. The advantages likely to result from 
having a Board on such representative lines are, first 
of all, increased support from the public— the college 
brought into contact with the public. The public will 
not support to any material extent any institution that 
is under the control of the Government. I wish to 
refer now to the effort that has been made to increase 
the endowment of Queen’s College, Belfast. A great 
deal of trouble has been taken in regard to it, and it 
has been called a Movement for the Better Endowment 
of the College. Now, a movement must be a matter 
not of an individual — the giving of, say, £5,000 or 
£10,000— it must be taken up by the general mass, and 
that has not been the case. There has not been a 
general taking up of the scheme at all by the general 
public, although a very creditable sum has been 
obtained. Some wealthy men have contributed to it. 
Then support from the graduates I look to as the second 
advantage. I have told you that graduates of Queen’s 
Colleges have no connection with the colleges, no organic 
connection. Once their education is over they go over 
the world and they never think more of the college. 
I want to have the graduates represented on the govern- 
ing body of the college so as to have their support. I 
wish to have their sons and daughters sent to the col- 
lege. Then University students as a rule come from 
the professional classes — the doctors, clergy, and 
lawyers are the chief supporters of University Educa- 
tion, and if you offend them you know what happens. 
They simply go elsewhere, as at the present time the 
graduates have been annoyed at proceedings in this coun- 
try in connection with University Education, and the 
students are going in masses almost away from this coun- 
try. I know that myself. I saw a young gentleman, who 


had been in South Africa — a young doctor of five vear ... 
standing, a pupil of my own— and he told me of hioKr. 
knowledge of six persons who would have been educat i 
in Belfast but for the unfortunate position of affair.™ 
this country, and they were sent to Edinburgh instead 1 
It is not to be forgotten if the graduates have an in 
terest in the college they are extremely likely to support 
it. There are plenty of men who would support th 9 
college if you only let them know that the college is 
going to be developed and that they have an interest in 
it. I believe you will find a great many 
have taken honours and prizes at Queen's Col- 
lege, Belfast, will come in and assist the Col- 
lege. I know some will do it, and then tie 
precedent will be established. Another matter that 
representative government would bring about for the 
colleges would be the prevention of unfortunate con- 
flicts between Professors and Presidents and between 
the Professors themselves. I need not go further than 
refer to the unfortunate position of Cork. A few years 
after its foundation there was a dispute of a most bitter 
kind between the President and the Professors and the 
Council of the College in relation to their rights under 
the Charter, and the Professors complained to the 
Government most bitterly about the position they held, 
and the President and some of the Professors were not 
actually on speaking terms. This resulted in the 
appointment of a Royal Commission to have this 
wretched business cleared up. The Commission 
censured the President and Professors in the 
strongest terms. And within the last three or 
four years a small matter of the same kind took 
place in Cork. There was a great dispute between the 
President (Dr. Slattery) and the Council regarding the 
relative position of the President and the Council, and 
there was a visitation. Mr. Justice Holmes was one 
of the Commissioners, and after investigation he passed 
the most severe censure on the President of the College 
and on the whole of the body on worrying themselves 
about such petty tilings, which he said never should 
have occurred. Now, a local governing body would end 
all that. The fact is there would be no room for such 
a thing. A great advantage in this would be that the 
business affairs of the College would be managed by 
the Board, which would he far better than an Academic 
Board. At present the Professorial body and the Pre- 
sident of the College go about begging for subscriptions 
for an endowment fund. I think it rather lowers their 
position the begging for subscriptions. The manage- 
ment of the financial affairs of the 'College would be 
far better in the hands of the Governing Council, on 
which they would have a representation. 


2508. Most Rev. Dr. Healy. — W ho manages the 
financial affairs? — The Council of the College-the 
Executive Council : that is to say, the Professors. The 
President of the College is the President of the Coun- 
cil. The whole of the affairs of the College are man- 
aged by this Professorial body. The accounts are 
audited by some Government Board ; that is all I know 
about it. _ There is a matter that strikes me that is 
worth noting. We have extern students in the Eoyal, 
as in the London University. I don't think much 
of the division of the students into extern and intern 
in the London University, because, if I have to express 
an opinion at all about this matter, I would say the 
unfortunate student who has little money to study, 
and is able to push himself forward to take a U nI " 
versity degree, being examined by Professors whom 
he has never seen, shows an amount of fibre and 
pluck that deserve recognition, and may be the makings 
of a better man than one who was brought up in a 
better social position, and with all the advantages ot 
tutors, and everything that could push him forward. 
Instead of classifying them (and we have students not 
educated in the colleges affiliated with the University)! 
I would suggest that such a thing would not 
be done, but an effort should be made to indnee the 
extern students at some time to come into the colleges. 
I think it would be a prudent and wise step, in order 
to extend the influence of colleges, and promote the 
education in colleges, to allow extern students to 
become intern students of the colleges, and register 
under the rules of the colleges, say, in Belfast, Com 
or University College in Dublin, for a J*® 
preceding their degrees. It is a total mistake t 
say that education can only he given in certain colleges, 
because you must remember that students in the 
year are very junior, and Universities turn J® 
a great many persons who can give a perfect edn- 
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„.finn in schools for, say, the first two University 
Examinations in Arts. There is no room for all grad- 
tes in Arts to become Professors, so that actually, 
•lriioiizh people are blind to it, there is an immense 
" of very excellent teachers, who can teach 
Sente, who, in fact, if in the colleges, might be 
counted almost in the position of tutors, and then, 
sfter they have had this education from extern per- 
L. who are perfectly able to give it, they should come 
no for a year or two to a University college, where they 
should have the advantage of having some more highly 
educated and better paid teachers. That is the educa- 
tion I mean. I have little to say as to the Scholarships 
in connection with colleges. I hold there should be 
Borne means taken in this country to try and secure 
that the Scholarship and Prize Honours should be 
riven to those who need them, and it should always be 
a matter of honour that the son of a rich man should 
not consent to take a prize from the college, but 
should allow it to go to the more needy students. I 
noticed, in my investigations of Scotch Universities, 
where they have such ample prizes, what has hap- 
pened in the University of Aberdeen? There may be 
some other explanation given by those who know all 
about the real internal working of the University, but I 
notice that there are quite a number of persons in 
the Bursary list, who are noticed as having declined 
to accept their prizes. That is the only University in 
which I find any such record. 

2609. Professor Butcher. — I think there may be 
other explanations. I doubt if it is owing to that. 
They may hold better prizes from the schools and not 
care to take University prizes ? — That may be it. 

2510. There are great difficulties in making out 
this system, in Scotland, of the prizes, and, perhaps, 
we will speak of that afterwards? — Yes. Then the 
next point is about the provision of £6,000 a year for 
the Roman Catholic University College. I have only 
to say this : I would be delighted to have it paid off, 
So far as I am personally concerned, I don’t care how 
much money it is, but the claim of the control of the 
University Examinations is, to my mind, a very 
serious matter, and to give the Senate of the Univer- 
sity a free hand, all these claims to an undue influ- 
ence or position should be put an end to. The same 
applies to the Magee College. There can be no doubt 
additional endowments are required in certain colleges. 
No doubt colleges require the scientific departments very 
much more amply developed. There is not apparatus, 
and there are not the teachers required for Science in 
any of the colleges. You will have evidence, I am 
sure, about that. The next point is the objection to 
the establishment of small or sectarian Universities in 
Ireland. I have a general objection to that. .The 
establishment of small and, especially sectarian Uni- 
versities, as far as I see — so far as the professional 
classes are concerned, they will be bound to be opposed 
to it— would lower the qualifications of good institu- 
tions. In America, where they have so many small 
Universities, University degrees are little prized. Only 
individuals who look into the thing know the high 
character of some of the American Universities, but 
the general lowering of the character as regards the 
foreign opinion is illustrated by the fact that we don’t 
think anything of American degrees in this coun- 
try, simply because of the large number of small Uni- 
versities _ that exist. This matter especially concerns 
the medical profession. A large number of Medical 
graduates of this University are scattered every- 
where. The Medical graduates of this University look 
upon the degrees, although they object to the character 
of . ™ 0 examination, and many things in connection 
with the University, as of the highest character, 
fu fact, we don’t consider there are University 
“grees in the kingdom superior to the University 
degrees of the Royal University. It does not matter, 
M course, to me, or to other people who have a settled 
position, about University degrees, nor to Professors 
in colleges, but take the young man of a few years’ 
standing of even ten or fifteen, or twenty years, who 
• a y “J"! perhaps, have a very good position, and 
Ji, settled in England — once his University is 
aMUshed his _ medical competitors would say : 

. has received the degrees of a defunct Uni- 
ersity. It was such a wretched thing that 
|t was abolished.” So this affects the young 
specially in a very serions manner. I will give 
e figures which, I think, you will find interesting, 
courses of the Royal University, for 
, Ci j] degree. I have analysed the whole of the 
ents— the history of the students who have taken 
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their M.B., B.Ch., and B.Obst., for 1900, and I find 
the following: — One passed in ten years; that 
was his period from his First Examination in Arts 
up to taking his degree. Eight passed in nine years, 
7 in eight years, 10 in seven years, 16 in six years, 
and only 11 in five years. Five years is the term, 
as I understand, and only about one-fifth passed the 
degree examination in the shortest time. The great 
bulk took six, seven, and eight years. That gives you 
an idea of what we think of the Medical degree of 
the Royal University, and, speaking about the name: 
the interference with the name of the University is a 
very great matter. One of the greatest blunders in 
connection with the abolition of the Queen’s was the 
destruction of the name. Many alterations might 
have been made, and still, if the continnation of the 
name had been kept up it would have been a good 
thing. The name is a great matter, and a great deal 
of the hostility and dissatisfaction entertained by grad- 
uates of the old Queen’s University to the Royal, and 
everything in this country, was caused by the aboli- 
tion of the name. There is a want of continuity 
created at once. The Queen’s University was 
abolished. Now we have another, of twenty years 
standing, and now, if we have another it will be, well, 
young again. _ As to the advantages of continuing to 
grant decrees in Arts, Law, and Engineering by exami- 
nation alone, it is my opinion that it woula be unwise, 
considering the circumstances of this country, to en- 
force attendance at certain colleges to qualify for a 
degree in Arts. As to the Faculties of Law and 
Engineering, I express no opinion. I referred 
to the exaggeration of the advantages of attend- 
ing college, that is to say, there are many 
competent teachers outside of college, and in a 
poor country like this it would be a great hardship 
to cut off poor students in the country from obtaining 
degrees simply because they have not the money to 
come to town, pay for lodgings, and attend classes, 
especially, when they can have a very fair education 
elsewhere. Take into account the women’s colleges, 
which are so admirably organised, and do so much 
good work. I have heard and read a great deal about 
the improvement in students from rubbing against 
each other in college. When that is analysed, it really 
amounts to very little. Students go into the class- 
room ; they hear a lecture. That does not do muph 
for students, from the mere contact there. The con- 
tact comes, really, in the students’ hall, if there are 
such places, and the cricket field, and in their amuse- 
ments j that is where it comes in. I don’t think, as 
far as I can see, there is any immense advantage from 
merely sitting in the same class-room, but there is in 
social relations in college with residence, but certainly 
not in the class-room. In a scientific department 
every man must work out his own problem for himself, 
and the mere fact of students meeting each other there 
has very little influence ; only the inferior student in 
contact with a man of greater power will have the ad- 
vantage, hut still, only in a sense. In any event, it is 
absolutely necessary for the development of Science 
that men should be trained in colleges, and they are 
bound to have that association in class-room if you 
will, whatever good it may do. I have said what I 
think about intern and extern students, and I think 
the artificial distinction is hardly desirable, and you 
will see from the returns of this University the enor- 
mous number of students who study privately. They 
may have private tutors, as in Oxford, where the teach- 
ing is done by tutors, and not by Professors. We can- 
not tell from the returns what teaching these students 
have had who have passed from private study. I 
come to the matter as to the desirability of halls of 
residence, under the control of various Churches, to 
ensure real security for the faith and morals of the 
various students. We all know there are many halls 
of residence now, in fact, they are springing up. 
In Victoria University there are three or four. The 
Church of England has one hall of residence under the 
control of a person nominated by the Church. Quakers 
have another, and there is another hall of residence, 
but I do not remember the name of the denomination. 
In the University of Wales there are quite a number 
of halls of residence — halls for women. In Edinburgh 
attempts have been made to get halls of residence for 
men and women, so that it seems to be rather in popu- 
lar favour just now. I wish especially to draw Bishop 
Heal/s attention to this in relation to halls of resi- 
dence. In my very discursive reading I came upon 
what I look upon as very interesting. As you are 
aware, there are agricultural colleges in this country, 
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and the question arose as to having hails in -which the 
students who were passing a course of agricultural 
study should reside. Now the bishops of the Catholic 
Church, at their last meeting, in Maynooth, last year 
—I don’t remember the date— but in their circular I 
find the following passage, which I will read : They 

are speaking of the agricultural colleges: — “But in 
putting their powers ” — they are speaking of the Agri- 
cultural Boards and the County Councils— “ under the 
Agricultural Act in force in town and country, our 
local bodies in Catholic districts will, we are sure, 
shape their course in accordance with the principles 
which we, their pastors, have always laid down on 
educational questions. In particular, great care has 
to be taken in establishing residential colleges of any 
kind, and the great waste of public money, and the 
other evils that befell the old agricultural colleges 
under the Commissioners of National Education,- be- 
cause they ran counter to the Catholic principle, should 
act as a warning to those who are confronted with the 
same problem which they failed to solve. The essential 
error made in their constitution was, Catholic youths 
were asked to live in the same dwellings with others 
of different religions, and, often under non-Catholic 
Presidents. In such a system it was obvious there 
could be no security for the religious belief and moral 
training of these students, and the colleges founded, on 
it might readily become hotbeds of vice and irreligion. 

If residential colleges are to be set up they should be 
placed under the control of some religious body 
which would take the place of parents for tire young 
students, and, while giving them technical instruction, 
would prepare them to take their places as useful 
members of society. If there is a question of a mere 
day class the same objections do not hold ; yet even 
here we think it will be found the nearer the technical 
education system approximates to the lay educational 
institutions in existence, the healthier and more useful 
they will be.” Residence seems to be the chief thing. 
The attendance in day classes is not a matter of very 
material importance, and I would say, from- my ex- 
perience of students in college, and Professors, that 
neither students nor professors ever interfere with stu- 
dents of another religion. Of course, there might be 
some very zealous persons who would do very, very 
foolish things ; but the thing is utterly unknown to 
me, and, so far as regards persons teaching ever saying 
a word to, hurt the feelings of students, it is alto- 
gether foreign to my knowledge, and no man is fit to 
be a Professor in a college who would say a word to 
hurt any person’s feeling in the matter of religion ; 
but such a thing is altogether foreign to my experi- 
ence. Take all the courses in this Royal University, 
or any University — take the whole Medical course. 
There is not a single point, that I know, in which 
anything religious would ever touch. Take the Arts 
course. Excluding Mental and Moral Philosophy, 
and Modem History, I really fail to see how 
students meeting in a class-room could have their 
religious opinions interfered with. It is said if 
it is a mere day class that it does not signify much. 
It seems to me there should be no great difficulty in 
settling Irish questions — much more easily than is anti- 
cipated if students had residence under the control of 
persons who had the confidence of their respective 
Churches. Women graduates are not entitled to be 
members of Convocation. Ought women graduates to 
i . y°u have women graduates, who have 
got certain interests in the Universities, I see 110 
reason why they should not have votes, like men. 
The next point is the desirability of causing all candi- 
dates for degrees to register as members of Convoca- 
tion, as in the Scotch Universities. It is a remark- 
able fact that m the Royal University students are 
not required to' register as members of Convocation. 
The immense majority of Arts graduates don’t register 
at all, so we really know nothing about the Arts grad- 
uates of the Royal ; we know about the Medical, be- 
cause they are obliged to register on the Medical Regis- 
ter, but the Arts graduates we know nothing about. They 
are utterly unknown to the University. The Scotch sys- 
tem is excellent All the Universities have their grad- 
uates, with their addresses, in their Calendars, so if 
yon want to know what is the occupation of any grad- 
uate of a Scotch University, .or to find out how many 
are teachers, or how many are doctors, or lawyers, or 
architects— -how many follow different professions— you 

for 1 w ? u ¥ s ®y tllat ah candidates 

for degrees should be required to register, as in Scotch 
„ members of Convocation. On Si. qS 
■boa of representation : if Parliament continues’ the 


representation of Universities, the Royal University 
should have representation. This University is at a 
very great disadvantage, and is in an inferior position 
in this respect. There are upwards of 6,000 graduates 
Small Universities have representation : St. Andrews' 
at present, combined with Edinburgh, and, 1 think' 
another, has representation. Here, if anythin 
turns up in relation to the Royal Umversitv 
no one can speak for it, or say anything for us, in p a j! 
liament, and I think that puts the graduates of this 
University in an inferior position. That, I think, 
we should try to do something to rectify. That 
is to say, if the Government introduce a Be- 
distribution Bill in any form, and continued repre- 
sentation of Universities, the Royal should have repre- 
sentation. I think I have exhausted all that occurs to 
me now in relation to the various points, and I am 
much obliged to you for listening to me. 

2611. Chaibman-. — Y ou have covered a great deal of 
ground? — 'Well, I have taken a good deal of trouble in 
the matter. 

2512. You have taken a good deal of trouble on our 
behalf in framing those elaborate tables, and I assure 
you we shall find them very useful ? — I hope so. 

2513.. Most Rev. Dr. Healy. — There are only a few 
points that I wish to call attention to. The first is in 
reference to the proposed reconstruction of the Queen'i 
Colleges. I suppose you would admit it would be de- 
sirable to adopt such a scheme of reconstruction or 
reform as would be applicable to the three Queen's 
Colleges? — Yes. 

2514. If possible bring them into harmony with the 
popular feeling in their respective districts ? — Yes. 

0515. It struck me that your ideas on the point, 
with a great many of which I agree, are very demo- 
cratic? — Yes. 

2516. When you spoke of the Court of Governors or 
the governing body, might I ask would they have the 
appointment of Professors for your school? — No. What 
I propose is this : The Executive Council should have 
the appointments ; the Court of Governors is too big a 
body. The Council should have the power of appoint- 
ing Professors. 

2517. Would dhey also have the financial control!— 
Yes, the whole business control of affairs. 

2518. I take it for granted that the Council would 
be the real governing body, arid the others only a 
nominal governing body? — No. I did not go into de- 
tails, because it is easy to get them, hut the -Court of 
Governors is the final governing body. All statutes, 
all new movemeets, and new regulations should come 
before the Court of Governors. Nothing can he done 
without the final approval of the Court of Governors. 

2519. Don’t you tlunk that body which has the power 
of the appointment of the officials of the college and the 
financial control of the revenues of the college is the 
effective governing body of the college? — Oh, it ii 
meant to be so. 

2520. You would give all these posts to the President 
and Professors? — Oh, no. 

2521. Would you explain generally the constitution 
of the governing body ? — I idid not go into that in great 
detail, but what I mean is there should be on the 
Council representatives nominated by the Court of 
Governors. The 'Court of Governors is too big, and the 
number of representatives which it would have on the 
Court of Governors, that is nob a matter that any indi- 
vidual could be expected to go into, but there should bo 
a certain number, .whether five, ten, or fifteen I cannot 
say, but I suppose there should be five or six repre- 
sentatives of the Court of Governors on the governing 
body of the Council. 

2522. Would _ there be any other representatives 
on the Council but representatives of the Court 
of Governors? — There must be representatives of the 
Senate. The Rector or President, for instance, 
should, as a matter of course, be on the Governing 
Council. 

2523. You do not undertake to Idefine for us the pro- 

posed powers of the Senate. I have the vaguest idea* 
of the powers of these bodies under your scheme. The 
only thing I am really concerned with is this, the com- 
position of what I would call the real governing body, 
that would have the appointment of Professors aud the 
financial control ; that is what I look upon as the real 
governing body ?— There should be representation of the 
Court of Governors by the election of a certain numb® 
of its members. ’ ...... 

2524. If you once elect the Professors and give them 
the financial control, with no effective body “ 
check them, what is to prevent them raising their 
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ulariM indefinitely?— I don't propose that the -Court of 
OnVernors will consist only of Professors. It will con- 
Ifst of » gre at n umber of representative persons. 

2525. But this Council is composed mainly of Prcfes- 
, ors jJComposed of persons nominated by different 
todies. Professors should have representation by the 
Principal who, as a matter of course, should be on the 
Governing Council, and a certain number of the Profes- 
sors we will say five, who would represent the different 

^25!& Would you have any objection to-morrow or 
some other day to send us a more definite scheme as to 
the construction of the different bodies to which you 
refer— the Court of Governors, the Council, arid the 
Senate / — I will do that with the greatest pleasure, but 
I did not think it was exactly the place for me as a 
witness to draw up a scheme which a lawyer would 
require perhaps a day or two to do, and satisfy all the 
different interests. 

2527. But it would be very important to have your 
exact notions on these points ? — I will do what I can. 

2528. Would not it be a natural thing that the heads 
of the Presbyterian Church in Belfast, both of the sub- 
scribing and the non-subscribing Presbyterians, should 
have what you might call ex off icio places on the execu- 
tive body of that college ? — My view upon that is this : 
There is ample opportunity for the different Churches 
to have representation if they choose to come in through 
the ordinary course of qualifying for power by taking 
degrees in Arts, and if any religious body does not con- 
sider it to its real interest to allow its students for the 
Church to attend college and take degrees in Arts I do 
not think that body should have any ex-officio repre- 
sentation. 

2529. I must say I am myself under the impression 
that they do require generally degrees in Arts, and 
I am under the impression that the Moderators for the 
time being of the two Presbyterian bddies are ex off icio 
Visitors of Belfast College ?— ■ 1 am not dealing with what 
Belfast has been, but with what I think it ought to be. 

2530. Would it not be desirable to retain a provision of 
the kind by which these gentlemen who represent the in- 
terests of a great portion of the graduates should have 
a voice in the management of the college ? — They would 
have.it directly in their power through the graduates ; 
that is to say, they could be elected. 'Suppose you take 

2531. But you would not give them any special privi- 
lege whatsoever? — I see bbjections to it, because un- 
fortunately in secular education in this country gene- 
rally the clerical interests come in so much and over- 
rule and over-ride everything. I have got no objection 
to members of the clerical profession being on any- 
thing, but I don’t wish them to pose simply as clergy- 
men and over-rule and over-ride all lay education and 
fey professions! 

2532. How could two gentlemen over-rule a much 
larger body in the fashion you describe? — If clergymen 
oome ui as men, and from their personal qualities and 
abilities, and not merely because they chance to be 
members of any particular Church, I have no objection 
to clergymen being there in that capacity, but if they 
are to rule other members of the Senate because they 
are clergymen and represent Churches then I dissent. 

2533. I take it for granted that being Moderators 
they would he scholars and gentlemen as a matter of 

iv ^ es ’ * ^ D °t meaH to convey any such thing 
as that they would not ; but what I am speaking of is 
this : I speak specially for the medical profession. I 
wo cannot, allow the interference of any clerical 
“^whatever in the matter of medical education. 

2534. I think they have very little desire to interfere ? 
—I think it is wise not to. 

2535. With regard to the representation of graduates 
on the Board of Governors, do you know of any insti- 
tution where graduates are represented, not on the Con- 
vocation of the University, hut on the governing body 
0 f .^.“^ e 8 e ? — I don’t know that I do ; but I was not 
pided simply by precedents, because precedents are 

omehmes very bad. What I was thinking of was a plan 
the unfortunate want of sympathy, want of 

pport, and want of association of the graduates with 

e colleges would be removed, and for another reason, 
yie ““hone of a college should really be the graduates, 
a Z *° ba7e an instance, to the appointment of 

j_>. Professor. It comes before the Board, on 

l, are representatives of the medical profes- 
not ° w ' sb Choirs for themselves. You could 
nad more competent persons to judge of the oapa- 
* The Irish University Question : 


city and right of any candidate to be a Professor than 
the Medical Governors. I think a college would be , 
immensely strengthened by having representatives of 
graduates of the different faculties on the Council. 

2536. Coming to University College, Dublin, you have 
outlined a proposal here which I am glad to see you do 
not proceed with to ascertain its interest in the Royal 
University and pay it off. Did you not outline a 
proposal here to ascertain its pecuniary interest at 
present in the endowments of the Royal University, 
compound it, pay them off, and have done with them? 
—‘What I said was this — - 

2537. I have it here: “Should it appear that the 
Roman Catholic University College has any vesteld in- 
terest in the funds of the Royal University, the extent 
of its interest should be be ascertained and liquidated 
in order that the Royal University may be freed from 
the undue influence of University College"?*’ — I am 
here in the presence of some very eminent lawyers. I 
simply raise the question, and what I do say is this : 
The University College, Dublin, should have its money 
directly, and not in an underhand way, from the Royal 
Universitv ; I care not whether it be £100,000 or 
£5,000. 

2538. But the sum would really be represented by the 
process of liquidation, and the interest derived there- 
from? — I have no interest in the sum. I simply raise 
the question. I say it should be paid off, and paid 
liberally off. 

2536. Would you have any objection to endow Uni- 
versity College ? — Not the least. 

2540. To endow and equip University College so as to 
fib it for its University work in the same liberal man- 
ner as Trinity College, for instance, or even Belfast 
College, would be equipped and endowed?— Not the 
slightest objection. I have no personal objection to the 
endowment of University College. 

2541. You object to what you call sectarian Univer- 
sities. What is a sectarian. University? I gather, for 
instance, from an interesting speech of yours that you 
are in favour of mixed education in general and object 
to sectarian? — Yes. 

2542. Would you define what you mean by a sectarian 
University? — I define a sectarian University as a Uni- 
versity under the control of any Church or the nominees 
of any Church. 

2543. But you would not object, I presume, to have 
a Church or its colleges represented on the government 
of the University? — That I have answered already. I 
have said that if a Church — of course, remember, we 
are speaking of the representation of a Church — that it 
may come in in other ways. Suppose you had Cork 
College put on representative principles, there is no 
reason in the world why somebody with the power of 
election should not appoint yourself or the Bishop of 
Limerick on the governing body. 

2544. We will come to a concrete fact, and perhaps 

we shall get it better. Is Belfast a sectarian College ? — 
Certainly not. , • 

2545. Nevertheless there appears to be a dominant 
Presbyterian influence there ? — I don’t see it ; and if 
there is I wish it removed. 

2546. Don’t you admit that the President has always 
been a Presbyterian ?— The President has been a Pres- 
byterian, but certainly not through the desire of the 
graduates of the University. 

2547. I did not ask that?— Or the desire of the com- 

2548. I am only speaking of the fact. I want to as- 
certain whether, according to your own definition, this 
is a sectarian institution ?— No, it is not, for the college 
is not under the control of the Church, and the Presi- 
dent is not the nominee of the Church. 

2549. You say that a sectarian University is one 
in which any Church, or the colleges of any Church, 

have a dominating influence?— Yes. , 

2550. It appears to me that in Belfast the Presby- 
terian Church have de facto a dominating influence I— 

I don’t see ft. , . . , 

2551. Is it not a fact that the claim is made, that 
the President should be a Presbyterian clergyman ?— 

I know that claim, and object to it. 

2552. Will you please answer the question directly— 
is it not a fact that they have made that claim?— I 
know that in Archbishop Walsh’s book it ^atedthat 
Mr. Balfom made a speech, in which he said that the 
Committee of the Presbyterian OjuTch 

President of the College should be a Presbyterian 
clergyman. 

Address by Dr. M’teown, 1900. _ g ;; 
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2553. Do you believe that Mr. Balfour made that 
speech? — I don’t know. .It ia quoted m the Arch- 


bishop’s book. I know nothing more about it 

2554. It was delivered before the public?— It makes 


n °2555 er it never was questioned, and there can harfly 
be any doubt about the fact?— I object entirely to that 
2556. The question asked is not whether you object 
to this or not ; I only want to ascertain the nature of 
the fact whether the dominating influence exists or 
not ?— I know nothing of it. . .. 

2557 Do you think that the letter was written or 
the speech made?— I take it that it was. 

2558. Is it not a fact that for many years the great 
majority of the Professors in the College have been of 
•n.. -p-oeViir+prian nersussion ? — I really don t know. I 


the Presbyterian persuasion ?— I really don’t 
never went into that. . . , , „ _ r ,, 

2559. "We have the statistics before us? — Very well. 

That does not advance matters much. . 

2560. 71 per cent., as far as I can ascertain, of the 

students, were Presbyterians?— Well? . 

2561. Don’t you think, therefore, if the Presbyterian 
Church claims that the President should be a Presby- 
terian, and if it has three-fourths of the teaching staff , 
and also the great body of the students, Presbyterians ; 
and if, as Dr. Porter said, they never could get on as 
they have done without the Presbyterian College over 
the way, don’t you think the dominating influence there 


2577. I will repeat the question again, and 1 triii 
vary it a little. You are in favour of the principled 
liberty of conscience? — Yes. 

2578. Do you think it is in accordance with the pm. 
ciples of liberty of conscience that you, when you 
fer the mixed system of higher education for yourself, 
should also impose it on the great majority of the hid 
people, who repudiate it ? — I have not said that I wished 
it thrust it on them ; I never said so. 

2579. I did not say so either ? — Then what is the use 
of asking me? 

2580. The question I ask yon is? Pardon me; I 

will answer no undefined question. I am not going to 
answer for the general community. 

2581. All I ask you is this, do you think it right ot 
fair, or in accordance with the principles of liberty of 
conscience, to impose that system of higher education 
which you prefer, on the Catholics of Ireland, who re- 
pudiate it — do you think it fair? — I am not going into 
general principles at all. 

2582. But I am ? — I have never advocated the im. 
position of a system of education on the Roman Catho- 


is Presbyterian, and that, according to your own de- 
finition, ft must be a sectarian College ?— I say this_ 


52. I want you to answer yes or no ? — I must have 
the question put in my way. , , „ _ , 

2563. That is too much to ask of me?— I am not 
going to answer any leading question. I define my 
position, and I will tell you more, that as regards the 
Presbyterian position, there is not one single clergy- 
man of the Presbyterian Church has ever been m that 
College as President with the sanction of the Presby- 
terian Church, or elected, or nominated by it. 

2564. You are in favour of unsectarian education?— 


Certainly. . „ , , 

2565. Now the Catholics of Ireland are a very con- 
siderable body in numbers, are they not? — Yes. 

2566- They are more than three millions— the Presby- 
terians are only about half a million. ; and, I presume, 
you would have this mixed or unsectarian system which 


you prefer, not only for yourselves, which you have 
perfect right to do, but you want to impose it on others 
a 1+ In <■ foil- fhinir for the Presbvt 


-Ldo you think it is a fair thing for the Presbyterians 
in the North of Ireland, being a small minority of the 
population, to try and impose their peculiar system of 
education on the Catholics, who entirely object to it?— 
I don’t know what the Presbyterians do. 

2567. I am asking you a question ?— What I have 
said is this, that I have to deal with my own personal 


views. I am not representing any church. 

2568. Do you think that you, or those who think 


with you, have any right to impose that systoin of 
higher education which you prefer on the Catholics ox 
Ireland, who entirely object to it? — What I have 

2569. Will you answer that question?— I will, but 
I am not going to answer it except clearly and fully. 

2570. I am putting a very clear question, and not a 
long question ; and I think I have a right to expect 
an answer?— If it is my personal views you are asking, 


2583. I infer, therefore, if you don’t advocate its im- 
position, it is only just and fair that the Catholics oi 
Ireland should be allowed, in the matter of higher edu- 
cation, to follow the dictates of their own consciences, 
and select their own system if they can get it?— I hire 
said nothing about Catholic colleges. 

2584. Nor I either. I only say that the Catholics of 
Ireland should be allowed to follow that system of 
higher education, which they conscientiously prefer, 
and that it is not fair or reasonable for a small 
minority who differ from them to try to impose their 
own views on the great majority of the Irish people? — I 
am not going into that question, which is largely poli- 
tical. If you come to the matter of colleges, I say that 
I have never advocated any interference with Catholics 
in the matter of education whatever. But whal I have 
said in the matter of granting University degrees, I 
altogether distinguish between a college and a Univer- 
sity ; and that the University should not he under the 
control of any Church whatever. 

2585. But you would allow a college to be u 
their control?— Homan Catholics may do whatever they 
like. 

2586. You would allow University College, Dublin, 
under the Royal, to be under their control?—' Yes. 

2587. Chairman. — You say, moreover, you would 
consent to its being endowed ? — Certainly ; I have Mid 
that two years ago. 

2588. Most Rev. Dr. Healy.— I am very moct 
obliged to yon for that concession ? — It is no concession. 
What happened at the meeting of the Senate was to 
You turned round to me when I was discussing ™ 
question of the unfair constitution of the ExaminiM 
Boards, and said, “Would Dr. M’Keown reconmm 
to his friends in the North the endowment of Catlm 
University College, Dublin?” and I said I would save 
cate that ; and what is more, I did do it. 

2589. I was very grateful to you that day, and I 
hoping you would join me in making the claim 1 TO 
and I believe you have joined me? — I say that 
Roman Catholic College should be endowed 
dently of the Royal University, and I sent a pTOP 
to show that what I promised on the Sena*® ffM . 
ried out publicly ; and I advocated this_. Thoe 
use in talking of this business of University CoUegs 


its endowment. wnat tne 

by indirectly endowing a Catholic University oro? 

could not be undone, and the Roman Catholic u>u e 8' 


answer to my question? — Put it again. 

2572. Do you consider it fair and just that you, and 

those who think with you? Leave out those who 

think with me ; I will answer for myself. 

2573. Well, is it a just or fair thing that you should 

not only prefer the mixed system of higher education must have a direct endowment. 
for yourself, but also that you should impose that sys- 2590. I am very glad to hear you say that i— 
tem, as far as you can, on the Catholics of Ireland, i speak of the liquidation, I wrote that care: , 
who entirely repudiate it?— I have_ distinctly said — — cause it is not my business here. We ,“ ave JvLj 

2574. Will you answer the question, please? — I will and we have a Commission here who will se™® ^ 

answer it properly. What I say is this. I have _ dis- money matter ; so I pointed it out in a quiet 

tinctly said, and say again in this matter of Univer- when I come to my own personal views, they , 
sity business, it is the University that I have been talk- the Roman Catholic University College should w 

ing about, and I care not where the students are edu- from the Royal University, and have an mdepe 

cated, or in what sort of a college. endowment. 

2575. Meantime, that is not an answer to my ques- 
tion ? — I am not wishing to thrust mixed education on 
Catholics. 

2576. I put a fair question, and all I want is an 

answer, yes or no ? — Put it in writing if you want it bo 
particularly. I wish to thrust no mixed education on 
Catholics. , 


2591. An adequate endowment? — An a 

2592. Mr. Justice Madden.— 1 This view of 

not new to me, because I read— and noted J* ink- 
interest, that I cut out and put in a boo 
resting letter of yours in the Irish Times o 
ruary, dated 13th February, 1899, in which 
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- nnssaee, which struck me at the time, occurs— you 
mferrine to what you describe as the indirect en- 
•were reiwnyj 

.dowment » — * . , . 

0593 Without going back on ancient history, you 
di ^e'the character of that endowment ?— Yes. 

2504 You thought a frank and open endowment 
ff0 uld be better from every point of view?-Yes. 

2595 I will read the passage in your letter. Referring 
to Veatain meeting, you say:—" I was present at the 
meeting, with the late Lord Endy m the chair, and it 
«« fte unanimous opinion of the members of the 
Senate present that the mean and underhand endow- 
ment of the Catholic University College of Dublin, should 
«ase and that the Government should, liberally and 
“ nlv endow that College, and a deputation consisting 
«fths Right Hon. Dr. Ball, Monsignor Neville, a re- 
mWfc of the Catholic Unirasity College; 
Eev Dr. Porter, then President of Queen’s College, 
here, and Lord Emly, should represent to the Chief 
Secretary, Mr. A. J- Balfour, the views of the Senate. 
If the Government of the time had been courageous 
enough to give effect to the advice of the Senate, I do not 
think there would be now any University Question.” 
Therefore, you have been throughout, and are, an advo- 
cate of the liberal endowment of what is, to use the 
word you employed, a sectarian college ? — Certainly. 

Most Rev. Dr. Healv. — I am very glad to know that. 

I never heard that letter before. 

2596. Mr. Justice Madden.— Yes; and it is only 
right to Dr. M'Keown to read it. (To the Witness .) — 
In view of that very clear expression of your opinion, 
perhaps, you would like to explain a matter which I 
thought might require a little explanation. I don’t 
think you spoke in your proper person, when you said, 
"We will have no sectarian Universities or sectarian 
■colleges ?”— No, I did not say that. 

2507. I thought that required a little modification ? — 
I was speaking for myself and for my friends. We 
■will not have any sectarian University — not the sem- 
blance of a sectarian University — and I don’t care wliat 
the Presbyterian Church has done or said ; I repudiate 
it altogether. 

2508. You object altogether, as I see by a resolu- 
tion passed by the body of which you are President, to 
■the establishment of sectarian Universities, but you 
don’t object to the liberal endowment of colleges which 
you describe as sectarian? — I have nothing to do with 
that. That is a political question that I keep dear of. 
My remarks about the endowment of sectarian colleges 
refer only to the colleges having already an indirect 
■endowment from the Royal University, and not to any 
other sectarian colleges. 

2590. If the solution which you said was a satis- 
factory solution ten years ago, were carried out, your 
idea is that the result would be that students from 
this liberally-endowed Catholic college — sectarian col- 
lege we will call it — that these students should take 
their degrees at a non-sectarian University? — That is 
:it, and what I have said ; as you have done me the 
honour of reading what I have said I may 
say more. I have not read what I wrote for a long 
time, but what I did say, in more than one address, 
was this: that the University should be big enough 
do receive all students from all colleges, sectarian and 
non-sectarian, endowed and unendowed, and private 
students as well. That was my view, and I abide by 

Sir Richard Jebb. — I think you said you de- 
wed that degrees should be obtainable by extern stu- 
dents who had not been in college ? — Yes. 

2601. I think, at the same time, you observed that 
mmiy students might be too poor to go to college? — 

, P° you think that the number of such stu- 
dents, whom circumstances would not permit to go to 
any college, is very considerable? — I think so. I have 
o doubt about that. I may say this : it is only a 
atter of general observation I can make, that 
are peculiarly given to professions, 
1 ^ speak in presence of Bishop Healy, espe- 
. p 0lnan Catholics more so than tire Pro- 
m Die North, they like professions, and not 
If there is a toy to be found in the conn- 
,, er and poor — if there are any means of 
■cim^+kT k° y on ’ w ^ 6 ther to the Church, Medi- 
IttinV ti aw ' or • an yt hin g else, he is pushed on. 
stndnr,*. -x Professions are overstocked, and for poor 
it would be far better to look to some more 


tangible occupation than the professions, at _ 

The fact is this — I may say, from what I have learned, 
this Intermediate Board of Education has brought 
about this. The competition between all sorts of little 
schools in the country is extraordinary. If it is known 
that a boy or girl is clever, there is a desire by the 
different teachers to get hold of the pupil and take 
him on the easiest terms. There is scarcely a clever 
boy or girl who is not taken up in some way and 
pushed on so. It is the want of opportunity of their 
entering professional life, or the want of means, that 
is the cause of their not being more. 

2603. You think whatever steps might be taken to 
improve or enlarge the provision for University Edu- 
cation, it would still be necessary to contemplate the 
case of non-collegiate students presenting themselves 
for examination? — I think it absolutely necessary. 

2604. Professor Botcher. — To follow up that ques- 
tion a moment. I was much struck by what you 
said in your pamphlet: that at least 60 per cent, of 
the Arts graduates are educated pirvately, and almost 
all of these are engaged in teaching ? — I will 
not say that ; but I know a great number are 
educated privately ; I think almost all. This is 
what has happened. I know about the North ; I 
don’t know what happened down South and West. 
Take up a newspaper, 6ay, a weekly newspaper, that 
is much read by the country people. You will find 
an extraordinary list of schools, with their heads: 
boys’ schools and women’s schools, with their B.A.’s 
and their M.A.’s, all practically from the Royal — an 
immense number. 

2605. Most of those teachers, I suppose, are poor — 

probably too poor to come into residential colleges? — 
Suppose you take women now 

2606. Women are a special case? — Oh, I think they 
are generally poor. 

2607. You made a suggestion that one year's attend- 
ance at lectures, in some collegiate institution, might 
perhaps, be required for all students ? — I did not mean 
that. Whilst we see it is impossible to make 
all students collegiate students for the reasons 
that I have told you, yet it is very desirable to get as 
many as possible into touch with colleges, and the 
suggestion I made was to bring students into touch 
with colleges, and induce them to come into the 
college for the last year, to be looked upon as 
intern students. It is a little roundabout, but that 
is what I mean : to look upon, the teaching that these 
poor students have had — outside teaching by our own 
Masters of Arts, for instance, as quite sufficient for the 
First University Examination in Arts, and the Second 
University examination, and I should hold out an in- 
ducement for these men to take a step further, when 
they can, and come to be intern students of a Univer- 
sity college. 

2608. So if we cannot entirely abolish the principle of 
examination, without residence or attendance at lec- 
tures, you would approve of anything that can be de- 
vised to induce even a certain number of students to 
attend the colleges? — Certainly. 

2600. Are you of opinion that if the large sums 
which go as prizes in the Intermediate system — 
prizes which are not necessarily spent on education, 
probably averaging some £10 a year, in many cases 
rising much higher, if these were devoted to the insti- 
tution of Bursaries for poorer students, it would tend 
to bring up a good many to the colleges? — Yes. 

2610. But still, you think you would not dispense 
entirely with the retention of mere examination 
for the non-residents? — I am quite clear about that. 
The University of Dublin admits students without 
residence ; I don't see why the Royal University should 
not. It is desirable in the interest of general educa- 
tion, and it is necessary to adapt the system to meet 
the needs of the people. 

2611. That is a very peculiar case, and if you have 
read the evidence of Dr. Ingram, given before the Gres- 
ham Commission, you will see that he explains, in a 
manner which almost explains away the relaxation of 
the old rule of residence. However, it is very compli- 
cated, and we won’t enter into it? — I know he gave evi- 
dence, and I intended to read it, but had not time to 
do so. 

2612. It throws a great deal of light on the point, 
which has been raised several times in this room? — 
Yes. 

2613. In your reconstruction of the Royal Univer- 
sity you wish to reconstruct if. on academic, rather 
than on sectarian lines? — Yes. 


Ddbuh. 
s pt 2s7l901. 
William 
M'Keown, 
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2614. I suppose there is nobody, if that scheme is 
2s~ i9oi feasible, who will, not be delighted so to reconstitute it. 

Sept. 2b, iaoi. Do think the sc heme would so interfere with the 
principle which seems to dominate all things in Ire- 
land, that of denominational equality upon every Board, 
as to make it unworkable ?— I don’t see why it should. 
I look on the University in this country as represent- 
ing, the State. Of course, the University does func- 
tions for the State that Universities are not allowed 
to do elsewhere, for instance, Germany. As a State 
institution, to provide proper teachers, properly edu- 
cated medical men, properly educated lawyers, engi- 
neers, and men properly educated in Aids, it should 
be above all sectarianism, and represent the State 
truly. 

2615. Could the governing body you speak of 
work in practice : would it really mean the wrecking of 
the Royal University? — I don’t think so at all, except, 
of course, you would have to put an end to this nomi- 
nation by the Crown — this private nomination of per- 
sons because of holding some particular, religious 
belief, but let the graduates have a large representation 
on the governing body. Instead of having the whole 
body of graduates voting for representatives on the 
Senate, it would be a question, with a view 
of having different colleges represented, whether repre- 
sentation should not be by colleges. 


preparing these tables, have dealt with the facts 
I have shown the bad position in which EneimL • 
is, and it is for some one more versed in the 


to show what prospect there is for further 1 ■- 

for Engineering in all the colleges. P meal 1 


for Engineering in all the colleges. 

2624. But I am right in saying you have a i 
Engineering industry in Belfast ?— Certain^ w 
fact , is, no body took any interest in that in it 
College, there being no connection between the Coll 
and the engineers, and the able men connects if 
the city, like the late Sir Edward Harland, reptJ . 
ing different firms who do an enormous ’amount^; 
engineering work. There is no association between il 
College and them, to the great disadvantage of tb 
College. 

2625. They take no interest in it?— None whiteve 


Some interest has been taken recently, and Mr. Pinia 
one of the chief proprietors of Harland and Wolff ^ 


agreed to establish something in Engineering. ’ D> 
Smith will remember it better than I do. Phvsici’ 
Laboratory, that is the first step in the direction cf 
elevating Engineering, the first association with pot. 
tical Science ; but, take Glasgow and other places ani 
the Owens College, where there are Chairs of all kinds 
in connection with manufactures of different kinds' 
we have nothing analogous in Belfast, largely owing 
to the fact of there being no association of the tost 
with the College, and, besides, people were not educated 
up to it. 

2626. If Queen’s College, Belfast, were reorganised 
• on such lines as you have suggested, or by making ii 
a University— in either case there would be the repit 
sentative body of governors, and you would expect, 
in such a case, there would be a more intimate connec- 
tion between it and the industries of the town!— Yes; 
that is what I want ; but I don’t wish that yon shoalf 
take me as agreeing to a University in Belfast. 

2627. I 


2616. I perfectly understand? — I may tell you this. 
Suppose you take the relative condition of the Queen’s 
Colleges at present, Belfast would dominate the other two 
colleges. No one wants that. As long as this question 
of destroying the Royal University, and erecting 
smaller Universities, was in the background, there was 
no dispute or dissension or difference between the col- 
leges whatever. All were fairly represented. Mr. 
Wilson, who was elected on the Queen’s University 
the same time as I was, was a Cork graduate, and 
I was a Northern graduate. There was no religion in 
question. Simply, Cork was represented, and Belfast 
was represented. 

. 2617. Professor Ewing. — You mentioned, incident- 
ally, that you thought one of the functions of a Uni- 
versity which was not fully discharged at present was 
to supply technical education? — I mentioned that inci- 
dentally, but I draw the line. When I refer to tech- 
nical education I don’t mean the mere training of 
the man to do technical work. What I mean is, there 
should. be an opportunity of teaching the principles 
on which technical training rests, and that it should 
be taught to technical teachers. The thing is being 
carried out, to some extent, in Ireland, at present. 
Technical teachers should have an opportunity of 
being instructed in colleges .in the' principles under- 
lying their work. 

2618. We have to consider the question of higher 
technical education, and shall be glad of any sugges- 
tions?— I am not sufficiently well versed in all the 
details to venture on giving evidence on this, except 
as to the absolute necessity with a view to developing 
higher technical education in this country, that the 
colleges should be equipped so as to train the teachers 
in the principles that regulate technical education. I 
cannot go further than that. 

2619. In those very interesting tables that you have 
put before us I notice that, in the year 1900, the 
three Queens Colleges together only presented eight 

graduates m PW,'r,oo*;~,.9 .n 

number. 

2620. Three i: 
in Cork?— Yes. 


. very small 


l Engineering? — Yes : 

i Belfast, three in ■ Galway, and two 


- : Jr , clc uava ueen no candidates tor many 
years for the degree of Master of Engineering ?— No. 

seems, at first sight, a disappointing 
result, of three Prof essorships ?— Yes, very. I think 
•^Vf_ pl „ anat “f, of “this : unfortunately, people 

country have been directing tbeir studies rather 
^ the Churches, than to the 

E£“l Proses of everyday life, so that men don’t 
in En„i«^ meS V nd J tr l des here way they do 
S&fi? 4 ^ey don t prepare for them, and the 
TwT?™ g ^culty » evidently at a great discount. 
rSJ * no Engmeering Faculty at all in University 
College, Dublin, and Bishop Healy would want one. 


only speaking of that one effect of tk 
thing? — I wish to express my opinion quite death 
about a University for Belfast. I look at it largsfr 
from the medical point of view, and I look at the very 
large number of doctors all over the world to whom i 
national University degree is of the first important;, 
and not that of a mere local University ; and from wtai 
I know of the feeling of medical graduates, they will 
boycott any mere local University. The able men xi 
prefer their names associated with a wide University, 
and what I wish to say is this, that we want the col- 
leges brought within easy access of the people. W: 
want collegiate education. I don’t recognise the dis- 
tinction between collegiate education and Univeratj 
Education. You have education in college, and yon 
have University Education in the Queen’s College, Ed- 
fast, and in Cork and Galway, and in the University 
College, Dublin, and then you have the central Uni- 
versity constituted practically by these Colleges, whid 
gives the man a stamp. I believe the policy tie 
medical profession will abide by is local collegiate edu- 
cation, with a national University qualification tb 
qualification of a big University. 

2628. But on the immediate point of my quedna 
which was the development of the technical side of tb 
University? — I don’t enter too much into that. 

2629. I don’t ask your opinion_on the. general qws- 
tion, but simply this: is not it’ your opinion that tie 
constitution should be altered in some way or other a 
bring it into closer touch with the town ?— That is BJ 
plan. I wish the Chamber of Commerce width ei 
Council represented on it, and, perhaps, a Member 
Parliament for the city; pprhaps a representation • 
the Members of Parliament for Ulster. 

2630. Most Rev. Dr. HAaiy.— A nd the County U®; 
oils ? — I am doubtful about that. I would not k® 


sooj.. jrroiessor jawino. — i see were » ,77r 

educational establishment which tabes to itself tb l b Zj 
of a very distinguished scientific man — Kelvin n 


2632. Is that a Catholic establishment ?-0h. no, 
don’t think there is anything sectarian about - 
think’ both male and female students are educated 

-Catholics and Protestants. . . fe 

2633. So far as its religious constitution fs 

private school onlv : but it appears c o very 1*45 - 


of Jjmgmeenng students m the Queen’s College is 


S Mt 5 ve not large Engineering interests in 
simply don’t know - why Engineering 
ah °* d bp so .backward. I am not an Engtoeer anl 
never studied in the Engineering class. I^imply, in 


a private school only ; but it appears c o very 
our figures that it cannot be overlooked. 

2634. What I meant to ask is this: can « 


for the large number of persons who go to ft® 
ground. that fkovo to a Catholic objection to g 


ground, that there i* a usuwuu 
the Queen’s College? — There would be only 
Catholics there, I expect. 
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2635 .- Then it is really a competitor with Queen’s 
yjoiwe'?— Of course it is in a sense. 

Especially as far as the Arts degree is con- 
ready know very little about this. I am 
„ if vou visit Belfast you will have information 
about this from Mr. Finnegan himself. But what I 
SUmi about it i. thn i. H« is » wry able man. 
Tt is auite a mistake to call him a grinder or a cram- 
r A great many students attend classes, but a man 
S' attend olass and hear or do nothing There are 
n tutors in college, and Professors cannot teach back- 
ward pupils. Not being taught by tutors they try to 
It some aid outside. Finnegan is a very able teacher, 
f believe, and not only this, but he employs the very 
test men, the best graduates of this University he can 
c ?t to teach. The students go to him, and he examines 
closely what their defects are, and he sets about train- 
ing the students in the subjects in which they are 

^IsOlo students go to him who attend the Queen’s 
College as well ?— Students go wherever they like. They 
can go to classes in the Queen’s College and choose a 
teacher outside in some particular branch. Table VIII. 
shows the large number who take advantage of their 
freedom. Students may have gone to Belfast Queen’s 
College, Mrs. Byers’ College, and other colleges. The 
way in’which the tables are framed is this. Whenever 
a return was made by a student that he was taught in 
the Queen’s College alone, a return was made under 
the head “Queen’s College,” and similarly in the case of 
those educated in Kelvin House alone ; but where the 
student says that he attended both institutions, the re- 
turn is under the head of “ Mixed.” 

2638. Table 7 relates to those who returned them- 
selves as educated in Kelvin House alone?— Yes. 

2639. In that table there is a very large number of 
Passes ?— Yes. 

2640. And no Honours ? — Yes. 

2641. Am I right in concluding from that that the 
■character of the teaching given in the establishment «• 
not such as to lead to Honours degrees ? — I would not 
say that. You will have to get some information from 
Eome other person. What I conclude from that is this, 
-that the men who are going in for Honours may take 
portion of theiT instruction at the Queen’s College, and 
come in under the head “ Mixed.” 

2642. But no one who is going in for Honours would 
be content with Kelvin House alone? — I suppose not. 

2643. Professor Lorrain Smith.— I n _ the last 

paragraph you suggest one great national Uni- 
versity, constructed on representative principles ; 
is that the reconstructed Royal University ? — 
No ; in the preparation of these tables a sort 
of process of evolution went on. First of all 

I tried to investigate the Royal University ; then I 
came to the conclusion there was something I had not 
found out; then I went on to investigate other in- 
stitutions — what was done by them — to find exactly the 
amount of education given in the country everywhere, 
and I came to the conclusion then that really as regards 
University students in this country, they were on the 
decline all round. We produce far more than we need. 
Trinity College is going down; Queen’s College and 
University College are making nothing of it ; and it 
occurred to me, naturally, then, that instead of having 
two Universities, it would be far better if we had one. 
But I im not going into that now. That is too large 
•a question. 

2644. That means abolishing the Royal University? 
—Making a larger institution. 

2645. There is a point which has been impressed on 
■as by one or two witnesses. The degrees in the Royal 
University are too diffi cult., especially the Medical de- 
greos ?— Yes ; my opinion about that is it is not the 
degrees are too difficult, but that the impress of Dublin 
k too great ; that it has had too much to do with the 
University examinations ; that the questions which I 
have shown you to-day, which are really very remark- 
able, and, in my opinion, scandalous out-of-the-way 
questions, drive students to think that they never could 
make up for the examinations. If you eliminate the 
grinders’ tips and these outlandish questions, and have 
extern Examiners, I believe the degrees of the Royal 
Lniversity would be taken by any man with reasonable 

it i s f rom the personnel of the Examining 
guards that the examinations are so bad. 

^6- If I suggest this, would you agree with it, that 
ne course is too extended, the demand for an Arts Ex- 
amination without any recognition of Arts studies? — 
am glad you mentioned that. I think the regulations 


in that respect are bad ; I am quite clear about it. But Dublin. 
in the organisation of the Royal University the repre- s 26 1901. 
sentatives of the old Queen’s University were altogether " y ' _JL" ' 
outvoted in everything in relation to that. If you look William 
up the Minutes of the Senate you will' find Dr. Redf em Alexander 

proposed, and Dr. M'Keown proposed so-and-so, but M'Keown, 
we were outvoted in everything. Dublin predominated Es 1-> 
so much that it ruled everything, and we were only M,D '' “' cn ' 
witnesses of what was done. As to Arts examina- 
tion, there may be hosts of students who ■ are quite 
well trained before ever they enter college at all, quite 
well trained to pass both Matriculation and First Arts, 
and to keep such a man loafing about for a year is ab- 
surd. 

2647. That is the regulation. Would you have_ any 
examination at all? — I really think I would require a 
man to pass the First Arts examination, but I would 
not prescribe the time. 

2648. What I have heard suggested for the Medical 
Department is a scheme like that of Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, where they have no Arts examination in the 
course for the degree? — I am aware of that, and I 
think, considering the great training in a Medical 
course, it would seem reasonable. _ It is commonly 
thought a man does not get any training of the mind 
or culture, except lie has an Arts course, but that is a 
grievous blunder. Take the scientific part of a Medical 
course— take Physiology, for instance. I don’t know 
any study that trains a man's mind like that. 

2649. Would you eliminate the First University ex- 

amination in Arte? — From my own experience when I 
was a student, I would rather be disposed to raise the 
standard of Matriculation. I would make it higher 
than the’ present Matriculation, and abolish the First 
Arts. _ ■ 

2650. Mr. Starkie. — You say you consider the aboli- 
tion of the Queen’s University the greatest blunder of 
the 19th century? — I do. 

2651. That is a bold- phrase in this country, which is 
strewn with the wrecks of Education blunders. What 
was the characteristic feature of the Queen’s University, 
in your opinion?— In the first place, it did remarkably 
good service in educating men of moderate means who 
could not come to Trinity. 

2652. But I mean as compared with the Royal Uni- 
versity ?— Supposing you take it this way you have made 
enemies to all the institutions in Ireland. Remember 
that at the present time there are men so absolutely dis- 
gusted with the fact that this University which was 
growing and developing was destroyed that they can 
hardly tolerate the Royal. 

2653. You state somewhere there had been an increase 

in the Queen’s University of students in actual attend- 
ance from 776 to 1,154. I thought that perhaps the 
great merit of the Queen’s University in your eyes was 
the requirement of actual residence in a recognised 
college? — I did not say so, but that shows it was & 
rapidly progressing institution. The degree in Medi- 
cine was one of the very first in the king- 

dom. I mention . now a strange testimony to 
the excellence of the Queen’s , University. In a 
report I read some time ago of a meeting of the General 
Medical Council, when Sir George Humphreys was the 
representative of Cambridge on the General _ Medical 
Council, there is an account of the visit he paid to the 
Queen’s University Examinations, and he was so 

impressed with tlie high character of the prac- 
tical examinations in Medicine in the Queen’s 

University, which tlie Queen’s University adopted 
first, examinations in Practical Anatomy, and 

so on, that he wished them adopted at the other 
Universities of tlie kingdom, and the question turned up 
whether Edinburgh would follow tlie example of the 
Queen’s University. The excellence of the education 
given in tlie Queen’s University was uhiversally recog- 
nised, is not that so? 

2654. If you put the question to me I quite agree 
with you. I thought I understood from you that one 
of the disastrous effects of the abolition of the Queen’s 
University was tlie decadence of tlie Queen’s Colleges ? — 

That was largely instrumental in lowering the Queen’s 
Colleges. . , 

2655. The Queen’s College, 'Belfast, is evidently lan- 
cmisliing ; the numbers have gone down from 567 to 356. 

In Queen’s College, Galway, the reduction has been 50 
per cent., and in Queen’s College, _ Cork, it has been an 
almost equal percentage. Trinity College, Dublin, 
also has declined. Does it seem to you that 
this effect upon the attendance at the Queens 
Colleges was due to the abolition of the necessity 
for residence?— There are several causes in opera- 
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_ . — why the Queen’s Colleges have been going down. 
atpt. 25, litui. 0 f a j] 5 aa j jj ay0 mentioned, the abolition of the 

Will Ism Queen’s University. A large number of persons thought 
Alexander there would be no stability in any institution in this 

M'Keown, oountry, and so instead of allowing their sons to take 

Esq., degrees in this country they have sent them to England 
m.d., s.ch. an d Scotland. 

2656. To take degrees there?— Yes, and to be edu- 
cated there. 

2657. To come to statistics, you state that the Royal 
University had done excellent work because the num- 
ber of students has been raised from 1,154 to 2,800 odd. 
That would show that there are plenty of men in the 
country who would reside if they could be induced to? 
— If they had money. 

2658. The only question is money? — Yes. 

2659. If in this country we could provide some scheme 
of giving small Bursaries to these men to attract them 
to the colleges, in your view the ideal of University 
training would be raised? — Yes, if you can find the 
money you will have more students in the college. 

2660. Do you think it would be desirable, then, to 
have them in the colleges? — Of course, it is a matter 
of money, pure and simple. It would be desirable if 
you could have them, but you could not. 

2661. You have sought to prove by your statistics that 

the professions are overstocked. Does not it seem to you 
that the professions are overstocked because so many 
boys who might have done better work in other spheres 
are attracted to take their degrees in the Royal Univer- 
sity by their cheapness, and consequently drift into the 
professions? — I don’t think so. Mere cheapness does 
not bring them in, because the severity and long course 
of study for the Medical degrees 

2662. I am not talking so much of the Medical, be- 
cause Medical students have to reside, but of extems 
who take a B.A. degree ; they would be better working 
in the country at — say — agricultural work for which 
they may be better qualified ? — I do think a considerable 
number who take degrees would be better if they fol- 
lowed some other occupation. 

2663. It follows that it would be desirable in the 
interests of the. country rather to check the influx of 
certain classes into the University than to encourage 
it? — I would not think it right, simply because people 
are poor, to discourage them from education. Educa- 
tion is a good thing in itself. 

2664. The question is what kind of education? — What 
I sav is this : It is a mistake to direct the attention of 
students too much to literary matters ; and you should 
endeavour to .discourage the undue prosecution of the 
study of Ancient Classics. 

2665. It is Technical Education? — Commercial, Tech- 
nical, and Scientific Education, is, to my mind, what a 
University should encourage in this country, and not 
mere literary pursuits. 

2666. With regard to the decline in the numbers in 
Trinity College, would not it seem to you that the cause 
of the decline thete is different? The decline in the 
numbers is due to the fact that the class which sup- 
ported it has declined? — That may be. 

2667. You made an interesting suggestion about the 


out that perhaps it would be well not to 
back in this course 1 — I think so. ** 

2668. Might not that difficulty be met by r 

mediate Board giving certificates, such as are i' ■ 
Germany and Scotland, that would relieve a 
from the Matriculation and First University Er™ ' 
tions? — I think so. 3 

2669. Mr. Justice Madden.— It might be acted „„ c 
medical purposes ?— Yes, I think it most desirahu 

2670. Dr. Siaekie— They are in Cambridge i, 
from the Little-go ?— I think it most drairabk k 
dimmish the number of examinations. 

2671. Ohaibman.— That was started by Sir TTo.- 
Craik in Scotland? — I cannot say. 

2672. Dr. Staekie.— With regard to GaW 
opinion is that the government of the College' sta 
be m.de more democr.fc l-That i, 

all the Queen s Colleges. 1 

2673. What is your view as to the reasons for the 
absence of success in the case of Galwav and CorkU 
I know that the Medical School in Galway in almost; 
nothing, in fact. The . Professor may have only oca 
student in a class. It is out of the question that Gal. 
way Medical School should continue at all unless there- 
is an improvement. There is no equipment. 

2674. What is the reason that Queen’s Coll®, 
Galway, has not been a success in such a centre of 
population? — I am not very-familiar with it. 

2675. Do you think that by making the governm-nr 
of the College more democratic you would probably re- 
move the objection of the great majority of the popula- 
tion there to it? — I see no other way. 

2676. Do you know that Sir Robert Peel’s inten- 
tions with regard to Cork and. Galway were?— No. 

2677. They were intended for the great majority a 
the population, which is Catholic ? — Y es, I think if 'yea 
had had some sort of representative government to bring 
it into touch with the country it would have had a 
different history. 


2678. Mr. Wilfbid ‘Ward. — You say that you object 
in the present constitution of the Royal University to 
the nomination of Catholic against Protestant?— Yes. 

2679. You propose instead an elective system?— In 

2680. Don't you think in the circumstances of tb 
country the harmony which exists on the Senate it 
present would be entirely broken up if you made this 
change? — I don’t think so. 

■2681. Suppose an elective system results in a very 
large majority of Catholics, or vice verso ,!— I face tilt 
question at once very easily. The population contains 
a very large majority of Catholics. I have got no feu 
whatever of educated Catholics who come to take their 
position, not! because they are Catholics, but became 
they are educated and able men. and I have no objec- 
tion in the world to the -Catholics having a majority 
of graduates and having proper representation on tie 
University. I have no objection to a Catholic majority 
at all. Some may, bnt I have not. 

2682. You think in framing the constitution of tie 
Senate that it was unnecessary to adopt the system 
which is in force? — I think it was wrong. 


The Commission adjourned until the following morning. 
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SEVENTH DAY. 

Durum. 
Sept. 2M901 

At the Royal University of Ireland, Earlsfort-terrace, Dublin. 

present:— The Right Hon. Lord Robertson, M.a., LL.D., p.c. (Chairman) ; The Right Hon. Viscount 
Ridley, m.a., ll.d., D.C.L., p.c. ; The Most Rev. John Healy, d.d., Lord Bishop of Clonferfc ; The 
Right Hon. Mr. Justice Madden, m.a., ll.d., p.c.; Sir Richard Claverhouse Jebb, htt.d., ll.d., 

D.C.L., m.p. ; Professor S. H. Butcher, litt.d., ll.d. ; Professor J. A. Ewing, m.a., ll.d., f.r.s. ; 

Professor John Ruts, m.a., d.litt. ; Professor J. Lorrain Smith, m.a., m.d. ; William J. M. 

Starkie, Esq., litt.d. ; Wilfrid Ward, Esq., b.a. ; Rev. Professor R. H. E. Dickey, M.A., d.d: ; 

and Mr. J. D. Daly, m.a., Secretary. 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 26th, 1901, 

AT 10 O’CLOCK. A.M., 


Rev. John Henry Bernard, d.d., Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, examined. 


2683. Chairman. — Dr. Bernard, would you kindly 
mention the position you hold in Trinity College ? — I 
have been a Fellow since 1884, and I have been Arch- 
bishop King's Lecturer in Divinity since 1888 ; that is 
to say, I hold one of the two principal Divinity Pro- 
fessorships, and I am a member of the University 
Council. 

2684. You come here not as representing Trinity Col- 
lege, or in virtue of your position in Trinity College ?— 
No, my lord; I simply come because I was invited to 
come by the Commission. I do not represent Trinity 
College in any way. I happen to be a member of 
Trinity College, and am deeply interested in its wel- 
fare, but I do not represent it. 

2685. You have, however, experience in education, 
and you are an Irishman? — Yes. I am a Commissioner 
oi National Education, and I am interested in women’s 
education. I am Vice-Warden of the Alexandra Col- 
lege for Women. 

2686. You are here really to speak as an Irishman, 
and as understanding something of education in Ire- 
land? — That is what I understood when I received the 
invitation. 

2687. You are aware that our Reference is confined 
to education outside Trinity College ? — Yes. 

2688. Then would you say what occurs to you about 
the Royal University as it stands at present ? — Outside 
Trinity College, the Royal University and its associated 
colleges provide higher education in this country ; but 
it seems to me that, regarded as a University, it is in- 
complete, because it is little, if anything, more than 
an Examining Board. It does not provide teaching in 
Arts. The function of a University, as I apprehend 
it, is not only to test knowledge, but to distribute it. 
The “ Fellows ” of the Royal University, I know, give 
instruction in certain colleges, but then attendance upon 
their lectures is not recognised, so far as I know, by 
the University, at least in Arts. What I should like 
best to see would be that attendance upon some lectures 
m a recognised college should be regarded as a condition 
precedent to a degree in Arts. If that be not practicable 
—it may not be practicable — it would be desirable, at 
least, that attendance upon lectures should be recog- 
nised as a step towards a University degree. That is 
to say, I should be disposed to think that if attendance 
upon_ lectures could be regarded as a substitute for 
certain University examinations it wonld tend to im- 
prove the education of the students of the University in 
the long run ; and to give those lectures ought to be a 
principal duty — and I believe it is a principal duty — 
of the Fellows of the University. 

2689. The next point you have noted is as to extern 
Examiners? — Under the present system a good deal of 
dissatisfaction is caused — it is notorious that a good 
deal of dissatisfaction lias been caused — by the fact, 
that students who happen to have attended an Ex- 
drainer’s lectures in associated colleges of - the Royal 
University, enjoy a great advantage. They are 
placed in a better position than those who attend the 
lectures in a college which has not Examiners upon its 
staff.. I think that could be largely remedied by in- 
creasing the number of external Examiners at the Uni- 


versity examinations, and by calling in independent Rev- 
examiners of repute — men of academic eminence from John Henry 
outside. Above all, it would be desirable that such Bernard > D - D * 
external examiners should be selected, not for their re- 
ligious creed, but for their academic distinction. 

2690. Have you any remarks to make about the col- 
leges where the Fellows lecture? — There are three, as 
we all know, mainly supported by State funds, at Bel- 
fast, Cork, and Galway. It is generally believed, I 
think, that Belfast College does extremely good work. 

But if attendance upon lectures were recognised by the 
University, either as a condition precedent to a degree, 
or as equivalent to passing certain examinations, the 
status of Belfast College would be very much improved, 
and the system of private grinding for examinations, 
which, I understand, prevails in Belfast to a very large 
extent, would be cut up at the roots. The Queen’s Col- 
lege would be much benefited if attendance upon the 
lectures of its Professors were recognised by the Uni- 
versity, and were put on a different basis from attend- 
ance at the instruction given by private colleges. Then, 
as to Cork and Galway, it does not seem likely that 
they will ever attract very many students as long as 
their present constitution remains unaltered, and as 
long as University Education remains in its present 
condition. ' The number of students attending Arts 
course is notoriously small ; I have not the exact figures 
with me, but I have no doubt they will be laid before 
the Commission by others. It seems to me very ques- 
tionable whether they give good value for the money 
they receive from the State, and the money expended 
on them could probably be better utilised by subsidising 
other institutions which have shown a capacity for at- 
tracting students. Some of the money might be trans- 
ferred to Belfast ; some of the money might torutilised 
in subsidising another college, of which I shall speak 
later. At any rate, if not closed altogether, they might 
be more profitably used for providing instruction in 
special subjects. There are, I believe, a considerable 
number of medical students at Cork, and, while it 
might be desirable to withdraw some of the Professors 
in the Arts subjects from that College, the Professors 
in Medical subjects might continue. 

2691. The reason for the failure of these Colleges is, 

I suppose, undoubted ?— I should think so ; there is 
very little doubt about that. The mixed system, as it 
is called, has been condemned by Roman Catholic 
authority ; in fact, the Queen’s Colleges have been con- 
demned by the Holy See. 

2692. Do you see any prospect of that difficulty being 
at all diminished? — Not the slightest. 

2693. Can you illustrate that? — Yes. I think the 
undenominational system has been given a very fair 
trial in Ireland. It has been tried for many years. 

When the present system of National Education was 
inaugurated, it was strictly undenominational ; but it 
has become more and more denominational as time has 
run on. At the present moment, it might not unfairly 
be called a denominational system. As an illustration 
of that, I may mention the case of the training col- 
leges. There are denominational training colleges, 
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and there is also an undenominational training college. 
Both are recognised by the State ; the State treats both 
upon equal terms. But it has been found necessary to 
provide these denominational training colleges, in order 
r to meet the wishes of the various religious denomma- 
i tions in the country. It does not seem to me that 
there is any better prospect of undenominationalism 
succeeding in the higher plane of University Education, 
so far as Roman Catholics are concerned. I see nd 
reason at all why, so far as the other denominations 
are concerned, it should not continue, and, in fact, for 
reasons that I shall mention later on, I think it is 
perhaps the best system. But there does not seem to 
me to be any prospect that the undenominational sys- 
tem will succeed in Ireland, so far as the Roman 
Catholics are concerned, in the higher plane of Uni- 
versity Education, any more than it has succeeded in 
the lower plane of Primary Education. 

2694. Do you think the alternative is, either to give 
a denominational college of some kind, or to let a con- 
siderable number of the population of Ireland remain 
without University training, which otherwise they 
might have?— I think it would be very much better to 
provide a denominational college of some sort. But I 
should like to guard that, if I may. It ought to be re- 
cognised that from one point of view there is absolute 
equality. The Queen’s Colleges are open to all comers, 
and had they been accepted originally by the Roman 
Catholic authorities, they would now be prosperous in- 
stitutions, and at Cork and Galway there would be a 
very large majority of Roman Catholic students. I am 
extremely sorry that they were not accepted by the 
Roman Catholic authorities when they were started, 
because I believe the best system of University Educa- 
tion is one which provides for the association of stu- 
dents of various creeds. The multiplication of the es- 
tablishment of denominational colleges must tend to in- 
tensify the differences which at present exist ; and a 
large number of persons in the country, I believe, agree 
with that view, namely, that the ideally best system 
would be that which would ensure that students of dif- 
ferent creeds should associate together in youth, and so 
be prepared for association in their future work. But 
then we have to take facts as we find them, and scruples 
of conscience, I think, ought to be taken into considera- 
tion. The Roman Catholics say, and have said with 
great emphasis and persistence for many years, that 
they are prevented by conscientious scruples from taking 
part in a mixed college, and they claim that their case 
can only be met — these are the words of the resolution 
of the bishops in 1889 — " by the establishment of an 
exclusively Catholic, or in a common University, of 
one. or more colleges, conducted on purely Catholic prin- 
ciples.”* That is a claim such as no. other religious 
body in Ireland has put forward, or is likely to put 
forward ; and it seems to me that it is a claim not for 
equality, but for privilege to be accorded in view of 
religious scruple. Something is asked for which no 
other denomination has asked, and, therefore, as 
the existing institutions are open to all comers on equal 
terms, it is a claim, not for equality, but for privi- 
lege, to be accorded in view of religious scruple. I 
believe it would be in the best interests of the country, 
and of education, to admit that claim, and to give 
what is asked in some form, because religious scruples 
ought to be respected. 

2695. What is the solution, in your view? — Well, the 
first and most obvious solution would be that the claim 
should be admitted, and that a new Roman Catholic 
University should be established — a University which 
should give degrees, with a Charter, which should be 
under strictly Roman Catholic management, and in 
accordance with Roman Catholic ideas ; that is one 
scheme. I am afraid if that were granted, in the first 
place, there would be a cry for a similar institution for 
Belfast, in the interest of the Presbyterians ; and pos- 
sibly the Church of Ireland might cry out for a Uni- 
versity for her members. But the multiplication of 
Universities seems to me to be most undesirable. Ire- 
land is not likely to support three Universities. The 
case of Scotland does not seem to be a true parallel. 
In fact, I believe that what President Gilman, of the 
Johns Hopkins’ University, said some time ago about 
America is true. He said, “It is a common error in 
this country to suppose that we need many Universi- 
ties. Just the reverse is true. We need but few, but 
we need them strong. We should discourage new 
foundations until there is a positive guarantee that they 
are also to be strong. ”t That is one reason : but there 
is another, and, perhaps, a more serious objection to 


the immediate establishment of a new Roman P it. 
University. It is a much more serious thine 
lish a new University than to establish a coik, “t 
give the privilege of conferring degrees is to i To 
amounts to a civic privilege, ana before the * 
grants such . privilege, it must b» „ s „ td 5 «jf 
privilege will be exercised with discretion 9n j if 8 
standard kept high. The State has a right to ast < 
a guarantee that the standard will be kept hit-b 
it grants a Charter, with the right of conferring!? 8 
grees, to any new institution. Therefore. thonoK 
solution is, from one point of view, the most uZ 
plete, it seems to me undesirable to adopt it at nnW' 
The scheme I would advocate would be the estaS 
ment of a Roman Catholic college under the Royal 
versity, reformed and improved — a scheme m f • 
somewhat similar to that proposed by O’Conor Hm? 
1879, before the Bill for the establishment of the rJ] 
University was brought in. As to whether the govern 
ing body of this new Roman Catholic college should k 
partly lay and partly clerical, or entirely clerical I 
do not think matters very much. It will nltimateli 
have to come under the Congregation, and it must sub 
mit to be governed from headquarters. But there ate 
certain conditions of its establishment, which I would 
suggest. First of aH, if the thing is to be done at all 
it ought to be done handsomely and liberally. The 
endowment ought to be' adequate. Anybody who has 
experience of University Education knows that the old 
foundations are hampered at . every point by the in- 
creasing needs of Science, and the inadequacy of their 
resources to provide for new requirements. The great 
needs of modern Science ought to be taken into account 
in the establishment of a new college, and the endow- 
ment should be adequate and handsome. To do it in 
a shabby way would be worse than useless. But then, 
secondly, there must be some limit to it. That endow- 
ment ought not to be out of all proportion to the Fees 
paid by the students. There is such a thing as the 
over-endowment of University Education. It would k 
a disastrous thing to provide such an endowment as to 
attract boys to this college, who would be far better and 
more usefully employed in agriculture or in trade. Uni- 
versity Education is not meant for those who cannot 
pay for it, either in money or, in the case of clever 
boyB, in brains. I know that in Scotland University 
Education will be very nearly free in future, but it 
seems to me extremely questionable whether that will 
benefit the country in the. end. I hold that the revenue 
of a University or a college, derived from State funds, 
should not largely exceed, if they should exceed at all, 
the income which accrues from students' fees. To pat 
it in another way, if any class of the community deara 
the benefits of a University Education, its members 
ought to be prepared to pay at least one-half of the 
cost. Then, in estimating the amount of. the endow- 
ment, it would also be reasonable to take into aceouat 
the large grant already given for theological education 
to Maynooth, which was given out of the Irish Chu™ 
Surplus. Further, it must he remembered that in Ire- 
land the numbers of the University-going classes are 
really extremely small. The country is a_ very poor 
country ; and, although the vast majority of the pop ■ 
latioq is Roman Catholic, it is probably not hue O’, 
the majority of the University-going population 
Roman Catholic. Then, the third condition 
should venture to advocate would be this, that t 
nominational principle, which has been alreaay 
mitted in the case of the training colleges, should * 
frankly admitted to the fullest extent, and th 
new college should be restricted,. as Maynooth 
stricted by the Act of Incorporation m 1795, 
Catholics only. The words that I quote from 
are these : — " It shall not be lawful to receive 
educate or instruct in the said academy any F 
professing the Protestant religion, or whose 
fessed the Protestant religion.” Maynooth ^ 
stricted by the Act of 1795 to persons 
Roman Catholic religion only. That last 
seems to me to he essential. Otherwise, ; B 
would he open to the charge, of endowing a 
accordance with Roman Catholic ideas, to P ^ 
detriment of the faith of Protestant stude ■D om u 
atmosphere in such a college would be avowe J ^ ^ 
Catholic, and must always remain so. lne . ^ 

Queen’s Colleges is not parallel at.all, bec& jtudente 
atmosphere depends upon the majority , .. 
in attendance.. At any moment that- mie 
Catholic, if a majority, of Roman Gat _],} fe 
went there. But ‘ — W1 


t University Problems, by Professor Daniel 0. Gilman, page 102. 
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nwpdlv Roman Catholic, and governed in accordance 
tith Roman Catholic ideas—" conducted on purely 
Pathol ic principles ” is the phrase— there would be cer- 
“ .‘L a danger that Protestant students who went 
there would, or might in many instances, lose their 
f ith By the very nature of the constitution of this 
‘T,, ’ it would never be possible for Protestants to 
exert any control over the studies of the college. There- 
fore as a member of the Church of Ireland, I should 
nrotest against any Protestants being allowed to go, and 
T should protest against the authorities being permitted 
to attract them to their gates. The admission of stu- 
dents from the Church of Ireland and the other Pro T 
testant. denominations could serve no good purpose 
that I can see, except that it might conceal from a few 
people the strictly denominational character of the 
reheme. But that cannot be masked. The scheme is 
strictly denominational, and the principle should be 
admitted to the fullest- extent. 

2696 Before you leave that subject, there was one 
phrase that you used. You said -that you doubted 
whether there was a majority of Roman Catholics 
among the University-going population. You meant by 
that, I suppose, not the population that in fact is now 
going? — No. . 

2697. But the population apt for going ?— That is 
what I mean. I should have expressed it in that 
way. 

2698. Then- you would require, you say, to alter the 
constitution of the Royal University. Would you make 
provision for the representation on the Senate of the 
colleges ?— Certainly ; I think that is necessary if the 
Roman Catholic claim is to.be met, because a part of 
that claim is that a certain control should be given to 
their authorities over the course of studies. It would 
be only right that the heads of the colleges should be 
officially represented upon the Senate or upon the 
governing body. 

2699; Looking around , this room* and seeing the 
names on the desks,; one notices some ecclesiastical 
names amongst them ; are there not enough? — That is 
hardly forme to say. “ Adequate ” is the word that is 
used by the Roman Catholic Bishops in their resolution. 
I am not prepared with, a definition of the word “ ade- 
quate” in that connection. 

- 2700. Now, to pass to another subject, have you- 
anything to say about women’s colleges ?— ' Well, before 
I leave the other point — I have not put into the very, 
imperfect Summary which has been submitted to the 
Commission, one or two other points I should like to 
mention. The first is that, when we speak of a re- 
formed Royal University, one of the most important 
reforms that could be instituted . would, I think, be 
the establishment of a Theological. Faculty, or of Theo-' 
logical Faculties. A University without a Theological 
Faculty is maimed: it is like a University without 
its light hand. I see no reason why there should 
not be more than one, if necessary. In certain German 
Universities there exist, side by side, Protestant and 
Roman Catholic Faculties of Theology, .such as at 
Bonn and Breslau, and I see no reason why that 
should not be the case in Ireland also. At any rate, 
a University without any ' Theological Faculty is, and 
niust remain, imperfect. Then, lastly, as to the re- 
forms to be instituted — if the Royal University is to 
be reform^ and reconstituted in any way, it would 
be very desirable that in future- the degrees should be 
distinguished from the degrees of other institutions. 
Owing to a . curious accident — I suppose it was an acci- 
J en b— when the Royal University was founded, the 
hoods for academic degrees were copied from the aca- 
demic hoods of the University of Dublin. That is. 
TOy undesirable. Confusion is very likely to result. 

•ua -^tter that each institution, should be per- 
mi j -i ? its own hall mark on its own goods, 
™ it.the.E°jal University is to -be reconstituted it 
ought not to be ashamed of its own degrees. With 
reierence. to women’s colleges, I am Vice-Warden of 
^!.™. ndra ' College, which is not endowed by the 

,. e '. feel that our College ought not to be left 
T " Wl bhcmfc assistance from University resources, 
.deheve our, Lady Principal will bring forward some 
. an( * -figures, and place them before the . Com- 
1 P n ’ ‘O' s fi° w the need that we have of assistance, 
c— j prove that , we are worthy of assistance. We 

and ® Sppfi m any students to the Royal University, 
wav " e W9 ought- to be provided, in some 
Uid'vp WI '+,; .borers -from among- the Fellows of the 
rei ty in the same manner,, though not, of .course, 
* The Senate Room of the Royal University. 


to the same extent, as the other associated colleges. Dublin 
Or, to put it more generally, women's colleges ought Se/)t 1901. 

not to be left without assistance from the resources of ' ‘ L 

the reconstituted University. Rev. 

, 2701. Most Rev. Dr. Hbaly. — I recognise that nearly John Henry 

all the views you have expressed, at least a great many Beriiard, d n 

of them, appear to me to be very just and reasonable, 

and I do not like to be too critical, but there are one 

or two points in your, evidence, and in your scheme 

also, to which I would wish to call attention. With 

regard to the statement you quoted, about “ one or 

more colleges conducted on purely Catholic principles,” 

— that claim was made in 1889, as you say correctly, 
by the bishops. Are you aware that the bishops, recog- 
nising the difficulty — I might say, indeed, the impossi- 
bility — of getting Parliament to endow either a col- 
lege or a University conducted on purely Catholic 
principles, practically withdrew that proposal? — I was 
not aware that the proposal was withdrawn formally. 

2702. You will find, I think, in the episcopal reso- 
lutions adopted in 1897+ that they have accepted the 
Tests Acts, and I take it for granted that the accept- 
ance of the Tests Acts, and the throwing open of the 
offices, honours, and rewards to all comers, is prac- 
tically a withdrawal, and was intended by them to be a 
withdrawal, of that claim? — Of course, my lord, I am 
sure that what you say is exactly in accordance with' 
the facts; but I did not understand that to be so. 

I did not understand that the acceptance of the Tests 
Acts involved more than this : that no student who 
attended the lectures of the college would he penalised 
on account of his creed, or, more than this, that all 
the honours and rewards would be open to all denomi- 
nations ; I did not understand that the Bishops ever 
withdrew the claim that the governing body which 
had control of the courses should not be constituted 
partly of Protestants and partly of Roman Catholics,' 
but should be composed of men in whom the Roman 
Catholic Hierarchy had confidence. 

2703. As a matter of fact, they have not insisted on 
the claim of an exclusively Catholic governing 
body ; and, if I may say so, they would be willing to ac- 
cept a governing body on which the Crown would nomi-. 
nate some members, and they would want no guarantee 
that the persons so nominated should be Catholics. ' 

They do not require a governing body which shall be 
entirely Catholic? — Your lordship is speaking of the’ 
governing body of the college now? 

- 2704. Of the 'College— yes. So I think you may 
take it for granted that the claim formulated _ in 
that sentence quoted by you has been practically with- 
drawn by the subsequent resolutions of 1897. You 
may take that for granted, as I know for a fact that the 
matter was discussed, and that it was considered by 
the Bishops themselves that they practically withdrew, 
that statement. — I am very glad to know that, my 
lord. I do not think it has been generally understood 
all over the country that the claim for colleges “ con- 
ducted- on purely Catholic principles” has been with- 
drawn. 

2705. Yes, in that sense, by the acceptance of the' 

Tests Acts. You may take that for granted, I think. 

Now, coming down to your proposal to restrict this 
college to Roman Catholics, as Maynooth was restricted 
to Roman Catholics ; I suppose you are aware that' 

Maynooth was a purely ecclesiastical establishment? — 

Not by the Act of 1795, my lord. 

• 2706. Well, certain lay Catholics were admitted, 
but it was principally and primarily an ecclesiastical" 
establishment? — I know that the motives of those who 
asked for it in the first instance was to establish a 
college for students of Divinity, but there is nothing 
in the Act of 1795 so restricting it, and that enlarge- 
ment, as I understand from your lordship’s hook, was 
in deference to the pressure of lay opinion. 

2707. The enlargement? — The enlargement of the 
scope of Maynooth. 

- 2708. "But, as a matter of fact, it was never intended 
to be a college for laymen in the beginning? — But 
the State did not restrict it to clergymen or students 
in Divinity by the Act which established it. 

2709. But the reason the State restricted it to 
Roman Catholics was that it was principally and 
primarily designed to be an . ecclesiastical college for 
students in Divinity?— I know that, my lord; but 
the tide of the Act is “ for ' the better education of 
persons professing the Popish "or Roman Catholic re- 
ligion,” and there is not one word in the Act which 
restricts it to students in Divinity. 

2710. Not'in the Act ; but the whole tenonr and con- ' 

+ See page 387. 
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text sufficiently explain it. It was the purpose, un- 
doubtedly, of some of the people who sought for this 
Bill to admit— at least for some time, until other pro- 
vision should be made— lay gentlemen, to get the bene- 
fit of the education given in the ecclesiastical college, 
but, being primarily an ecclesiastical college, it was 
considered by all parties just and fair to restrict it to 
Catholic students. Now this proposed University col- 
lege, of course, is nothing of the Jcind. It is not pro- 
posed to be an ecclesiastical college in any sense of the 
word? — I may have expressed myself with inaccuracy, 
but what I meant by referring to the case of Maynooth 
was this: that if we had not the history of Maynooth 
before us, there is not one single word or syllable in 
the Act of incorporation which even hints that it is 
to be restricted to students in Theology. 

2711. It is certainly not there in words, but that 
was the application which was made when the Act 
was asked for?— Quite so. 


2712. And the Act was passed in response to that. 
Now with regard to your proposal to restrict this 
secular college — using the word as opposed to ecclesi- 
astical — to Catholics only. That is a more drastic 
measure, is it not, than the Roman Catholic Bishops 
adopted with reference to either the Queen’s Colleges 
or Trinity College? Why would you not be content, 
for instance, if you fear danger to faith or morals in 
this proposed college, to do what the Roman Catholic 
Bishops did, and solemnly admonish Episcopalians 
not to go to a college that would be fraught with 
danger to faith and morals ? Why would not that do ? 
— I think the cases are entirely different, my lord. In 
the case of the Queen’s Colleges, they are open to all 
religious creeds on equal terms. The tone or atmo- 
sphere, as it is called, of these colleges, depends 
entirely upon the majority of the students attending 
them. At any moment, the atmosphere or tone might 
change. In this proposed new college, the atmosphere 
would be avowedly and professedly and necessarily 
Roman Catholic, and would always remain so. I see 
a tremendous difference between the two cases. In the 
one case, the State has endowed colleges open to all 
the world ; in the other case,, the State is to endow a 
college for a particular religious denomination. 




2713. Now suppose we compare, in this respect, 
Trinity College with the proposed new college. Can you 
point out to me in what respect the new college would be 
more Catholic than Trinity College is Protestant at pre- 
sent, or how the atmosphere of the new college would 
be more Catholic than the atmosphere of Trinity Col- 
lege is Protestant at present? — I think the point 
of what your lordship has said lies in the words “ at 
present.” Trinity College might become, within ten 
years, Roman Catholic, if it was taken advantage 
of by the Roman Catholic population of this coun- 
try. It is open to the world, as your lordship very 
well knows, and. there is nothing whatever Protestant 
In its constitution at present. But the new college 
which I have suggested would be, I repeat, avowedly 
Roman Catholic, and if it was not avowedly Roman 
Catholic it would not satisfy those for whom it is in- 
tended. 

2714. Do you not think I am justified in reasoning 

from existing facts rather than from mere possibilities 
that may never happen in regard to Trinity College? 
1 am more justified in reasoning from existing facts 
??,.*? state of that College than from bare possi- 
bilities that may never happen, am I not?— I do not 
qn nr£ understand the point of your lordship’s question. 
Catholic ?— Yes ^ ten years ** m igkt become 

t i ier ® th ® } east prospect of that change 
toking Place?— No, I do not think so, as long as the 
Roman Catholic ecclesiastical authorities take the same 
view that they have so consistently taken for the last 
nity years. 

“J 7 -.®*? governing body of Trinity College is com- 
posedof the Senior Fellows, I believe?— Yes. 

T-° uld y0U me > on the Present system 
SUPP0S1 ?? a Catholic became a Junior 
Fellow how long would it take before that Catholic 
could become a member of the governing body of Trinity 
College?— I am not a prophet; I could not venture 
to predict the average age of a Junior Fellow, but I 
“ ay teU y °u fact, that, in the last twenty-three 
elect^T nf 18 v 79_t ! iere ^ ave ht en twenty-three Fellows 
. of wll om two have been Roman Catholics 
W vL 1S “ ore , the proportion of students), three 
have been Presbyterians, one a Moravian. That shows 


that the proportion of members of the Church to 
I belong who gain Fellowships is by no means so 
large. ** re! J 

2719. A gentleman who knows a great deal 
Trinity College told us here, the other day tbr 
would take about forty years for a i — 1 • 8 


from a Junior Fellowship to a Senior Fellowshin. 
that in many cases it took a longer period ?—At tkl 
last two elections, I think, the actual number^ 
years’ service of the Junior Fellows was thirty-fa^ : 


That was at the last two elections. 

2720. It would take a long time?— Oh, certaink. ' 

to get on the Board. ( 

2721. That is what I mean— on the governing boh! * 

— Of the College ; not the governing body of the Cci. I 
versity. ^ v 

2722. Oh, no, of the College?— The governine W, t 

of the University is the Council. “ • i 

2723. I understand that ? — I wish to point out Ik f 
the governing body of the College is a body which ii i 
made up of the seven Senior Fellows ; but the govern- t 
ing body of the University is an elective body— a rente. \ 
sentative body — consisting of sixteen members who 1 
represent the Senior Fellows, the Junior Fellows, the I 
Professors, and the general body of the Saute * 
Among the four representatives of the Senior Fellovi 
there is now, and there always has been since the Uni. 
versity Council was established, a prominent Bourn 
Catholic gentleman. 

2724. Is there not an element— an abiding element- 
in the Divinity School of Trinity College, which nuka 
its atmosphere, as a matter of fact, more intensely 
Protestant than the atmosphere of the proposed Uni 
versity college is ever, likely to become Catholic, owing 
to the want of a Divinity School ? — If you brought np 
Maynooth and established it in the new University 
the cases would be very little different ; and my answr 
to that question is, that there is no reason why ft® 
should not be a Roman Catholic Divinity School in 
connection with the University of Dublin. 

2725. But we do not want to have it ; that is ftt 
reason? — Quite so. 

2726. We will not have it ; we will set up for on- 
selves ? — But in the one case there is a system of also 
lute equality, open to all creeds. The tone and alp 
sphere of the institution depend upon the opiuiw 
of the majority of the students attending. That a 
not regarded as satisfactory by the Roman CatMis 
ecclesiastical authorities in this country, and they dfr 
sire at once to establish a college in which there shall 
be a Roman Catholic atmosphere. I am quite willing 
to grant that ; but I say that that is a claim for pim* 
lege, not for equality. 

2727. I hardly see how it can be regarded as a dam 
for privilege, seeing that the very same principled 
opening it to all will be admitted in the new college 
as exists at present in Trinity College. How can jtu 
say there is a claim for a special privilege, seeing flat 
the conditions of entering and enjoying the Honowi 
and emoluments of the two colleges are precisely the 
same? — No, my lord, they are not the same, because, 
as I understand, no college — it has been declared o« 
and over again, on behalf of the Roman Catholic 
Bishops (I do not know whether the claim has b® 
now withdrawn) — would be satisfactory to them, u 
which the controlling influence as regards the cows* 
of study shall not be distinctively Roman CatMis- 
If that is withdrawn the question assumes a new asp«t 

2728. You will excuse me for controverting that pro- 
position. What the Roman Catholic Bishops regard 
as essential is not the power of controlling the col *5 
but the power of safeguarding the faith and morta 
of their own flocks. That is the only thing they J'J 
gard as essential, and that, you observe, is a TeI 7 
different thing. They do not want to have a c® 
trolling influence in the courses, or anything of 
kind ; they leave that to the literary portion ot 
University ; bnt what they want, and what they n* _ 
repeatedly demanded, is to have an effective m 
of safeguarding from danger the faith and 

of their own flocks, and their own flocks alone, 
is their claim, and that is essentially then claim 
In that case, my lord, the claim for a c0 " e f® 
ducted on purely Catholic principles” has be 6 
plicitly withdrawn. . . «- 

2720. I think I stated that in the beginning. J 
we may pass on a little further. You propose to 
the college to Roman Catholics? — Yes. 
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■mo If you proposed to exclude Protestant Epis- 

nUariK from it I would not object so much, because 
SE aTplendidly endowed college-they have an 
Sent shop next door?-I did not know that. 

2731. In Trinity College, I mean?— That is open 

^rrk Ttay I would not complain so much if you 
nroDOsed to exclude Protestant Episcopalians from the 
S«>Ueee. because they could go to Trinity CoUege, 
"here afthough the goods are marked rather high, 
rfill they are said to be of a superior quality. Sup- 
pose there was in this new college a Professor: a dis- 
finvuished man m any department — in Mathematics, 
Philosophy, Medicine, or anything else— do you not 
think it would be rather hard lines, to use a common 
aoression, to exclude any young Presbyterian or any 
voung man in Dublin, who might be anxious to hear 
that Professor who was so distinguished in his special 
department?— It is not for me to speak on behalf of 
th» Presbyterians of Ireland. But the principle I 
have "one upon aU through would, I think, require 
that the students should be entirely Itoman Catholic. 

2733- But I am asking you, do you think it wuuld 
be fair to the Presbyterians in question to exclude 
them from the possibility of attending the lectures of 
this distinguished man in a coUege endowed with 
public money? Would it be fair?— Yes, I think 
it would be quite fair, if there was proper pro- 
vision for their University Education in a mixed in- 
stitution, such as the heads of the Presbyterian Church 
have over and over again said they prefer. 

2734. Suppose that Presbyterian were to say, as he 
might say, “ Here are two colleges ; one is Catholic and 
the other is Episcopalian. I dislike both ; as far as 
I 8m concerned the one is the same as the other.” 
Suppose he were to say that, what answer would you 
give him if he asked you why he should be compelled 
to go to your College? — If I understand your lord- 
ship's question rightly, you think that this proposi- 
tion might, or would, involve an injustice to the Pres- 
byterians of Ireland? 

2735. I will say a hardship?— If adequate provision 
is made for their education in Queen’s College, Belfast, 
where the majority of the Presbyterians live, I do not 
see that they would be under any disadvantage. 

2736. There are many Presbyterians in Dublin, are 
there not? — I believe there are a certain number. 

2737. I mean in the University of Dublin? — I believe 
there are a certain number. 

2738. Do you not think it would be a hard thing to 
say to those Presbyterian young men who might be 
anxious to hear a Professor in this Catholic college, 

“ Gentlemen, you must not listen to him ; you must 
■come to us”? — I would certainly take that view, be- 
cause I do not think the State ought to endow a college 
in accordance with Roman Catholic ideas at this time 
of day, or in accordance with the ideas of any par- 
ticular denomination, unless the students are restricted 
to the members of that denomination. That is the 
principle I go on. 

2739. Recollect, the Roman Catholic college would 
be safeguarded for all in the matter of faith and morals 
just as much as Trinity College? — I do not quite under- 
stand. You mean that the Tests Acts would apply? 

2740. Precisely ? — Yes ; but in this question, what 
the Roman Catholic Bishops object to is this very sys- 
tem in Trinity College, and it seems to me most 
illogical that they should require that system to be 
set up and intensified in another direction. 

2741. Excuse me ; it is not the system to which they 
object, but it is the Protestant atmosphere in Trinity 
College, resulting from its constitution, its historical 
associations, its governing body, its Divinity School, 
and its teaching body ; that is what they object to ? — 
1 tave only to say that over and over again it has 

declared, on behalf of the Roman Catholic Hier- 
archy, that what is objected to is the mixed system. 

■ tv i and over agaiu that has been stated. If that be 
withdrawn, of course, the question assumes a different 
aspect. * 

2742. There is no question of withdrawing that at 
au- I am only comparing Trinity College with this 
proposed new college. But besides the Presbyterians, 
were are Unitarians in Dublin, and a good many of 
wem, I understand. Would you exclude them, also, 

om the Catholic college? — Yes, I should exclude 
on principle that the State ought not to 
tV°L a “ Uege wiich is t0 he conducted strictly in 
of denomination, if there is danger 

■of o+v 3C the detriment of their faith, students 

1 0Ulei denominations. 


2743. Yon would exclude them, according to yonr own . 

statement here, in order to safeguard their faith and Sept. 26, 1901. 
morals from the danger of contagion in this Catholic — 
college? — 1 said nothing about morals. ^*5- 

2744. Faith then. You would exclude Unitarians, *J olm Henry 
then, in order to safeguard their faith from Catholic Barnar “> D - u - 
contagion? — That would be from their point of view, 

not mine. I think the State ought to exclude them. 

2745. But then you also propose to exclude them? — 

But I am looking at it from the point of view of the 
State. I do not wish at all to be taken as implying 
that the Unitarians would be contaminated by contact 
with the Roman Catholics. 

2746. There are also Jews in Dublin who might be 
anxious to get a University education? — I am aware of 
that. 

2747. And who perhaps are more .'Catholic than Pro- 
testant in their sympathies. Would it not be rather a 
hard thing to exclude a Jewish young man in order to 
safeguard his faith, whatever that might be ? — My point 
is this, and I repeat it, that the State ought not to endow 
a college in accordance with the principles of one par- 
ticular denomination only, unless the State is assured 
that it shall be open only to members of bhat denomina- 
tion. 

2748. Do you think there would be the least chance 
of having such a proposal accepted by the House of 
Commons? — It is just as likely that that would oe 
accepted as that a proposal which wouM open the door 
of the new University to all students would be aceepted- 
I am quite aware that Mr. John Morley, speaking for 
himself, has said that he does not approve of the prin- 
ciple which I have ventured to suggest. I have his 
words here. 

2749. It is not necessary to quote them. Would it 
not be what is called a retrogade proposal ? — Certainly, 

I think it would, but we must sometimes retrace our 
steps. 

2750. Has Parliament, in anything that it has done in 
recent times, when there has been a question of secular 
knowledge, or the endowment or assistance of such a 
college, ever done anything of the kind— ever restricted 
it to one denomination? — The training colleges ; the 
Roman Catholic and the Church of Ireland Training 
Colleges for Primary Education. 

2751. Are those restricted ? — tAs far as I know, yes. 

2752. I am not aware of it? — There are certain tests ; 
the students have to attend religious worship, and so 

2753. In the domestic portion? — The Tests Acts do 
not apply in those matters. 

2754. But there is nothing in the Act of Parliament 
to prevent any manager of a training college, at the pre- 
sent time, taking in Protestants, Catholics, Jews, or 
Unitarians, or anybody else ; therefore, it is not a case 
that is quite parallel? — I think where the Tests Acts 
do not apply it is a strictly parallel case, and where it 
is a denominational training college — frankly and 
avowedly denominational. 

2755. But, you observe, they are perfectly open. If 
the manager chooses he can take in anybody, and that 
is not your proposal. Surely your proposal is bhat the 
governors of this college shall not be allowed to take in 
anybody but a Catholic ; therefore, the two things are 
'different in toto ccdol — 'I do not admit that they are 
different toto ccclo. 

2756. They are substantially different ? — If you do not 
have the Tests Acte, practically they are confined to 
one denomination. 

2757. We will go to another point. You said, I 
think, that the Itoman Catholic students. likely to seek 
a University education are not in the majority? — I said 
this, I think, that I did not think there was evidence 
that they were in a majority. I said that the vast 
majority of the population was Itoman Catholic, hut 
that certainly it could not be said that the vast majority 
of the population which is fit for University education, 
or likely to take advantage of it, was Roman Catholic. I 
said that I thought it probable that they were not in a 
majority at all. 

2758. That is what I want to refer to. Would you 
consider now that the number of students in the Senior 
Grade of the Intermediate Education Board is a fair 
test, from the religious point of view, of those who 
would be likely to seek University education? — I am 
not sure that I should at all, any more than I should 
consider the proportion in the Sixth Class of the 
Primary schools a test’ of the number who wish for In- 
termediate education. 

•2759. As a matter of fact the programme of the 
examination in the Middle Grade is practically the same 
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Dublin. aa f or Matriculation at the University, and the course 

„ . — in the Senior Grade corresponds with the first years 

Sept. 2b, 1001. Univeraity coura e— I am speaking of the Royal Univer- 
Rev sity. Consequently, it is only fair to infer that if they 
John Henry got fair play and facilities, all the students, or nearly 
Bernard, b.d. a Jl, of the Senior Grade, would certainly adopt means 
to get a University education ?— In my opinion, that 
would he a great misfortune to the country. 

2760. That is not my question?— No, but I think the 
students who are fit for and who attend the Inter- 
mediate examinations, are probably very much bene- 
fited by them, but even students who gain distinction 
at the Intermediate examinations are not by any means 
necessarily those who would derive benefit from Univer- 
sity education, or ought to be encouraged to go to a 
University. 

2761. I am afraid we must leave the people them- 
selves to judge as to whether they ought to get a Uni- 
versity education, and whether they would profit by it. 
The point I want to make is this : I have not the 
statistics here now, but I think you would find that the 
Catholic students, in the Senior Grade, are as two to 
cine?— I should think it is very likely. 

2762. That is the point. You saiid also that the en-. 
dowment ought to be somewhat proportionate to the 
fees paid by the students, or something of that kind ? — 
Yes. 

2763. Therefore, when the students are rich, and 
able to pay large fees, as I believe they do in Trinity 
College, for that reason they ought to get a bigger en- 
dowment for University Education than if very poor 
and able to pay only small fees? — That is one way of 
putting it. 

2764; Exactly V — But the point upon which I wish to 
lay stress is that there is such a thing as the' over-en- 
dbwment of University education, and if in a very poor 
country there is a very large endowment provided, there 
is a’ great danger that students will be attracted to a 
University career who will be permanently injured by ' 
it. 

2765. Do you not think that the principle of not giving 
a' big endowment to those who can pay big fees, but of 
giving a big endowment to the poor men and a small 
endowment to the rich men, is a sounder principle? — 
I ' think the better principle in University matters is 
that “ to him that hath to Kim shall be given.”, I think 
that that is the principle which has been found to work 
well, in America. 

’ 2766." We had a witness here yesterday who proposed 
that in . the case of rich students getting rewards in 
money,- they should be bound not to accept them, but 
to leave them to the poor students ; whereas it is to the 
rich you propose to give a big endowment. I know 
they do that in Trinity College ; I know you have a big 
endowment there ; and probably you are reasoning from 
what you see, rather than from ought to be the case? — 
No, I am not’. I am reasoning from the general state 
of University Education. AnR I may point out in this 
connection," that my point of view upon that point is 
exactly the point of view of the' President of the Johns 
Hopkins University, who is a very capable judge, and 
who' has, 'written a very remarkable book on the Uiii- 
versity_ problem, in which he lays great emphasis on 
the principle,' that there is such a thing as the over- 
endowment of University Education ; and that, coming 
froin a man in his position, in a country like America, 
where such splendid gifts have been given, is a fact 
wluCh ought to be weighed. 

2767. You said in your evidence, and you stated the 
truth certainly, that Ireland is a poor country ?— I quite 
agree about that. 

'2768. We shall agree about that. I suppose you will 
not 'deny, too, that among the Irish youth, even of the 
poorer classes, there is a considerable amount of ability? 
— I think there is. 

2769. And. I suppose you will' admit that the 
British Empire, with its Colonies, offers a very wide 
sphere of action for these smart boys, even of poor 
parents? — Yes. 

'2770. Do you think, therefore, it would be desirable, 
notwithstanding the views of this eminent American, .as 
far as possible to bring, University Education home’ to 
these poorer boys, who might raise themselves in the 
world, and benefit the Empire subsequently?— Yes, I 
think I can answer that, my lord. I think the endow- 
ment of every University, especially in a poor country, 
should, be shell that a really clever boy — a boy with real 
hrmns— who is likely to rise in the world, should' be . 
able to get through his University course, and get his 
degree at a very low cost, or possibly at no cost at all. 
That is possible at the present moment in Trinity Col- 


lege, Dublin, and a very large number of young m . 
go through their courses without ever coffinvi • 
parents one farthing. But I should protest araiL ttiI 
at least, I shout'd object to, such an endcwmfl a ' ' 
would enable a mediocre boy to get his education - 
nothing. I think a University student ought to 
his education, either in brains or in money. ' • : * 

2771. I aia inclined to agree with you in that nn 

ciple, but do you not think it would be desirable i 
hare in the new college a number of sizarship*4tf l 
them what you will— corresponding to those of Trte- | 
College, to encourage brilliant boys ? — Certainly ' j 

2772. Do you not think it would be desirable ala- 

have a number of Fellowships, i,f not so valuable as w I 

own Fellowships in Trinity College, at least sud •' ? 
would induce eminent men, in their various departmait ■ 
to give their life’s services to the promotion of educati.- 
in the University ?— Certainly. I think I said in my^- 
te an 

2773. And, therefore, we should have Fellowships i_ 
Yes, I think you might have some Fellowships. 

2774. And well-endowed Fellowships?— Yes', forth 

encouragement of research. - 

2775. And on the question of manning with Professtn 
such an institution, do you not think it would be desir- 
able that the salaries ought to be sufficiently liberal to 
secure the services of the very best men in their variou 
spheres ? — Certainly. 

Mr. Justice Madden.— Dr Bernard’s views have bea 
so fully elicited, both in his original statement and It 
our colleague, that I have really no questions to ask.' ; 

2776. Sir Richard Jebb. — I have just one or tr» J 
questions to ask. I may say, Dr Bernard, that I fij i 
agree with what you said about the possibility of the me- ! 
endowment of University Education. I think you ps i 
it very well when you said just now that a Univesfa 
student ought to pay either in money or in brains ; k. 
as I am sure you will agree, the difficulty is to find «: 
the ..student who is capable of paying in brains if h 
happens to be a poor youth. In a Primary school i 
pupil may show cleverness,- but you cannot yet tell 
whether he will ultimately be fitted to profit by Uni- 
versity Education. That, as a general rule, become; 
clear only in the Secondary school. Therefore, with tk 
development and improvement of Intermediate fib 
cation in Ireland, one may expect that the facilities for 
discovering the boys who are capable of paying in brains 
for University Education will be improved and en- 
larged. So that one cannot speak of the proportion d 
the Irish population fitted to profit by University Bit- 
cation as if it was a determinate number, as if there ns 
a certain limit to it, which was not likely to be greatly 
altered in the future. The extension of that limit nsy, 
and probably will, be very gradual, but as Internet 
Education offers better means for picking out youths 
capable of profiting by University Education, one my 
expect that the proportion of the population capable of 
profiting by University Education will be larger in » 
years’ time than it is to-day ? — Yes, it may be, of coins. 

2777. It xjiay be. That is a very important fact » 
keep in view; do you not think so ? — You mem that the 
absolute number of persons fitted for University Edi- 
tion in the- country is variable? 

2778. Yes, and is likely to increase if the advantages 
of Secondary Education are put within the reach nil 
larger number, and the character of the educations 
improved.— That would be so, I think, if we were s® 
the population of the country would remain stationary 
or would increase, but with a diminishing populate 
there is something to he said’ on the other side. 

2779. But is the population of Ireland dunuHf? 
at such a rate as to make it improbable that 
Intermediate Education goes on being developed 
number of boys capable of profiting by umve . 
Education will be larger in a few years than 

now? — I think it would be extremely difficult to 

mate. The total population has diminished very 
markably during the last ten years ; I forget the 
figures, but they are in the Census returns. Lm 
whole, I should think that what you indicate wo 
true, namely, that the proportion of those ^ 
University Education would probably increase w 
improved Intermediate system. .. 

2780. YeB?— But there is no certainty about » 

2781. Supposing that that increase, which I 
template as at least possible, should take P lace '. 'a, 
not think there would be a need for increases 
facilities for University Education ? Is it not ^ 
that there are many poor students v . ho ® - jl 
reasonably expect to be able to go to Trinity 


% 
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Dublin, or even to the Queen’s Colleges, as at pre- Most Rev. Dr. Healy. — They have put it forward, not 
»nt constituted ? — It is an undoubted fact that a directly, but in another way, what you have stated. 

who has absolutely no private means may, if The Ohjubmax— -W hat is the declaration of the 
brains are good enough, and Ins industry is good Episcopate to which you refer; Dr. Healy ? 
enough, get his education in Dublin University for ' Most Rev. Dr Healy.— The declaration of 1897, ac- 
notMng- , „ _ , . . ' cepting the Tests Acts.* 

2732. How would that be 7 I do not know whether 2789. Sir Richard J ebb. —I do not think I need pnr- 
the Chairman regards this question as within the scope sue this topic. But there is one other question I should 
of our inquiry. like fo ask you on another point. . Supposing the Royal 

The Chaikmax. — I think so by way of lllustra- University were reconstituted, would you wish it to re- 
tion. _ , main an examining board for external students who had 

Sir Richard Jebb — I regard it merely from that studied privately without attending aiiy college? — I 


point of view. . . think, so far as possible, private study ought to be dis- 

Rev. J. H. Bernard . — This is a common case. A muraged. 

veung man gets a Mathematical Sizarship ; he comes 2790. Discouraged ? — Yes, discouraged. In the case 
up to reside in the College ; he gets free rooms and his of women students we see what bad effects it has had. 
dinner, and he makes out enough to live on by private 2791. I think that probably most of us would agree 


teaching. Men of that sort have got Fellowships before with you in this, that attendance at a college is 
now. . preferable to private study. But do. you not think that, 


2783. There is another point I wish to refer to. It is 
as to the condition on which you lay such special im- 


in the actual circumstances of Ireland, it is necessary 
and will probably be necessary for some time, 


portance, that the new college, if such a college should to have some provision for students who do 
be endowed for Roman ■Catholics, should be restricted not go to any college, but who prepare themselves 
to Roman Catholics. You have already said, in by private study ? — I quite agree ; but I think, if lec- 
answer to the Bishop of Clonfert, that you thought Hires were recognised by the University authorities, 
such a scheme would be not less likely to be accepted that would have a tendency to discourage private study, 
by Parliament than any other solution?— I should not 2792. University lectures or college lectures? — Yes. 

like to state that absolutely. I am afraid that there is Lectures in recognised colleges should be accepted by 

some greateT_ improbability of that being accepted than the University as part' of the qualification for a degree, 
a scheme in which the denominational character was 2793. You would, for the present, at any rate, allow 

masked. students to present themselves whose preparation has 

2784. I confess that I cannot say that it appears to been solely private? — Yes. What I meant to say was — 
me at all probable that Parliament would accept such that it would be desirable that attendance upon some 
a proposal, so far as I can judge. There is, you see, lectures should be required, but that possibly that 
this very important difference between this case and the would be impracticable, and that therefore it would be 
case of Mavnooth. It is quite true that, in its original better to encourage attendance on lectures, and to that 
conception, Maynooth included a lay college, and was extent discourage private study. 

not to be a purely ecclesiastical seminary. 'But it re- 2794. Professor Ewms.— On this last point I do not 
ceivdd its present endowment long after the extinction quite understand how you mean that these lectures 
of the lay college, when it had become a purely ec- should be recognised ? — Supposing, five examina- 
•clesiastical seminary. What would appear to be an tions are at present required as a condition precedent 
Anachronism in the proposal to endow such a college as f or a degree. I think that with great advantage one or 
this, and to limit it to one denomination, is, of course, two of those examinations might be dispensed with, and 
the fact that it is not intended for the priesthood only courses of lectures substituted. 


of the Church concerned, but it is intended to be a 
place of general education for all comers. Of course. 


2795. I see. In regard to the question of the de- 
iirability of restricting the college to Catholics, are we 


it would have to be considered as a contribution to to understand that you would also restrict the appoint- 
the higher educational resources of the country in which me nt of Professors in the college, as well as the ad- 
it was founded. It would certainly be regarded as a m i ss i 0 n of students, to Catholics ?— The restriction as 
very serious drawback to its usefulness, I think, if it to students would be all that the State need require, I 
was impossible for persons other than members of the think. 

■denomination who are specially contemplated to resort 2796. Quite so. Then the effect would be that we 
to it.— Your question, Sir Richard, I did not quite might find a Protestant Professor— a non-Catholic Pro- 
cs ^- fessor there? — You might, in exceptional instances, but 

2785. My question is whether you recognise the it might be very seldom, I think. 

difference between this case and the case of May- ^ , , ,, . , v - • it,- 

-rmnfM Ac .....j. .1 *, t 2797. Would there not be some anomaly then in this, 

m, cj th» hic.1 fact Sit 1 the f the i.“ d ‘ ■>' . St *!f *"“> tle £ 

«ra» me given at « l.fa time. But as to it being J 110 . *» . «““«* *» , ■“* "T™*? 1- *£ 

npaUly in In£Lf whet, the niid.nomination.l eye- «■«“} 1111 ““P 1 ‘SSwZaatanf S' it"! 

tec has been tried, and failed. wnnl j be sn^mg pMieutal, anomalone m .t I 

am. There is another point of view from wliioh I »?, 7" 

invite yon to eoneMer tha Setter. The whole objeet of «<**»« » f a11 

the endowment of the college would be to meet the 2798. You open the door to . their selection of 
claims put forward by Roman Catholics, would it specialists of any creed 1 — Yes. 

not ? — Certainly. 2799. iBut you would prevent the students of any hut 

2787. Have you considered how their view of the col- one oreed attending the lectures? — Yes ; because the in- 
lege would be' affected by the fact that it was limited stitution would be established in the interest® of one 
to their own denomination? As you are aware, the term creed. 

equality” has figured very largely in this discussion, 2800. You made a remark, I think, as an obstacle to 
RRdthe Roman Catholic claim for equality involves two the found in g of a Catholic University, that a University 
tilings — approximate equality of endowment, arid ap- grants civic privileges, and that for thi6 reason there is 
proximate equality of status. It is manifest that a col- a special need that its standard of degrees should be 
lege confined to one denomination, not open to any kept high. Had you Medical degrees specially in yonr 
tot Roman Catholics, would, considered as a college, have mind?— 'I was thinking of the Medical degrees and. .the 
RR inferior status in the educational world to one that was Engineering degrees, but especially of the Medical do- 
°pen to all comers ? — I think that is the price which grees. ' ’ ‘ . j 

1,1 paid for the demand to control education. 280-1. I think Engineering degrees have no civic 

2788. But, as the Bishop of Clonfert has pointed out, privileges attaching to them? — I think there are some, 
the demand of the Roman Catholic Bishops is not to 2802. .1 do not know of any. Is the general super- 
control the courses of instruction in the college, but vision exercised by the General Medical Council not a 
m ® re v to safeguard the faith and morals of 'Catholics? guarantee that the civic value of a .Medical degree 

• ^ke to say about that — of course, I may have granted by any institution shall be maintained? — I am 

JRissed it — but I know of no public utterance in which, nbt sufficiently skilled -in Medical education to speak in 
p ,, ,? keen plainly put forward that the Roman detail upon that point. All that I .wished to indicate 
Catholics will be satisfied with a college which may at was the broad principle, that to establish a University 
® omen t, by competition, become Protestant in con- was a much larger thing than, to establish a college, 
stitution— of which the governing body can. become Pro- because a University does in fact confer civic privileges 
esant- That has not been put forward publicly. by giving degrees. 
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2803. In practice I suppose you would wish that some 

Stpi. 26, 1901. safeguard, at least, should be given by the appointment 
— — of external examiners? — In the University? 

Bev. 2804. Yes? — Yes, certainly. 

John Henry 2805. Professor Rhys. — With regard to women 
Bernard, dj>. ^t-ndenta I have some apprehension that in a large re- 
arrangement of higher education in Ireland they run 
.the risk of being left out of the reckoning 
more or less. What do you think on that subject? — 
The question is, do I think that their claims are likely 
to be overlooked? 

2806. Yes? — I do not think they will be overlooked, 
if the women can prevent it. 

2807. In any new Catholic college or Catholic Univer- 
sity you think they ought to have a place ? — I have not 
advocated the establishment, at present, of a Roman 
Catholic University, I think. 

2808. Of a Roman Catholic college, we will say? — A 
Roman Catholic college in the Royal University? 

2809. Yes? — I think it must be left to the Roman 
Catholics themselves to say whether or not they shall 
admit women to their college. 

2810. Would you be willing — I do not want to ask 
yon anything yon do not like to answer — but would you 
be willing to tell ns whether there is any likelihood of 
Trinity College doing anything for women? — I am 
afraid that prophecy, as George Eliot says, is the most 
gratuitous form of human folly. 

2811. May I take it that there is no immediate pros- 
speet, at any rate?— -I should not like to say that. I 
have hot come prepared really to speak about that. 

2812. Because, in any case, a large proportion of the 
women would probably belong to the Episcopalian 
body, or, at all events, be Protestants? — I have no ob- 
jection to say that I hope increased facilities will be 
given, as years go on, in the University of Dublin, for 
the education of women ; but I do not know whether 
that view will approve itself to the majority of the 
governing body. 

Chairman. — We have no power to press you on that 
point. 

Professor Rh$s. — N o ; but it does rather enter, I 
think, into our calculation whether the University of 
Dublin is likely to do anything for women or not. 

Chairman. — I am afraid it is abundantly proved 
that Roman Catholics of either sex are not likely to go 
to Trinity College. 

Professor Rh$s. — You see, my lord, the Royal Uni- 
versity admits both Protestants and Catholics. 
Chairman. — Of course. 

2813. Professor Rh$s. — And supposing a Roman 
Catholic College, ox a Roman Catholic University, were 
established, Protestant women might object to go into 
that College or University. 

2814. Mr. Justice Madden. — I think that underlying 
Professor Rhys’s question is the possibility of the 
abolition of the Royal University as a University ac- 
cessible to women, and as I have endeavoured to bring 
out already, that is an important branch of our in- 
quiry. 

Professor Rh£s. — And leaving the Protestant women 
stranded. 

Chairman. — I suppose the shortest way is to go on. 

2815. Professor Rfc?s. — T hat is what I was aiming 
at, and I was wondering, Dr. Bernard, whether you 
could give us any information ? — I think it would be a 
very great misfortune if anything that has been done 
for women were withdrawn, and I hope that that will 
not be so. 

2816. Professor Lorrain Smith. — You made a state- 
ment as to what you thought should be the proportion 
of endowment to fees paid by the students, and I un- 
derstood you to say that the State and the students of 
the University should each pay one-half the cost? — 
Well, I do not attach very great importance to that 
precise proportion, but on thinking the matter over, it 
seems to me to be a fair thing to say that the State 
should not be expected to help those who do not help 
themselves, and that a fair proposition is that the endow- 
ment provided by the State should equal the fees paid 
by the students. 

2817. I was wondering whether you based that con- 
clusion on any study of different forms of Universities ? 
— Yes, to some extent. 

2818. You admit, for example, that the scientific 
courses are especially expensive in a University? — Yes. 

2819. And it has been suggested to us that the College 
or University in Belfast would develop in the direction 

* of Science specially? — Yes. 


2820. I suppose you would regard thot rulo » . . 
™."' ° mmt ‘° 

2821. For instance, scientific teaching is mn .v 

expensive than the teaching in Arts ?— Certain?! BoiE 
need only a library for Arts teaching, but Ti,’ pi 
very expensive plant for Science. ,oa ^ 

2822. Another point is the development of tl» r ■ 

versity m the direction of research as distinct < 
teaching ?— Yes. It( ® 

2823. That would yield no revenue whatever U 
would be simply an expense to the University Lv 
revenue whatever. My figure was rather for the wW 
Taking the whole State endowment compared witLT 
foos of the students I flunk the whole State eadit 
for all purposes— I will put it that way-should V 
largely exceed the fees paid by the students. 

2824. A University founded particularly in the dim 
tion of research, would you not admit that as an n 
ception to the rule?— I think that that ought to 
under the same head. 

2825. Under the same head?— If they should 
apart one member of the staff for research. 

2826. Dr. Starkie.— You said that, so far as m 
were aware, the Catholic bishops had never publidv 
stated that they were willing to accept a college or Uni- 
versity of which the government might at any moment 
become Protestant ? — I said I was not aware of that. 

2827. Now, would such a college as that, vii of 
which the government might at any moment bwou» 
Protestant, resemble so far Trinity College?— I think 
so. Of course we must not press the words " at any 
moment." 

2828. I am insisting on the liberal sense, of couise, 
of “at any moment " ; let us say even within & few 
years?— I am not aware that the Roman Catholic 
Bishops have ever accepted a scheme according to which 
the governing body might become within a generation 
Protestant. 

2829. In fact, I suppose you have not made up your 
mind as to the intended relations of the staff and the 
Fellows to the governing body in the college that was 
proposed by Mr. Balfour. In your opinion, it was not 
made clear that the Fellows could rise by seniority tr 
seats on the governing body, as in Trinity College?— I 
think it was clear from the letter that there was no 
intention whatever that Fellows should rise by seniority 
to seats on the governing body. I have the letter here, 
and there is nothing whatever in it to indicate that 

2830. It is your belief that the Catholic Bishops 
have not yet defined their position with regard 
to the relations of the staff to the governing body; 
at any rate, if their view differs from yours, they 
have not yet said so? — So far as I am aware, they 
have not yet stated that the governing body which 
should control the courses of the college and eierds? 
discipline, can be other than Roman Catholic. They 
have stated that they do not require that it should he 
purely clerical. I may be wTong about it, but I do m< 
know. 

2831. But if the Bishops stated now — if they have not 

stated already — that the Fellowships might be open to 
everybody ? Fellowships may be mere prizes ; it de- 
pends on what a Fellowship means. . 

2832. I know; but if they went on to state that Fa- 
lows might be promoted, by seniority merely, to tte 
governing body, in that sense the constitution of 
college would be exactly similar to that of Trinity col- 
lege ? — Yes ; but that proposition I have not seen, ana 
I have not thought about it. I have not seen it P u 
forward. 

2833. But if it were?— I should not like to answer 
hypothetical questions. I have not seen that P r0 P®?' 
tion put forward, and I do not think there is any P* 00- 
ability that it will be. 

2834. You stated in your evidence that » Tnnlt; 
College were accepted by the Catholics, wtnui 
years, in all probability, the atmosphere in the 0 V 

would be very much altered? — That is so. I do n^ 

member stating it, but I am sure I did ; I d ulte ” 
with that. . . yjj, 

2835. It would thus appear that in your °P inl ® br 
“atmosphere” in Trinity College is really £ 
the students, and not by the Fellows or the ^ 
or by the supreme body that governs the Unive ^ 
cording «co you, the Council ? — The governing ^ 
the University is, of course, the Council, so ^ 
election of the Professors goes. But I do not q jbf 
derstand your question. There is no don b 
atmosphere is largely created by the students. 
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oov, That is the point I wish to bring out?— They 

® J00, . _ f—pater influence upon the tone and atmos- 
jg,* I “ than the FeHo.e ot the Peefee- 

“S™ That is what I wanted to bring out. It is per- 
obvious that in ten years whatever atmo- 
{£ f‘L. is due to the influence of the Fellows could not 
much altered?— You might have half-a-dozen 
Knraan Catholic Fellows in that time. 

You might have half-a-dozen non-tutors, and 
. „ m v knowledge of the matter, a non-tutor would 
f nMiave very much effect on the “atmosphere”?— 
There have never been half-a-dozen Fellows who were 

“J^sSm^ItuTiiot so very long ago since there 
as many as ten non-tutors. 

P839 In your opinion, would it be desirable, if pos- 
.jifie to hold out every inducement to those who are at 
present extern students to reside m colleges?— To at- 
tend lectures, at any rate. Residence is best, but to 
attend lectures, certainly. 

2840 You said there were very grave objections to 
offering inducements to poor students, who are not 
eminently fitted for University life, to leave agriculture 
and the lower forms of industry ?— Yes ; it is a very 
crave danger to the country. . . 

2841. Do you not think that that class is increased 
at present by the inducements that are offered by the 
Royal University— inducements are held out broadcast 
t0 them— to take their degrees without residence and 
without attending lectures, at a very low figure?— I do 
not quite understand your question. 

2842 You see, in the Royal University at present, a 
decree costs something like £3. If that system were 
continued, do you not think that the class which you 
think it eminently desirable should not be attracted 
away from agriculture will increase, as it has been in- 
creasing ?— Yes ; I think the low cost of the degree is 
rather an undesirable thing in the condition of the 
country. „ . , 

Most Rev. Dr. Healy. — The cost is £6, I think. 

2843. Dr. Starkie.— £6, is it? I was not quite cer- 
tain. It is only because you think it impracticable at 
present to refuse the privileges of a University degree 
to extern students that you would bo willing to con- 
tinue the system ? — Quite so ; it is only because it is 
impracticable. 

2844. I have only one other point. You spoke about 
the lay college at Maynooth that was apparently re- 
stricted to Catholics. Are you aware that that restric- 
tion was very unpopular among lay Catholics at the 
time, and that a petition was sent to the Chief Secre- 
tary, in which the Catholic petitioners “ prayed, in the 
interests of liberality, that Parliament would not ex- 
clude Protestant students from it?" — I did not allude 
to the lay college at Maynooth at all. I only alluded 
to the original Act of incorporation of Maynooth, which 
did not restrict it to clerical students. 

2845. Chairman.— I understand, Dr. Bernard— if I 
may venture to clear this up— that your point is simply 
this, that that is the only occasion on which Parlia- 
ment has endowed a purely denominational lay college, 
or college including laymen, and that that is the only 
precedent to which you can look for the terms on which 
Parliament has so acted ? — Precisely ; that is my point. 

2846. Mr. 'Wilfrid Ward. — Assuming that the de- 
mand is simply for a University in accordance with the 
Bishops’ resolutions of 1897 — a University which should 
he under predominantly Roman Catholic influences at 
the outset, should you regard that as a demand for 
privilege?— I find that difficult to answer without the 
words of the resolutions being before me. _ 

Chairman. — I think Dr. Bernard is quite justified in 
declining to discuss what is not before him. 

2847. Mr. Wilfrid Ward. — The point I wish to put 
is this : supposing a scheme were proposed, which has 
been rather fully discussed before the Commission, 
namely, that a University, under predominantlv Roman 
Catholic influences at the outset, should be established, 
srith the Tests Act accepted, and free evolution loft to 
local circumstances, would you regard such a scheme ag^ 
claiming privilege for Catholics? — I am afraid I must 
ask you for some explanation. Would the institution 
which you have in your mind be one in which the 
higher seats of the governing body, which controlled 
the courses and discipline, be open to members of all 
wlieious creeds? 

2848. Yes, a certain' number of them would. — Would 
there always he a majority of Roman Catholics in the 
iuehest seats? 

2849. As I understand, by the constitution of the 

University there would not.— Well, it all depends upon 


the constitution. There might be a system of cc-option, 
and if it was once started with a majority of one de- 
nomination, it might so continue. I should regard 
that as a denominational claim. 

2850. Is it not true that Trinity College was Pro- 
testant for many years? — Yes, for 200 years. 

2851. Trinity College at the start was under pre- 
dominant Protestant influences? — Certainly. 

2852. If the Roman Catholics claim now to start under 
Catholic influences, they are only claiming what Trinity 
College had at the start? — Yes. 

2853. One further question. You said towards the 
end of your evidence that you are anxious to exclude 
the students who are not Roman Catholics, on account 
of danger to their faith? — Yes. 

2854. Are you aware that 10 per cent, of the students 
now attending the lectures at the University College, 
Dublin, are not Roman Catholics? — I was not aware 
of the proportion, but I knew that some were, and I 
know that has given very great dissatisfaction. 

2855. Are you aware that the President of that Col- 
lege informed us that during all the time it has existed 
there has been a considerable number of Protestants 
attending its lectures, and that there has been no case 
of a change of religion? — I was not aware of it, but I 
am not surprised to hear it. 

2856. Does not that give ground for the belief that 
the danger is less than you think? — I think the danger 
is very considerable, and that the present condition of 
University College hardly affords a parallel. It has 
not been endowed by the State except in an indirect 
way. If it were richly endowed and enabled to provide 
education in all departments of study, I should think 
it would attract a far greater number _ of Protestant 
students. I think it would be a very serious thing that 
these Protestants should he connected with an institu- 
tion under predominant Roman Catholic influences. 

2857. Don’t you think the fact that Protestants have 
been attending it for years, and that there has never 
been any case in which they have changed their reli- 
gion, shows that the danger is less than you suppose ? — 

I think the facts are too few to afford ground for any 
induction. 

2858. You also said the demand for a Catholic Uni- 
versity would lead to a demand on the part of Presby- 
terians for a Presbyterian University, and on the part 
of the Church of Ireland for an Episcopalian Univer- 
sity ? — I must have expressed myself with some inacur- 
racy. I said that claim might be put forward, and 
would be difficult to resist. 

2859. Do you think it would he put forward?— I do 

2860. Is there any serious danger of that?— 'No. But 
I believe it would be very undesirable, because the best 
system is one on which men of all creeds meet together 
on equal terms. 

2861. I understood you to say that even if there 

might be a considerable portion, of educated lay Roman 
Catholics on the governing board of the new University, 
it would practically he under Episcopal control?— So far 
as I can see. Ultimately the body which would con- 
trol all questions of discipline would be the Congrega- 
tion at Rome. ...... 

2862. I do not understand what sort of discipline you 
meall ?_Supposing a Professor was accused of teaching 
something contrary to the Roman Catholic faith? 

2863. That would not be ordinary University discip- 
line. I understood you to say that although 
the lay Roman Catholics might be largely re- 
presented on the governing boldy, that practically the 
control of the University would be entirely under the- 
control of the Bishops? — I do not think I said that, 
exactly in that form. My meaning is that, whether 
the Bishops are in an absolute majority on the govern- 
ing body or not, they will necessarily exercise a control- 
ling influence, if their colleagues are all of their own. 
faith. 

2864. Do you mean that allowing the Bishops a cen- 
sorship in matters of faith and morals would, issue 
in giving them the arrangement of the University 
courses?— I think it would. 

2865. Do you not think there is a growing movement 
among Roman Catholics now — even among Bishops 
themselves — in favour of trusting to the specialists in 
their own department and against placing purely secu- 
lar knowledge in the hands of the Bishops 7— Certainly 
that is so in France, and possibly in England ; but wa 
have not much sign of it in Ireland. 

2866. You do not think there is a tendency 
to leave special matters in the hands of specialists ? — 
I hardly like to give an opinion upon that question, 

Z 


Dublin. 
Sept. 26, 1901 
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upon which evidence could be so much better given by 
members of the Roman Catholic Church. Speaking as 
an outsider, I do not see any of these tendencies m Ire- 
land, although they obtain in France 

2867. In St. Stephen’s-green we understand from the 
Rector that even now the Scientific courses and Philo- 
sophic courses, and everything outside Theology , are 
practically under the control of the specialists in those 
departments. Are you inclined to doubt whether that is 
accurate 1 — I should not for a moment) think of calling 
into question anything stated by ‘Dr. Delany. But I 
should be. surprised to hear that Kantian or Hegelian 
Philosophv, or the Philosophy of Herbert Spencer, were 
expounded in the Catholic University at) all as fully as 
the Thomist Philosophy is. 

2868. Professor Dickey. — Have you considered the 
possibility of the City of Belfast, like Liverpool and 
Birmingham, demanding a University of its own, partly 


through dissatisfaction with the Royal University ?-_j 
understand that some years ago that was very much in 
the air. I was present at the Jubilee of Queen’s Col- 
lege, Belfast, and that view was put forward with 
authority by the President. I am informed that that 
view has of late been somewhat modified, and that there 
is not the same claim now. 

2869. The President of the College informs us th at 
Belfast would certainly demand it at some time, though 
lie did not say when. Supposing that Belfast demanded 
a University at a date in the near future, what efieci 
would that have on the University scheme such as too 
have sketched ? — It would have a very great effect upon 
it. If that is the policy which the (Belfast people 
are going to pursue, it would render the University 
scheme which I have sketched rather abortive. In that 
event, I think, it would be far better to establish a 
Roman Catholic University pure and simple. 


The Witness withdrew. 


William Whitla, Esq., m.a., m.d., Professor of Materia Medica, Queen’s College, Belfast, examined. 


Dr. 'William 
Whitla, 


2870. The Ohairmax. — You are a Professor of Ma- 
teria Medica in Queen’s College, Belfast 1 — I am. 

2871. Are you a Senator of the Royal University?— -I 

2872. When were you a Senator? — Ten years ago. 

2873. How long d!d you continue a Senator? — (About 
three years. I had to resign my 'Senatorship because I 
became an Examiner, as one cannot hold the two posts 
together. 

2874. You have written a pamphlet,* and we have all 

read it, and it is a most interesting and instructive con- 
tribution to the question. It contains a good deal of 
historical matter leading up to the controversial ques- 
tions which you discuss. I would venture to suggest 
that at present we may dispense with any re- 
hearsal of the historical matter, as we are fully ac- 
quainted with your views, and it is unnecessary to have 
them repeated. Therefore, perhaps, you would confine 
yourself to the points noted in your 'Summary of Evi- 
dence? — I do not want to take up the time of the Com- 
mission, but allow me to express my gratification at 
what you have said of my pamphlet. It is the only re- 
cognition I have got of it, and before this in- 
quiry I felt I had succeeded only in dis- 
satisfying both sides. I propose to save the 

time of the Commission, by making a short statement, 
avoiding any matter which has been gone over 
in the pamphlet. The first tiling I propose to do 
is to give a short account of the causes of the failure 
of the Royal University as an educational force in Ire- 
land, especially in Medicine. I believe that University 
Education in Ireland is in a most unsatisfactory con- 
dition, and from many points of view the University 
Education Act, 1'879, has proved a failure. It is not my 
intention to occupy the time of the Commission by 
bringing forward proofs of the. comparatively smaU 
numbers of persons who have availed themselves of the 
advantages of University Education in Ireland, as I 
believe this fact is universally recognised and accepted. 
Two years ago I found upon examining the reports 
from the various State-endowdd colleges in Ireland that 
only about 250 members of the Roman Catholic Church 
were availing themselves of the benefits of the higher 
education provided for them there, and I have no 
reason to believe that the numbers have appreciably in- 
creased. The success or failure of that department of 
University Education which deals with the training of 
medical men to take charge of the lives and health of 
the people, is a matter of the most vital importance 
to the nation. In the short space of time which has 
•elapsed since the Chairman of the Commission has 
honoured me with a summons to attend its investiga- 
tion, I have looked into the proofs of the state of Uni- 
versity Education in Medicine, and I propose to lay be- 
fore you a few figures, the importance of which it) would 
he not easy to exaggerate. To get a real grasp of the 
present condition of University Education in Medicine, 
the simplest way is to look at and contrast it with the 
condition of affairs in Scotland. The state of matters 
is so different in England that I do not propose to oc- 
cupy the time of -the Commission in discussing it. It 
is clearly the aim of the State to educate the largest 
number of . medical men to the highest degree of scientific 
arid practical usefulness. The population of Ireland 
and Scotland may be taken as practically identical, 
i.e., Tout and a half millions each. Scotland has upon 

* See ; 


its list of resident medical practitioners, looking after 
the health and lives of its people, 3,569 members. 0i 
these almost 3,000 are men possessing a University 
degree in Medicine, 670 are merely licentiates of the 
different bodies who have the power of granting diplo- 
mas in Medicine, Midwifery, or Surgery, on the mini- 
mum of knowledge permitted or sanctioned by Un- 
General Medical Council. Thus 16 per cent. o( 
the practitioners in Scotland are men without the higher 
stamp of a University degree in Medicine. This may 
seem at first sight a large percentage of men content 
to enter the profession through its lower portal, and to 
continue professional practice upon a mere diploma. 
When we look at the condition of affairs in Ireland, 
things are very different. We find upon its list of 
practitioners 2,575 members (1,000 less than that of 
Scotland). Of these 501 possess a Medical degree from 
the R.U.I. ; 382 possess a Medical degree from the Uni- 
versity of Dublin ; 143 have Scotch, English, American, 
Brussels, or other foreign degrees. Thus of our 2,575 prac- 
titioners of Medicine in Ireland, 1,459 have no Uni- 
versity Medical qualification or degree whatever, and 
this represents about 56 per cent, of the whole, 
as contrasted with 16 per cent, in Scotland. But 
this is not the worst. If we exclude those University 
Medical graduates who have degrees obtained outside 
of Ireland, fully 62 per cent, of the practi- 
tioners of Ireland are not possessed of an Irish University 
degree in Medicine (about one-sixth of the entire num- 
ber of medical men in Ireland are practising Medicine 
and Surgery upon the diplomas granted by the Scotch 
licensing bodies). In making this comparison I do not 
wish to he understood as implying that all these men 
practising Medicine upon the inferior qualification of 
a diploma are necessarily inferior practitioners. Many 
of them are, doubtless, very successful and able men, 
and in many individual instances superior to University 
graduates. The figures, I believe, may be accepted as 
a conclusive proof of the failure of, or highly unsatis- 
factory state of Irish University Education. I have 
said that this method of testing Medical education dos 
not apply to England. It is only quite recently that 
University Education can be said to have hem 
placed within the reach of the average Medi- 
cal student there. Upon filie Arts side of University 
Education I cannot speak with the same confidence, as 
I have not had time to make up the num- 
bers of the Arts graduates in Scotland and compare 
them witlh the numbers in Ireland availing themselves 
of University teaching. But apart from numbers I do 
not hesitate to condemn the system of the Arts exam- 
inations in the Royal University, whereby men obtain 
degrees who have never listened to a University lecture, 
and whose academic culture is represented by their in- 
tercourse with the professional crammer and tihe'r 
familiarity with the examination papers found in the 
old Calendars of the University. I suspect that the 
quantity of Arts graduates is less than it should be, 
but I am certain that the quality is vastly inferior to 
what it could be, or should be, under a properly, re- 
gulated University. In expressing my opinion about 
the remedy for this condition of affairs I shall have a 
suggestion later on to make upon -how this may J* 
checked. The causes of the present highly unsatis- 
factory condition of Irish University Education are 
mainly three. 1. From almost the start, the Boy 
University was regarded as a temporary institution, an 
page S67. 
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ms nr men interested in higher education in Ireland pre- 
u W for it a very brief life-- The University Educa- 
tion (Ireland) Act, 1879, was nearly every where regarded 
u-ith. disfavour. Those in whose interest it was framed 
made no secret of their dissatisfaction with. it. The 
friends of undenominational education regarded it with 
sorrow as it was based upon principles wholly op- 
uo'ed to their ideal of a mixed education, and it be- 
caina obvious upon all sides that it failed to finally 
settle the question of Irish Education. Tina fatal 
blemish in its character— that it lacked finality— has 
operated upon its progress ever since, and instead of 
diminishing it has been increasing every year of its life, 
and were it not for what in Irish phraseology might 
be called the black need of an Irish University, 
ii would have been strangled long since. Many 
of our best men left the country for the 

Scotch Universities, whilst many hundreds 

of Medical students deliberately turned to the licensing 
bodies and contented themselves with Scotch and Irish 
d plomas. As a consulting physician I meed constantly 
a 1 through Ulster this objection most (frequently 
amongst medical men, many of whom refuse to send 
their sons to a University which they believe will 
sooner or later cease to exist. In my opinion no 
measure will solve the Irish University problem which 
does not bear upon its face the hope at least of finality. 
The second cause of the failure in the University estab- 
lished in 1879 was that while it greatly facilitated the 
methods for the obtaining of Arts degrees without resi- 
dence or attendance at lectures in any recognised col- 
lege, it greatly increased the difficulties in the Medical 
student’s way of obtaining a University degree in Medi- 
cine. The governing body of the Royal University, 
Ireland, deserve all praise for their zeal in raising and 
maintaining a very high standard in every subject in 
the Medical curriculum. The Medical degrees of the 
Royal University, Ireland, to-day, if valued by the 
standard- of their own intrinsic merit, are, perhaps, 
second to those of no other British University, save 
those of London University. I am painfully conscious 
that in what I am about to say I shall lay myself open 
to censure and adverse criticism from those who believe 
that the chief function of a University is the creation 
of the highest ideal standard for a Medical degree, and 
did I only consider my own feelings, I would avoid the 
subject ; but I am confident that this is one of the most 
serious and important aspects of the Irish University 
problem, both as a cause of the failure of the Royal 
University to meet the pressing needs of the Irish 
people, and as a factor in the solution of the problem 
of the future. Too high a standard of knowledge in 
the purely practical subjects in Medicine is hardly pos- 
sible, but the Senate of the Royal University, Ireland, 
has, in my opinion, surrounded their Medical degrees 
with such difficulties as have effectually prevented the 
University from becoming a powerful controlling force 
in the medical training of the country. At this stage 
of the work of the Commission, details are not desir- 
able, and I shall not go into them, except it be con- 
sidered advisable or necessary to illustrate the prin- 
ciples with which I am dealing. I have been con- 
tinuously examining for sixteen or seventeen years, 
, during which years I have necessarily become ac- 
' quainted with the working of the examinations in the 
Royal University, Glasgow University, Victoria Uni- 
versity, and the colleges in Manchester, Liverpool, and 
Leeds ; and I have long since come to the conclusion 
that as regards the needs of Ireland, the medical re- 
quirements of the Royal University, Ireland, are im- 
practicable as regards their exacting rules and regula- 
tions, demanding a knowledge in the strictly scientific 
or preliminary subjects. One or two brief examples 
will illustrate my meaning. The candidate for a Pass 
degree to practise Medicine is required at his Matricu- 
lation to pass an examination in Natural Philosophy. 
At the end of one academic year he has to pass another 
mmnation in Natural Philosophy, at what is called 
his First University Examination, and at the end of 
Mother academical year, at what is known as his First 
■Examination in Medicine, he has again to pass a more 
examination, in the same subject, as well as being 
tes £“ an additional examination of a practical 
nature. He has also to pass further examinations after 
ms Matriculation in Mathematics, Latin, English 
ani * ^ a ^°^ ern Language, or Greek. 

,. “'“- Professor Butcher. — Is this after Matricula- 
® . R as to pass further examinations after 

Stnculataon in . Mathematics, Latin, English Litera- 
™rej_and m a Modern Language, or Greek. 

“Wo. I should like to have it explained what Natural 


Philosophy means? — It means physics, the laws of Dublut. 
light, heat, sound, hydrostatics, and so on. g fpt 26, 1901. 

2877. You said Mathematics and Latin ?— -Yes ; he — - 

has also to pass further examinations after his Matri- r ' ' am 
culation in Mathematics, Latin, in English Literature, MA ^ M ^ 
and in a Modern Language, or Greek. I think the 
latter is optional. These are requirements altogether 
above those demanded by the Universities in Scotland. 

The five years of study are arranged by the governing 
body of the Royal University of Ireland, as may be 
seen in the Calendar, pages 139-148. The different 
years of study are arranged upon a cast-iron system, 
which, in many instances, proves most irksome to the 
student. It is, therefore, no wonder that the Univer- 
sity is unpopular with the youths of Ireland seeking a 
medical qualification, and the great bulk of them are 
driven at the start of their career to seek an entrance 
to the profession of Medicine through the portal of the 
various licensing bodies in Scotland. In any new Uni- 
versity, or in a reformed Royal University, the old 
patchwork Medical curriculum must be wiped out for 
the Pass degrees in Medicine, and one substituted 
something upon the same lines as that of the University 
of Edinburgh, which is infinitely less exacting, which 
has so amply met the requirements of Scotland, and 
which has maintained its high position in the opinion 
of all English-speaking peoples. If the preliminary 
■subjects must be maintained in the Irish curriculum, 
then the student who passes the various examinations 
should have the privilege of writing B.A. after his 
name, in addition to M.B. The method by which the 
Arts degrees are obtainable without residence or attend- 
ance at lectures must be materially altered. If pos- 
sible this should be checked altogether, but if not the 
plan should he safeguarded by such regulations as exist 
in the new London University, by stating the method 
of study or education pursued by the student upon the 
face of his certificate. A longer course should be ex- 
acted, and I would suggest that whilst the degree of 
B.A. might be obtained in this way, it should be made 
impossible for any student to obtain the degree of M.A. 
without attendance at recognised lectures. The third 
cause in the failure of the Royal University to success- 
fully fulfil its mission as a powerful educational force 
in Ireland, arises from the constitution of its various 
Examining Boards. Owing to the nature of the in- 
direct endowment of the Chairs in the Catholic Uni- 
versity or University College, Steplien’s-green, through 
the various Fellowships and Examinerships of the 
Roval University, every teacher, or practically every 
teacheT, there and in the Catholic School of Medicine- 
becomes of necessity a member of one of the Examining 
Boards of the Royal University. This unequal weight- 
ing of all the Examining Boards in the University with 
the teachers from a particular college proved a source 
of weakness to the University, and tended greatly to 
prevent its popularity with the northern inhabitants of 
Ireland. The way in which this arrangement works 
out is, in my mind, fatal to the success of Univer- 
sity progress in Ireland. The methods by which it has 
been hitherto dried oot by • process of endless oom- 
promisee on both sides, reflect grest credit upon the 
Jomming body of the Eoyal Umjersrty. Ent whetever 
Shanges talce place in the machinery, for University 
Education in Ireland, I believe that it is the absolntely 
unanimous opinion of all men that this method of en- 
dowment must cease. I have so fully entered into this 
important part of the subject m a pamphlet, entitled 
“The University Education Question in Ireland, its 
Difficulties and 'their Solution,” that I do not propose 
to enter into it again, but will ask the Chairman to accept 
a copy of the pamphlet as evidence.* I am not aware 
that a single fact mentioned in it has ever -been chal- 
lenged, though, of course, many men differ with many 
of the opinions expressed in it If I wereapproachmg 
the solution of the present difficulty for the first time- 
without any knowledge of what had ^KHsh 

past I would unhesitatingly recommend the establish 
m?nt of a new University upon ^ r0 « d ' 
lines, with an affiliated college m the 
the South, and one in the centre of Ireland (m D lb 
\ established upon the basis of the old Queen s UJm- 
SkSffA Queen’s ^ 
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from year to year becomes perfected by the establishment 
of more schools run upon purely denominational lines so 
all the elements favourable to the cultivation of k. 
spirit of toleration are stifled. 

2878. Most Rev. Dr. Healy. — Do you mean that for 
the North of Ireland? — Mainly the North of Ireland. 
The early friendships which were often formed in 
olden days, and which lasted from school-life to old age 
are now no more, and the Catholic and Protestant 
youths are brought up without knowing each other, and 
with every probability that they come to regard each 
other as natural enemies. I was brought up in a miied 
school under a Catholic master, and most of the friends 
of my youth were Roman Catholics, but I never now 
come across this happy condition of affairs. Th 8 
Northern Protestant holds in his heart the high ideal 
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Dublm. tlle dissolution of the Royal University, and the crea- 
ow an 1901. lion of one large University for the whole of Ireland 
' — with Trinity College, the Queen’s Colleges and Univer- 
Dr. William sity College as affiliated Colleges. This scheme, to my 
Whitla, m i n d, is essentially bad. I would say it was the worst 
ha., m.o. q£ a d conceivable plans, were it not for the condition 
of affairs at present existing, and there is this consola- 
tion in the present gloom, that no working out of any 
scheme is likely to prove more objectionable than the 
existing state of tilings. I think one might almost 
say, “whatever comes, we have known the worst." It 
is fortunate that Trinity College is outside the scope 
of the Commission, and the question caimot be con- 
sidered. Such a plan would accentuate most of the 
evils of the present system, and be absolutely unwork- 
able. This question, to my mind, must be solved out- 

side Trinity College. The next plan is that fore- *pof mixed education as a powerful factor in softening 

shadowed in Mr. Balfour’s proposals, which practical! yfc down the differences and animosities of contending 
means the dissolution of the present Royal University^ creeds, and racial and party strifes ; and pure denomi- 
and the creation of two teaching Universities, one in||| national education, Primary or Secondary, he abhors. 
Dublin and one in Belfast— the Dublin institution Unfortunately, the way in which the scheme of 3 

being designed — I quote Mr. Balfour’s words— for M Northern University has been placed before him wounds 

“those Catholics who now hold aloof from University M his undenominational susceptibilities. For years the 
life altogether,” and the Belfast Institution “ being in-wj friends of the denominational scheme for the creation 
tended to meet the wants of the Presbyterians and other®'; and endowment of a Roman Catholic University have 
Protestants in the North.” With that part of the pro-V,' 1 insisted that as Trinity College and Dublin University 
posal which deals with the University for Catholics, 1 1 j- belongs to the Episcopalians, the Catholics must have a 
feel it to be outside my province to express any opinion,!;}: University of their own, and the Presbyterians must 
especially any opinion upon the question of how far V- get a Presbyterian University in Belfast. This latter 
it would meet the demands and requirements of those >7 is the very thing the Northern undenominationalist will 
in whose interests it is proposed. They, no doubt, will 
express themselves freely upon this matter. Upon 
that part of the proposal dealing with the Northern 
University, I do not hesitate to speak strongly. To my 

mind there cannot be any solution of the Irish Univer- , 

sity problem which will prove workable and advan- byterians themselves. It is most unfortunate that those 
tageous to the people of Ireland which does not make ff who wish to aid in the settlement of the Irish Uniwr- 
ample provision for a Northern University ; sooner or $ sity problem should continue to foroe upon 
later this must come. I have held this view for twenty ~ 1 " " TT-nJmwei+w v,r,rm a 


not have. Much of the hostility to the proposal of a 
Northern University is based upon the dread of the 
new University becoming Presbyterianised in the sense 
in which the Catholics use the term ; and amongst the 
opponents of the scheme none are so loud as the Pres- 


yeaTs, and I am more thoroughly convinced to-day than 
I have ever been of its being just and absolutely neces- 
sary for the requirements of Ulster. I speak, however, 
only for myself, and do not disguise the fact that the 
proposition is received by the great bulk of the North- 
ern Protestants with hostility, and by the great majo- 
rity of the Ulster graduates of the Royal University 
with marked and unmistakable symptoms of disfavour. 
If the solution of the difficult problem of higher educa- 
tion in Ireland is impossible without the establishment 
of a Northern University, I would venture to suggest 
that the Commission should carefully investigate the 
causes of the unpopularity of the proposed scheme, and 
determine how far these are remediable. This will 
bring them into touch with the very heart of the Irish 
University problem. I propose, therefore, to give my 
opinion upon the reasons which have raised such un- 
mistakable opposition in Belfast to the proposal of a 
Belfast or Ulster University. At the start I may sav 
that, in my opinion, the vital Question of the ad- 
visability of having a Northern University has never 
been yet really considered upon its merits in Ulster. It 
is almost invariably looked upon as part or parcel of 
a scheme for the endowment of a University for the 
Catholics, or, more correctly, of a scheme for the en- 
dowment of a Catholic University. The Ulster Pro- 
testant, who is always an undenominationalist, dimly 
realises that he holds the key to the situation, and his 
deeply-rooted objections to Catholic endowment will not 
give way to any scheme of which this is a component 
part. This is almost saving that a spirit of religions 
intolerance is rampant in the North of Ireland. ' It 
wonld be_ wrong to say, if it exists at all, that it exists 
on one side more than the other. It is, unfortunately, 
showing no signs of decadence, and its causes must he 
realised by evervone who hones to settle the vexed prob- 
lem of Irish University Education. Its main cause 
takes its deen root in the unfortunate conditions main- 
taining in the working out of the arrangements for 
the Hower'l education in Ireland, and hence it has a 
direct bearing upon the ouestion before the Commission. 
T earnestly hope that, my remarks will not he received 
in anv other spirit than that in which they are given, 
and it is mv desire to sav nothing that can hurt th“ 
religious suscentibilities of an von e. The great or chief 
cause whv such a suggested plan meets with the hos- 
tility of the Northern people is largely due to the fact 
that owing to the practice of the Roman Catholic 
Bishops in Ireland in all educational matters, the 
Catholic vnut.h= of the country are practically prevented 
from mixing with the Protestants, and as the separation 


.... people the idea of a University upon any denomi- 
national lines whatever. When such an institution 
comes, as it must come, it certainly must be placed 
upon a broad, non-sectarian basis like the late Queen’s 
University. If such a constitution were officially pro- 
posed for the new Northern University, much of the 
hostility would be removed. A third factor in the op- 
position to the present proposal is to be found in the 
dread of the graduates, who consider that it is most 
unjust that they should find themselves practically 
without a University degree, or with a degree from a 
new University, against which they might have strong 
objections. This feeling should be met, and the Crown 
should make such arrangements with some of the older 
Universities as would meet the wishes of those grad- 
uates who objected to be transferred to the blank regis- 
ter of the new University. This, if carried out, would 
meet a serious objection. I would, therefore, sum up 
my opinion of the prospects of the scheme for a form- 
er n University by stating the case thus Supp o* » 
Catholic University, or a University for Catholics, were 


nlS»SSiiig S«Tnimal wyg 

. 1 its present form. But if « » 

present stand, one must be ato* 
constrained to say that the time lias not ye arn ^ ^ 


the time nas not . 

1 University, in the tm 


at present an accompnsneu wu, j. ~ - . , 

University, upon absolutely non-sectarian 
such safeguards as would prevent the_ possibili 7 
ever getting under clerical or denominational Mi 
and if arrangements were made by which the 

graduates of the Royal University of Ireland conld^ 

transferred to the register of Trinity College or n 
University, I believe the offer would meet ■ wflj 
acceptance as a final solution of the Northern P 1 }” ^ 
the problem, no 
to the proposal 
things 
constri 

the launching of a new University, m Twyitr 
sence of sympathy and the actual presence of 
in the North. Against the objections ^ the new 
sity as being a provincial and local institution, ^ 
the possibility of a small attendance of st 1 _ m j n j 
not detain the Commission. To every - . JL. ar e 
all the materials for a most successful The 

to be found in the North waiting for developmen 
success of the numerous German Universi ' 
have for centuries maintained a. world-w: ;.„ m mparalfr 
in the face of geographical difficulties icoP^ ^ 
greater than those existing in Belfast, dem Q j ^ 
feasibility of the scheme. The . alternative p , oUg hly 
forming the present Royal University a,n a 

equipping two college® in affiliation wi* * ^pped 
Catholic college in Dublin, and a ^^ffait. 
Queen’s College in Belfast, has much to be m 1 ^ 
This would introduce no new principle in 
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, .. miversity problem. The indirect endowment 
oreLnt, with the knowledge and full consent 

■ffi toKSUt, .nnjaUr * •>“ “PPfJ d tt ' 

i.v rvillece in St. Steplien’s-green, would then go 
board to to new and fnUj-eqnippod 
ftcL institution. It would require, however, to be 
SS Md the same remark would also apply to the 
^nSe’rant to the Northern Queens College. The 
mn^l 8 of the method of indirect endowment of the 
'Tt'i;, -n u t,lin College would certainly remove many 
Wanting in the Engel .University 
1 Ireland There is one serious fault in the working 
“ lt of the present Royal University of Ireland ; indeed, 
ftolTbe styled more truthfolly as a ecandal. Tht. 

the absence of the extern Examiner in all medical 
subjects. This is an absolute necessity in every Uni- 
Jity which has the power of granting Medical de- 
I have referred to it in the pamphlet men- 
tioned already, and I wish again to repeat, after 
further study of the difficulty, that, in my opinion, it 
- absolutely impossible to graft on this fundamental 
urinciple upon the Royal University as at present con- 
stituted. It is only one reason amongst a score which 
demand an immediate reconstruction of the Royal Uni- 
versity of Ireland, and I do not hesitate to say that if 
no other reason existed, it would, or should, itself be a 
powerful plea for reconstruction. Under the scheme 
which I am at present examining this difficulty could 
he easily met. In the North, for instance, every 
teacher, Medical or Arts, in the new, fully-equipped 
Queen’s College, would necessarily become an Ex- 
aminer, and would have associated with him in exami- 
ning an extern Examiner in every subject, who would 
be the guarantor to the public of the standard of edu- 
cation in the colleges. At present students are almost 
exclusively examined by their own teachers. The Pass 
examinations should all be held at the colleges, and the 
extern Examiner, after discharging his function at one 
college, proceeds to carry out the same office at the 
other college or colleges in conjunction with the teacher 
there. Thus the function of teaching and examination 
would go together, as they must in every properly regu- 
lated University. It is needless for me to state that 
the extern Examiner in every subject must necessarily 
be a man who holds no teaching appointment in any 
of the colleges affiliated with the University. Under 
the scheme of a reformed University, the colleges could 
be represented upon the Senate in a way which is at 
present an impossibility. Those who approve of this 
scheme, which is undoubtedly a good one, believe that 
it would ultimately lead up to the ful film ent of Mr. 
Balfour's ideal of two new Universities ; and no doubt 
it would, under ordinary circumstances, be a wise and 
far-seeing stroke of statesmanship which would gene- 
rously endow and fully equip two great colleges, with 


the deliberate intention that after some years of prac- 
tical academic life they were then to be launched out 
into distinct Universities in a higher path of useful- 
nsss. But the circumstances are not ordinary, and the 
plan possesses one feature which, to my mind, is a 
fatal one — it lacks finality. What then should be 
done? Are we to instantly create two new Universi- 
ties ; is there no third scheme ? I would suggest that 
the path out of the difficulty lies in the direction which 
has so often lead to the solution of Irish problems — I 
mean in the direction of a compromise. If the Com- 
mission could see its way to recommend the Govern- 
ment to bring in a Bill upon the following lines, which 
I suggest with much diffidence and hesitancy, knowing 
and realising the almost insuperable difficulties of the 
situation, I think we might come nearer to the solu- 
tion of the problem. This would be that Parliament 
should pass a Bill providing for the reconstruction of 
the Royal University, and the generous endowment and 
most thorough equipment of two great teaching col- 
leges, one in Dublin, the other being Queen’s College, 
Belfast; that these, after a period of, say, as many 
years as would permit new students to be ready for 
graduation (four, five, or seven years), would pass into 
and take on the functions of Universities, the Dub- 
Un Catholic College to merge into the new and reformed 
Royal University and the Northern Queen’s College 
to become a Queen’s University upon the lines already 
sketched. Though by this scheme there would be a de- 
lay of some yeaTS, during which the colleges would no 
developing their resources and completing their bull d- 
jngs, nevertheless the measure would bear upon its face 
the evident features of a finality, without which every 
aldempt to solve the difficult problem becomes an im- 
possibility. 

2879. Most Rev. Dr. Healy. — I think your exposi- 


tion, speaking generally, is a very admirable one, and Dunns. 

I am very loth to appear to find fault with it. You ^ 26, 1901. 
can hardly expect me to laud the mixed system of edu- ’ — - 

cation in the same language in which you laud it ; but Dr. William 
apart from that, there is hardly anything in the whole Wbitla 
paper which I would object to. I agree as to the fact m.a., m.d. 
that the reconstruction of the Royal University, on 
the lines suggested, as a teaching University in Dub- 
lin, would lack finality. I agree with you in that, and 
I think it is a very great misfortune, because it would 
he most desirable from every point of view if this 
Commission could see its way to recommend a scheme 
which would have finality, and settle this question, and 
thus allow all the educational authorities in the coun- 
try — students, Professors, and so forth, to set to work 
with quiet and undisturbed minds. Then you pro- 
pose a compromise. That is, that by the mere lapse 
of time, you suggest that these two Colleges should be- 
come Universities. I suppose in that case it would 
be necessary for the Crown to cancel the existing 
Charter of the reformed University, and issue two new 
Charters. Do you then propose that this should be 
provided in the Bill or Act of Parliament you sug- 
gest? — I should think that could be very easily ar- 
ranged in the framing of the Bill. If the reformed 
Royal University could be, with the consent of all 
parties, now formed on the lines on which the Catho- 
lics require a University to be moulded, then by the 
simple lapse of time there would be no difficulty what- 
ever about the situation. 

2880. But it is not usual, I understand, that a Uni- 
versity should be set up in that fashion without. a 
formal Charter from the Crown, and some provision 
should be made for such a Charter? — My lord Bishop, 

I hardly feel competent to give you information about 
matters of Parliamentary procedure, but speaking 
generally, I see no reason why it could not be arranged. 

2880a. Do you recognise the difficulties of establish- 
ing two Universities at the present time as practically 
insuperable? — I do not think anything is impossible, 
but the difficulties are very great. 

2881. Do you think, if Parliament or some great 
statesman had the courage to do it, there might be 
some grumbling in Belfast for a time, but that once 
the Catholic University was established, the Belfast 
people would be very glad to have their own University, 
and would that not satisfy all parties about, six months 
after it had been established ? — I have practically stated 
that. 

2882. Would it not be a better thing, therefore, for 
some statesman, or for this Commission, to have the 
courage of their convictions — I do not want to assume 
that the Commissioners have any convictions at present 

but that they should recommend a scheme that will 

have finality ; and this is the only scheme that is likely 
to have finality? There may be some grumbling for a 
while, but we shall have laid down the lines of a per- 
manent settlement of the question. Would that not be 
the best thing to do?— It is a balance of good and evil. 

I have no doubt that the pause which would take place, 
between the creation of the new colleges and the launch- 
ing of these Universities, would be of enormous import- 
ance in developing their resources and perfecting their 
arrangements for their higher mission. 

2883. Supposing there is only one reformed Univer- 
sity with two principal colleges in Belfast and Dublin, 
do you anticipate that there will be friction in the 
working of these two institutions under a common 
teaching University? You have had great experience 
in this matter, and I would be glad to have your 
opinion?— Will you put that question again ; I did not 
quite grasp it? 

2884 Supposing we had the Royal University recon- 
stituted as a teaching University with two colleges, one 
in Dublin and one in Belfast, as constituent colleges 
of that University, do you anticipate, from your know- 
ledge of University work, that there would be very con- 
siderable friction and difficulty ?-No, I do not think , 
there would be anything like difficulty, because you 
would remove the evils that have necessarily arisen 
from the indirect and incomplete endowment. Men 
wonld cease to be appointed because theywereof a 
certain religion. You would have an open field and no 

fa 2885. Although not in your statement, I see from 
what you have Written elsewhere, that you are m favour 
of having the Professors appointed by the Crown. 

-rr- i j ontisfv you if the Professors were appointed 

geSgCiy of the college, on to 
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<JBUtl ‘ mendation of the academic body, with a veto reserved 
Sept. 2ti, ijiot. to the Crown? — What I understand at the present time 
— 7 is, that the appointments made by the Crown in the 

Dr. 'Ailiimn Queen’s Colleges are made on the recommendation of 

* liiUa. the President 0 f the Colleges. 

■a, m.i>. 2886. I do not know anything about that myself? — 

Although the President recommends, and I believe it is 
very rarely that his recommendation is disregarded, 
still I think the principle of Crown appointment is 
absolutely ne cessary in this country. 

2887. Would you be content with a veto, and not re- 
quire the direct appointment by the Crown, which, I 
think, is gravely objectionable ? — I do not thoroughly 
comprehend your meaning about a veto. 

2888. It would work this way. Suppose a vacancy 
occurs. The academic body, and especially the faculty 
in which the vacancy occurs, would send up one or two 
or three names of competent men to the governing body. 
I do not think that the governing body ought to be 
compelled to make the appointment from the names 
sent in, but no doubt they would, in most cases. But 
then, in case they did name a man who was not re- 
garded as competent, the Crown would have the power 
of refusing to sanction the appointment? — I do not 
think that that would be as good a plan as the plan 
of a Crown appointment. 

2880. A Crown appointment has this objection, that 
it is a Castle appointment, and Castle appointments are 
looked upon with great disfavour in many parts of Ire- 
land ; whereas, there would he no objection to reserving 
a veto to the Crown while securing the advice of those 
best. competent to judge. Would that not meet the 
difficulty. Iti would only partly meet the diffi- 
culty. I think you never would get the unani- 
mous support of the people in Ireland to any Uni- 
versity whn-'e Professors would not be subject to a 
Crown appointment. 

2890. If you prefer that system in the North there 
would he no objection to> your having it there, but we 
might have the system of appointment which we pre- 
fer in Dublin, and the South and West? — That would 
be a matter for the Crown. 

2091. Mr. J ustice Madden. — You attach importance — 
and in this I entirely agree with you — to the attainment, 
as far as practicable, of finality in legislation of this 
kind? Possiblv you will agree with me in this, that 
in practical affairs something is often lost by grasping 
at finality, when it reallv cannot, at the moment, be 
attained. I think you will agree with me, looking back 
at legislation in Ireland, that when finality has been 
promised, it has not always been attained. In 1860 the 
Party in power thought they had obtained finality be- 
tween landlord and tenant by placing matters on a 
commercial basis. Perhaps you will agree that it is 
sometimes better to provide for the exigencies of the 
time in the best practicable way, leaving matters after- 
wards to settle themselves? — 'Certainly, but at the same 
time I must point out the great difficulty that that 
raises about University matters. The people will not 
go to a University during that period in which finalitv 
has not. at all events, been obviously attained. Of 
course, there is no measure that can be brought in that 
any wise man would say, was certainly final, but there 
must be a hope of finality on the face of it. If a 
measure is brought in such that the friends of Univer- 
sity Education, and the parents of probable candidates, 
would see at a glance that it was only tinkering with 
the question, they would not send their children to 
such a University at all. 

2892. But supposing without any definite, provision 
for the. ultimate creation of two Universities, your 
scheme in every other respect were adopted, with the 
expectation in the minds of thinking people that it 
would ultimately lead to the establishment bv 
the Crown of two separate Universities, would 
that suggest itself to your mind as a possible solu- 
tion of the question?— It does, but I put it Tn this wav. 
If you had a son that you were going to send to a Uni- 
versity in Ireland, I should think it is not likely you 
would send him to a University under those conditions, 
with the transparent fact on the face of it. that probablv 
before he was many years there he would find himself 
without a degree in that University. That is my great 
objection. 

2893. Which amounts to this, that finality is desirable 
if it is practically attainable ?— Yes. 

2894. Sir Richard Jebb. — I have been much in- 

terested in your very lucid exposition of your views, and 
have also read your excellent pamphlet. The first point 
viii ^ should like to know your views a 

little more fully is this. On what grounds do you think 
it would be extremely difficult or impracticable to found 


have indicated to us most forcibly two at W j? 
difficulties. The first is the hostility of the und°n 
i nationalists, who feel that the foundation of S ii+ C 
University would entail the foundation of a UniverV 
for Roman Catholics, which would, they think T 
practically a denominational University. The fact th t 
the Roman Catholics were to have a denonfina-W 
University would, in their view, constitute a saw- 
objection to tlieir accepting an undenominational tv 
versify for themselves? ' 

2895. That is, I suppose, one of the first dife’ 
ties? — I believe so. 

2896. Secondly, there is the hostility of the oradnat- 
of the Royal University, who say that the establish^ 
of two new Universities would involve the destiuotbi 
of the University of which they are graduates. In ad. 
dition to these reasons, are you aware of am- otfo 
reasons which would make the establishment of a 
Northern University now difficult or impossible f I- 
has been suggested to us in evidence that Belfast is no; 
j'ct ripe for such an institution : and when we asked as 
to the sense in which the word “ripe” was used 
gathered that the view was that Belfast had hitherto 
been rather a commercial than an educations’ 
centre, and that popular feeling in Belfast was not prel 
pared as yet to ask for a University for Belfast, oi fo 
support it very cordially if it got one. Do vou think i ; 
is the case that Belfast is not yet ripe for a Uniter- 
silly ? — I used the words that the time had not ret 
come. That idea was a mere question of the feeling of 
the people, hut I think in one sentence I answered nrar 
question as clearlv as it. could he answered. I put the 
case that if a Catholic University was established asm 
accomplished fact, and if the safeguards were provided 
for the University never being denominational, aid if 
the graduates were settled with, why, then I believe 
tin 1 offer would meet with unanimous acceptance. 

2897. And now, without waiting ? — Without waiting. I 
do not wish to appear ambiguous. I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that my firm conviction is for a Northern 
University now. I put as an alternative my ora 
scheme, which I hope you will not think presumptive, 
only as a compromise. 

2898. Turning for a moment to your own scheme, I 
wish to be clear on one point. I may have failed to 
grasp your full meaning. Would you, if drafting a BE 
to carry out your scheme, fix in it a limit of years- 
a maximum limit of years — after which the tw> 
endow lid colleges in Dublin and Belfast respectively 
were to become Universities? — I would ; but as to the 
limit of years I would consider it a good deal mere 
deeply. 

2899. (But you would put in a definite limit?— Tes. 

because, Professor Jebb, here is my motive : If you 
bring in a measure for a reformed University and two 
endowed colleges, with a feeling that they are going to 
gradually develop into Universities, you have first the 
absence _ of finality, and also that during 
the period of transition we may have a Go- 
vernment which may have very little sympathy 
with such a solution, and there may k 

greater difficulties in accomplishing it in the future 
than exist at the present time. I feel that I am incapatle 
of forming anv view of the political possibilities of the 
present situation. 

2900. Have you considered this point? Yon said that 
such a measure as you sketched would carry with it 
the hope of finality. But when you are recommending 
a measure to Parliament there is a considerable differ- 
ence between a hope or prospect of finality and actual 
finality ; especially as this hope or prospect of finality 
would, I suppose, depend to a certain extent, on what 
might happen durinsr the period of probation between 
the establishment of the colleges and those college 
passing into Universities ? — I think I have caused a 
conception on your part, Professor Jebb, if I W 
allowed to say so. You are confusing, pardon me. t* 
separate statements of mine. The statement wm® 
made about the suggestion (I should prefer you _ woto 
not call it a scheme) was that this measure should 
upon its face the evident features of finality, wl ‘“. 
which any attempt to solve this difficult P®"\ 
would fail. I did not use the word hope, but I s P° k 
about that previously. 

2901. I am sorry if I misunderstood you, but tW 
explanation does not alter my argument in the 1®-" 
You say that your suggestion would carry the ev» 
features of finality. (Hie evident features- of 
mean-, in fact, your intention that the colleges an 
ultimately become Universities? — -I would have 
stated in the measure clearly. 
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M02. They would not in the first instance be 

^ on\ The Measure would be one for creating colleges, 
u'-h after a certain number of years, should become 
5 6 £i.i*iesf Whether they would become Universi- 
tnire 5 not would no doubt depend upon how far they 
“succeeded during the interval, and how far they 
proved adequate for tlie purposes for which 
iw were founded ?— That would only be so if it 
•ms left an open question whether they would become 
Universities or not? 

2904 What I want to suggest to you was 
:* won ld be much easier to recommend a 
measure which would be final on the face of it, which 
mould settle the question then and there, by establish- 
ing two new Universities, than it would be to recom- 
mend a measure which pre-supposed a preparatory 
nhase through which the institutions were to pass be- 
iefore they developed into Universities ; because there 
mould be a necessary element of uncertainty there, and 
no one could say that you were settling the question by 
such a measure?— I perfectly agree with you. 

2305. As to the transfer of the Royal University 
--raduates to the register of some other institution, 
mhich would ho necessitated by the abolition of the 
Eoval University, I think you suggested that they 
night possibly be willing to accept a transfer to the re- 
dder of Trinity College, Dublin, or of the University 
of London. Why should they not be prepared to accept 
a transfer to the register of a Northern University, pro- 
dded it was non-sectarian, and founded in such a man- 
ner as to afford a reasonable hope of its becoming an 
important and effective University, to be called the 
Queen’s University ? Would that not satisfy them ?— -I 
think it would, but when I expressed that opinion it 
mas in the preliminary stage of our solution. I think 
that probably the suggestion mentioned last would meet 
their view ; but I sa'.d that it would be necessary to have 
8 guarantee that they would he transferred to Trinity 
Cilleae or to the London University, or some other 
University, before they could dispassionately consider 
the question at all. 

23C6. I come to the last question I wish to ask you. 
Eire you considered what treatment should be ac- 
corded ’to the Queen’s Colleges of Cork and Galway? — 
I have great difficulty in answering that. I have no 
hesitation about their future on one point, that Galway, 
as a Medical School, should cease to exist. 

2907. But would you retain it as a College for the 
study of Arts ? — That would simply come to be a ques- 
tion ’as to how far the new endowed Catholic University 
would drain the South and West of its supply. 

2908. Professor Butchee. — I will only aslc you one or 
two questions bearing in particular upon this solution or 
compromise of yours, and on your general evidence 
as to Medical education, about which you have given 
us some most important facts. Suppose the Royal 
University is abolished, and that the Medical graduates 
and those who are intending to graduate in Medicine in 
Ireland, have the prospect, as you, I think, expressed it, 
of being placed upon the blank register of a new Uni- 
versity, do you think that will deter _ them from 
graduating henceforth in Medicine in the same 
way that the institution of a new and unre- 
cognised degree seems to have deterred them in 
recent years, and sent them to Scotland? — I did not 
mean to convey — if I did convey it to anyone — that it 
was the fear of being placed on the register of a new 
University that sent them to Scotland. It was the im- 
practicably high standard of the Royal University 
^animations that sent them to Scotland for Scotch 
diplomas. 

2109. Do you not think that the prospect of having 
to take a degree, which, perhaps, for the next 
twenty or thirty years, would have no recognition 
or market value, would tend to perpetuate the tendency 
of students to go to Scotland ? — It would depend entirely 
upon the curriculum of the new University, and the 
difficulty concerning the getting of the degree. I do not 
tfink a student looks at all upon the idea of a new 
University degree being objectionable, but a man being 
already established, and holding a degree, does not like 
T “be placed upon the blank register of a new Univer- 
What would make a graduate oppose this 
scheme would have little effect upon an intending 
student. 

imagine, that the intending student might 
f-' ' Th ere . is no prospect of finality ; let us get a 
cgrwthat is recognised and of permanent value ” ? — 
tW u y<ra are Suite right, and I think he would say 
because he wants a University with the prospect 
' * a long life cm the face of it. 


291L That you think would make all the differ- Dublin. 
ence? — Certainly. There is, however, one danger. If sept. 28 1901. 
you take it that a Northern University is bound to — - 
come ; if we accept that, and if a measure be brought D • William 
in without finality on the face of it, you will be starving Whitla, 
the College in the North. It will have to pass through M 
the same period that it is passing through now. Men 
will not come to it, the public confidence will not be 
in it, and when the time comes for making the Northern 
College into a University, it will not be in as good a 
position as it is to-day. 

2912. I was much struck by what you told us about 
the Medical degrees in the Royal University. You 
pointed out that one subject, Natural Philosophy, 
which in most Universities is finished so far as the 
Medical student is concerned, in a course of three 
months, hangs over him through three examinations. 

Can you give us any explanation of the reasons for that 
system, or any justification of it? — I think it arose in 
the honest desire of the new Senators of the Royal Uni- 
versity trying their hand at a very high state of perfec- 
tion in a degree. 

2913. They tried to pitch the standard of general 
culture and the Arts requirements rather high?- — Yes. 

2914. In almost all the Universities of the United 
Kingdom now, Trinity College being the most notable 
exception, a Medical student has not to graduate in Arts 
before he graduates in Medicine? — That is so. 

0915. It would seem from your description of the 
requirements of the Royal University that it occupies 
a sort of intermediate position as regards Arts, 
between Trinity College, Dublin, on the one hand, 
and the Scotch and English Universities, includ- 
ing the Universities of the North of England, on the 
other hand. They try to require the greatest attainable 
amount of Arts culture? — Yes. 

2916. And you think that is a real deterrent at pre- 
sent? — I believe it is, and I believe it operates very in- 
juriously in another way. With the average student 
his mind is a very finite thing, and if you cram it in 
the two or three preliminary years of his five years' 
course, you do it at the expense of the practical parts 
of the student’s course which are to fit him for his life’s 
work. 

2917. One can see that, in Ireland, there may be 
a possible defence of the system in the somewhat low 
state of Secondary Education. I think if that operates 
at all, it rather operates the other way ; they should 
first be brought up to this standard. I think the 
Senators took the opposite view, but it was a mistake. 

2918. You are well aware that, in the case of some of 
the Irish licensing bodies, questions have arisen in the 
General Medical Council as to the standard of Arts re- 
quirements in the Medical Preliminary Examination? 

I suppose, in relation to the Royal University, these 
questions have never arisen?— d do not know, but I 
could hardly see how they could arise. 

2919. You would say, I suppose, that in the Royal 
University you go far beyond the requirements of the 
General Medical Council, and beyond the requirements 
of most of the Universities of the United Kingdom 
as regards preliminary culture as tested by the Arts 
examination ? — Yes, certainly. 

2920. You suggested that if the present system is 
continued, a man ought to be entitled to a E.A. in 
addition to his medical qualifications, in virtue of the 
amount of Arts training through which he had gone. 

Perhaps you would not insist upon that, because it 
seems an exceedingly slight equipment for an Arts 
graduate? — I quite agree with you in that, but I mean 
that it should be made a little more severe, and I would 
raise the standard. I believe in some Universities a 
B.A. can be got with as little knowledge in preliminary 
subjects as the Royal University student requires in his 
M.B. examination. 

2921. Sir Richard Jebb. — The last question I in- 
tended to ask you was whether you had anything to 
say with regard to the probable future of the Cork 
College? — I am not prepared to answer that question. 

I have not been able to consider the matter sufficiently 
in my own mind, and I have not any information as 
to how far the new Catholic College in Dublin would 
drain the South and West. There would be no use in 
having a college where you would have no students. 

2922. Professor Ewing.— D r. Whitla, we have heard 
an objection raised to the multiplication of Universi- 
ties, on this ground, that their degrees, and especially 
their Medical degrees, might stand some danger of 
being held cheap — I mean reckoned of small value — 
on account of the comparative smallness of the Univer- 
sity granting the degree. I should.like to hear whether 
you consider there is much point in that objection? — • 
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DtBLis. J£ y OU turn to Scotland, I think the question is at onc8 
Sept, 26, 1901 answered. You have a population equal to our own, and 
— you have Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, and St. An- 
William drew’s, all with Universities. I think that our Uni- 
Whitla, versity in the North would drain a very much larger 

m. ., m u. area t j ian any of those— that is, if you divide Scotland 

up amongst those four Universities. 

2923. So you would expect the Medical and other de- 
grees of the Northern University to take a thoroughly 
good place?— I should, certainly. 

2924. Professor Butcher. — When you instance Edin- 
burgh, you know that the Medical School of Edinburgh 
consists of 60 per cent, of Englishmen and Colonials — 
60 per cent, from places outside Scotland ? — I have such 
faith in my country that when we would start a North- 
ern University, we would draw a good many men from 
outside Ireland. 

2925. Professor Ewing. — We have heard exception 
taken on a slightly different ground perhaps, but a 
ground which has a bearing on this objection to the 
endowment of a Roman Catholic University, even on 
the part of people who would accept the principle of 
endowment of a Roman Catholic college. They say 
that a Catholic University would have a civic func- 
tion, inasmuch as it grants degrees which have a civic 
value ; and, "moreover, that a Catholic University, such 
as is spoken of, might grant its degrees too easily? — 
That was one of the considerations that induced me 
to answer my lord Bishop as I did. I believe that the. 
guarantee of Crown appointments comes in there, and 
for the good of the University itself it is essential. 

2926. I think my lord Bishop offered you an alterna- 
tive guarantee in the form of a Crown veto on appoint- 
ments? — I don’t think that is so good. 

2927. I noticed you preferred the other? — Yes. 

2928. We may take it for granted the Crown veto 
would be a sort of guarantee ? — Certainly ; it would be 
better than nothing. 

2929. I suppose a very considerable guarantee would 
be furnished by stipulating that there should be ex- 
ternal Examiners, especially in Medical degrees?— Cer- 
tainly. In all degrees I would have extern Examiners. 

2930. But taking a general view of the whole thing, 
if a Catholic University were established, do you not 
think that, out of deference to public opinion, and in 
view of its somewhat unique position, it would he at 
pains to maintain a somewhat high standard in its 
degrees ? — T believe it would. It would be its own inte- 
rest to do that. 

2931. Then, in regard to the attitude which the Royal 
University graduates take to the abolition of the Royal 
University, if that was part of any scheme, it was said 
they would be left without degrees— that means only 
they would be left without the body that granted them 
the degrees ? — Yes. 

2932. They would retain their degrees as graduates 
of the Royal University ?— Certainly. And I may say 
my own opinion of that is totally different to that of 
the graduates. If you want to raise the value of a 
degree, the right way would be to destroy the Univer- 
sity ; in this way you break the mould, and no more 
can be coined ; but they don’t look at it that way. 

2933. They would come to have a fancy value?— 1 They 
would be like my own degree in the Queen's University. 

2934. I suppose if the Royal University were done 
away with to-morrow, the present Medical graduates of 
the Royal University, who have, what, I think, we 
take it from you is, an exceptionally high medical 
qualification, would be rather proud of that qualifica- 
tion, and take care to let it be generally known it was 
from the now extinct Royal University they received 
it? — They would; and in the reformed Royal Univer- 
sity they would be very adverse to the lowering of the 
standard, or to allow anyone to get in on a lower line. 

2935. If the Royal University is retained, the stan- 
dard ought to be lowered ; the alternative is that the 
Royal University should be abolished and a new Uni- 
versity created— which of the two would be the greater 
hardship to the existing graduates of the Royal Uni- 
versity?— Oh, I think one must feel that the question 
is one of pure sentiment. No injury would be done to 
them, but I think they would regard the dissolution of 
the University as the greater grievance. 

2936. But, in point of fact, the lowering of the 
standard, and, therefore, the creation of a new 
body of graduates with a lower qualification, 
would be a grievance? — I would rather you would not 
use the term “lowering of the standard.” I would 
raise the standard in the Medical subjects. I know 
that it may seem a distinction without a difference, but 


I would be sorry to appear an advocate f or the l 
ing of the standard. It would be a loweriJ Jit 
standard in the preliminary subjects only ® 01 
2937. I think you said in effect that if '«■ 


of the establishment of a Northern Universitv* 5 *-* 
the nucleus of Queen’s College, were really 
on its own merits, there could be no two oninin™ v 
its desirability?— I think so. 

2938. Well, looking .t it simply on its o» Iait 
there is one aspect of the matter which we have * 
heard touched on by you, and on which I should n? 
your opinion. If the existing Queen’s College 
transformed into a University, of course with Jr 
tional endowments and so on, would that not nkJt 
in a more advantageous position for meeting what J 
may call the highest technical needs of the district?! 
It would, greatly. One aspect of the question I did re- 
touch on, and it is this. We have no University 1A 
in Ireland, in its highest sense, that is looking at r- 
from the scientific or technical side. If a stolen- 
takes a prize, and wants a higher prize of the Univa! 
sity, he has got to go to Germany or somewhere e!~ 
because we have no facilities for carrying on reseap!- 
for students ; nothing to tempt them to stay, jj 
speaking of University life, I refer to addition h> mr 
knowledge, not a mere dissemination of it ; and that is 
absolutely lacking in Ireland at the present time, ati 
that would be greatly fostered by a Northern Cube- 
sity. in keeping with the spirit of the place in which 
it would be established. 

2939. Under the present constitution of the Qurau 
Colleges, with the Royal University as the examinmj 
head, you are not able to do much for the cultivation ci 
research ? — Very little ; and I really think— I speak 
under correction — this is one of the conditions of some 
of the prizes, that if we educate a man up to that state 
of perfection in which he is liable to increase his know- 
ledge, he must go abroad. We have no University life 
in that sense. 

2940. The formation of a Northern University wn!l 
tend towards fostering the highest development of pure 
Science ? — Most decidedly. 

2941. In regard to Applied Science, the application 
of Science, more particularly, to the local industm 
would you also expect that to be fostered ?— Oh, de- 
cidedly ; as regards Chemistry, for instance. 

2942. You have, I think, a great deal of engineerin’ 
interest in Belfast?— Yes, and shipbuilding. 

2943. And, so far as we have seen, the Queen’s Cofe 

has not hitherto been particularly successful in placim 
itself in close touch with the engineering of the dis- 
trict. Would you say that a relation between ft? 
two would be fostered if the Queen’s College were con- 
verted into a University and placed on a more popular 
basis ? — I am certain it would, as opposed to a met? 
college. _ 

2944. Professor Rnfts. — And, on the commercial snv. 
do you expect that a University at Belfast would ate’ 
help and get help from the town? — I don't to* 
whether any evidence has been already laid before th’ 
Commission, but Belfast, feeling the want that r® 
heen mentioned in the last question put to ae-t» 
want of a laboratory in Physics and Engineering-!-® 
been appealed to, and a sum of between £20,000 ^ 
£30,000 has been raised by the inhabitants of 

to meet these wants. . 

2945. So you have all the beginnings of a J n ' 1 J OTr "‘ 
for a University, as far as I can judge?— I believe 
have the serm, which only waits development 

2946. With regard to the examinations, L 
derstand you to say is, not exactly that you wn ™., 
to see the standard lowered, but to be made more n 
geneous ; that a medical man should know "is ’ 
subject as well as he does now, and be rid of 

of tbe wider branches he has got to devote his ti “ 
now? — Quite so. For example, I mentioned tne 1 
dard of Edinburgh University. There a stwWj. . 
with us, enters for a period of five years— am _ 
student. He plunges directly into the pro.essio • , 
that is to he liis life-work. With us he has 
at least two years, and sometimes three years, 
study of the subjects of which I speak. -pj; a . 

2947. Professor Butcher. — He has to study a 
burgli his Natural Philosophy, you tmdersta ^ 
yes. What I would suggest instead of lowe 
standard would be, that the Matriculation ^ 
tions should do away with a lot of these su l ' ^ 
allow him at once to give his real attenti ^ 
medical subjects, and in that way, I have D0 . .- highs 
whatever in saying that you would get a 
standard of purely medical work. 
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MS That is not quite permitted in Seotland. I 

■Tto ..T so- Certain subjects hare to be taken m 
E, DriSity course, though a brief one, by the 
th !»Vnl Student?— That is not in the curriculum of 
?SSah diversity at all, I think. 

E ttSL Butcher. -Y es ; three months’ course of 

P Kr maT— S u°mky take it for granted that Pro- 

. n's.+cher knows this accurately. 

fe ^ William Whitla.— I did not know he had to pass 

C ain not speaking of examina- 
tions He has to attend a three months course. 

2049 Professor Rhys.— That probably explains the 
.rffpivnce between you. Do you refer to Pass and 
Honours equally, or are you thinking chiefly of the Pass 
Sen in Medicine ?-The condition I have described as 
obtaining in the Royal University applies to both Pass 

an 29M° You would not, would you, like to reduce the 
standard in various directions in the Honour school?— 
Certainly not. I would be for raising the standard in 

all purely medical subjects. 

2951. I am thinking of some other things. Now, die 
„eat medical men of the United Kingdom Ireland 
included, have generally been men of wide education, 
even outside their own special subjects, men able to take 
the lead in any direction almost — you would not .ike 
to see that class of men done away with ?— I would 
foster anything that would increase and multiply t.l.em 
by every means in my power. . , _ oc 

2952 would you not be rather lessening the chances 
of producing such men?— I don’t think we would under 
that scheme. , „ „ . , , 

2953. Coming to the question of the graduates of the 
Royal University, it appears they would, even after 
the last explanation, have perhaps a grievance if 
the University were dissolved. Do you see any .im- 
cultv in continuing the name of the Royal University 
for ‘the reformed University— would there not be an 
advantage in continuing the name?— I certainly think 
so. That would have to be left to those to whom that 
reformed Royal University ultimately was to pass. 

2954. I am rather fond of these questions of names 
—too much so, perhaps. Would you call the other 
University the Queen’s University ?— Oh, certainly. J-f 
there is any sentiment in a name, I think in the JNorcn 
the Queen’s College would merge into the Queen s Uni- 
versity in a very natural sort of way. 

2955. Would it not meet the case of the graduates to 
a considerable extent if you allowed them to choose, on 
the register of which of these Universities they should 
place their names, or even if it was found necessary, 
that they should do it on both ? — Oh, I don t think they 
would attach very much value to that privilege ; but l 
cannot answer for them. 

2956. We have heard a great deal about the griev- 

ance of the men who belonged to the old Queen s uni- 
versity, which was superseded, in a sense, by the Royal 
University ? — Of course, in dealing with this subject, you 
must remember that a great number of these men, the 
leaders of opinion amongst them, would be men who 
have already passed through that ordeal, and awoke one 
morning to find that they were members of a University 
that did not exist. They were graduates, and they 
naturally shun passing through the ordeal again. 1 
was one of these myself. , . , . 

2957. Don’t you think if they could take their choice 

of these Universities with the great possibilities of 
the future, that it would to some extent meet their 
wishes ? — It would, but I don’t think it would meet it 
so well. If some arrangement could be made with some 
of the older Universities to transfer them, and there 
would he no difficulty in that. , 

2958. At present I have reason to believe, _ I 
am sorry to say, that this seems a highly im- 
possible solution ? — I remember, when the Queen’s 
University was disestablished, it was _ suggested 
by same of the graduates to appeal to Trinity College 
to take them over, as they had no sympathy whatever 
with the new University, and I have heard the 1 ex- 
pression from men who were qualified to form a very 
Rood_ Opinion, and that was, that if they had asked 
Trinity at the time — I cannot speak for Trinity— there 
would have been no difficulty, and that they would have 
been veiy pleased to put them on their register. I. don’t 
think, in ireland, it would be an insuperable difficulty. 

2959. I take it you do not consider that difficulty a 
wry great one altogether ? — No, I do not. 

2960. Dr. Starkie.— D r. Whitla, in your proposed 
compromise you suggest that the Royal University, for 
some years, at any rate, should be reconstructed, and 


that a college in Dublin and a college in Bel- “ * 

fast should remain in connection with it for 26, 1901. 

some years, and Dr. Healy asked you whether — - 
you anticipated any friction between two colleges Dr. William 
which were not quite homogeneous, and you Whitla, 

stated you did not think so ; but don’t you think that sa 

the danger of friction would be reduced to vanishing 
point if you increase, as, indeed, you suggested, the 
autonomy of the colleges — you suggested, I believe, that 
the colleges should hold Pass examinations, conducted 
by their own teachers, with the help of some extern 
Examiners ? — Yes. 

2961. If colleges of that kind, with as much auto- 
nomy as possible, could work together under, we will 
say, a University Committee such as they suggested 
in Scotland in the Commission of 1878, don’t you think 
that you would have practically two Universities, 
although they might be called colleges, with practically 
full antonomy, and that such a scheme would work very 
well ? — I tliink it would work very well. 

2962. I see in the Report of the Commis- 
sion of 1878 they proposed a Universities Com- 
mittee, “ partly representative and partly nomi- 
nated by the Crown, to act for the four 
Universities as a general Council of Education in rela- 
tion to the four Universities, which would endeavour 
to attain a high progressive standard of graduation, 
which should be of equal value for corresponding de- 
grees, though not necessarily uniform in the subjects of 
examination ” — does it not appear to you, as a practical 
man, there would be advantages in creating a com- 
mittee of that kind — would it not in all probability 
meet the present objections of the North of Ireland to 
the creation of two Universities — there being really only 
one University, and, again, would it not meet the views 
of the Catholics, who insist on getting an independent 
University. Such a college would be practically auto- 
nomous if it would fix its own courses, submitting some 
of them for sanction to the University Committee ; it 
would conduct its own examinations, with the help of 
extern Examiners. Would such a scheme as that meet 
your views? — Would that University Committee be 
made up of any outsiders ? 

Chairman. — Might I interpose a remark, Dr. 

Starkie? Professor Butcher said that proposal, on 
paper, looks very plausible, but that it was condemned 
by University opinion in Scotland, and never pressed. 

Professor Butcher. — It was ; but because there were 
special difficulties in carrying it out. 

2963. Dr. Starkie. — Are not the circumstances of Scot- 
land and Ireland so different that a scheme which, in my 
opinion as an outsider, was quite rightly condemned in 
Scotland, might be eminently suited to Ireland? In 
Scotland the great objection to such a scheme was 
that it interfered with the autonomy of the Univer- 
sities?— Was this University Committee to he composed 
of men in connection with the Universities themselves, 
or were there to be any outsiders? 

2964. I cannot say. It was never carried out. The 
Report says, “partly representative and partly nomi- 
nated by the Crown ” — I suppose, representatives of the 
authorities of the Universities. 

2965. The conditions in Scotland are so different from 
those in Ireland that a scheme not suitable for Scotland 
might he eminently suited to Ireland. In Scotland 
there are four autonomous Universities, and it 
was thought undesirable to interfere with the in- 
dividuality which had long characterised them, and to 
impair the spontaneous and healthy development of 
distinct centres of thought— hut in Ireland, where the 
colleges are practically grinding institutions, don’t you 
think such limited autonomy as was proposed by the 
1878 Commissioners would be infinitely better than the 
present system in the Royal University ?— I Believe 
practically anything would be better than the present 
system. 

2966. Don’t yon think autonomy merely limited by 
the obligation to submit courses of study to the 
Central Committee, who should not nrescribe 
courses, nor dictate to the colleges, but merely take 
measures that the standard of education in each affi- 
liated institution was bona fide, would satisfy the pub- 
lic?— I think it could be carried out in a better way 
than your question suggests; but if I suggested what 
my opinion is, and how it would be carried out, it 
might be an appalling one to this Commission. It 
would be that the present Commission should extend its 
sittings for a number of years, and take charge of the 
nursing of the two new Universities and the affiliated 
colleges, and you would then have an ideal condition of 

2967 But, Dr. Whitla, I understood that you your- 
2 A 
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Doiilck. self proposed that in these colleges there should be a 
. . ~i„ n . considerable measure of autonomy, for they were to 

p*pt. ^ j . con( j uo fc their own Pass examinations ? — Certainly I 

Dr. William did ; but as colleges my idea certainly was that they are 
Whitla, not to cease to exist as colleges when they pass into the 

m.a., m.d. University at the expiration of five, seven, or more 
years. They are not to cease to exist as colleges, but to 
pass into the University with the original colleges. 

2968. They would be colleges in the sense that Trinity 
College is a college, and at the same time a University? 
— Yes, quite so. 

2968a. Do you think it would be possible that in ad- 
dition to the Pass examinations, the earlier Honour ex- 
aminations should be conducted in the colleges with 
the help of extern Examiners and assessors, perhaps, 
from the central institution? — I think that might be 
worked out. 

2969. And that, in fact, the inter-competition which 
some witnesses have described as very objectionable, 
might be reduced practically to the Honour examinations 
at the end of the course ? — I believe there would be abso- 
lutely no difficulty in Pass degrees in the Royal Uni- 
versity, or any Universities established in Ireland, were 
it not for the Honours. 

2970. The Pass degrees might be held in the colleges, 
might they not? — Oh, certainly. 

2971. It is not necessary to have competition for a 
Pass Degree? — No. 

2971a. It is only in regard to higher Honour distinc- 
tions that difficulty would arise? — Yes. 

2972. A man, for instance, exceedingly distin- 
guished in the Dublin college would not think he 
had got the full advantage of his pre-eminent ability 
unless he were pitted against students from Belfast 
College?— I don’t see how you could work him. You 
know you must have a uniform standard. It would be 
very difficult if they did not meet. I would wish it 
could be arranged otherwise, but I don’t see how 
Honours can be arranged in a local place. 

2973. In Oxford and Cambridge, where there are 
separate colleges, there are University Scholarships 
reserved for the veiy distinguished men? — There 
would be no difficulty about college Honours ; the diffi- 
culty would be in University Honours. 

2974. But the University Honours might be com- 
paratively few and reserved for very distinguished men 
— I mean the ordinary run of Honour candidates might 
be satisfied with the distinctions they won in their col- 
leges, which would be maintained by the presence of 
extern Examiners at a fairly high standard? — Yes. 

2975. It would be only in the case of exceptionally 
distinguished men that it would be necessary to have 
inter-competition? — Yes. 

2976. With regard to extern students I am glad to 
■see that theoretically, at any rate, you are opposed to 
them. As a practical man you think it would be diffi- 
cult to get rid of them ? — Well, there is more than that : 

I think we should always keep before us that Ireland is 
u comparatively poor country, and I should be sorry 
to see snuffed out altogether the possibility of a man 
so educating himself in Art subjects, and carrying on 
at the same time his ordinary occupation in life. I 
think there is a little to be said on the other side. I 
would be sorry to see that wiped entirely out in this 
•country. 

2977. We all acknowledge that there is a little to be 
said on that side ; but on the other side, is there not 
the patent fact that nearly all teaching institutions 
are being depleted by the grinding establishments?— 
Wes, I would not like that would qualify my previous 
■statement. I think they should be' safeguarded in the 
most rigid way. That goes to the very root of the 
matter. If you take the instance of a man who wants 
to improve himself, and get a University degree, and 
who is a clerk, a man in some occupation in life, with 
him there is no injustice in putting difficulties in the 
way. of getting that degree for a good number of years. 
He is at no expense in pursuing it — at least, very little. 
He pursues it at home. It would not be just to wipe 
tins privilege out altogether. It should be safeguarded. 
It would really not interfere with the working of the 
■colleges. The number of cases could be made infinite- 
simal. 

2978. What restrictions would you suggest? One re- 

striction I Would suggest would be to put it over a 
longer period of years. 

2979. Longer than three or four years ?— Certainly ; 
and I would make the examinations more frequent. 

2980. An extern student would have to pass 

more examinations ?— Yes, more frequently just 

■as Jt is in Trinity. I don’t know I would go 
•so far as to say I would charge him a higher 


fee. My plea would be only for the POO r m 
but at the same time it would be no hardship as WJ 
his poverty to lengthen the period of time, and tZg 
make it patent on liis certificate that he cot hi* a “ 

by private study, so that the degree would not 
the value of the other degrees in the University of* 
when a man applied for a position in a school or 
public position, his degree would show that he U* 
little or nothing of academic culture, and that h; j 
gree had a different value to that of the man who wi 
attended the courses. “ WJl ° had 

2981. You say, if a man is applying for a positkjK, 
certificate is examined, but in most cases people 
think of looking at a man's certiScat, ; the, .kldtk 
ply observe that he wrote himself down BA or if A 
as the case might be, and they would not know that k 
was not a residential graduate ?— If a man applies fo 
a position m England the first thing asked is 2 
school. I would make it impossible for a man to It 
a higher degree than a B. A. of the University. I 
with diffidence, because I am not familiar withT« 
Art side. It could be worked out, however, I think ™ 

2982. With regard to Galway, you expressed a yen 
strong opinion that the Medical School there should be 
extinguished. In what way would you suggest the £3 MO 
a year, or whatever particular sum is expended 
on medical teaching and equipment in Galway should 
be disposed of— do you think it would be possible to 
have a technical department connected with Galway Cd 
lege?— 1 think there would be no difficulty in any of 
tiie Queen’s Colleges in spending twice that sum on 
tilings absoiutely necessary. My objection to Galway 
as a Medical School is its geographical position, and 
its population. You can have an Arts college in the 
middle of the Sahara, if you had students and a rail- 
way You must have large numbers of sick people and a 

ord ^ r t0 h ave a proper Medical SchooL 

2983. Professor Dickey.— I think, Dr. Whitla, you 
said that the alternative scheme you suggested was in- 
tended to meet the Northern difficulty, and give the 
people m the North time so that they might prepare 
for the establishment of a Catholic University ?— Also 
that they might be prepared for the establishment of 
their own Northern University. 

2984. And the establishment of a Catholic Univer- 
sity, which the establishment of a Northern University 
would entail ?— Quite so. 

2985. The opposition in the North is practically, and 
particularly to the endowment of sectarian institutions? 
— I believe so. 

2986. And when they would see in the North as 
they would be quick enough to see what your scheme was 
leading to would it not be quite as objectionable and 
repugnant to them as the endowment of two Univer- 
sities right off? — I think there would .not be ranch 
difference, looked at from that point of view. 

2987. Well, would not your scheme tell badly against 
the interests of the Queen’s College, Belfast, in the 
meantime ?— No ; it would safeguard its interests in 
the meantime. I take it if a scheme without any 
finality, or hope of finality, in it were adopted our col- 
lege would continue to be starved, and at the end of 
ten years you might have the germ of a new University 
in a very weakly condition. It has been starved by the 
Royal University: the Royal University lias certainly 
starved the Queen’s Colleges. 

2988. Would not the duration of the new recon- 
structed Royal University — I am referring to your alter- 
native scheme — depend on the Roman Catholics, who 
have asked for, and claimed as a matter of right and 
equality, a University for themselves ?— I cannot say 
I have grasped your meaning in that question. 

2989. Would not the duration of the new Royal Uni- 
versity, under your alternative scheme, depend on the 
Roman Catholics — their goodwill and their working of 
it?— Yes. 

2990. They have asked for and claimed, as a matter 
of right and equality, a University for themselves I— 
My idea would be that the new reformed Royal Uni- 
versity would be reformed on such lines at the very 
start as would meet their wishes, so that it would merge 
without any further alteration into a Catholic Uni- 
versity. 

2991. Would it not he to their interest to bring tte 
period of transition to a close as soon as possible?— I 
don’t think it would. 

£992. With regard to Galway, you think the Medical 
oUi should be closed. Would you not say the Arte 
School should be closed, inasmuch as the majority of 
the students attending the Arts Department come from 
the North of Ireland?— I would certainly, if such con- 
tinued ; but I would hope that possibly, in the altered 
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circumstances, such arrangements might be made in the 

moral of conditions as would tempt them to flock to 
ft and that is why I hesitated to express an opinion 
v . or Galway. That would have to be seriously 
riwmeht out by the Board of the new Dublin central 
University in regard to drawing the students from the 

S °M93 * Are^vou aware that hitherto the students that go 
from Ulster to Galway College for Arts are second-rate 
"Znts who have no expectation or hope of obtaining 

tl* W. Collage, Bjltat -Th.t 

Question really implies that they are tar above the Pass 
men or they would not go there seeking for Honours. 
X could not agree to call them second-class men, al- 
thouKh I know nothing of the situation. 

2994. Suppose a Northern University were estab- 
lished in Belfast, you would not object to the affiliation 
nf Magee College, so far as the Arts Department is 
concerned in the University ?— I have never thought 
of it. I should think it would be hailed with pleasure 
and delight. I could not conceive an objection to that. 

2995 Lord Ridley. — There is one small point I 
should like to ask you about with reference to the num- 
ber of men in Ireland who have taken a Medical de- 
cree and in relation to the number of men who really 
exercise that profession in Ireland. We had some start- 
ling evidence yesterday from a witness, to the eflect 
that there were more medical men turned out in Ire- 
land— whether all satisfactory, I do not know— than 
there was room for in Ireland, and that a very large 
proportion of medical men licensed in Ireland were 
really employed in other places in the United Kingdom 
-do you think that is the case ?— Ireland has been 
manufacturing men for export, but not, I should think, 
to the same extent that Scotland has been doing. I 
thought your question at first applied to whether men 
continually practise their profession after they get 

qU 2996 ed No, I don’t mean that?— You cannot get a 
medical man in Ireland at present. I have no hesita- 
tion in saying many English medical men have not had 
any holiday for the last two years, because it was found 
practically impossible to get a locum tenens. The sup- 
ply is far below the demand at present. There never 
was a period in medical education in which I could 
sav this. . , . 

2997. I am glad I asked you the question. I think 
the gist of the evidence yesterday was rather the other 
way. It was also in the direction of your evidence that 
it is desirable to get as many men— young men— m Ire- 
land as possible, who are going to be professional men 
in. Medicine, to take the University degree, in which 1 
agree with you ; but certainly the evidence we .had yes- 
terday was that there was more of the finished article 
turned out than there was room for in Ireland, which 
makes a difierence?— You may have noticed the figures 
I gave you. There are 1,000 men less in Ireland prac- 
tising Medicine than in Scotland. That had no direct 
bearing on the point I was dwelling on at the time, 
and, therefore, I did not emphasise it. 

2998. Professor Butcher.— There are fewer large 
towns in Ireland, and that may account for the smaller 
number?— Well, Glasgow is the only exception. _ 

2999. Also Aberdeen, Dundee, and several minor 
ones?— Dublin and Belfast are two pretty large places. 

3000. Lord Ridley.— Is the standard of medical fees 
lower or higher in Ireland than in Scotland— I mean 
fees paid by the patient? — I think it is rather higher 
in Ireland. 


3001. Sir Richard Jebb. — I wish to ask one question, Dublin. 

which is supplementary to the others. Much of your v f 2 (>, 1901, 
evidence has been occupied with the subject of medical " — L * 

education. I am anxious to understand your idea of Dr. William ‘ 
medical education. In one respect I don’t think I do Whitla, 
quite clearly understand it. You said, in reply to Pro- * tA *» M - L>I 
fessor Rhys, that you would be very sorry to discourage 

the higher general education of medical men ? — Yes. 

3002. You would like to see medical men not only 
well educated professionally, but men of some general 
mental cultivation? — Certainly. 

3003. On the other hand, you object to the examina- 
tions of the Royal University if they include such sub- 
jects as what is termed Natural Philosophy, Mathema- 
tics, Latin, English Literature, Modern Languages, 
and Greek, and subsequently you indicated a preference 
for a system of medical University Education, under 
which the medical student should be occupied exclu- 
sively, or almost exclusively, with professional subjects 
from the beginning of his University career to the end. 

Did I rightly understand that? — In general. 

3004. How do you reconcile these two positions? If 
the medical student is to be occupied almost exclusively 
with professional subjects throughout his career at the 
University, how is his University education to im- 
prove his general culture? — By raising the standard of 
the Matriculation. 

3005. Would you please develop that? — I don’t object 
to his acquiring knowledge in Natural Philosophy, 

Latin, Greek, Modern Languages, and Mathematics, 
but I should like to see that so arranged fliat when he 
enters the University he can give his mind to the more 
practical subjects, in a way that is absolutely impos- 
sible for the average student to do. 

3006. Under your proposed plan his general cul- 
ture is to be got before he comes to the University ? — 

Yes. It is taken for granted in the Scotch Universi- 
ties that that is the case. 

Professor Butcher. — That is so. 

3007-8. Sir Richard Jebb. — General culture is to lie 
received at school, not at the University? — It would 
not be quite fair to say he did not receive a large 
amount of culture in his medical education. 

Professor Butcher. — This may a little explain^ the 
point. It is quite true that in Scotland and elsewhere 
now, linguistic subjects — English. Latin, Modern Lan- 
guages, and Mathematics — are all got through at the 
preliminary examinations, and a student has no neces- 
sity for attending any of these subjects after lie has 
once passed that examination, and that is the weak- 
ness of it— that there is no more Arts culture, except 
in the class of Natural Philosophy, which is compul- 

80 Sir Richard Jebb.— That is exactly my point. 

The general culture the medical student receives is ac- 
quired before he enters the University. 

' Professor Butcher.— Yes, that is the weakness. 

Dr. Whitla . — It amounts to this. It is hard to take 
a subject up like this without looking at both sides of 
it. Take my suggestion as part and parcel of the 
scheme, and that is, that our University continues to 
turn out a small number of men— -fifty men a year, say 

and permits the medical education of the country to 

go practically adrift, while, if you take a modified 
scheme, like the Scotch Universities, you educate up 
to a higher level a vastly larger number of men. That 
is the point I wanted to emphasise. 1 advocate an 
adjustment, not a lowering,, of the standard. I would 
raise it in the medical subjects. 


The Witness withdrew. 


Henry S. M'Intosh, Esq., m.a., Headmaster, Methodist College, Belfast, examined. 


3009. Chairman. — You are the Headmaster of the 
Methodist College, Belfast? — Yes. 

3010. How long have you been there ? — Since 1890. 

3011. As headmaster? — Yes. 

. 3012. You are also, I think, here as the representa- 
tive selected by the Protestant Schoolmasters’ Associa- 
tion of Ireland? — Yes. 

3013. Tell ns what that Association is? — It consists, 
first of all, of all the Protestant headmasters in Ire- 
land. They are proposed, seconded, and elected. There 
are also honorary members, and senior assistant 
masters are also eligible. They hold a meeting once a 
Jr&r, when the President is elected, and he is supposed 
,h> preside at the annual meeting, which is held at 


Christmas ; and they discuss any changes in the educa- 
tional system that may have occurred during the year. 

3014. And knowing that we were to sit here, they de- E M ^ 

cided to ask you to place their views before us ?— There 4 ’’ 

was no time for that. I imagine the reason they 
selected me was because I happened to be President for 

this current year. 

3015. Would you, in your own way, give us your 
views on the matters that occur to you within our Re- 
ference?— I have to deal with the fact of the University 
system, outside Trinity, as it concerns Belfast, in which 
I am located, and with regard also to Ireland in 
general. Before going to Belfast, my expenenre of the 
Royal University system was chiefly in connection with 
a large Catholic College, where I was for a very long time. 
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•3016. Where?— University College, Blackrock, I was 
senior Classical master for eight years. I was English 
master in the Alexandra College for the same period, 
and I had a good deal of private grinding and coach- 
ing in connection with the Royal while I was inDub- 
lin. . 

3017. You seem to know educational questions from 
various aspects? — I was a year as well at the Catholic 
University. 

3018. Anything more?— I used to go as a sort of 
specialist in University work to Clongowes Wood 
College once a week for about a year. As I 
have said, the system is at fault. It affords 
no real University Education. We get rid of 
the boys and girls at Belfast, and we send them out 
from us, and they matriculate. The good ones — the 
best of tHem — compete for the Queen’s College Scholar- 
ships, and if they get one, it enables them to have their 
education for quite a moderate fee ; but those who are 
not equal to that go to a “coach,” and some of them 
stay on with us, but very few. 

3019. How many pupils have you got at the Col- 
lege?— All told, 220 boys, and from 110 to 120 girls. 
That is the whole school. 

3020. What are the age limits?— We cake them in 
as young as six, and keep them to nineteen, and then 
a few go to Trinity, a few matriculate in the Royal, 
but the bulk of our pupils go to various commercial 
pursuits — to business in Belfast. 

3021. Do your matriculated boys go to the Queens 
College?— All who can manage to get a Scholarship in 
the Queen’s matriculate in the Royal— the very good 
ones go for a Royal University Scholarship. There 
are Science and Literary Scholarships in Queen’s Col- 
lege, and a boy who gets that has his education prac- 
tically free. 

3022. There is a large Methodist body in the North? 
—Oh, yes, the Methodist body is fairly numerous, but 
it is quite insignificant compared to the Presbyterian 
body. 

3023. But I was thinking of your own pupils— are they 
mostly Methodist, or are there some from other 
Churches?— The Presbyterians at the last Census in 
the day school formed a good deal over one-third, the 
Episcopalians exactly one-tliird, and the Methodists 
less than one-third. 

3024. I am speaking of your own College? — Yes. 
The Presbyterians are the majority. Amongst the 
boarders we have a hall for lady resident pupils, and 
a boarding establishment for boys, and the Methodists 
there are in the majority, partly because, under certain 
conditions, they have to attend the Methodist place of 
worship, and partly because a great number of our 
pupils are the children of Methodist ministers, who 
have special privileges there. 

3025. From what social class do the rest of the pupils 
come? — They are of all grades. We have the children 
of professional men and the children of the better class 
of business men, and we have some who are of a less 
wealthy class who are struggling to give their children 
a good education, and do not mind paying the fees. 

3026. What are the majority of your boys going to 
be? — I think the vast majority are those whose fathers 
are in good business in the city. The average Belfast 
father, when bringing his boy to school, says, “ I don't 
want him to be taught merely commercial subjects. He 
will learn that in my own office. I want him to get a 
good general education.” Some of the boys go through 
the course of the Intermediate, some matriculate and 
go through the University, even those who eventually 
go to business. We have some who go in for. the Civil 
Service appointments and for bank appointments. 

3027. Have you got many who go in for the Civil 
Service? — Not very many. What they generally do is, 
they take our Commercial Class, and they supplement 
that by going to one of the grinding places, and make 
up for Class II. clerkships. But the main thing is 
about their future. When they leave our school, and 
not merely our school, but any Irish Protestant school, 
the clever boys, who are satisfied with a Pass degree, 
and think they can pull it off without the help of 
teachers, sit down at home and read, ani you find them 
in the list of the Royal University Returns, marked 
“private study.” They read the course from year to 
year, and have no mixing with students at all. Those 
who feel they are indifferently well up in the whole 
course, or in certain subjects, will go to the best 
“coach,” who, in Belfast, is Mr. Finnegan, who bears 
the weight of the Royal University on his shoulders. 
And that is the main thing that I would like to see 
reformed. _ It is only a mockery to call that a Univer- 
sity training. I think as long as the present system 


lasts that is the only way the bulk of these peonfe i 
have a University education — to pass exanuLti 
merely every year. I think the proper things ft 0 ? 
away with it altogether, and try to get something £ if 
place. I should say that the evil i have pointed tmf 
is, perhaps, not so true in the case of the Catholic W 
He will stay on at one of his colleges. At Blade 
rock, when a boy matriculated, he generally came W. 
and remained in the College for the First Arts Second 
Arts, and B.A. He would, therefore, have a' certa' 
amount of college training, but he was not as well off 
as if there were a Catholic University to go to. In fl, 
case of the North, there is nothing of that kind. In 
the case of an Ulster country boy, he lives in lodgim* 
and goes to the grinder, and gets put through his work 
in that way. The best thing would be to let us have a 
Catholic University, which would not, of necessity a- 
elude Protestant students from Arts or professional 
classes, but under Catholic control ; and the best site 
for that would be Cork. I would like to see that 
Catholic University a great success, and it would have 
a far better chance in Cork than in Dublin. As long 
as it is in Dublin there will always be the odious com- 
parison, and it will always be contrasted with Lublin 
University. It must start on lines of its own, and 
run on lines of its own. 

3028. The previous witnesses seem to have preferred 
Dublin? — Another powerful thing that would make it a 
success would be to locate it in the cleverest part of the 
country. 

3029. Is not that Dublin ? — No ; I don't profess to 
give an explanation, but there is no doubt that, intellec- 
tually, Munster is the best part of Ireland, as far as 
quickness goes. 

3030. Next to Ulster ? — I put it ahead of Ulster. A 
Munster boy of, say, of fourteen, is as far advanced in 
ability as a Northerner of fifteen. 

3031. Most Rev. Dr. Healy. — What about Con- 
naught? — I know, I am ashamed to say, nothing of 
Connaught whatever, although I have travelled half 
over Europe. I have not prepared statistics, because 
I had not time. Before the Southern gentry fell into 
evil ways, and took to sending their children across 
the water, to English schools, at the time I entered 
Dublin University, the record from Cork was— the two 
Roberts, the two Longfields, Rev. Richard Connor, 
Rev. Dr. Poole, Dr. Williamson, Rev. Dr. Jellett, and 
Dr. Salmon. That is not bad for one county. 

3032. Mr. Justice Madden. — And nearly all from one 

school— Dr. Turpin’s? — Yes. Rockwell College, in 

the County Tipperary, has done somewhat pheno- 
menally, and when you take the Christian schools 
in Cork, their record is quite out of proportion to that 
of the other schools. Whether it is from climate, or 
the mixed races to which they belong, they are more 
intellectual in Munster. I would like to see the Bel- 
fast University a scientific University, so as to suit 
a great manufacturing centre, but to try and ran a 
scientific University, say, in the South of Ireland, 
would be a complete mistake, for there is no use f or 
it because there are no manufactures. I imagine the 
Catholic University will be largely connected with the 
professions — with those going to the Bar, or Medicine, 
or the Indian Civil Service, of which I hope to see a 
splendid class develop. On that account, when you are 
dealing with a Catholic University you should not re- 
gard it as very hopeful in the matter of Science. 

3033. Chairman. — Do you attach any virtue to this 
provision : that the Catholic University is not to ex- 
clude Protestant students from its Arts or professional 
classes ? — I attach the very greatest importance to it- 
I believe what is usually spoken of as antipathy between 
Catholic and Protestant in Ireland is not antipathy, 
but aloofness. I think it is a most deplorable thing 
that they do not mix more. The more they nu* toe 
better. I believe, if my idea was carried out, it would 
be extremely desirable that the Catholic University 
should open its doors to Protestant students who choos 
to go there, and I call your attention to the fact -to* 
the Catholic teaching bodies have never shown them- 
selves in the least bit averse to have Protestants on 
their staff. We have a few striking cases of that-' 
Professor Preston and Professor Stewart, at the 

lie University. Then you have Clongowes Wood u“- 
lege. When I was there the head and second Ma 
matical masters were not only Protestants, but resio 
in the College, and when at the French College, 1 
tile post of first Classical master; the se® 
Classical master was a Protestant, and the 
Mathematical master was a Protestant. They 11 
shown no disposition whatever to exclude Protestan 
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- „ mes m as a sort of side issue out of this. ^ 

m J Methodist, and, therefore, a Dissenter, in the 
? ft Ireland, if you examine the statistics of the 
^ition, you 'will find that the farming class are 
S^ctlv Catholic, the country gentry mostly Episco- 
palians while in the country towns the shopkeepers 
are Nonconformists of some kind. There is either no 
Protestant school, or, at least, a very feeble one, and 
T believe the new system of Secondary Education 
till still further weaken these small schools. If 
the Protestants of the small towns would send 
their children to Protestant Boarding Schools their 
education would be provided for ; but a good many of 
them cannot afford that, and I don't see any hope for 
the Protestants of the South of Ireland, unless they 
avail themselves of the Catholic schools. If a Protes- 
tant likes to send his boys there he can do so without 
their religious persuasion being interfered with. I 
know cases where Protestant boys have been sent to 
Catholic schools. . . 

3034. According to your experience it does not re- 
quire any regulation or compulsion on the Catholic 
authority in the school or college to secure the admis- 
sion of Protestant teachers?— No, I don’t think so ; if 
left to themselves. In appointing a master in the 
Methodist College— the bulk of our teachers are not 
Methodists— all things being equal, we would give the 
preference to a Methodist, but we would choose a good 
man; Catholics would not, of course, choose a man 
who was known to entertain very extreme views. 

3035. You say both places must be endowed — both 
Universities must be endowed ?— Certainly ; to make 
residence at a moderate rate. 

3036. Would you have residence compulsory? — Yes: 

3037. Do you mean within the college ? — I would try 
to have it on the same lines as the English Univer- 
sities. At present, of course, there is no such thing. 
You pass your examination in the Royal University 
once a year, and in Dublin twice a year, and you get 
yonr degree in that way. Within Dublin University 
there is a distinction drawn. The “backstairs” men 
are spoken of contemptuously, and the “ steamboat de- 
gree" men, who come from England. I may mention 
a matter which perhaps cannot be introduced at all — 
I know there are certain of the Dublin University men 
who would gladly favour the Belfast Queen’s College 
being affiliated with Dublin University. 

3038. Would you have something done for the educa- 
tion of women ? — I would have a residential house for 
lady students, and admit them to all the advantages — 
prizes, classes, examinations, and lectures. I think 
they should certainly be provided for. 

3039. Your last point is that all Fellowships should 
he open to competition? — I think that would be the 
.'nly way of developing the promising ones of the stu- 
dents, and, eventually, to build up a University. If 
T might take a parallel out of Dublin University, a 
clever student may go in for a Fellowship examination, 
and get into a position for life, and there would 
he no fpar of any one being promoted over his head, or 
hroueht from afar, and in the Catholic University and 
the Belfast University I would have something like 
that to tempt the able student to stay on, and even- 
tually become a Fellow in Classics, Mathematics, or 
Mental and Moral Philosophy. 

3040. In saying yon recommend the establishment 
of a Catholic University, of course, you mean a Uni- 
versity where the governing body would be distinctly 
Bom an Catholic? — Yes. 

304L And where the teaching would be such as the 
Bimian Catholic Church could approve? — Yes. 

3042.. Now, in so speaking, do you think you are 
the views of your colleagues in the Protes- 
tant Schoolmasters’ Association ?— That is a point I 
meant to_menti on. It is the view of some, and not of 
spoke to the head master of the leading 
, e ,. -Protestant school — the Royal Academical Insti- 

f ones ’ who is a Royal University man 

mself and he thinks that is the only solution of the 
< ^ 3est ^ on - 

vnu rt,’ W ^ d y nu 00me here and offer your views if 
' thoa 2ht you were acting against the opinion of 
”? ns, derable number of your colleagues ? — In the 
nn .ir ac 7f don ’* P re sume to speak for those who have 
Tv iP™ lec 7 0rl .with the Royal University, and it must 
nf lri ?l nd there are some, of these. In the case 
Pnrai in • °?hools they have no connection with the 

__ University ; they send their pupils to Trinity. 

raany schoolmasters are there in your 
-association?— I suppose there must' be forty. 
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3045. Of whom how many belong to the Royal Uni- 
versity? — I could not answer that question. Some 
would. 

3046. You live in Belfast? — Yes. 

3047. And I dare say you could tell us how you 
think a new University would be received, if estab- 
lished ? — There would be a good deal of fighting over it 
I think that is a matter yon would not get them to 
agree on ; but, of course, I maintain it is not neces- 
sary to get them to agree. They have got to be educated 
up to that. 

3048. There would be a certain amount of prejudice 
owing to this simultaneous establishment of a Roman 
Catholic University? — Naturally. The more bigoted 
Protestants would rather do without a Belfast Univer- 
sity than see anything given to the Roman Catholics. 

3049. Had there been any movement in the North 
for creating a University out of the Queen’s College 
before this?— I don’t think so ; I never heard of any 
until the Dublin movement came. 

3050. Do you think that there is sufficient material 
for a University in Belfast, whose degrees would com- 
mand respect ? — I think there is ; I think, once a Uni- 
versity were established the people would take it up 
warmly. There would be resistance at first, but 
after its establishment they would take it up 
warmly. There would always be the resistance of the 
body who prefer to get a degree by merely passing the 
examinations. There are a fair number of them who 
are in occupations during the day, and who could not 
attend a University. 

3051. You would not continue any provision for 
giving degrees to externs ? — I would not ; I would let 
it be clearly understood they were to go and get the 
advantages of academic life, and if they did not do 
that they would have to do without the degree. 

3052. Lord Ridley — You are in favour, in fact, of 
a University on the model of the old Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, with various colleges and aca- 
demic life? — Yes. 

3053. Do you think that a practical thing in Belfast, 
supposing you get over the fight about the Catholic 
University ? — I think it would be quite practicable, and 
easily carried out after you got over the initial diffi- 
culty. 

3054. You think the University class — those who ap- 
preciate the advantages of University Education in 
the North of Ireland generally — would supply sufficient 
material for such a University? — Ulster would take it 
up warmly. I admit there is a difficulty, but, once 
started, Ulster would rally round it. 

3055. Is there much friendly relation between the 
Queen’s College, Belfast, and the Corporation of Bel- 
fast and the governing classes of Belfast ? — I think so. 
They were always very proud of their position in the 
old Queen’s University. I think, since the establish- 
ment of the Royal, Queen’s College has not been so 
important. What started the whole business was put 
in the form President Hamilton put it — to revive the 
Queen’s' University in Belfast. Formerly it was the 
Queen’s University of Ireland, now it would have to 
be the Queen’s University, Belfast. 

3056. Mos,t Rev. Dr. Healy. — Supposing this Catho- 
lic University were established, not in Cork, but in 
Dublin, you would still think it undesirable to exclude 
non-Catholics from attending its classes ? — Certainly ; 
I would not exclude them. 

3057. Presbyterians, Methodists, and all who might 
choose to come ? — Yes. 

3058. You have had a good deal of experience of 
Catholic schools, as well as- of Protestant schools? — 
Yes. 

3059. Your answer to this question would therefore 
he particularly valuable — Do you think from your ex- 
perience in both classes of schools — you were in schools 
managed by 'Catholic clergymen — do you think that 
Protestant boys would be practically as safe from in- 
terference with their faith as Catholics boys would he 
in Protestant schools? — 'Absolutely so. To give you a 
case in point. A certain Government official was shifted 
in course of changes to a town in which there was a 
good Catholic Diocesan College. He was struck with 
the advantages it offered, and he sent his hoys there. 
They did extremely well, and were immensely popular. 
The eldest came up to us to prepare for Dublin Univer- 
sity, and he assured me, in the course of conversation, 
that they were as well looked after as they possibly could 
■be in a Protestant school, and that there was not the 
slightest hint of interference with their religious views. 

3060. It would be an extremely harsh thing to exclude 

such a boy from the benefit -of its Professors ? — Cer- 
tainly. ’ '■' 
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30161. I suppose, if by law, which, I think is improb- 
able, non-Catholics were excluded from the halls of 
this college for Catholics, don’t you think the possible 
danger would exist that some people might be found 
who would say : “Well, as they won’t let us in here as 
Protestants, we will register ourselves as Catholics, 
and then they cannot keep us out?’’ — That is possible. 

3062. Some of the very good Intermediate schools, like 
Blackrock, would like to get, Idirectly or indirectly, 
some help from the money that will be going when 
these changes take place? — Yes. 

3063. Yon consider that residence to get) a degree 
should be compulsory in a University college ?— I do. 

3064. And so do I. Would you think it a feasiblo 
project that in those colleges with which you are ac- 
quainted, the better class colleges— suppose a boy at 
(Matriculation got an Exhibition in the University, that 
residence for the first year in that superior Intermediate 
school should be recognised as satisfying the conditions 
of compulsory residence for one year only ? — I think 
that the great advantage of having a University to 
which a boy goes immediately after Matriculation, is 
this : that lie goes at an age when his nature is more 
plastic. He has been under very severe discipline, but 
now he has really become a man. He gets rooms to 
himself, and I think it would be ever so much better 
to go from the school after he matriculates, and mix 
with the boys from other schools and other parts of the 
island, and get the corners rubbed off him. 

3065. From the educational point of view, you think 
the education in these superior Intermediate schools, 
might be fairly regarded as satisfying the conditions 
of University Education, only for the first year? — Of 
course he would be very well prepared as far as his 
course went. At Blackrock the First Arts work was 
done extremely well, and there were great pains taken, 
but I would prefer the student should go to the Uni- 
versity. 

3066. Mr. Justice Madden. — 'Although you don’t pro- 
fess to speak for every individual member of your body, 
you aje here as the accredited representative of the 
Association of Protestant Schoolmasters ? — Yes. 

3067. Chosen by them to come here and assist us ? — 
Yes. 

3068. Is your body in favour of the extension to Ire- 
land of the system of registration of Secondary teachers, 
established in England under the recent Act ? — They have 
not officially committed themselves to that point. It is 
under consideration. 

3069. Then I won’t press it. It is a matter of very 
considerable importance ? — 'Yes. 

3070. Sir Richard Jebb. — In the Summary of your 
evidence you say the majority of those who leave your 
schools at eighteen place themselves in the hands of 
some able “ coach ” ? — Yes. 

3071. You are referring there to the youths who in- 
tend to seek a University degree? — Yes. 

3072. That means for example : the youth who leaves 
school at eighteen, and proceeds to seek a degree in the 
Royal University, would place himself in the hands of 
a coach, or else take up private study, rather than go to 
lectures at a college? — Yes. 

3073. That is the rule rather than the exception? — 
That is distinctly the rule. 

3074. Then, with regard to the difficulty of starting 
a University in the North — do you think that that diffi- 
culty would te appreciably diminished by the lapse of 
a few years? Would it be more difficult to start 
a University in the near future than it would be seven 
or eight, or ten years hence? I know that is a 
difficult question to answer. What I want to get at is 
this : — Do you think that there are conditions already 
existing in the North under which a University — a 
Northern University — could be founded? — I thiiik so. 
If it were possible to start next year the conditions are 
ripe. 

3075. There would be difficulties if suoh a thing were 
contemplated ; but you think that the country is ripe 
for it ? — I think so. The (North is decidedly ripe for it. 

3076. There is just one other point. You think that 
those who wish to get a degree by merely passing examina- 
tions, would have no real grievance if the Royal Uni- 
sity were swept away, leaving no machinery for such a 
purpose — for the acquiring of degrees merely by ex- 
aminations ? — I don’t think so. At once the supply and 
demand would become equal. 

3077. There might be a residuum, a certain number 
of students, who would practically suffer a grievance 
if the change were made all at once. Would it not be 
desirable temporarily— only temporarily— ho maintain 
some provisions of that kind?— That is one of the chief 


difficulties of detail, because, for instance, take the « 
of the student who has done his Matriculation and 
and Second Arts, and contemplating a B.A., you 
have to establish a sort of time limit for them. 

3078. And a little more than that. Don’t vou thirl- 
there would be some young men in the country a" 
events, possibly a considerable number, who ’ umj U 
the present conditions of University Education' in hi ! 
land, until the new institutions had been matured vou'd ! 
find it difficult to find a degree by any other method']- ! 
I cannot see why they should not work the London «- i 
well as the Royal. It has never been tried to aar 
great extent. It is very seldom that one gets a pupiL 

I remember when a grinder myself, I rarely got a pL[ 
for London University. ^ 

3079. Professor Butcher. — 'Would it be a hardship 
for women to be obliged to go into residence at some 
college, in order to get a degree?— No. I don’t think 
it would. Supposing they had a sort of Ladies’ Hall 
where they could reside, and where there would he & 
Lady Principal to see that they attended their lectures. 

3080. That would suffice for women now scatter*- 1 
through the country, to reside in some recognised col- 
lege or colleges? — Yes, where they reside, and attend 
the lectures. 

3081. Professor Ewing. — I was struck by the remark 
which you dropped incidentally, that if a Northern Uni- 
versity were established it would develop largely oa 
scientific lines? — Yes, I think so. 

3082. You had reference to the special industrial 

possibilities and needs of the district? — Yes, everything 
connected with engineering. There are important place: 
in Belfast, like the Island, Messrs Har- 

land and Wolff ; and Messrs. Combe and 
Barbour, to which many boys go to study 
engineering, and I imagine it would be an advantage to 
have a University where theoretical as well as practical 
work could be done. 

3083. You think the conversion of the present 
Queen’s ‘College into a University would facilitate 
that?— Yes. 

3084. By giving the University greater freedom?- 
Yes. 

3085. You say a Catholic University is not hopeful 
as a school of Science. You don’t mean to imply that 
Science should be left out? — Not at all. It would he 
very desirable that Southerns should learn something; 
hut tlie need is not very pressing. 

3086. 'But you don’t mean to exclude from a Catholic 
University the cultivation of Science? — Certainly not, 
but I would rather put it that the Northern University 
would develop on scientific lines ; but it is unlikely 
that a Catholic University would develop on scientific 
lines — they would rather develop on the Arts lines. 

3087. When you say residence should be compulsory. 

I suppose you are referring to the kind of residence 
which consists in attending lectures. You are not sug- 
gesting that a residence in halls where the students bye 
together should be compulsory? — I would consider it 
very desirable that they should have, not only teaching, i 
but the discipline. . , , i 

3088. But am I right in taking it that your idea tot 

residence should be compulsory, is that you wish to star 
out the present type of student who comes up withou: 
attending lectures ? — I would go further than that / 
would have the actual residence. Am I not correct in 
supposing that residence is compulsory in Oxford ana 
Cambridge? . . . 

3089. It is ; but in the Scotch Universities it » 
not? — 1 would like to see absolute residence. It coui 
not be possible unless the Universities. were endovea 
sufficiently to make it moderate in price. Irelana 
not rich enough for a residential University. . 

3090. You have said that the Fellowships 

open to competition. I want just to put this ditta" ■< 
that Fellowships, as generally understood, 8™ 
Fellow a place in the governing body of the college. 
or lead to such a place? — Yes. „ 

3091. Now if in a Catholic University the Fellows F 
were to be open to competition, and at the. same . 
non-Catholic students were admitted, it migh* ,l„k ; 
that through a large number of clever non-Oato ^ 
students coming forward, a preponderating p& rt 0 
government would ultimately become non-Cathouc. 
you see my point? — I do, and I did think of ' 
There would as a matter of fact have to be ®°® .. ffi 
strictions made. In Dublin University the Fellow £ 
are open to competitfion, but at the same time W J 
elected. The Board have never elected anyboaj ^ 
the man who got top marks, but they have p° ff 
elect the second, or third, or fourth. 
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3092. In other words you would supplement the com- 
t iti 0 n by some co-option ?— ' Yes. 

*2095 professor Rhys.— T he suggestion has been 
made-you don’t want to encourage men to be externa — 
hut the suggestion has been made that 'Bursaries and 
other aids must be instituted to help them to become 
interns Would you approve of that? Have you 
thought of that?— Oh, yes, just like the Sizarships in 

jggjj. You have been teaching at 'Blackrock, I 

That >s an institution under Catholic manage- 
ment. is.it not ?— Yes, under an Order. 

3096 . What was your subject chiefly? — Classics, 
Latin, and Greek. 

3097. Were you ever confined or cramped in your 
teaching by directions from your superiors in any 
way?— ‘Never, never at all. 

3098. There may be harassing of various kinds ; a 
man disposed to take to a perverse way might find a 
cood many things connected with Latin and Greek as to 
which he might propagate views that were not re- 
ceived with general approbation, perhaps, but you 
have never been interfered with? — No. A friend of 
the Dean of Studies, Father Reffe, once asked him did 
he think it wise to have a Protestant Classical and a 
Protestant Mathematical master there, and Father 
Reffe replied that the two men he had were careful only 
to teach what was in the University programme. 

3099. I think you mentioned that the Belfast people 
have collected a large sum of money lately for educa- 
tion, £20,000 or £30,000? — It was not I mentioned 
that, but that is a fact. 

3100. At all events you mentioned that parents fre- 
quently told you they did not want their boys to be 
confined in their studies to commercial subjects ?— Yes. 

3101. You agree with me those are very promising 
parents? — Yes ; and I believe in the Belfast parent 
above every other parent for sound commonsense. 

3102. I am inclined to agree with you ; we often hear 
of parents of a different kind on the other side of the 
water, but these are good omens for a University at Bel- 
fast?-— I think so. 

3103. I have heard it said that a University educa- 
tion spoils a man for business. You don’t think the 
Belfast people would be afraid of that ? — I don’t think 
they would. 

3104. Professor Lorrain Smith. — J ust one or two 
ruestions. You have been watching the relation of 
school to college in Belfast for a number of years ?— 
Yes. 

3105. Do you notice, what is said to be the case by 
some witnesses, that a good many students are going to 
Scotland? — I cannot say that I have noticed it. I 
have merely heard it. I don't think any of our fel- 
lows have. 

3106. But, latterly, do you think the impression is 
growing, or that grounds of the impression are grow- 
ing?— I really don’t think so. I have not heard it 
spoken of at alL 

3106a. You are familiar, I suppose, with the sort of 
wish that students have to belong to a National Uni- 
versity?— Yes. 

3107. Wherein does that consist ? — Why do they want 
to belong to a National University? — Well, I suppose 
it is just the pride of patriotism. 

3108. Do they feel that their distinction would be of 
higher value, the Degrees or Honours that they would 
gain from a National University? — I don’t think stu- 
dents think much about that. 

3109. One other point : you have told us a good deal 
about extern students, and I think you are in a favour- 
able position to answer this question, which has not 
wen asked yet. A good many of your boys go direct 
to business, you say?— Yes. 

3110. Are. there many of those who, in their business, 
ate still trying to cover the ground for an Arts degree? 
“Some few, certainly. 

3111. A. considerable number? — A considerable num- 
I think a good many of them are not able to go 

on with it after being at work from 8 in the morning 
* the brain is too fagged to continue. 

4112. But some of them, even under these conditions, 
manage to do it ? — Yes. 

3113. Yon would be sorry to prevent these men from 
pnng a degree?— No, I would not be a bit sorry; I 
d is heresy to say so, but I consider one of the 
mings ever done for education was the 
^tabhshment of London University. I wonder 
Jilt time Oxford and Cambridge did not 

• and say, “ We will allow you to start a thing 


and call it London University, and give them diplo- 
mas, but not degrees.” 

3114. I want to sketch the man for whom we would 
feel the most sympathy? — As it stands, he would have 
no grievance, because he can get up his degree in Lon- 
don. 

3115. You think, as regards the number of students, 
there is quite sufficient material for a University in 
Belfast? — I think so. 

3116. There i s a point I would like to bring out be- 
fore leaving the subject. There is only a certain pro- 
portion, a little over 50 per cent., of Presbyterians in 
the Queen’s Colleges? — Yes. 

3117. I think it comes to 60 per cent., so that the 
material is larger than the total number of Presby- 
terians in Ulster ; you are quite familiar with all that? 
— Oh, yes. 

3118. And other Protestant denominations — Episco- 
palians, Methodists, and other denominations — do send 
a large number of students? — They do. 

3119. So that the material is larger than the Presby- 
terian body? — Considerably. 

3120. Dr. Starkie. — Dr. M'Intosh, I infer from 
your evidence that you are strongly opposed to the pre- 
sent centralised system of examinations in the Royal 
University, viz., under a Senate which prescribes 
courses to the College and the country generally, to which 
the teachers are compelled to adapt their teaching? 
— Oh, yes ; I think that is a most dreadful system. 

3121. You are of opinion that if the Commission 
should think it desirable to reconstruct, or propose the 
reconstruction of, the Royal University— continuing the 
Queen’s Colleges, and, perhaps, founding an additional 
college in Dublin — that, in the interests of education, 
it would be necessary to make these Colleges, as far as 
possible, autonomous? — I am. 

3122. That is, you would hold that they should con- 
duct their own examinations with the assistance of 
extern teachers, and should be independent as far as 
possible ? — Certainly. 

3123. Mr. Wilfrid Ward. — You said that if provi- 
sion was made at once to found a University in Bel- 
fast, there would be a good deal of fighting. Do you 
think that would be a very serious objection to it, or 
do you think it would not last a long time? — I don’t 
think it would last. Of course, I see Belfast men from 
the Southern point of view, and the longer I am there 
I am the more and more struck by the wonderful 
commonsense of the Belfast man, that brings him right 
in the long run. 

3124. Therefore, yon don’t think it is a very serious 
objection? — I do not. 

3125. It was suggested that we might break the fall, 
as it were, by having, first of all, a reconstituted Royal 
University of autonomous colleges, and providing that 
ultimately there should be two separate Universities. 
Are you inclined to think that would be better, or that 
it would he better at once to do the whole thing? — -I 
think it would be better to take the plunge and get it 


3126. What would become of Galway in that new 

scheme?— I am afraid that owing to the circumstances 
of tlie case, that you are not called upon to consider 
Galway. I think the number of students is so very, 
very few. . 

3127. You think it would not really matter if it was 
done away with altogether, and its endowments devoted 
to other purposes ?— -Yes. 

3128. You said, I think, that it was very advan- 
tageous to the general interests of Ireland ihat Catho- 
lic and Protestant should mix together?— As much as 
possible. 

3129. Are you inclined to think that that mixing, is 
on the increase?— I think it is decidedly on the in- 
crease. For instance, we have had cases of Catholic 
boys coming to the Methodist College. 

3130. And, therefore, some of the special difficulties 
with which we have to deal, perhaps, we might hope, 
as time goes on, to become somewhat less?— I should 
hope so ; it is only fair to say that other men, wiser 
than myself, don’t hope so. 

3131. Don’t think so?— Yes; perhaps I should not 

sav“hope”so. ..... , ... 

3132 Professor Dickey.— I n addition to the 

Methodist College in Belfast there are a good many 
fine Secondary schools ?-There are three, of course— 
the Royal Academical Institution, the Royal Academy, 
and the Oamnbell College. 

3133. But in Ulster?— Oh, m Ulster there are some 
very fine schools. 


Dublik. 
Stpt. 26, 1001. 
Hoiiry S. 

It ‘I n tosh, 

Esq., ALA. 
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3134. Am I right in saying that the Royal Univer- 
sity, as at present constituted, is so unsatisfactory that 
the headmasters of those schools advise their boys to 
go to other Universities than the Royal University ?— 
I rhiTilr that is true. I think in Ulster the majority 
certainly of headmasters would prefer to see their good 
boys go elsewhere if they could afford it. 

3135. Am I right in saying that that means that 
those boys who are so advised cannot go to the Queen’s 
College, Belfast?— Oh, they could go to the Queen’s 
College, Belfast, of course, and study there ; but they 
would have to take out their degree in the Royal Uni- 
versity. 

I am assuming that they are advised not to go 
to the Royal University— that means, they cannot go 
to the Queen’s College? — Yes. 

3137. Take Campbell College, it is a very fine school, 
and sends out some very brilliant boys. Those brilliant 
boys go, as a rule, now to Oxford and Cambridge? — 
Oh, yes, a fair sprinkling of them ; but that always 
necessitates a certain amount of means. 

3138. And some few are sent also to Trinity ?— Yes. 

3139. Those boys who never intend to graduate in 
the Royal University, but intend to go to Oxford or 
Cambridge, go to the Royal University for one or two 
examinations for the money prizes they can secure?— 
Yes ; it is purely a matter of the loaves and fishes. 

3140. Just to develop that a moment— it may not be 
generally understood— but a boy taking that course, not 
intending to go through the Royal University to get a 
degree, but intending to go to Oxford or Cambridge, 
can present himself at the Matriculation examination, 
and get an Exhibition, value £24, in June? — Yes. 

3141. In the following October he can compete for a 
Scholarship, worth £40 a year for three years?— That is 

S ° 3142. And in the following June he can present him- 
self at the Eirst Arts examination and get an Exhibi- 
tion of £30? — Yes. 

3143. And by the same examination aualify for re- 
taining a second instalment of the Scholarship he 
gained in October? — That is so. 

3144. So that in that way a boy intending to go to 

Oxford or Cambridge can take out of the Royal Uni- 
versity a sum of £134, and carry it off to Oxford or 
Cambridge?— That is so. . . , , ,, 

3145. In that way he is materially assisted by the 


Royal University in taking a course at 
Yes ; but, of course, when the Royal Universiti^? 
lished its Scholarships and Exhibitions it 
meant that they were to be used that way. “* 

3146. If the Queen’s College, Belfast, were to l 
created a University properly endowed, equipped 
rendered in every way more satisfactory to the peonl 
of the North of Ireland, that tendency would be o\ 
come to a large extent? — I think so, ' 
extent. 

3147. So that we would retain i 


'«y large 


. 1 Ulster those bril- 

liant boys who are being sent away to Oxford and 
Cambridge?— I think we would, but we must always 
be prepared for a certain number going ; yon cannot 
expect a boy whose father can afford to send him to 
Eton, or Harrow, or Rugby, to go to a Secondary 
school. 


3149. Chairman. — Was there anybody else appointed 
with you to come forward to express the views of jonr 
body? — I believe Mr. Wilkins, of Harcourt-street. 

3150. But he has not come? — I have not heard; I 
only got a note from the Secretary, Dr. White ’of 
Multyfarnham, to say I was selected, and that Mr. 
Wilkins was the other. 

3151. You don’t know liis views ? — No ; but he is 
not so much in touch with the Royal as >«ith Trinity. 

3152. Is he a Trinity man himself 1— Yes, and’i 
think most of the High School boys go to Trinity. I 
myself recommended Mr. Jones as a most suitable per- 
son ; he would represent Belfast, and be knows the 
views of the Presbyterians. 

3153. I have got the letter which he wrote in reply to 
the Secretary: — “In nominating me to give evidence, 
the Schoolmasters’ Association has doubtless taken for 
granted that I should find it convenient to attend- 
which I should not — and that I had views worth ex- 
pressing, which seems doubtful. So far as I have any 
view, it is, that what Ireland and Irish education want 
is to be let alone ; that the disadvantage of ever? 
radical change is certain, and the advantage uncertain 
or entirely visionary?” — I have had no communication 
with him, but I could imagine that letter being written 
at a time when we are just passing through a 
terrible crisis with regard to the changes in the inter- 
mediate system. 


Professor John 
Robinson 
Leebody, 



Professor John Robinson Leebody, m.a., d.sc., x.i.c., 

3154. Chairman. — You are President of the Magee 
College? — Yes. 

3155. And a member of the Senate of the Royal Uni- 
versity? — Yes, and a member of the Standing Com- 
mittee. 

3156. How long have you been in the Senate ? — Some 
ten or eleven years ; I forget the exact period. 

3157. How long have you been at Magee College? — 
Thirty-six years. 

3158. Would you be so good as to give us your views 
about the means of University Education, outside 
Trinity College, Dublin? — Well, my lord, the term 
University is, of course, applied to three very different 
organisations. There is first a University like Oxford, 
or Cambridge, or Trinity College, where the students are 
resident, and have the advantages of social intercourse, 
as well as intercourse in games and societies, 
and so on, in addition to being taught and 
examined. _ The State, outside Trinity College, is prac- 
tically doing nothing for that type of education in 
Ireland. It may be said to be doing a little in con- 
nection with University College, Dublin ; the students 
there are resident, and, to some extent, that College 
is receiving State aid, but with that trifling exception, 
the State is doing nothing. Then the second type of 
University, of which the most conspicuous examples 
are the Scotch Universities, and the late Queen’s Uni- 
versity is one in which the students do not reside in any 
defined hall of residence, but reside in lodgings, meet 
in the class-rooms, meet in their games, and meet 
in the college societies. For that type of University 
Education the State is doing a great deal in Ireland for 
those who feel at liberty to accept it as supplied. In the 
three Queen’s Colleges that type of education is_ pro- 
vided and endowed by the State. However, as the majority 
of the Irish people do not feel at liberty to avail them- 
selves of the education of the Queen’s Colleges, what 
the State is practically doing for them is, of course, 


President of Magee College, Londonderry, examined, 
very little. Then the third type of University, tie 
Examining Board, of which the University of Londffl 
formerly, and, to a large extent, the University oi 
Dublin, may be taken as typical examples (for the Uni- 
versity of Dublin, it should be remembered, for at lest 
one-half of its students, has always been a purely Ex- 
amining Board. The half of its students do not reside® 
the College, do not reside in Dublin, and attend no J«- 
tures whatever.) As regards that type of University, 
the State is doing a good deal in Ireland ; in fact^I 
think the Examining Board University has never h® 
so satisfactorily developed, as is seen in the Royal Uni- 
versity. The encouragements given to poor student* 
by the Royal University are far in excess of anythin? 
that has hitherto been done in connection with , tr- 
am ining Boards. For instance, a student of ability 
at his Matriculation can obtain a £24 Exhibition, »n 
proceed to a £40 Scholarship, both of which may * 
held simultaneously ; and then, if he connect bm®“j 
with a denominational college, he may hold a coUa 
Scholarship too. He could not, of course, o® " 
taneously with University prizes, hold a Scholarship » 
a State-endowed institution, but he may hold a SchoW' 
ship in a denominational college. The result is 
we have had students in onr own College who held aK“- 
£100 a year in their first year. Now, I am not a«® 
of anything like that in Scotland or anywhere 
So that the facilities which poor students have i for 
taining a University degree, through the rnedium 
an Examining Board, are extremely good in Ik® j 
I n considering the working of the Royal Univenu?'. 
may say I have had experience of the late Q nwn £ L- 
versity, being a graduate of it myself, and also n» r 
been employed, before I became a Professor, in coacwg 
for its Scholarships. As regards the working ot j 
Queen’s University, as compared with the Egy^j 
would like to notice one or two points. The 
ference between the Queen’s University and the Wr- 
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• riiis that in the Queen’s University no person was 
to compete for a degree unless a student of one 
JfiteXSs Colleges. In a. Kojd University 
^ competitors for degrees are on the same footing, 
they are students of one of its recognised col- 
CT or whether they are not. Therefore, the Royal 
faivr c:+r ninits what is ’ n0 doubt > a ver y useful ad- 


training and getting the education which 
• from consorting with one another, but with that 


nifversitr omits what is, no doubt, a very useful ad- 
to education, the necessity of the students having 

eSio^anything which the Queen’s University did 
is being done and, in my opinion, being better done by 
the Royal University. With regard to the standard 
for the ordinary Pass degrees, that is distinctly higher 
in the Royal University than it was in the late 
Queen’s— distinctly higher. As regards the Honour 
decrees, in some departments the degree of the Royal 
represents a good deal more than it did in the late 
Queen’s— I refer specially to the departments of 
Physics, Chemistry, and Biology. It was possibly the 
misfortune, rather than the fault, of the ^ate Queen’s 
University that there were no adequate means for teach- 
in" those subjects in the colleges, and no adequate 
means for examining in Dublin if they had been taught. 
Now, in the Royal University, we have most admirable 
means for examining in Physics, and for examining in 
Chemistry, and also for examining in Biology. A 
man who gets an Honour degree in any one of those 
three subjects in the Royal has a sound working know- 
ledge of the subject. In the late Queen’s it largely re- 
presented book knowledge. Therefore, as regards the stan- 
dard for Pass degrees, and as regards the standard for 
Honour degrees in certain branches of knowledge, I place 
the Royal before the Queen’s. In reference to the ex- 
aminations of the Royal, it may have come before the 
Commission — it is one of those things tha-t are floating in 
the air— that there is a trace of unfairness somehow. 
I have been a member of the Standing Committee for 
eight years— hardly ever absent from a meeting— and 
closely scrutinising everything, but I know of nothing to 
justify suspicion. The mechanical details of the exami- 
nations are admirably arranged, by the Secretaries.; 
anything like unfairness or copying by the students is 
impossible. In every University, if the Examiners are 
not men of honour, there may be a leakage of questions, 
but I regard the occurrence of. this as out of belief alto- 
gether. I believe the examinations are conducted with ex- 
treme fairness. No donbt, the fact that the Examiners of 
all the candidates are also the teachers of one particular 
dass of the candidates, cannot fail but to be objection- 
able to some extent, at least in certain subjects. I 
don’t, think it. matters much in Mathematics or in 
Classics, especially when you come to the higher 
pxaminations, whether the teacher is or is not 
an Examiner. In subjects of such breadth, and in 
which no very special fads or views can be shown, 
it makes no difference. But, no donbt, in Mental 
Science, it must make a difference ; and then in the 
professional schools, especially in the Medical school, 
there is no . doubt that a candidate who has Lcen in 
Dublin, taking part of his Clinical instruction under 
his Examiner, has a decided advantage. It. is.iii re- 
gard to Clinical teaching that the little peculiarities of 
a medical man will come out, and no doubt that has 
been justly felt to be a thing that affected our Medical 
schools outside Dublin a good deal ; they do not just 
gd an equal chance, but with these exceptions, I con- 
sider that the examinations are extremely well con- 
inducted. Then there is another point about the 
Rnyal University that should not be omitted, as in its 
javouT, the Senate have shown a remarkable readiness 
0 Cognise the claims of their own men for appoint- 
-nts. If an Examiner is wanted, the man who has 
taken his Honours in the University is recognised. That 
rather conspicuously absent in the late Queen’s, 
have stated What a.poor student might do at Matricu- 
ation; that same liberal rewarding of work goes on. 
inij -i ^ A rts be can 8 et an Exhibition of £30, and 
. "7 . W1 j b bas Scholarship ; one of £36 at his Second 
■*' and when he has finished his undergraduate 
?■> an ff taken his degree, at which he can get 
en Exhibition of £42, he is eligible for a 

a fin £100 a year for three years. That is 

to an + nS *°. r a <dever young fellow ; it enables him 
,„s „ l ° or Cambridge — as many have gone — 

, a career for him, with £100 a year 
W v tbree years ; his difficulties in work- 
lifliWa cl or Cambridge are very much 

So much then for the working of the Royal 
'ynen our disabilities are being considered, 


it is only fair to say they are often exaggerated. Really, 
if a young Irishman at present has brains and wants 
to get whatever benefit can be got from a University 
degree, I don’t think that he has much to complain of. 
I may say I very largely educated myself at college ; 
there were good Exhibitions going, but. I bad not at all 
the chances that are open to the working student now. 
The only thing that I regret about the Royal Uni- 
versity is that it seems to me to have a tendency rather 
to induce students not to attend college lectures. 
The majority of the students, I believe, do at- 
tend colleges, and do get whatever benefit arises 
from association in classes, but there is a considerable 
tendency to patronise the crammer. I don’t think that 
coaching for an Honour degree does much barm, be- 
cause there the coacher’s idea is to get as much know- 
ledge, into the candidate as possible, and even to take 
him into fields beyond the prescribed course, in order 
that he may come out high. But coaching for a Pass 
degree I consider bad, because there the coacher’s 
idea is to select the minimum of knowledge that will 
enable the candidate to get through. The point, how- 
ever, that I. think it most desirable to lay stress on 
in evidence is what can be done to improve Irish Uni- 
versity Education. Things are not so very bad as some- 
times represented, but they undoubtedly need improve- 
ment. What is most undesirable in the whole situation 
is the unrest. We are making appointments in the 
Senate and Standing Committee to Examinerships and 
Fellowships, but we feel the uncertainty, the unrest, 
the doubt as to what is coming. I believe it would be an 
enormous boon to the higher education of the country 
if it could be placed upon something like a stable basis. 
Now, the schemes for University reforms in Ireland 
have, been discussed a great deal, and I am happy to 
say it is one of the subjects that men of education 
seem to be able to discuss in Ireland without heat. 
There have been a good many newspaper discussions 
upon it, in some of which I have taken part; but 
I have seen no tendency in the discussion to be diverted 
to side issues, political or religious. The scheme 
that has been discussed longest is that which would 
make the University of Dublin a University for all 
Ireland — the scheme which wrecked Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government in 1873. Of course the scheme, as then 
put forward, would not have been final, for it proposed 
merely to admit the denominational colleges to the 
right of competing for degrees, but with no Provision 
for endowment ; it might, however, have been accepted 
for a time, but it could not have been considered 
final. With regard to the possible schemes, I would 
say at first that there is no use in considering any 
scheme that does not at once recognise the necessity of 
endowing denominational colleges ; - nothing else is worth 
wasting time in discussing. That must be taken as an 
accepted fact. The two schemes which have been most 
discussed recently are a revival of Mr. Gladstone’s 
scheme, very much modified, however, modified to the 
extent of bringing in largely endowed denomina- 
tional colleges ; then, Mr. Balfour’s scheme, which 
would go upon the plan of leaving the University of 
Dublin alone, endowing a Catholic University in Dub- 
lin, and endowing a University in Ulster. Well, that 
scheme, after very careful consideration of it — I may say. 
my lord, I have been closely attending to these matters 
since the first scheme, in which I took a close interest, 
Mr. Gladstone’s scheme in 1873, for it affected us very 
much in Magee College — that scheme, I believe, would 
not be beneficial to the cause of Catholic edu- 
cation, or the general interests of education ; 
and I am quite convinced it would be highly 
detrimental to education in Ulster. I may now say a 
word on this scheme which, I have no doubt, will be 
advocated before you, as to the desirableness of recur- 
ring to Mr. Gladstone’s scheme, with modifications, and 
making the University of Dublin the University for 
Ireland. I may say, theoretically, that is the best 
scheme, the scheme I would like to see adopted if pos- 
sible ; but mature consideration has convinced me that 
it is impracticable. 

3159. Chairman. — We have decided that that scheme 
is not within the compass of our inquiry. At all 
events, you say that, in your opinion, it is imprac- 
ticable ?— Yes ; I see no possibility of its being carried 
out. 

3160-63. Proceed with the next head of your evidence? 
— The next is Mr. Balfour’s scheme, which undoubtedly 
is popular in many circles, though not in Ulster. I 
may say that I take no exception to.it at all on the 
ground that it involves a denominational endowment. 

2 B 


Dublin. 
Stpt. 26, 1901. 
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Dublin. There is not the smallest use in people protesting 
Sept 26, 1901. against the State beginning to do, openly and directly, 
— what it has been for years doing privately and m- 
Professor John directly. I conversed with several influential poli- 
Kobinson ticians on both sides of the House at the time the Royal 

Leebody, University scheme was proposed, and it was distinctly 

recognised by them that the real object was to promote 
' ‘ ' denominational endowment. I had conversations with 
Lord O’Hagan, who represented largely the Irish 
Roman Catholics ; and with several other leading poli- 
ticians, and I can state from personal knowledge that 
the scheme was introduced for no other purpose than 
to provide denominational endowments ; and in 
our working of it in the Royal University that 
has been always recognised. When a Fellowship 
becomes vacant we have to consider to what religious 
denomination the Fellowship belongs. Therefore, I take 
no objection to Mr. Balfour’s scheme, on the ground 
that it involves denominational endowment ; but I 
object to it because I do not consider it would be good 
for the interests of education generally. Now, the 
merits of a Catholic college alongside of Trinity Col- 
lege, and in the same University, were vigorously put 
by the late Mr. Isaac Butt; and he also quotes the 
opinion of a very eminent Roman Catholic ecclesiastic, 
who was also an eminent educationist, Monsignor 
Woodlock, afterwards Bishop Woodlock, and who was 
then the Rector of the Catholic University, in support 
of his view. I am quoting from a work entitled 
“The Problem of Irish Education,” by Isaac Butt, 
sr.p., which was published in 1875. He says, at page 58. 

“Anxious as I am to maintain the principle of 
a religious education, I do not wish to make a 
separation between Protestant and Catholic wider 
than the necessity of maintaining . that 
principle involves. A newly-established 
Catholic University, no matter how well or suc- 
cessfully conducted, could not for many years ac- 
quire the prestige and character for its degrees 
or its distinctions which are attached by many 
great memories to those of our old University.” 

That is to say, he wants to establish a Catholic 
College in Dublin on equal standing with Trinity 
College. 

“Furthermore, I am sure that in the open com- 
petition of the members of each college with the 
members of the University at large a manly and 
independent spirit would be maintained. Any- 
thing like the narrowness of spirit, which might 
possibly result from an exclusive anld separate 
training would be effectually guarded against, and 
the intellectual distinctions which were won in an 
arena in which all Irishmen were entitled to meet, 
and Irishmen of different persuasions were the 
judges, would have a value in the estimation of the 
country which could never belong to any awarded in 
a less national tribunal." 

He goes on in the next page to quote Dr. Wood- 
lock, and he cites a passage from a pamphlet pub- 
lished by Dr. Woodlock in 1869. I have not seen that 
pamphlet; but I will read a passage which Mr. Butt 
quotes from it : — 

“In a mixed community, such as exists in these 
countries, it is of the greatest moment that the 
University stamp should not be one which would 
ostracise the bearer, and cut him off from Iris fel- 
low-countrymen, either by his own act or by their 
unwillingness to admit the value of the coinage. 
The literary and scientific coin should be such as 
would run current through the realm, because its 
value would be known to all. In other words, it 
is most important) for the social interests of Catho- 
lics that the University degree borne by them 
should be a bona fide mark of distinction, won in 
open competition with their fellow-countrymen of 
all denominations ; and not the result of a hole- 
and-corner examination, and the fruit of work done 
under the inspection of a few Catholic teachers, ap- 
proved and rewarded by them, and of the value 
of which others would know little or nothing. It is 
also of the greatest importance that the true in- 
tellectual value of Catholic education should be 
publicly proved and recognised by all.” 

I will add this. I have said that I do not think it 
would be a good thing for Catholic education, and I do 
not think it would be for the interests of Catholic young 
men themselves, not to he able to get an Irish degree, 
except from a Catholic University. I say so for this 


reason — we are producing at present quite as m» 
graduates in Arts, in Medicine, and other faculties * 
we can find work for in Ireland— in fact more than ’ran 
find work in Ireland ; and the consequence is that ou 
Irish graduates have to look for work in Scotland seJ 
England. I very much fear that very manv 
Irishmen who wanted work in Scotland and England’ 
would not find a Catholic University degree recognised 
there, as I have no doubt it ought to be recognised^ 
its intrinsic worth. I have no doubt that the teachinj 
in such an institution would be admirable, and that the 
degrees would be representations of actual knowledge oa 
the part of those who obtained them. But to possesi 
the knowledge and to get it recognised outside ate 
two different tilings. However, what concerns m e 
most is the effect of Mr. Balfour’s scheme upon us ia 
Ulster. I hold that a University in Ulster would be 
bound to be a failure, from causes which would be ir- 
resistible. One of them is that we have not 
the material, owing to the want of a sufficient 
number of students. An Ulster University would 
draw its Arts students practically from one sec- 
tion alone of the community — the Presbyterians. If 
we had a 'Catholic University there would not he 
the slightest chance of any Ulster Catholics who wanted 
education going to a University in Ulster, and neglect- 
ing their own University in Dublin. Nor would there 
be the slightest chance of Episcopalians deserting 
Trinity College for an Ulster University. It would 
practically have to subsist upon Presbyterian support 
and the support it would get from the Methodists, who 
aro a small body. Wliat would its chances be in Arts, 
(Medicine, Law, anid Engineering 1 In Arts it could not 
possibly have a large number of students, because the 
Ulster Presbyterians, as a rule, send veiy few of their 
sons to an Arts course, except those intended for the 
ministry of the Presbyterian Church. The Ulster Pres- 
byterians consist of two classes — the farming class and 
the commercial class. Presbyterians of the fanning class 
may be desirous to have some of their sons in the minis- 
try ; those of the commercial class prefer; as a rule, to 
put them in some mercantile business. Now, we require 
for our Church from twenty to thirty young men each 
year, and the Arts course extends over three years; 
so that, including all the men you would require for the 
Ministry and all the other students who might attend the 
Arts Course, I think it would be a very liberal estimate 
to say that the University could have 200 Arts students. 
In some of the OambrJdge colleges the number is 600. 
Two hundred students in Arts may keep a college alive; 
but it is not enough to maintain a University ; and I do 
not think any person would advocate the founding of a 
University which had only 200 students. As regards the 
Medical School, I do not think its prospects would he 
much better. In considering the prospects of an Ulster 
University Medical School, there is one point which we 
cannot keep out of sight. There are not many openings 
for young medical men in Ireland in the way of public 
appointments ; but what there are, owing to the passing 
of the Local Government Act, have largely passed mto 
the hands of one denomination. I do not believe, out- 
side Antrim, Down, Londonderry, and Armagh, that a 
Protestant would have much chance of getting an ap- 
pointment to a dispensary. I do not say this as any matter 
of blame to the Boards who have the power of making 
the appointments— I don’t blame them, especially 
people who had for years to submit to the same trea - 
ment from others — if there be a vacancy for an a PP°P_‘ 
ment, and that there is a candidate of their own reljjpo 
denomination, for giving him the appointment . 
entering minutely into the question whether be is 
best fitted. But we must take things as they are ; an 
the fact is that, as a rule, Protestant young ®®, 
Ireland must look for appointments outside heiaa ■ 
and so they do. A great many appointments are a 
in England and Scotland by young Irl5 ~L. 
But when a young Irishman is looking for an appo 
ment out of Ireland he will naturally try to g 
University degree that will be recognised out a 1 .. _ 
land — a degree from a University that people in - 
land arid Scotland know something about ; and not , . 
a bran-new and little-known University. I believe th 
result of the founding of an Ulster University w ; 
as regards the Belfast Medical School, be dis* s ’ 
and that the bulk of the students would betake _ 
selves to Glasgow and Edinburgh. I have no } 
whatever that the Medical School in connection « 
University in Belfast would be admirably manag > 
that the students would be well taught g bu . 
who would know that? The Royal University 
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, „ v„ already made its way to the front, the reason 
a large number of its graduates have gone to 
beU i®in England and Scotland, and have proved what is 
inttem ; and consequently the 'Royal University degree 
? hecun to be recognised. It may be said that the 
fie thing would happen in the case of an Ulster Uni- 
itv I do not think it would for this reason— the 
S; of its medical graduates would be too small 
“"“Id over a large area. In the second place, un- 
Lhtedlv. the best men would not §o to that Univer- 
itr Men who had friends to advise them would bo 
told that the wise thin" to do was to to some well- 
Sgnised school, like tuhlrn Uiiwcrsjtj Edmhui* 
nrGla'eow ; and the result would be that Ulster would 
Z drained of its best men, and only the men who 
mold not go to the well-recognised schools would resort 
to the Ulster University. Then, as regards the En- 
gineering School, that lias been always very well 
managed in Belfast, as far is the teaching is concerned ; 
but it has not been much of a success. In my opinion 
it is astonishing that there have not been more students 
in that school, from a centre so much engaged in differ- 
ent businesses connected with Engineering— shipbuild- 
ing and so on ; but the fact is that Engineering, in the 
Belfast Queen’s College, is a negligible quantity al- 
together, I therefore foresee that if any scheme of an 
Ulster University is carried out it will be a fiasco and 
a failure. It can be nothing else. Now, I have been 
arguing on the assumption that it would get hearty 
Presbyterian support ; but, in my opinion, that is by no 
means certain. Anybody who looks carefully at Mr. 
Balfour's scheme will see that lie intended a different 
scheme for the new Dublin University from that of the 
University in Ulster. He has used the phrase, 

in describing the constitution of the new Uni- 
versity of Dublin, “ A University for Catho- 
lics,” and not a ‘‘Catholic University.” Now, the 
functions of a University are two — examining^ and teach- 
ins. So far as examining is concerned a University for 
Catholics need not necessarily be a Catholic University. 
But as far as teaching is concerned it must 
be a Catholic University. There is not 

the slightest use, as far as teaching is con- 

cerned, in drawing any such distinction. The Cabholic 
University must be Catholic to this extent, that there 
must be no man in it or about it. who has not the ap- 
proval of the Catholic prelates in Ireland. But the 
contemplated University for Ulster, so far as Mi-. Bal- 
four revealed his scheme, and so far as those who have 
advocated it in Ireland have spoken, was to be some- 
thing entirely different. It was to he a University for 
Presbyterians. Now the Presbyterians have shown that 
a college for Presbyterians need not necessarily he a 
Presbyterian 'College. There is a marked difference 
between two colleges I may refer to, the Queen’B Col- 
lege Cork, and the Queen’s College, Belfast. The two 
started with exactly the same surroundings — Presby- 
terians in the one, and Catholics in the other. A Presby- 
terian President was appointed in Belfast and a 
Catholic in Cork ; and that arrangement has remained. 
Over Belfast the Presbyterians have not the smallest 
control, and over Cork the Catholics have no direct 
control. But the history of the two colleges has been 
very different. The Catholics have not accepted Queen’s 
College, Cork. The Presbyterians, although they have 
not had control over the college in Belfast, have been 
content to accept it. That intangible thing, atmosphere, 
would have been the same in the two. There would 
have been no difficulty if the Catholics had attended in 
numbers in Cork, to make the atmosphere there as 
Catholic as it was Presbyterian in Belfast. But the 
different attitude of the two religious bodies towards the 
Queen’s Colleges was very clearly brought out. The 
scheme of Mr. Balfour, if carried out, would doubtless 
provide for a substantial control over the new Dublin 
University by the prelates, and rightly so ; but evi- 
dently did not contemplate giving our General As- 
sembly the least control over the. Ulster University. A 
B;ll embodying that might pass into law without our 
General Assembly opposing it very much,, for 
probably they would be so much occupied in 
objecting to the concessions to Roman Catholics that 
they would not notice exactly how their own interests 
■were involved ; but I have not the slightest doubt that 
jdren the measure was passed into law, and they saw 
bow effectually they were excluded from any control 
oyer the Ulster University, and how different the con- 
sideration with which they were treated was from that 
shown to the Catholics, their feeling towards the Uni- 
versity would become decidedly cold. In the old times 
students were all educated out of the country. They 


all went to Scotland for their education ; and I have Dublin. 
not the slightest doubt that very little would induce , S w 2 G 1901 

our Arts students to go to Scoland again ; so that the ’ L 

prospects of the Ulster University, either in its School Professor John 
of Arts or Medicine would be the reverse of satisfac- Robinson 

tory, and anyone who has the real interests of educa- Deeuody, 

tion at heart would regret this. If it were not in- M,A -’ D - 8C -’ 
trading, I would like to read on this point an opinion r ' 1-0 ' 
of the late Rev. Professor Witherow, Moderator of our 
General Assembly, and formerly a member of the Senate 
of the Royal University, a man of exceedingly calm 
and dispassionate judgment. This scheme of an Ulster 
University is not at all recent. On at least three occa- 
sions it has been brought forward prominently for dis- 
cussion. The first was in 1883, by the late Dr. Porter, 

President of the Queen’s College, Belfast. It was dis- 
cussed at great length in the "Ulster newspapers, and 
then dropped out of sight, as no change in University 
Education was made. It was again brought forward in 
1888, largely by the influence also of Dr. Porter, the 
then President, and was discussed again in the news- 
papers ; and a very remarkable thing happened then. 

There is a very flourishing literary society in Queen’s 
College, Belfast, and a number of the old graduates 
retain membership with it. They don’t, of course, at- 
tend the students’ meetings, but they turn up when 
any prominent debate is on hand. The pros and cons, 
the advantages and disadvantages of an Ulster 
University were set down for discussion by 
that association. I have cut out a report from 
a newspaper of the time. The meeting was at- 
tended by a considerable number of prominent 
graduates. I see, among the names of the graduates 
there, Dr. Todd Martin, who was Moderator of our 
General Assembly recently. After discussing the matter 
fully, on a vote being taken, the result was that 
twenty-six of those present voted it would be a good 
thing to have an Ulster University, and 125 voted it 
would not. When one considers that that meeting con- 
tained in it the bulk of the supporters, of an Ulster 
University, who are mainly resident in Belfast, it 
seems a very striking thing that on a division the 
number in favour of the scheme should have been only 
twenty-six, while there were 125 opposed to it. Dr. 

Witherow, in 1888, delivered an address on University 
Education, of which I have a verbatim copy. I heard 
the address, and I know that this copy I have is correct. 

It was printed from his manuscript, and his views 
upon the Ulster University I may read. He speaks 
of the demand for a Catholic University in Dublin, 
and says, if such a concession is first made to the 
Roman Catholics the Government may then grant a 
provincial University to Ulster as a sort of set-off, 
but not otherwise, and he says : — “ Such an . institu- 
tion in the North of Ireland would have behind it a 
very feeble constituency. In considering the prac- 
ticability of the Ulster project the divisions of the 
population on the religious side are not to be over- 
looked. Nearly half the people in Ulster are Roman 
Catholics, who will always look for the education which 
thev want either in Maynooth or in some other semi- 
nary of their own. Half the remainder, or nearly so, 
are Episcopalians, who will naturally prefer Trinity 
College. An Ulster University could not count on 
as much as half a million, composed of Presbyterian 
and minor Protestant sects: a number sufficient to 
supply students to an ordinary college, but scarcely 
enough to maintain a University. Much enlargement 
of this constituency is not to be expected, for Ulster 
Protestantism is coped up as in an island, on three 
sides encircled by the sea, and on the fourth by a 
dense Roman Catholic population surging all around. 

We need only allude to other disadvantages. In a 
mere provincial University, practically limited to one or 
two religious denominations, students on a limited local 
arena would only compete with their neighbours, and 
be cut off from the opportunity of trying their strength 
against all Ireland. This would be bad for the inte- 
rests of learning and bad for themselves. The struggle 
in a case of this kind would not be keen, and the vic- 
tory won would not be glorious. The diminution of com- 
petition would destroy inducement to effort, andtra 
Scholarship would not be advanced. And then he Tefeis 
to the government of the University as supphed by the 
State remaining practically m the hands of the State. 

" Besides, the risk of misunderstanding and ^araels 
is inordinately great when it so happens that one body 
”™Ues the Starts, and » entirely different body 
has in its hands both the appointment o. the Profassois 
and the government of the University. It was this 
fruitful germ of mischief which ruined the^college de- 
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Iicbun. partmen t of the Belfast Institution nearly fifty years of women students, who compete on exactly the « n 
Sept. 26, 1901. ago, and its potency for damage is as great as ever, terms with the men. All our Scholarships are niJ 

— An Ulster University would appear to the public as a to them, except where the Scholarships must he tj! 

Professor John mere provincial school, to which Presbyterians would by a candidate for the ministry. Those four Colle - 
Robinson supply students, but in which they could exercise no it seems to me, would provide sufficient collegiate S' 

Leebody , legitimate authority whatever." ties. Undoubtedly one drawback of the Queen's IV 

“tic'”" 3164. Host E«. Dr. Htott.-Wlio spoke flmM-Dt. veisity was, that certain classes cf the naJJ 

F,I C ’ tt-TTi school teachers and others, who have no timn tVTLv 

Witherow. , University classes— should have been excluded 

3165. Was not lie from Deny i-He was one of our Pro- grees . 1 think that the reconstructed Univenitv 

fessors, but also Moderator of the General Assembly, examine, not merely the students of its associate i 

and a man of very calm and deliberate judgment, i egeSi but also other stu dents under different 

In his opinion an Lister University must fail because Father, I don’t tliinlc the University should 

it had no material I feel that I have spent a great the stu dents of ito associated collets to come ,7 s 

deal of time m telling you what we do not want, and C epted f or that, and f or wliat is now caUed L 

what we consnler not desirable, and I have, perhaps, no cepted for that, and for what is 

right to put forward at length my views as to what I the First Arts. It should exact onlv twn 
believe might be a constructive scheme. animations for the B.A., the little-go and Z 

3166. Chairman — All you have said up to now has B.A., and in other respects should accept % 


believe might be a constructive scheme. 

3166. Chairman. — A ll you have said up to 


been most useful, so I hope you won’t stop ? — I think college examinations. The extern students of the Uni- 


I have really pointed out most of the things I 
wished to say regarding Mr. Balfour’s scheme. The only 
other thing I will say abcut the Royal University be- 


versity, however, should naturally be obliged to usss 
more examinations. But that is a detail tk 
could be safely left to the Senate. When the Eorsi 


fore I leave it is, that the working of the governing University would be reconstructed, of course tliir 

body lias been most harmonious, as far as I have seen. would be a considerable dip into the public purse W 

In all the time that I have been there there was never the University would not need to retain for Fellowship 

the slightest difference due to religious or political all the funds that it now has. The Fellowships mieh* 

views intruding itself into our discussions. That leads be very properly allocated as they are in Oxfordand 

me up to this : that the same governing body that has Cambridge, as college Fellowships ; but I would rate 

managed, under great difficulties, to work the Royal have some University Fellowships, too, but they would 

University, could continue to work it if it were very not need to be numerous. Now the senior Fellowships 

much modified in form. The scheme that I are given, not on examinations, but as an endowment to 

think, could be so managed as to meet the institutions. That would make a sum of money avail- 

just claims of all Irishmen, and be a satisfactory able; but if there could be a satisfactory settlement of 

workiug scheme, would be a reconstruction of the Royal the Irish University Question it is a thing that would 

University. That reconstruction would be of this be worth expending a little money on. As regards the 

nature : that instead of the indirect and very in- governing body of the University the existing Senate 

adequate endowment of denominational colleges by would, I think, in the first instance, be a satisfactorv 

Fellowships and Exammerships the open and body. The Senate would, after a time, 1* modified 

honest endowment of denominational colleges should by introducing representation of the University 

take its place. The first thing that recommends this By degrees, men who have made their mark in 

scheme is that it gets rid of one very great difficulty the University would, as in Trinity College, and as in 

I have not yet referred to in regard to Mr. Balfour’s Cambridge and Oxford, by a natural process come to 

scheme, it Mr. Balfour s scheme were carried out be on the governing body. The existing Senate would, 

what is to be done with the Royal University? Judge I believe, be able to carry on the work most satisfy 

0 Connor Morris, in the Fortnightly Review of torily, and the work that would devolve upon the Senate 

tins month, suggests that it might remain as a would certainly be very much more agreeable than what 

means of granting degrees to those who do not attend it is now. I don’t think many cases have arisen where 

colleges, but it would seem to me preposterous to keep a man who got a Fellowship was not an el- 

up a University with the large endowment of the tremely good man. Still, there have been cases 

Royal, and its splendid laboratories and other equip- where one would have liked a little more freedom of 

ments, for the benefit of that very inconsiderable class action. In fact, I have felt, once or twice, on the 

n’ £t- a , ’ doi i t go to Honour examinations at Standing Committee, that I would have objected to 

Si,™ ° f the Boy® 1 ™>«ld cer- a particular Fellow’s appointment for some piece of 

drmp^fto ddficu 7^ a ®*° . wba * la to be negligence, except for the feeling that he represented 

fs not todp!L^7 Umvers; ity. What is to be done a certain institution, and that, perhaps, they had no 

t0 ™ P1 ' 0V6 , }V nd th ? improve- man to put .in his place, and so one must swallow his 

^vent ilnli 77* 7^ti W ° U u be ’- the objection. There is only just one other point, and it 

nerlv “I" coU , ege “ P*>- is this. It is only fair to mention it. Li considering 

Onppn’ArJlptra •Rai'f f 0perl , y , endowed. Then the the relative sums that should be given to Catholic ccl- 

rnS l’ 7?^ addltl0 ?^ i * ld > leges and Presbyterian colleges it should be borne in 

Co?Wp C T°n^l? f ^ e i P ^ CUlar fi? f °{ 1 M 1 ag f e mind that the relative populations would not give a 

in endowment and en7nm 7*7 'A'd* oonsiderable help f air amount, because there is a larger proportion of the 

we I could point outthe work R oman Catholics of Ireland belonging to the work® 

7n do d grea * dlffi ^ ltleS ’ but A at - we classes and other classes which do not usually seek 

stRutL IvJ/w ^ etter , other University Education. That is especially the case in 

S eemed toi7n + n77 S 77^ Coi n~v Ulster. For instance, our population in the City of 

snch an a Xk fl Kt P PP± ^ 7 6 budd “gs. ln De rry, where I come from, is nearly about » 
should nofte mnrp f°r University Education equal numbers, Protestant and Catholic. But the 

wcSd rwfuJf 77 Co ^ e ’ ° 0r c ? S leat bnlk of the Roman Catholic population con- 

be done to brine the 0^1^777+' ? sists of those employed in factories, large mills,. or * 

lie population surroundtof Wlt u? e Ca ^ 10 : domestic servants, so that the relative proportion of 

of by Catholic students 5 T* - 1 * coxdd be avalled those seeking University Education would not be ut the 

future before it T Si JL hav f - a same ratio as population. Three and a-half to one 

a usef^ institotion out nf n IT 7 of “? kmg would ^present the ratio of the numbers of Catholics 

1 S sav S is TmnSibto h, t ? ! Q ^1 to Prot estants in Ireland, but that would not repie- 

could be done. The scheme b +w ^ sen * tlle l atl ° of th °se who are seeking University Edu- 


could be clone The scheme +w ? v* Kn0W j sent t,le ratio of those who are seeking University iw® 
would provide' for putting th? four CoBecS^that ' ^ Ithink I have mentioned the principal poinB 

have named into working 8 order sill T St * h +t I I wished to bring before you. As to womens co]l«F 
these four colleges should 8 provide for tL^<Wtto™l ^ P0 j7- wlU P robabl y come hefo™ y° u fr0 ® tbeir J! 
wants of the country ver/weU R shouif ^ My impression is women .will be 

in mind, as far as women’s^ education io ™ j w ^ll provided for by receiving training m the Sta» 

nowthecoUeges for men are all practicallAw^’ c 1 oU , eges - opened for men under the new scheme. The? 

to women. I don’t hwyfittr ° P ^ do lar ^ avail ^selves of that now. . . 

something lastyLrtoTheway oftovS. Wf" 7 ^ A 167 ' Are ^ g oin S to tell us something abo 

women here in Dublin— but worn p A AAi7 UreS fche Magee College?— Yes, I will now tell T> 
he provided for in four very good centra something about the Magee CoUege. Magee CoU^ 

had » M. e « con^e. JCStSSf* 

His Honour Judge^C^CoMor Morris? 61 "’ 1901 ’ lhe University Commission and University Education iii Ireland.” B. r 
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tVin same as in one of the State colleges. There is 
tfSgious test whatever for holding any Scholarship 
no reus* expressly founded for candidates 

fSe Presbyterian Ministry ; and, as regards out 
f students, just as frequently as not the majority 
arenot Presbyterians. The only difference 
IS Queen’s College is this, that every morning a 
w religious service, of some ten minutes, is held, 
at which is voluntary. Students who 
Si to toe . class stthe lO o'clock hem, when the 
SlSewotk begins, attenh voluntarily. Of crarse, we 
Sftbeo to attend, and if .e noticed that stndmts 
i.l. foojcotlv absent, some Professor would speak to 
SSS7»bont it, and ask then, did they not think 
it their duty to be there. That meeting is before cdlege 
^Tbeoins. In that respect alone do we differ from 
■the working of the Queen’s Colleges. The condition of 
ftines as regards the education of Presbyterian 
ministers in Ireland was very unsatisfactory until the 
kst century was very well advanced. The usual way 
in which the Ulster students got their education was 
rtis They are generally farmers’ sons. Two of these 
lads' would start carrying their trunk between 
them— for there were no railways then— and they would 
_ajk to Donaghadee and take their chance of getting 
a smack to Portpatrick, and then start carrying then 
hunk, which contained a supply of oatcake, until they 
arrived in Glasgow, and there they lived in the same 
fashion as Scotch students. The Government, early in 
the century, I presume, through the influence of Lord 
•Castlereagh, founded an endowment for some collegiate 
classes in connection with what is now a Belfast school 
-the Academical Institution. But the Government ap- 
pointed the men to the Chairs there, and they were not 
at all careful as to whether the persons appointed were 
persona grata to the Presbyterians of Ulster or not, 
and that is what Dr. Witherow refers to in 
the statement I quoted, the rupture between the 
•body appointing the Professors and the people 
■supplying the students. The result was that some 
Professors, having expressed what are supposed to be 
heterodox views, our students were withdrawn prac- 
tically, and then the Assembly met and decided to es- 
tablish a college, with a complete curriculum m Arts 
'Theology, for the education of their students. That 
was the origin of the Magee College. Just at the time 
that this was decided on the Government established 
the Queen’s Colleges. Then one party in the Assembly 
said, “ We will give the Queen’s Colleges a trial,” and an- 
other party said “ We will continue with our scheme and 
found onr own college.” In carrying that out the Magee 
College was founded. It has been since working 
under the control of the Assembly, but m its Arts 
Department it is quite as undenominational as the 
■Queen’s Colleges. It works under immense difficul- 
ties. No doubt, the founding of the Royal University 
gave us what we had not before — a right for onr stu- 
dents to compete for degrees ; but _ we are tremendously 
handicapped in our work owing to insufficiency of funds. 
That difficulty is growing more and more every day. 
Tor instance, onr curriculum only provides for the 
courses completely up to the First Arts. When I say 
completely I don’t mean to say students cannot go 
•through our courses for the B.A., but they are re- 
stricted in the choice of subjects after they pass the 
First Arts. For instance, there are twelve subjects to 
choose from for Second Arts, and of these there are six 
which we have no means of teaching. Therefore, ou r 
man is tied down to select from the other six. We 
have no Chair for History, that is one subject, and 
no Chair in Modern Languages. We have no labora- 
tory for practical work in Experimental Physics, no 
Chair for Chemistry or Biology, and none for Geology. 
Therefore, a student when he comes to his Second Arts 
course, is handicapped very much, because he is nar- 
rowed down to a limited range of subjects. He may 
know Physics very well theoretically, but he has no 
laboratory to do practical work in, and practical exami- 
nations are an essential part of the Second Arts_ course. 
In the B.A. the same thing holds. There are nine sub- 
jects, three of which we have no means of teaching, at 
all. so that we have been working under great diffi- 
culties, notwithstanding which onr students have been 
very successful in what is, after all, the test of educa- 
tion— success in after life. It is a sort of proof that 
°nr Assembly were not wrong in thinking that the 
education of candidates for the ministry should he 
nnder the control of the body for which they were in- 
tended to minister. I have not the slightest hesitation 
m saying, after thirty-six years’ experience, the man 
"®® P"t through his entire course, when he passes out 


into the work of the ministry, is a more efficient man 
than the man who has gone through a different train- 
ing. I have no hesitation in saying that. He drops 
more easily into ministerial work, and is alto- 
gether a more efficient man. With regard to 
the number of our students who graduate, stu- 
dents, although they have this disability of not being 
able to choose suitable subjects of examination in the 
University, may enter on their Theological studies with- 
out graduating, if they so choose ; but not a very large 
number of them do. I notice that those who have 
passed the examination, which we exact as the equiva- 
lent of a degree in recent years, are not numerous. In 
1900 there were four, and one of these graduated also, 
because we don’t hinder a man from going in for this 
examination prior to graduating, and afterwards pro- 
ceeding to his degree. There are certain small Scholar- 
ships attached to our examination. It not infrequently 
happens that a man goes in to our examination for the 
purpose of obtaining a Scholarship, who afterwards 
graduates. A year or two before, a man not only 
graduated, but proceeded to the M.A. degree. So a 
statement, made by Dr. M'Keown, that our Presby- 
terian students need not take degrees requires to he 
qualified. It is not compulsory to take a degree, but 
as a matter of fact the bulk of them do take degrees. 
What we require in Magee College to be really efficient 
in our work is additional Chairs, so as to enable us to 
take up the University curriculum. We also need ex- 
penditure on our buildings. Schools in Ireland are get- 
ting laboratories nnder the new Technical Act, and we 
ought to have good physical laboratories, a good labora- 
tory for practical Chemistry, and so on. All we want in 
order to bo a very efficient college is additional funds. 
The College is very well situated at the corner of the 
County Deny, which is very largely Presbyterian, at 
no great distance from Antrim, the north part of which, 
is largely Presbyterian, so that we have good ground 
for gathering students from. I don’t think that either the 
Magee College or the Queen’s College, Belfast, can ever 
have a very large number of Arts students, because 
there are not large numbers seeking an Arts education, 
but we might be made into a very efficient College ; and 
I believe that while the cause of education for the 
country is not helped by the undue multiplication of 
Universities, it is decidedly helped by the multiplica- 
tion of colleges. What I would specially like to see m 
the case of our College, and I should say also in the 
case of the Queen’s College, Belfast, .and the Catholic 
University College, Dublin, is some help that would 
encourage the residence in college of students. Stu- 
dents’ rooms, of the type of those 9 xf °r* 

and Cambridge, represent something beyond the 
means of Irisli students. Irish stiidents are too poor to 
provide £150 a year or £200 for tiieir University 
courses. Now, I would not like to see scents i reside m 
a place where they were supported entirely by P*bL c 
funds. But what I would like would be that the col- 
leges should be so aided by the State as to be abl e to 
offer residence to students on such reasonable terms 
as to put it within their means. There is iio doubt 
that in University education as much value attaches to 
the intercourse of mind with mind, in social life, as 
to the mere amount of knnwledgereceived, and I 
would very much like to see, if possible m Ireland re- 
sidence made possible for men who are too poor to 0 et 
iffor thmselves, and if aid were given to the colleges 
of the University to enable them to offer residence to 
students on terms that were not outside their means, 
ifwould te a good thing. I don’t believe in studente 
getting residence for nothing. I like to see a man’s 
self-respect kept up, and the feeling that he is making 
some little sacrifice, for his education. I think, my 
Wd that is nearly all I wished to put forward, but 
if toere are any points on which I am asked questions 
I will be happy to give any more information in my 
power. 

think, was not going very far. 

T forget how far Derry is from Belfast by 


Dublin. 
Sept. 26, 1901. 


Professor John 
Robinson 
Leebody, 
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Dublin. 3170. Most R ev . Dr. Healv.— I do not like to go to 
iTlOOl tlie North at all, because I find the eminent men who 
__L ' come from the North are very much divided among 

Professor John themselves. Is Derry any way educationally jealous 
Robinson 0 f Belfast?— I would rather put it the other way, that 
Leebody, Belfast was educationally jealous of Derry. 
h.a., msc., d 0 you consider that Belfast is educationally 

F ‘ I-C * jealous of Derry?— I think there is likely a sort of 
rivalry, because' the question is, is there business for 
the two shops. In the matter of women’s education 
there is very strong rivalry. 

3172. About Galway, there are splendid buildings in 
Galway, are there not? — I have not seen them, but I 
believe they are very good. 

3173. Well, Dr. Starkie will tell you about them — 
there are a splendid set of buildings. Might I ask how 
many students attended your classes in Arts last year ; 
tell us in round numbers? — About sixty. 

3174. Galway had something more than that ? — That 
includes all schools — Arts, Medicine, and Engineering. 

3175. A good deal more graduated though I find for 
the last fifteen years in Galway than in your place ? — 
Yes. 

3176. Thirty-two passed, and eight with Honours 
with yon, whereas in Galway I find that sixty passed, 
and thirty-nine Honours graduates? — Of course, our 
students need not necessarily all take decrees with 
Honours. A number of those men in Galway were 
Ulster Presbyterians, because Galway has drawn a good 
many of its students from Ulster. 

3177. You said a while ago, with which I cordially 
agree, that whereas there might be some question as to 
the propriety of multiplying Universities, there could 
be no question as to the desirability of multiplying col- 
leges? — I quite think so. 

3178. Would you not also think it desirable to help 
to preserve a college ? — Certainly ; I would be delighted 
to hear of any scheme by which Galway could lie made 
a successful institution. 

3179. Sir Robert Peel was anxious to kindle a light 
in every province in Ireland. You would not wish to 
extinguish that light in Galwsv? — Certainly not. 

3180. It would be an illiberal tiling at the beginning 
of this twentieth century to put out that light? — The 
only thing I said was I did not see how the place could 
be made a successful institution ; hut I hope someone 
may be able to suggest a scheme. 

3181. I hope we shall be able to get the light to burn 
more brightly by admitting more of the external air, 
which is necessary for a proper clear flame. Sup- 
pose this were done — that it was thought desirable to 
preserve the Eaculty of Arts in Galway, and, side by 
side with the Faculty of Arts, to have a Faculty of 
Technical Science, which would include a School of 
Agriculture, a School of Pisciculture ; a School of 
Technical Science properly so-called, in the restricted 
sense, and that the Arts would assist the Science, and 
the Science would help the Arts Department ; and, so 
far as I am concerned, you might get rid of the lawyers, 
because there are only two or three, and you might also 
get rid of the doctors, because there are plenty else- 
where ; but I would like to keep the Arts, and I would 
like to keep the School of Technical Science, which is 
greatly needed in the West to develop the resources of 
the country, and improve the general social condition 
of the people. Would you not think it desirable to 
keep the Faculty of Arts, and institute this Faculty of 
Technical Science, and keep the endowment also? — I 
may say that is the first feasible scheme I have heard 
for making the College useful. 

3182. We have been thinking about that in Galway 
for a good while? — I have not been paying much atten- 
tion to it. 

3183. And we hope we shall be able to work it some- 
what on those lines, and interest the whole country 
in it by a reconstructed College on a more popular 
basis, which will fill its halls and make a perfectly 
satisfactory institution doing good work for the money 
it gets? — .The Medical School there is not satisfactory 
—the difficulty is in getting sufficient hospital accom- 
modation. 

3184. Sir Richard Jebb — Your statement has been 
so clear that there is very little I have to ask you. In 
order to be sure that I understand you fully, I would 
like to ask you this, with reference to the proposed 
reconstruction of the Royal University that you 
sketched I think you said that the existing Senate of 
the Roya 1 University would, in the first instance, be a 
suitable governing body?— That was my idea. 


3185. Your idea, in effect, was, that the comw,; 
of the Senate could be gradually modified . or - 
ducing elements taken from the University itseff^ 

3186. What, exactly, do you contemplate doi™ 

what would be these elements derived from tlm tt™~* 
sity itself ? — I would still propose to retain Univ^i' 
Fellowships, and it would seem to me, when = • 

obtained a Senior Fellowship by some natural 

he should have a place on the governing bodr?; 
tin University. Of course, in the first instance » n° 
versity cannot have from its own body _ u ®' 
governors. It is too young. But by degrees as ^ 
became Senior Fellows, they would naturally 
a share in the government of the University. J 

3187. And you would, I presume, give both £w 

College, Belfast, and the endowed Roman & 
College, Dublin, direct representation on the goveS 
body of the reformed Royal University ?— Thev h-t! 
that, to a certain extent, already. 1 °' c 

3188. Is it direct representation ?— They are wf 
directly represented as colleges ; but I would shelve 
that difficulty by just keeping the present Senate k 
some tune. 

3189. You would not introduce, as I understand 
direct representation of the colleges as such at first ?- 
Not at first, I think, but vacancies occur quieklr 
a man is generally not appointed a Senate 
until he is advancing somewhat in years and 
there is no body in the world where senioritv 
grows so rapidly. I don’t know how many men hare 
been appointed after me, but I have gradually risen up 
and, as vacancies occur, the heads of the college weald 
naturally be taken on. At present the heads of the 
colleges are on the Senate. 

3190. You have doubtless considered the prospect d 
finality which such a scheme would afford— tlie prospect 
of its being accepted as a final settlement ?— Yes. 

3191. I infer you believe it would be accepted as a 
satisfactory settlement in the North?— I believe it 
would. Of course, it rests entirely with the Catholic 
prelates — the Lord Bishop here, and others, to sav 
whether or not it would be final. One thing which I 
would deprecate is, proposing any scheme which would 
not be accepted as conclusive. There is not the slightest 
use if the Catholic prelates ask for a definite thing, in 
giving them something else. Either let the scheme be 
what they ask for, or let the matter rest. 

3192. If you had reason to think that such a scheme 
would not be accepted by the Roman Catholic prelates, 
von would no longer advocate it as a settlement?— No; 
I think the scheme so fair that if it were not accepted 
I would advocate leaving matters alone. 

. 3193. Suppose the Royal University is reconstructed 
m the way you adumbrate, do you see reason to hope 
that the government of the University would be har- 
monious : that these two principal constituents of it. 
Belfast and Dublin, would co-operate harmoniously ia 
the government of the University? — They have been 
doing so for twenty years. There would really be fever 
points of friction under the new scheme than under 
the old, because this business of Fellowships is a thin? 
that might always cause disagreements. 

3194. You have given us, with great clearness, your 
views with respect to the founding of a Northern Uni- 
versity, and you are very distinctly of opinion that it 
is not desirable?— Very distinctly. 

3195. The materials for such a University are nor 
sufficient? — Yes, on that ground alone. 

3196. You have doubtless considered this point, which 
naturally occurs to one’s mind with regard to such a 
proposal. Suppose, for the sake of argument, that 
such a University were founded, is it not conceivable 
that it might be taken up, if once started, as a great 
Ulster institution, and that local patriotism would 
induce men of wealth to support it? It might be they 
might come very soon to take a pride in it, and » 
foster it and develop it into a considerable University 1 
— But a University could not be made without stu- 
dents. You could not hope to attract them from 
Scotland, where Mr. Carnegie has done so much, au« 
you could not attract them from England. 

3197. You think the dearth of students is the funda- 
mental fact ? — Yes ; and, really, the interest that has 
been shown in University Education by the people m 
the North, is not very large. At present there is * 
movement on foot for the increased endowment J 
Queen’s College, Belfast, but if you go outside the 
sonal friends of the President and some others you 
find there is very great apathy. 
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-,no Ag you know, one of our objects is to inquire 
\ llP existing provision for University Educa- 
ttn S Ireland is adequate to the needs of the people, 
“ m e reasons have been set before us for thinking 
t \ verT large number of youths in Ireland can be 
i^fited by University Education who, for various 
rta-ons do not now enjoy it?— I do not think so, be- 
f u ; e the Intermediate Education has so spread now, 
“d the prizes are so large, that I think every comer 
Ireland, where ability exists, is pretty well tapped. 

! a { r aicl, at present, instead of having unoccupied 
places for educated men, we have rather too many edu- 
ced men for the places. 

-189 Professor Butcher. — Under your scheme of a 
reconstructed Royal University you would, if I under- 
stand aright, reduce the amount of examination that 
is conducted by the University, and increase the impor- 
tance of the collegiate teaching by placing some of the 
examining in the hands of the colleges ?— Yes. 

3200. That, I think, would be an essential part of 
the reform, would it not, for the better conduct of the 
examinations ? — I believe it would. It would put ex- 
aminations in their proper places. 

3201. At present the examinations are, it is com- 
plained, too much in the hands of Examiners who are 
examining their own pupils under a competitive sys- 
tem and that there is not a sufficient number of ex- 
tern Examiners. The object, therefore, is to remove the 
evils that arise at present in the Royal University, 
owing to this' competition?—! believe that would be 
secured by the scheme advocated. I would have no 
examining done by the University except the little-go 
and the B.A. 

3202. Might I develop that, and ask you whether yon 
approve of the idea that the Pass examinations should 
Wcarried out mainly through the colleges ? — Yes, up to 
the little-go, and that would be a University examina- 
tion. 


> with the Pass exami- 
n the college— only up 


3203. You would not deal s< 
nation for the degree? — Not i 
to the little-go. 

3204. But certain Pass examinations should be car- 
ried out by the college? — Yes. 

3205. They would be a substitute for two of the Uni- 
versity examinations ? — Yes. 

3206. In addition to that, would it be part of your 
plan that those who availed themselves of this permis- 
sion accorded to the colleges, should receive certificates 
of regular attendance at lectures in the college? — Yes, 
it would be essential that they should have that. No 
person would be admitted under my scheme to the 
little-go who had not completed two years’ course and 
passed all his examinations in the college. 

3207. He should have a certificate of regular atten- 
dance at lectures during the course, and also, perhaps, 
c-f satisfactory performance of class work? — Yes, that 
was the exact scheme of the Queen’s University. A 
man proceeded to his little-go as his first University 
examination, but before he was allowed to proceed to 
ic he had to show his certificates, not only of attending 
class, but also of passing examinations. 

3208. That is a very important point — not attend- 
ance only, but certificates of satisfactory performance 
in class. That in conjunction with the work car- 
ried on in college would be far more satisfactory than 
the examinations as now held? — Far more. 


3209. You have stopped short before the B.A., but 
do you think, with proper safeguards, that one 
could go further. I will explain what I mean. 
Suppose for a Pass B.A. — I don’t speak now of 
Honours — the Professors or teachers of the several col- 
leges were authorised to conduct the examinations in 
concert with Examiners from outside, who were nomin- 
ated by the University, do you think that this might be. 
sufficient security for keeping up the standard of ex- 
aminations? — I am afraid I would rather have a fixed 
standard for the B.A. One could not be sure that one 
college would be the same as another. 

3210. The safeguard that I suggest would lie in this, 
that the University would nominate an extern . Ex- 
aminer or Examiners, and that these extern Examiners 
would be associated with the college Examiners. No 
doubt, these extern Examiners, who were the nominees 
of the University, would have to meet together for 
a comparison of papers, but if they were able by a 
comparison of papers to arrive at a common standard, 
do you think you might feel assured that there would 
be no lowering of the degree, and that you would get 
sufficient uniformity of standard ? — I scarcely. see any 
special advantage arising from it, and I certainly pre- 
fer a common examination for the little-go and B.A. 


3211. I am glad to get an opinion on the point. The 
Matriculation examination, you think, should be done 
by the colleges themselves? — I think so, and also the 
examination for what is called First Arts. 

3212. I dare say you must be aware that elsewhere 
great importance has been attached to a uni- 
form standard of examinations for Matriculation, even 
more than for degrees, so that there should be no 
bribery to go to one college rather than an- 
other? — But if the Matriculation standard be not well 
kept up, the University would always test that at me 
little-go, and the students allowed in with an imper- 
fect standard would come to grief at the little-go. 

3213. But you would not wish to allow a num- 
ber of University students to come in and then be 
ploughed ? — I am afraid our besetting sin is here, to 
allow them in in Matriculation and come down on 
them in the First Arts. I am afraid there is some- 
thing of the same thing in the London University. 
Often here in the results I would prefer to see more 
students stuck in the Matriculation. 

3214. In all these statistics one sees a very remark- 
able shrinkage after the Matriculation ; is that due to 
the influx of uneducated fellows who pass the Matricu- 
lation ?— Partly that, and partly they change their 
minds, and do not proceed with a University course. 
A great many girls matriculate, and don’t go any 
further. 

3215. I will only throw this out as a suggestion— not 
my suggestion — which you might consider. In the 
Scottish Universities the last Commission found it 
necessary to raise the standard for Matriculation in 
the several Universities, and in order that they 
might maintain uniformity of standard, to es- 
tablish joint examination by the four Univer- 
sities. It is the only examination in which the four 
Universities are conjoined, and has proved to be a 
thing of the greatest importance as securing that 
the proper kind of students are admitted in the 
first instance? — I quite see the difficulty. No doubt, 
there would be a tendency for students to go where they 
could get into the University most easily. 

3216. Perhaps you would not object to such a modifi- 
cation of your scheme as this ; if the colleges carried 
on the Matriculation examination themselves, they 
should have associated with them some Examiners who 
would be representative of the University ? — That is a 
thing, of course, that in the working of the University 
might be done. It would be a detail of management 
for the Senate to decide. 

3217. But in the main what you are attempting to 

achieve under your scheme is that a general control should 
be exercised by the University as regards standard of ex- 
aminations, with autonomy, as far as possible, granted 
to the several colleges?— Yes ; but I wish to advocate 
fuller examining powers for the colleges, so as to save 
the students from having to travel more than is neces- 
sary. I know that £3 or £4 looks a small thing, but 
it is a considerable thing to a young fellow with limited 
means, and Irish students are very largely drawn from 
that class. „ , „ 

3218. Professor Ewing.— You spoke of the apathy 
of the public towards Queen’s College, Belfast. Can 
you explain that attitude?— It struck me when I was 
a student there, and I know the community very well, 
that they are more interested in acquiring money than 
in acquiring knowledge. That is the explanation. They 
are a commercial people. 

3219. Would yon put it down at all to the constitu- 
tion of the college?— I don’t think so. 

3220. There does not seem to be in the present con- 

stitution any particular reason why the public should 
take an interest in it?— There is not, but I dont see 
how men engaged in business so much as many of the 
men there could be induced to take much interest in 
the College until they retire from business after making 
their pile. But I am often surprised at the very small 
number of students that the College draws from Bel- 
fast. It is a very large city, but there are very few 
students from the town itself, the reason being that 
they are more interested in business. . . 

3221. Something might perhaps be done by bringing 
the teaching of the College into more direct contact 
with the interests of the city?— They are starting a big 
technical school, which should do that better. A Uni- 
versity cannot do very much for commercial education. 
That is the work of a technical school. . 

3222. When you spoke of eighty or ninety studen.s. 
vou mean Arts students distinct from those engaged 
in a Theological course? — No, the eighty or ninety m- 
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dudes- Theological students. Over two-thirds, or three- 
fourths, of our students are not Theological. If you 
take those working for the Arts course it would be less 
by twenty or thirty. . . 

3223. And of the other fifty or sixty is a consider- 
able number going in for Theological study after- 
wards ? — A considerable number will ; but the Royal 
University expects the First Arts examination from 
Medical students, Engineering students, and so on. A 
man who comes to us and takes a year in Arts may 
go to Medicine afterwards, or go to Engineering, and 

S °3224 Professor Lorrain Smith.— W hat is the 
governing body of Magee College?— The Faculty, the 
f’rofessors. , 

3225. Are these Presbyterians, necessarily Presby- 
terians ?— They are not necessarily Presbyterians. There 
is a religious test, signing the confession of faith, which 
men might sign who are not Presbyterians. We have 
had candidates who were not Presbyterians, but prac- 
tically the Professors all are, as the Assembly is the 
electing body. 

3226. I wish to ask you could the Magee College be 

extended to technical work?— The work of a technical 
school should not be mixed up with a University col- 
lege. No one would talk of a Chair of Brewing at 
Cambridge. ... 

Professor Ewing.— They are talking of it m connec- 
tion with Birmingham. 

3227. Professor Lorrain Smith — They have a De- 
partment of Agriculture at Cambridge ?— They have, 
but it is a very theoretical department, I think. 


3228. Mr. Ward.— Y ou spoke of the numbers of a 
difficulty of founding a University in Belfast’ »s ^ 
numbers were likely to diminish? — There are ant 
■- i University now. I don't w 


3229. Since the establishment of the Royal Unim 
sity, the numbers have a good deal fallen off?— TWfr 
so. Students have been preparing by coaching and eh 
taking the classes. 

3230. Would not the reconstituted University verr 
much diminish that ? — I would make it a decided si 
vantage for them to attend college. I would not exact 
from them the frequent travelling to Dublin that wool-J 
be exacted from those who did not attend college. 

3231. The same reasons which made the numbers fall 
off after the foundation of the Royal University would 
make the numbers increase, again if it were abolished! 
— The increase could not be very large, because cm 
looks at the gathering ground. Practically the gather- 
ing ground is the Presbyterian people of Ulster, and 
that is a fixed quantity. 

3232. Professor Dickey. — In any comparison between 
Magee College and Queen’s College, snch as the Bishop 
of Clonfert drew, it should be borne in mind that thfr 
Queen’s Colleges arc completely equipped in Arts, Law, 
Engineering, and Medicine,, and. the. Magee College has 
only Arts, so far as the University is concerned J—And 
that only half equipped. 

3233. That is so? — That is so, and that has to k 
borne in mind. 


The Commission adjourned until the following morning. 
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EIGHTH DAY. 

FBIDAY, SEPTEMBER 27th, 1901, 

AT 10 O’CLOCK, A.M., 

At the Royal University of Ireland, Earlsfort-terrace, Dublin. 

Present: — The Right Hon. Lord Robertson, m.a., lld., p.c. (Chairman); The Right Hon. Viscount 
Ridley, m.a., ll.d., d.c.l., p.c. ; The Most Rev. John Healy, d.d.. Lord Bishop of Clonfert ; The 
Right Hon. Mr. Justice Madden, m.a., ll.d., p.c. ; Sir Richard Claverhouse Jebb, litt.d., ll.d., 
d.c.l., m.p. ; Professor S. H. Butcher, litt.d., ll.d. ; Professor J. A. Ewing, m.a,, lld., p.r.s. ; 
Professor John Rh£s, M.A., d.litt. ; Professor J. Lorrain Smith, m.a., m.d. ; William J. M. 
Starkie Esq., litt.d. ; Wilfrid Ward, Esq., b.a. ; Rev. Professor R. H. F. Dickey, m.a., d.d. 

and Mr. J. D. Daly, M.A., Secretary. 


Sir Christopher Nixon, m.d., President of the Royal 
Royal University c 

32*4. Chairman. — Sir Cliristopher Nixon, you 
are President of the Royal College of Physicians of Ire- 
land?— I am, my lord. 

3235. And you are a member of the Senate of the 
Royal University ?— Yes, and the representative of the 
University on the General Medical Council. 

3236. Since when have you been a Senator? — Since 
1887. Perhaps I may explain, my lord, that at the 
establishment of the University I held the post of Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy and Physiology in the Medical School 
of the Catholic University. I held that post until 1887, 
when Professor Lyons, a member of the Senate, died, 
and I succeeded him in the Chair of Medicine at the 
School of Medicine, and I was then appointed a mem- 
ber of the Senate. I held during the time I was Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy and Physiology the post of Medical 
Fellow in Anatomy in this University. 

3237. Just to complete the personal information 
about yourself, you practise in 'Dublin? — 'Yes. I may 
mention that I am a graduate in Arts, Medicine, and 
Law, of the University of Dublin. 

3238. Of the University of Dublin? — I am an LL.D. 
of the University of Dublin. 

3239. I am told that some of your family have been, 
or are, at the University of Dublin; is that so?— My 
son was at one time in the University of Dublin, and 
passed his “ little-go ” examination. He attended the Law 
lectures given in the University, and was ultimately 
called to the JBar; but he obtained a Commission in 
the Royal Artillery, and he is now in the Horse Artil- 
lery in India. He was nominated by the Royal Uni- 
versity. He was a student of this University as well as 
being a student of the University of Dublin. 

3240. As you are aware, during the last few days we 
have received very complete information as to the ap- 
pointment of Examiners, and on other matters relating 
to this University? — Yes. 

3241. So that, if you look at your paper, of which I 
have a print, there are various heads, which, perhaps, 
it is unnecessary to run over, because it would really be 
a repetition ; but we would wish to have your views, 
n you please, about the working of the system ? — I will 
deal principally with the matter with which I am 
most familiar, viz. : the working of the system in re- 
letence to the Medical examinations. 

3242. Yery well. I see you have prepared a state- 
ment? — I have. 

3243. Then I think the best plan will be to 
leave you to follow it, and to take your own 
order?— I specially dwell upon the way in which 
toe examinations are carried on, inasmuch as complaint — 
much arose mainly from the Belfast Graduates Associa- 
Y 011 ’ is represented on the Senate by its Presi- 

eut, Professor M'Keown, and was the main cause of 
ms Commission being appointed — was that there was 
uniaimess in the appointment of the Examiners, and 
w as to the way in which they conducted the exami- 
tl ™ s - I wish, briefly, to point out the way ii*^hich 
ne Examiners, are appointed in connection with the 
.^Hriculum and the way in which they conduct 
examinations. With regard to the appointment of the 
iia “>mers, I have here a list of the Examiners appointed 


College of Physicians, Member of the Senate of the 
E Ireland, examined. 

to test candidates for the Final Degrees examination, 
and that for the Third Medical examination. They are 
as follows : Thirteen Examiners are appointed to test 
candidates for the Final Degrees examination, and for the 
Honours and Exhibitions attached thereto. Of these, 
three are Teachers in Queen’s College, Belfast ; five are 
Teachers in Catholic University School of Medicine ; 
two are Teachers in Queen’s College, Cork ; one is a 
Teacher in Queen’s College, Galway ; one is Surgeon to 
the House of Industry Hospitals ; one is Physician to 
the House of Industry Hospitals. In the Third Medi- 
cal examination the Examining Board consists of eight 
Examiners— three represent Belfast Queen’s College; 
one represents Cork Queen’s College ; one represents 
Galway Queen’s College ; three represent Catholic Uni- 
versity School of Mddicine. Now, taking first of all 
the Third Medical examination, the subjects are 
Anatomy, Physiology, and Materia Medica. We have 
always recognised in the Standing Committee the im- 
portance of having representatives of at least two of 
these subjects on the Examining Board, that is, 
of the subjects of Anatomy and Physiology. It 
is recognised we lay down that the strictly 
scientific subjects of the purely Medical course 
are Anatomy, Physiology, Chemistry, and Patho- 
logy. Now, in reference to the appointment 
of Examiners in Anatomy and Physiology, if you 
take the four institutions that are connected with the 
University, viz. : the three Queen’s 'Colleges, and the 
Medical School of the Catholic University, you wiil find 
that the representation of those scientific subjects is 
carried out as follows : — In Belfast you have an Exam- 
iner in Anatomy; the Professor of Anatomy is an 
Examiner, and also the Professor of Physiology. In the 
Catholic University tlhe same rule holds good. In Cork 
and Galway the two subjects of Anatomy and Physi- 
ology are represented only by one Examiner, for this 
reason — that in Cork and Galway they have not. 
separated Anatomy from Physiology ; one Professor 
teaches both subjects. Professor Pye teaches Anatomy 
and Physiology in Galway, and Professor Charles teaches 
Anatomy and Physiology in Cork. We could not pos- 
sibly ask the Prof essor in those two subjects to examine 
in both of them at the University. So what we have 
done is, that we have appointed Professor Pye to examine 
in Anatomy, and Professor Charles- to examine in Physi- 
ology. If at any time there was a reconstruction of 
those subjects, and Anatomy was separated from Physi- 
ology, I have not the slightest doubt but that the Chairs 
would be represented upon the Examining -Boards of 
the University. There is an important point in con- 
nection with the Third Meidical examination, as espec- 
ially applying tb Belfast, and that is, that in addition 
to having an Examiner in Anatomy and Physiology, 
Belfast has also an Examiner in_ Materia Medica, 
Professor Whitla, a very distinguished Professor of 
the subject, and formerly a member of the Senate of 
the University. So that, if you contrast the condition 
as regards Examiners in the Third 'Medical- examina- 
tion, you find that Belfast is equally represented with 
the Catholic Universitv School of Medicine ; hut the 
other Queen’s Colleges are not equally represented. 

2 C 


Dublin. 
Sept. 27, 1901. 


Sir Christopher 
Nixon, m.d. 
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Dublin. Eor instance, they hare only one Examiner in the oon- 
. . .TTioni i oint subjects of ' Anatomy and Physiology, and they 
£ 1 1901 - i ave n0 Examiner in Materia Medica. So- that m the 
Sir Christopher Third Medical examination it may be said that Cork 
Nixon. M.D. College and Galway College do not get adequate re- 
presentation in the scientific subjects of Anatomy and 
PhTsiologv, for the reason I have mentioned, and they 
are not represented as regards Materia Medica. Now 
with regard to the Examiners for the Final Degrees 
examination, it cannot be denied that the colleges nave 
not been equitably dealt with. There is a preponder- 
ance of five Examiners in the 'Catholic University to 
three in Queen’s College, Belfast. The Catholic Uni- 
versity School of Medicine is represented in the follow- 
ing subjects : — Surgery, Midwifery, Pathology, Medical 
Jurisprudence and Hygiene, which is taken as one sub- 
ject ; and the comparatively minor subject of Ophthal- 
mology— I say “minor subject,” not in depreciation of 
its importance so much as ,from the fact that in some, of 
the Framining Boards— for instance in the examination 
for the conjoint licences of the London Board — -the sub- 
ject is not dealt with specially at all. There axe no 
requirements of attendance on an Ophthalmic hospital, 
and no requirement of a special systematic course of 
lectures on Ophthalmic Surgery. The question of eye 
diseases is treated as a part of General Surgery, which 
I think it ought to he. The Catholic University School 
of Medicine is not represented in the subject of Medi- 
cine, inasmuch as I hold the Professorship of Medicine 
in the School, but being a member of the Senate, I can- 
not hold any office of emolument in connection with the 
University. " In fact, I am in the same position as the 
Professor of Surgery in Belfast is in with regard to 
the University. Professor Sinclair is a member of the 
Senate ; therefore, it is not possible to give representa- 
tion to Belfast in tlie subject of Surgery. It is not 
possible for the Catholic University School of Medicine 
to be represented in Meldicine, and it is not possible 
for Belfast College to he represented in Surgery,, for 
the reason I have mentioned. But if at any time — it is 
an understood thing — 'Professor Sinclair thought it wise 
to vacate liis seat on the Senate, I have no doubt there 
would nob be the slightest hesitation in airpointing him 
an Examiner in Surgery in the University, in the same 
way as lately, on the representation of President Hamil- 
ton, we appointed an additional Examiner in Physi- 
ology, although we had already two ; hut, recognising 
the claim of Belfast, we appointed an extra Ex- 
aminer in Physiology to give the College represen- 
tation upon the Examining Board. Then, in refer- 
ence to tire important subject of Pathology, I should 
like to claim for this University that it was the 
first University in Great Britain that took steps to 
recognise Pathology as a special branch of Medicine 
and Surgery. It was the first University to introduce a 
special examination in this subject, to- require special 
courses of lectures, both theoretical and practical, in 
the subjeet ; and it was the first University to ap- 
appoint a Specialist as an Examiner in tire 
subject. I need not say that. Pathology, taken 

with Physiology, are the most important branches 
of the whole Medical curriculum, viewed in 
the strictly scientific aspect. Your distinguished 
colleague, Professor Lorrain Smith, is associated with 
Dr. M'Weeney, Professor Lorrain Smith, representing 
Belfast, and Professor MWeeney representing the 
Catholic University School of Medicine. It would, not 
be possible to give representatives on the Examining 
Board to either Cork or Galway in that subject, be- 
cause they have not yeb established a Chair of Path- 
ology in either of those colleges, nor are there any means, 
I believe, or if the means exist they are very inade- 
quate, of giving instruction in the subject. As a matter 
of fact, I believe there are only three members of the 
profession who devote themselves exclusively to Path- 
ology in Ireland — Professor Lorrain Smith, in Queen's 
College, Belfast ; Professor M'Weeney, of the Catholic 
University School of Medicine ; and Professor O’Sul- 
livan, Professor of Pathology in the Univer- 
sity of Dublin. It is important, my lord, to 

bring before you, that if you take Belfast Col- 
lege — the college, which, upon it® merits and upon its 
usefulness, has the greatest claim upon the University — < 
points, I think, which you cannot urge in relation to 
either Cork or Galway — you will find that the repre- 
sentation on the Medical Boarids of the various examina- 
tions is not so inequitable. To summarize, if you take 
the First Medical examination, which is composed of 
scientific subjects, that many members of the General 
Medical Council think ought to be outside strictly 
Medical education— I mean the subjects of Botany, 


Zoology, Physics, and Chemistry— if you take tWt 
subjects, which are the subjects of the First 
examination, Belfast has a representative in 7T t4 ' 
those subjects, just the same as the Catholic 
School of Medicine. We could not do more for xuH 
in that respect. Then take the Second Medical a 
motion. The subjects there are Anatomy Physiol 
and 'Chemistry. Belfast is represented in’ Anatom??' 1 
Professor Symington, in Physiology by Professor ThLJ ' 
son, and in Chemistry by Professor Letts-j us t T 
same representation as the Catholic University SU • 
of Medicine has. In the Third Medical examhS 
the subjects are Anatomy, Physiology, Materia Media 
with Pharmacology, and Therapeutics. Belfast has ml 
Examiner in Anatomy and Physiology; p I0 ( j 
Whitla is the Examiner in Materia Medica and Theta' ■ 
peutics. So that it is only in the Final Degree exam 
inalion that a little inequality comes in. Belfast is 
not represented in Surgery for the reason I men- 
tioned, that the Professor in Surgery is a member cf 
the Senate .of the University. In Pathology, Belfast is 
also represented. It is not represented in two comparative 
minor subjects, viz. : the subject of Medical Jurispru'. 
dence arid Hygiene and the subject of Ophthalmology. 

I think, my lord, that is all I have to say in connection 
with the appointment of Medical Examiners. Sow 
with your permission, I should like to say a word as to 
my own experience as a Medical Fellow ‘and Examl,^ 
of the University. Before doing so, I wish in the 
freest manner to state that there are some inequality 
in connection with the appointment of Examiners, espec- 
ially in reference to the Galway and Cork Colleges. 

I think that must be admitted. With regard to et 
own experience as an Examiner in the University, I am 
sure Professor Lorrain Smith will bear me out when I 
say that in every subject of the examinations there is 
the same rigid and inflexible fairness, and the desire to 
do the strictest justice to each individual student. At 
the time of the establishment of the University I held 
the post erf Professor of Anatomy in the School of 
Medicine, Anatomy and Physiology haring been 
divorced some years before. I held the post until 1837, 
when, on the death of Dr. Lyons, I succeeded to the 
Ohair of Medicine, and became a Senator of the Royal 
University. So that I have the fullest knowledge of 
how the examination in Anatomy is conducted. 

I will detail it briefly to you. The exami- 

nation consists of an examination by papers, 
and an oral examination. The marks for the 
examination are 100, and they are divided in 
this way: 60 marks are given for the pap, 
and 40 marks are given for tiro oral examination. 
Taking first the paper marks, each Examiner has 
20 to distribute out of the 60. The questions 
set by each individual Examiner are sent to the others, 
to obtain the approval of all. In marking for the 
written portions of the examination, the Examiners 
meet, and they run their eye carefully over the sheet 
with the marks ; if they see any discrepancy— for in- 
stance, if they see that a candidate is marked 10 ani 
2 — they at once refer specially to the number of this 
candidate, and they re-read his papers to account fa 
the discrepancy in the marking. Then, with regard 
to the oral examination. The oral examination s 
divided into three parts : First of all, there is dissec- 
tion ; that is, each candidate gets a certain part ot 
the body to dissect, and for that dissection fifteen mar^ 
are assigned. The candidate then gets a special exam- 
ination in Osteology, and for that ten marks are as- 
signed. The third portion of the. examination is 
is called “round the room examination ; that m, • 
candidate is brought around to various dissectea po- 
tions of the human body by the Examiner®, ana 
examined upon those portions. Care is taken mat 
Examiner who examines the candidate on toy. 
does not examine him in the “ round the room a. 
nation. The three Examiners adjudicate on toe 
of the candidate. With reference to the uissectio , _ 
gets a special part to dissect, and the three E . 
then examine how he has done this, an , 
marked accordingly. That is the way the ra 
nation is conducted. With regard to the Bono^ 
examination, all the papers are reaci i 
three Examiners. All the marks are . gjs- 

fully compared, and if there is a c0 ” s ', d individual 
crepancy there is a consultation upon that ffle j 
candidate in regard to whom this discrepa y B 
with. The examination for dissection is ° ^ 

3 possible, so that every candidate ^ a p, r - 


same part to dissect — for instance, 


ticular part of the brain — so as to secure 
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kft twxam'^ation, 'the three Examiners sit to- 
pa ? “-rS thev write down on little slips of paper the 
^ S iht pS°se to ask. These slips of paper 
q ms sed from P one Examiner to another. They are 
aK on P to the candidate, and each answer is carefully 
P Lt after due consideration, by the three Exami- 
’ An examination conducted in this way, 
fLk it may be said, eliminates, as far as you can 
1 ^tendency that there might be m an individual 
Saminer tebias— a condition which I do not admit. 
f= a v my lord, that it is an outrage upon our Ex- 
aminers to make a charge of unfairness against than 
?„ marking I do not believe that any man with 
Shorn I was associated at the time I was an Examiner 
in the University would be capable of doing so dis- 
honourable a thing as to mark a candidate in dispro- 
portion to his merits simply because he knew the in- 
dividual. I think the tendency m most mens minds 
“ould be rather the other way. It has over and over 
wain happened at Honours examinations that a Bel- 
fast Examiner has urged the Examiner of another school 
to rive a better mark than that Examiner had given to 
hiifowii candidate, not knowing tlie individual m ques- 
tion. So that I do put before the members of this 
Commission, in the strongest way, that there is not 
die slightest ground for any charge of unfairness or 
partiality on the part of any of the Examiners. I do 
Pot think it necessary to deal further with the way in 
which the examinations are conducted. I have letters 
here from the Professor of Physiology and the Pro- 
fessor of Medicine, but I may say that the system 
adopted is practically identical, so that I hardly think 
I need go into it. 

3244. Very well ; unless any of the Commissioners 
desire to elicit further information, perhaps, in the 
meantime, you might pass to your next topic? — Well, 
my lord, I may mention that this question of the ap- 
pointment of Examiners gave rise to very frequent ex- 
pressions of opinion on the part of members of the 
Senate, and on the part, especially, of members of the 
Standing Committee. I am quite prepared to admit 
that the system of the appointment of Examiners might 
he altered for the better : that each college connected 
with the University — each constituent college — should 
have an equal representation on the Examining Boards. 
This has been the feeling of the Senate, and that, as 
far as possible, they have tried to deal with the diffi- 
culty is shown by what took place in reference to some 
action taken by the Bishop of donfert in this matter. 
There is no doubt that this question of the Examiners 
has given rise to a considerable amount of strife in re- 
gard to the different schools of the University. It is 
pretty similar to what occurred years ago, in the con- 
tention which arose between the various licensing 
bodies which was described by Sir Dominic Corrigan 
as the “ battle of the shops ” ; but this seems to be a 
“ battle of the schools." With reference to the views of 
the Senate in this matter, that I should like to quote 
a passage from the article in the Dublin Bc-yicw of 
January, 1890, written by his lordship the Bishop of 
Clonfert.* In dealing with this question of the appoint- 
ment of teachers as Examiners, he says : — 

“Considerations of this character are not for- 
gotten by the Senators of the Royal University, 
and it is an undoubted fact that they are most 
anxious, as far as possible, to secure a set of Ex- 
aminers who would have nothing to do with the 
teaching of any of the candidates in those subjects 
in which they examine. With this view the Senate 
of the Royal University quite recently made a 
regulation that the Examiners should not continue 
to examine in the same subject for a longer period 
than four consecutive years. This was done partly 
to give outsiders a chance, and partly to prevent, 
the examinations running in the same groove for 
an indefinite period, with the obvious result that 
grinders and clever students made themselves per- 
fectly up beforehand in all the points and crotchets 
of the Examiner as exhibited in his questions and 
in his lectures. Yet an eminent Dublin doctor, 
who is a Senator of tbe Royal University, and also 
a Professor in one of the Dublin Schools of Medi- 
cine, bitterly complained of this regulation, be- 
cause, although there were eight Medical Exami- 
? ets , of the Royal University in that school, yet 
!n their turn they should have to vacate the office 
at least one year out of five, and thereby lose the 
salary which, it was alleged, was given to the Ex- 
aminers as an indirect endowment for that par- 


Then with regard to the oral 


ticular School of Medicine. This is precisely the 
root of the evil. The system of indirectly endow- 
ing a school or college by giving large salaries to 
its Professors as University Examiners, with the 
duty of testing the relative merits of their own 
pupils and of outsiders, is essentially a dangerous 
and unsatisfactory system. It cannot last in the 
Royal University, and it must he changed in the 
interests of justice and fair play. Endow the 
working colleges, by all means, so as to place them 
on a footing of equality in coming up for the 
Honours and rewards of the University, but let it 
be done some other way.”t 

Upon that, or in reference to that point, my lord, very 
definite action was taken by the Senate. I am now 
quoting from the Minutes of the Senate, vol. 2, page 80, 
when there was a recommendation submitted to it from 
the Standing Committee to this effect (this was on. 
August 8th, 1887) : — 

“ (1) No Examiner appointed, or re-appointed, 
after January, 1886, shall remain in office for a 
longer period than four consecutive years from his 
first appointment after that date. 

“ (2) No Examiner shall be eligible for re-elec- 
tion in the same department until the lapse of at 
least one year from the close of his previous term 
of office.” 

That was adopted unanimously ; but at a meeting of 
the Senate, on May 13th, 1892, the Standing Com- 
mittee, having realised that its action in this matter 
was practically shutting out the system of indirect 
endowment that had been given to the colleges and the 
Medical School, made the following recommendation : — 

“That the resolutions enacted on August 3rd, 
1887, be rescinded.” 

That came before the Senate, was taken as a notice of 
motion, and on August 5th, 1892, the recommendation 
of the Standing Committee rescinding those resolutions 
was passed unanimously. The Senate did try to be 
extremely virtuous, but it was unable to carry out its 
high standard. This leads me to make a brief com- 
ment on the question raised by his lordship the Bishop 
of Clonfert, as to teachers examining their own pupils 
in University examinations — as it is said, “branding 
their own herrings.” I must express my own view in 
the strongest way that the kind of University which I 
would desire to provide for a student is a professorial 
University, such as is represented by the University of 
Dublin, and by the Scotch and German Universities. 
It is in this type of University that you minimise the 
influence of the examination element, as opposed to the 
teaching element. Yon leave the teacher free to deal 
with his subject, you lessen the restrictions placed upon 
him by scheduling the subjects he is to teach, and you 
afford him facilities for awalceuing enthusiasm amongst 
his pupils. Let such a teacher examine his pupils, 
safeguarding the interests of the University by having 
with him during the examination an extern Examiner. 
By this you secure that a teacher will instruct his 
pupils to the greatest advantage, and according to the- 
bent of his own. mind, and that there will be no neces- 
sity forced upon him to study the vagaries or crotchets 
of another teacher with whose teaching he may have 
no sympathy. In this connection I may be permitted 
to quote a part of Lord Lister’s evidence given before 
the London University Commission, t Lord Lister is 
asked : — 

“What Chair do you occupy at King’s College? 
—I am Professor of Clinical Surgery. 

What have you to say to us specially about the 
medical profession, though I do not wish to limit 
yon at all to that?— I have here a paper in which 
I have put down one or two points for your lord- 
ship’s consideration ( handing in a paper). 

I see that the first point here relates to your 
experience of the London and Scotch systems as 
Examining Boards and teaching Universities ?— I 
have had considerable experience of both systems, 
having been a London student, and graduated m 
tbe University of London, and having afterwards 
been Professor in Scotland, first, for nine years, in 
Glasgow University as Professor of Surgery, then 
for fight years Professor of Cluneal- Surgery m 
the University of Edinburgh, and then, again, for 
eleven years I have been Professor of Clinical .Sur- 
gery at King’s College, London. My experience 
has had the effect of giving me a very decided pre- 
ference for that system, which makes the Professor 


Dubuik. 

Sept. 27, 1901, 
— 

Sir Christopher 


* See page 302. 


t See page 307. 
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or teacher examine his own students, not exclu- 
sively, but associated with some independent autho- 
rity on the same subject." 

Sir Christopher j^ord Lister, as you know, was a most brilliant and at- 
Nixon, m.d. tractive teacher, and one specially remarkable for 
exciting enthusiasm amongst the students he taught. 
Yet here is his experience when, on coming to London, 
he ceased to be an Examiner:— 

“ I came from Edinburgh by invitation of King’s 
College, on the decease of Sir William Fergusson, 
and I undertook to teach Clinical Surgery on the 
same lines as I had taught it in Edinburgh ; but 
I found here that as the students did not find that 
the material which I gave them seemed to be a 
direct preparation for the examination of the Col- 
lege of Surgeons, they did not come to me ; and, 
instead of having a large class I have, at King’s 
College, a very small class ; I cannot calculate on 
having the same men for two consecutive days. 
I have my own dressers and clerks, those who 
serve under me; those are the only men I can 
reckon upon as regular attendants. You can see 
what an enormous difference this makes. If I had 
had no experience but this I should have attri- 
buted it entirely to my own utter inadequacy as 
a teacher ; but, having had my previous experience 
in the two Scotch schools I cannot but attribute 
it largely, if not exclusively, to the system. The 
tendency as regards the student while he is learning 
under the general teachers, if lie feels that he is 
to be examined by somebody who is not his teacher, 
is to distract his attention from the teacher, and 
' to make him rather try to find out where he can 
get what are called * tips ’ with regard to what is 
likely to be asked at the examination boards.” 

This was a matter which has been alluded to 
in connection with the Report of the Commis- 
sioners on the London University. It was felt 
that the University had been out of touch alto- 
gether with the teaching carried on in the various 
schools, and that was one of the main reasons that was 
urged for making London University a teaching Uni- 
versity. It is for the reason just given that objections 
may be raised to the system adopted in federal Uni- 
versities, the difficulties in connection with which are 
multiplied the more as you increase the number of 
constituent colleges. If the number is large it is im- 
possible to have an equitable distribution of the Ex- 
aminers in the different subjects. The University is 
obliged strictly to schedule the subjects for examina- 
tion ; the teacher is cramped and restricted in his 
work; jealousy and strife are engendered amongst the 
■colleges, and the academic tone and status are lowered 
in value by unseemly charges of partiality and bias. 
It was in consequence of these considerations that the 
recommendation of the London University Commission 
was strictly to limit the number of colleges in connec- 
tion witli the new University to two, viz., University 
College and King’s College, that they should be the 
only_ constituent colleges of the University, represent- 
ing in it the professorial element ; and that other col- 
leges, consisting of one or more faculties, should simply 
hold the place of “associated” colleges. I may just 
mention one instance in connection with our own Uni- 
versity, where this attempt has been made by more 
or less rival interests to control the examinations, to 
control the teaching of certain subjects. For instance, 
objection was raised — I think the objection came from 
Queen’s _ College, _ Belfast — that in the examinations con- 
ducted in Physiology, a candidate was examined upon 
some new physiological instrument. At once there was 
an interpolation in the Senate, and after some time it 
was distinctly defined by an Order of the Senate that 
the text-books should be mentioned in the Calendar, 
and that the Examiners were not to be allowed to ex- 
amine upon any instruments that were not mentioned 
in those text-books : — “The following are the text-books 
m which are described all the instruments and appara- 
tus on which candidates will be liable to be examined 

at the oral examination on instruments : Kirke’s 

‘Physiology,’ Foster’s ‘Physiology,’ and Starling’s 
‘ Practical Physiology.’ ” So that the Examiners are 
strictly Bound not to examine on any instruments 
which are not specially described in those text-books. 
I may mention that that regulation was made before 
Belfast had a representative in Physiology. The only 
way in which such objectionable restrictions upon 
teaching would be got rid of, at all events, to a laTge 
extent, would be the abolition of money prizes, Stu- 


dentships, Scholarships, &c., in connection min. , 
University. Alter Section 14 of the Charter w 
gives power to the Senate of the University to f® 
and endow Exhibitions, Scholarships, and other n ’ 
Let the power of granting these be given to the colh? 
which, I hold, should be autonomous i n tF 
government. By doing this a great deal n fX 
strife, jealousy, and bitterness of feeling— 
tions so detrimental to higher education— wouMi 
eliminated. Now, my lord, I think that is all I L* 
to say in connection with the point of a federal 
opposed to a professorial University. The next mi! 
is as to why the system of appointing Fellows is Z 
tained. I think that is a point I need hardly dwell" 
upon. The establishment of a mere examining Uni 
versity, with a grant of £20,000 a yeaiy, was admitted 
on all hands to be a means of giving some indirect en- 
dowment to the Catholic colleges, and I do not think 
I need waste your time, as no doubt that has been 
already dealt with. But I should like, as a matter 
of form, in connection with my evidence, to put in a 
letter of Mr. Dense to the Spectator.* I should like to 
put it in to make my evidence consecutive. It is a 
letter which was addressed to the Spectator by Mr 
Dease, and it was in reference to the settlement of tie 
University Question by this form of indirect endow- 
ment. It was entirely under-stood at the time that it 
was a method of giving an endowment to the Roman 
Catholic colleges. That it was understood at the time 
as a method of indirect endowment is shown by the 
fact that the scheme for appointing these Fellows was 
submitted to Parliament, that it lay on the table of 
the House, and received the sanction of Parliament, 
and year after year a statement is sent to the Treasury, 
showing the different heads of income and expenditure, 
and showing the amounts of money that are paid to 
Fellows who are teaching in Catholic colleges, 
The letter which Mr. Dease writes to the Spec- 
tator, is descriptive of an interview between Mr. 
Charles Langdalc and Lord Beaconsfield. In 
that interview, Mr. Langdale remarked to the Premier 
that the Bill then before Parliament could never be 
regarded as a final settlement of the question. Lord 
Beaconsfield said, “ Well, Mr. Langdale, I know as 
well as you do what would be the just and proper 
settlement of this question, and what, in justice, the 
Roman Catholics in Ireland are entitled to ; but I am 
aware, which probably you are not, of all that can be 
done in the present temper of Parliament and the 
country, and I can assure you that this extension of 
the principles upon which the University of London rests 
is as much as can he carried at present. We cannot 
now induce Parliament to grant a suitable and direct 
endowment, but we are proposing to grant an indirect 
endowment, through the means of Fellowships, to a 
Roman Catholic college. This is done in such a way 
that it will not be understood ; and when, in due tune, 
the people of Great Britain find that they are virtually 
accepting the principle of an endowment which is quite 
inadequate, their sense of justice will cause them to 
admit that the Irish Roman Catholics are entitled to 
a properly-endowed University college as regards in- 
come, buildings, and appliances.” He then added 
these remarkable words: — “In fact, Mr. Langdale. 
what we are doing is to place the ball at the feet ot 
the Irish Roman Catholics, and if they do not a 
it the fault will be theirs, and not ours. 

3245. When was that letter published cam* 

give you the date; I cut it out of a pamphlet, an 
have omitted the date. .. 

3246. I do not want the precise date of the letter, 

it was after Lord Beaconsfield was dead, and I ask 
do you attach any importance to gossip of that kin 
I do not, very much. , 

3247. What is the good of having fiat a second m 

in our notes?— I only put it in to make my end 
consecutive. «_ 

3248. We had all this gossip the other day tow wi- 

I should not like at all, if it is against your wish, 
put in the document. . . . 

3249. Oh, I have no wish about A 

please?— With regard to the amount which is ^ 
to be given to the unendowed colleger— a °. . 
£7,000, including £1,000 to the School of Mediom f 
I do not want to detain you long over this 
merely want to point out, in connection wi * 
£1,000 that is given to the School of M®® , ' 
amounts to the individual Examiners, in w, 

Medical Fellows, Fellows in Anatomy and x I s 
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_,i ^ Fellow in Surgery, and the amounts given to 
Fmminers in minor subjects like Medical Jurispru- 
wTand Ophthalmology, vary from £150 to £75 a 
«ar and those amounts are paid to these gentlemen 
• the work they do in connection with the University. 
« on the amounts that are paid to the different 
Fsaminers, and contrast them with the amounts paid 
to the Examiners in the University of London, you 
mil find that they amount practically to the same 
thine So that I demur to the idea that this £1,000 
which is given for the payment of Examiners from the 
School 0 f° Medicine can be regarded as an endowment. 
What I do admit is that it is an advantage to the 
school to have its Professors or teachers upon the Ex- 
amining Board of the University. I admit that that 
is an advantage ; but I do not hold that the 
entire £1,000 a year that is given to the School of 
Medicine is given as a matter of endowment. Now, I 
understand, my lord, that you have a considerable 
amount of statistics before you, and I do not intend to 
present many, but there are just one or two points 
1 should like to refer to. There were about 1,100 
Medical students in Ireland in 1900, and out of that 
total number 243 presented themselves for the Royal 
University examinations. That is about one-fifth of 
the entire number of Medical students in Ireland. Then 
there is a little table here, which I do not think it 
necessary to state in detail, giving the number of stu- 
dents attending the Catholic University School of Medi- 
cine, and the number that presented themselves for the 
examinations of this University. I may summarise 
it by saying that 40 per cent, only of onr students in 
the CatholicUniversity School of Medicine present them- 
selves for the examinations oF the University. There is 
another table, which is a very curious one, which 
I will refer to in the briefest way, and that is one 
giving a contrast between the number of Medical de- 
grees conferred by the Queen’s University and by the 
Royal University in the first ten years of its existence. 
In the last ten years of its existence, the Queen’s Uni- 
versity conferred 495 M.D. degrees. In the ten years, 
ending 1900, by a strange coincidence, the number of 
degrees conferred by the Royal University — including 
M.D., M.B., MCh., and B.A.O. — was exactly the same 
—495. Now, that brings me to the point in the evi- 
dence in connection with the diminution of the number 
of Medical undergraduates, especially in connection 
-with the Queen’s Colleges. There is a statement, pub- 
lished by Dr. "Whitla, that whilst, under the old Uni- 
versity not more than one-sixtli of the students of 
Queen’s College, Belfast, did not present themselves 
for the degrees of the Queen’s University, now very 
little more than one-half of the students there present 
•themselves for degrees in the Royal University; 
and, I believe, a veiy much smaller proportion come 
from Galway and Cork. It is alleged that the reason 
why the students of the Queen's Colleges, instead of 
presenting themselves for the examinations of this Uni- 
versity, go. in the main, to Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
and a small proportion to the licensing bodies in Dub- 
lin. is the unpopularity of the University and the un- 
fairness with regard to the representation of the col- 
leges upon the Examining Boards. Now, I think, my 
lord, there is another reason, which is of much more 
importance, and I should like you to run your eye, 
after I have read them, over the tables I have pre- 
pared. The real reason why the men do not present 
themselves for our degrees is the extremely high stan- 
dard, both with regard to curriculum and examination, 
of this University. The members of the Senate felt 
that, as it was strictly an examining University, the 
only way that value could be attached to the degrees 
would be to have a very stringent examination, and a 
yory_ comprehensive and extensive curriculum ; and it 
ls interesting to contrast both the curriculum 
M d the examination of the old Queen’s University 
and that of the Royal University. The educational 
ssperts that I see around me will, I think, recognise 
‘hat the old Queen’s University provided the easiest 
of obtaining an M.D. degree that existed in any 
university in the United Kingdom. For instance, 
“tore the four years’ curriculum was established, it 
as quite possible to get an M.D. degree from Queen’s 
A 1Tei ?‘*y in three years. But take now the system 
nnaer the four years > curriculum, and you find a very 
iw+tv 6 con< ^ti° n of things with regard to the sub- 
1 s that were required as contrasted with what are 
oiJI ^ Tureii by the Royal University. I will first 
^we the subjects in the Queen’s Universitv. There 
iwJ? qi 5 lred a C0UrSe of lectures upon Chemistry, 
wheal and practical ; a course of lectures on Ex- 


perimental Physics ; a course of lectures on Botany and 
Zoology ; two courses of lectures on Anatomy and 
Physiology ; two on Practical Anatomy ; one on 
Materia Medica, one on Surgery, one on Medicine, one 
on Midwifery, Practical Midwifery, only three months ; 
Medical Jurisprudence, a Modern Language, twenty- 
four months’ Hospital. That embraces the entire of 
the courses required in the Queen’s University for the 
M.D. degree — not the M.B. degree. Now, take, on the 
other hand, the Royal University. In the first place, 
you have a five years’ curriculum. You have courses 
of lectures on Practical and Theoretical Chemistry ; 
you have a special course of lectures on Physics, taught 
experimentally ; you have two courses of lectures in 
Anatomy, two courses of lectures on Practical Ana- 
tomy, two courses of lectures on Physiology, an advanced 
as well as an elementary course ; a special course of 
lectures on Histology, a special course on Practical 
Physiology, a special course on Pharmacy, Operative 
Surgery, introduced as a special course ; an extension 
of teaching in connection with Midwifery, applied to 
diseases of women ; Practical Midwifery, extended from 
three months to six months, from ten cases to twenty 
cases ; attendance on Fever Hospital required — a cer- 
tificate of six post-mortems required ; a certificate of 
being a Clinical clerk ; a special course of lectures re- 
quired on Systematic Pathology and on Practical 
Pathology a course of lectures required in Ophthalmo- 
logy ; and in reference to this particular subject, there 
is a requirement of this University that does not exist 
in any other University or licensing body in the world, 
and that is that a student is required not only to take 
out the ordinary course of instruction in an Ophthal- 
mic hospital, but he is obliged to take out a special 
course of lectures in Ophthalmology and Otology — as 
if the Medical student had not already enough 
to learn in all the other courses that are legitimate 
for a physician and surgeon, but he is almost con- 
verted into a specialist. He has to have a special 
course of lectures in Sanitary Science, special attend- 
ance on a Mental Diseases Hospital, a certificate of 
Vaccinations ; and another exceptional require- 
ment in connection with the Royal University is 
thirty-three months’ attendance at a general hospital. 
The hospital attendance in the Queen’s University 
amounted to only twenty-four months, and in no in- 
stitution, I believe, in the Empire is a longer attend- 
ance required than three nine months— twenty-seven 
months— except in this University, where we re- 
quire thirty-threp months. If you cast your eye over 
that list you will find that the courses marked with 
an “ X ” represent the differences in the curriculum of 
the Royal University, as contrasted with that of the 
Queen’s University. But there is another point, still 
more remarkable, and I think it affords really the 
reason why so few men comparatively present them- 
selves for our degrees. For the M.D. degree of the 
Queen’s University there were only three Medical ex- 
aminations required. After Matriculation a stu- 
dent takes the First University Examination in the 
ordinary Medical subjects— Botany, Zoology, Physios, 
Chemistry, and a Modem Language. That is the only 
approach to an Arts education that the curriculum of 
the Queen’s University requires. Then you have 
the Second University Examination, and on the 
Third examination the student gets, not the 
M.B. degree, but the M.D. and M.Ch. I think 
I am justified in saying that upon that course you 
have an extremely easy method of getting the 
highest Medical degree. Now, take the Royal Uni- 
versity. After Matriculation, a student is obliged to 
devote a year to Arts, and to pass at die end of that 
year his First examination in Arts. If the members 
of the Commission would look at the Calendar they 
would see that there is really not very much difference 
between the First University examination in Arts and 
the Michaelmas examination of the Senior Freshmen’s 
year in the University of Dublin — what is known as 
the “ Little-go ” examination. I do not say that it has 
as high a standard. You have not, for instance, in our 
First examination in Arts, the subject of Logic. You 
have in the “ Little-go ’’—at least, they had in my 
time — Murray’s “Logic,” and Mansel's Metaphy- 
sics.” I am not sure whether any alteration has been 
made. But the Classics and the Mathematics are the 
same in both, and against the_ absence of Logic and 
Metaphysics in the First examination in Arts in the 
Royal University, there is a pretty extensive 
course of Natural Philosophy, and you will find that 
the course in English is very much greater than is 
required at the "Little-go” examination. I do not 


Dub lis. 
Sej>t. 27, 1901. 
Sir Christopher 
Nixon, m.d. 
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Draw*. mean to say that it is up to the standard of the “Little- 
i7 1901 go," but it is very near it. Our Medical students have 
Stpt. 2^1901. that examination; a year after his First 

Sir Christopher Arts examination the student presents himself 
Nixon, m.d. f or hi 8 First Medical examination; a year after- 
wards his Second Medical; a year afterwards lus 
Third Medical ; and then, two years after the Third 
Medical he presents himself for liis Final Degrees exami- 
nation. So that, from the time lie enters as a matricu- 
lated student, of the University, by our regulations he 
cannot present himself for his Medical degrees exami- 
nation until an interval of six years has elapsed. 
The bulk of the students take six and a-half years, 
and very many of them seven years. Admitting that 
a student goes to the profession at seventeen, that 
leaves him twenty-fonr years of age before he can get 
his M.B. degree, and he cannot get his M.D. degree 
until three years afterwards. I think that has a great 
deal to do, my lord, with the comparatively small 
number of students who present themselves for the 
degrees of this University. Our object has been to try 
to secure quality rather than quantity with regard to 
students. Now, I think the next point is in connec- 
tion with a subject which lias been brought before you 
—that is the question of appointing extern Examiners. 
It must be admitted that if you have extern Examiners 
in Medicine, acting on the same principle, you must 
have them in all the other departments of the Univer- 
sity. I myself am strongly in favour of the principle 
of appointing extern Examiners, but at the present 
time I consider it inopportune. Until all the different 
colleges are represented equally upon the Examining 
Boards, that is, a system to be adopted by which each 
student will have the advantage of being examined by 
his own teacher, the appointment of extern Examiners 
would only add another element of uncertainty to our 
examinations, and it would work, I think, disadvan- 
tageously to both teachers and students. For instance, 
take the case of a student of the Catholic University 
School of Medicine. He has now the advantage, which 
I would like to see extended to all other students, of 
being examined by his teacher. He is examined in 
the presence of another Examiner, who is, to all in- 
tents and purposes, an extern Examiner, because the 
extern Examiner is the representative of another college 
with diverse, and not rival, interests. In that way 
the interests of the University are safeguarded. But 
suppose you appoint an extern Examiner not con- 
nected with any of the colleges, then it may happen 
that tiie student is examined by two Examiners, each 
of whom, as regards that student, is extern, so that 
the result of the examination may not be a strictly 
fair one. You introduce an _ Examiner, who may 
have peculiar notions of his own with regard 
to teaching, with which the students are not 
familiar and, as I say, you increase the uncer- 
tainty of the examination. I myself proposed, in 
the Standing Committee, an arrangement which, I 
think, could he carried out, and which ought to be 
carried out; that is, to establish Boards of Examina- 
tion in tiie various subjects — I am talking, now, of 
Medical subjects — which will be representative of the 
teachers in the various colleges. Of course, that would 
mean some considerable amount of income expended, 
but I do not think it would be a very large sum, 
or such a sum as the Universiy could not pay. If it 
were understood that the slender pittance that is at 
present given to the School of Medicine of the Catholic 
University should not he interfered with, I think it 
could be arranged that the old system that was adopted 
in the Queen’s University, of asking each of the 
teachers in the various colleges to examine in his own 
subject should he followed. I think there could be no 
difficulty about that. Each student, as he presented 
himself for examination, would name the college that 
he came from, and he examined by the Professor of 
that subject in that college. Then when you had that 
system equitably established, giving every college the 
same footing in connection with the University then 
by all means appoint extern Examiners. I am in 
favour of the principle, but I think it is an inoppor- 
time time to adopt it. Now, my lord, I think I have 
discussed the point with regard to the extern Ex- 
aminers. I do not know that I particularly desire to 
say much xn connection with the School of Medicine 
°l “e Catholic University. I am Dean of Faculty of 
the School, as well as Professor of Medicine, but Mon- 
signor Molloy, the Rector of the Catholic University, 
xs one of the governors of the Medical School, and I 
think it would come better from him that any of 


the facts that might be interesting to the Omw 
should be laid before you. I will only say on ^ 
in connection with the School of Medicine of the f y 
lie University, and that is that the Royal Unit* ■ 
has been of great advantage to us in securine^f 
tinguished graduates for our scientific fiJj 
We have four comparatively young nien „ 
who have been very distinguished graduates 0 f t? 
University in connection with the Chairs of Anatrn 
Physiology, Pathology, and Chemistry. I do nott'S 
we could have selected a better type of men than it 
men we have selected. I should just like to mentk- 
the Honours that these men secured in the TJnivetsSr 
For instance, the Professor of Anatomy, Professor Bii 
mingham, obtained First of First Honours, a Fin- 
Exhibition in the Second Medical examination Firs, 
of First Honours, and First Exhibition in the Final 
Degrees examination. Then the Professor of 
logy, Professor M'Weeney, obtained an Exhibition sii 
Honours at the Matriculation examination, a Scholar- 
ship of £150 in the year following ; First of Fir- 
Honours, and Exhibition of £50 at the B.A. examina- 
tion ; Studentship in Modern Literature, value £500°; 
first place, and First Honours, at the First Medical 
examination ; £30 Exhibition' and Second Honours a? 
Exhibition of £25 at Final Degrees examinatnL 
Then the Lecturer on Physiology, Professor Co&r, 
obtained in the First Medical examination, Fist 
Honours and Exhibition value £30 ; in Second Arts, 
First Honours in Chemistry and Biology; in Second 
Medical examination, First Honours and Exhibiticn 
value £40 ; at B.A. examination, First Honours aci 
Exhibition value £50 ; at Final Degrees examination, 
Second Honours and Second Exhibition value £25 ; s; 
M.A. examination, First Honours, and Studentehio 
value £300. The Professor of Chemistry was a stu- 
dent of Queen’s College, Galway, and his record teat 
an extremely distinguished one. I have got my paper- 
mixed, sol cannot give his record ; but in addition to th? 
work done in the University he has done some interest- 
ing and valuable original work in connection with a 
German University, and under the special tuition of a 
German Professor. So that, I think, with this rwori 
of appointments of teachers, I may make a very mild 
protest against the terms in which the School of Medi- 
cine has been referred to by a Fellow and Professor 
of the University of Dublin ; terms which do 
not represent the true view of the University of 
Dublin. Will you allow me to hand that to you! 
That gives a short account of the Medical School. The 
next point in the evidence is as to the settlement of tin 
question. First, as to what Catholics do not want. 

3250. I am not sure whether we have it on the note: 
you are a Roman Catholic yourself ? — I am. We do 
not want a Catholic University. ’’ ” 
be clearly understood. 

3251. Lord Ridley. — You do not want a Catholic 

University? — We do not want a Catholic University. 
Many of us think that the time for strictly sectarian 
Universities has gone by. The demand of the Catho- 
lics is that they should be provided with a University 
which, shall stand in relation to them in the sans 
way as the University of Dublin stands towards Epis- 
copalian Protestants, and that Oxford and Cambridge 
stand towards Anglicans. To put it in the words cl 
the Bishop of Limerick, what is asked for is “the estab- 
lishment by a Protestant Parliament of a Umvasity 
for teaching secular knowledge on such conditions 
will render it at least tolerable for Catholics. Ws 
ply ask that it shall have a Catholic atmospl 
not be positively offensive to our belief.” — j. 
should be borne in mind, is the demand v 

the Bishops, and it is so just and moderate tna 
personally believe it fully represents the views o 
Catholic laity in this matter. It would be a • 
of the time of the Commission to point 

fully known to them, that Primary and Intern^ . 
Education in this country is carried out on ■ 
denominational lines, and that both s y ste ^ . 
dowed as such by the State, although not ackno ^ 
to be endowed. Although statesmen may say 
are difficulties in regard to the endowment ot a® _ 
national Universities, yet in practice there . f 
direct endowment — no doubt to a paltry ex /j 
Catholic college and of tlxe Catholic University , 
of Medicine in Ireland. What I would ven ^ 
strongly to urge on the Commissioners is _ 
importance of having this question settled, ^ 

gard to how vitally io is bound up with the 


I think that should 


This- » 
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country, and liow much it is likely to influence it 
rr lie relations which exist between Ireland and Eng- 
i l The whole material and social welfare and pros- 
ritr of Ireland depend, I believe, on the development 
f University culture. When we bear in mind tliat 
■' -many maintains twenty-seven Universities, and that 
the influence exercised by those Universities can be 
traced Germany’s commercial prosperity, and that Eng- 
land has now seven, and will shortly have eight, Um- 
“Ijties—tliere is very little doubt but that Liverpool 
Jill succeed in its demand for a University— 
cne cannot fail to recognise what a hardship and loss 
to this country are entailed by our not having a Uni- 
versity which is acceptable to over 3,300,000 of the 
population. You may, if you like, argue that the con- 
ditions which exist should not necessarily be a barrier 
to Catholics making use of them ; but you have to 
take things as you find them, and it must be ad- 
| mitted by every right-minded person that a system of 
University Education is being forced upon Catholics 
which they do not want, and which they will not accept. 
In the interests of the country, as statesmen, you are 
bond to develop the intellectual material which the 
country produces. You may regard such material as 
yen would a mine. Part of it may give very poor 
returns ; it may be a very low-grade ore ; but there will 
surely be rich veins and pockets, and, perhaps, a main 
reef, that will give a good return for the expenditure. 
Ion are likely to have developed in the future men of 
the type of Tyndall and W. K. Sullivan, both of whom 
sprang from the people, and the means for whose edu- 
cation in Germany was, I believe, subscribed in the 
towns in which they were born. Upon these points I 
dionld like to give you two short- quotations, one from 
Professor Starling’s article in the Nineteenth Century 
for June last,* and the second from a speech delivered 
by Lord Playfair in Parliament-. Professor Starling 
is a very distinguished Professor of Physiology in Uni- 
versity College, London, and he says: — “The general 
attitude of the public towards Universities is that they 
are more or less of luxuries, to diffuse a smattering of 
jeneral culture, and give a tone to, or label with a 
uegree, a favoured few of our countrymen, and it lias 
no conception that our very existence as a nation is 
bound up with the question of Universities.” And in 
mother place he writes: — “ A nation desiring wealth, 
industrial and commercial supremacy, must first seek 
intellectual supremacy, and all these things shall be 
mded unto her. The means to this end has already 
Ken shown to ns. If we would compete on equal terms 
with Germany, we must, as she lias done, found Uni- 
versities, as many as possible, whose work shall be 
the increase of knowledge by discovery, by training to 
■-Mover. an ^ by spreading scientific methods amongst 
& intelligent population of the land. . . . The 
struggle- in the twentieth century will be, not for 
iands, but for control over the forces of nature.” He 
i,ires a veiy remarkable illustration of what scientific 
tranum; m Universities leads to. A German company 
.ne Badishe Company — employ some eighty chemists, 
an most skilled in research, and these have been work- 
T L- 1 - e - ars * n tr . v ‘ n g to manufacture indigo, 
i relieve tiie y did succeed in manufacturing this sub- 
-ance. bnt from elementary substances that were very 
^ ns , lve ; . , However, they recently employed tlio 
Ki hC :' vll > ch is known as Perkins’ Synthesis— Perkins 
mg the English chemist who discovered the aniline 
a ? . resu lt of their investigations, they 
e round that indigo can be produced from a coal- 
* product very cheaply, and in very large amounts — 
emni; 11 ?' * * w ^ e P e — 50 that at present indigo can be 
,-nuirt a P^ 1Ce 'which lias driven the indigo planters 
line * _ the market : a loss to them of S3, 000, 000 ster- 
yt is owing to the same scientific progress 
^ een al3le ’ Practically, to monopolise 
„„j n u ru 8 s i explosives, dyes, scientific instru- 
tc S t S waTe ‘ The other quotation I wish 

as it- reference to this is a very important one, 
made br^LTSi °^ n - count ry. It is from a speech 
H? said ■ on the Irish University Bill, 

quire greater that P oor countries re- 

aud faculties, for education than rich ones, 

natural 0n ^ 7 way which a poor country without 
tending C f\ be made prosperous is by ex- 

«fiJTfc e ^f nd , for intellectual labour so as to 
"With smaii 0r the. absence of material industry. . . 
culture it • m ? teria J, resources, except those of agri- 
lectuaf ab ° Ve , al i things essential that the intel- 
natural » f ™ eland should supplement her 

'The v ° eS ’ ^ llen Germany took possession 
5M03l4r efeentt Centw y- J «ne, 1901, " The Pressing Need 


of Alsace she spent upon the buildings of Strasburg 
University a capital sum of £700,000, in addition to „ 
a yearly grant of £47,000. There are but 1,000 stu- 
dents in the University. Berlin has from 4,000 to ‘ 
5,000 students, and its grant is £120,000 a year. 
Vienna lias £100,000 a year for the same number of 
students, while Heidelburg has £37,000 a year for 
1,200 students. In other words, the grant from the . 
State of Germany for each University student is from 
£20 to £50 a year. Does anyone think for a moment 
that the German will pay this money without being 
sure of getting a return for it? Now statesmen are dis- 
posed, m England, to follow the example set to us, 
and . Universities are being multiplied with remarkable 
rapidity — the new London University, Victoria Uni- 
versity, Wales, Birmingham, and Liverpool, in the 
near future. Are we to be told that what is useful 
in England is deleterious in Ireland, and that the dif- 
ference in the two systems of higher education is to be 
explained by the width of the Irish Channel? I most 
earnestly hope that the solution of this momentous 
question will not be a single University. If I might 
depart from the formal tone of the procedure before 
a Royal Commission, I would implore of you not to 
adopt that system. You may have the idea of starting 
a National University for Ireland, but it will end in a 
universal pandemonium. If you will permit me, I 
would just briefly mention the solutions that I think 
would be acceptable. The first solution which I would 
briefly consider would be that of establishing a college 
in connection with the Royal University. Of course, 
that would be a solution of the difficulty that would 
be, to some extent, satisfactory to the Catholics. It 
would put us in a very much better position than we 
are in at the present time. But, to be a success, it 
would involve very considerable modifications of the 
constitution of the Royal University. I take it that 
if you adopted the solution of the question by the 
establishment of a college in connection with the Royal 
University you would have first to distinguish the 
class of colleges that you would have in connection 
with the University ; that is, you would have to adopt 
the same classification as they have adopted in the 
London University, of having “ constituent ” colleges, 
and colleges which would represent one or more faculties 
of a University, and which would be spoken of under 
the name of “associated” colleges. They should not 
have the same privileges as constituent colleges. I 
think tliat constituent colleges in connection with the 
Royal University should be made to approach as 
much as possible to the professorial University. Then 
in connection with the colleges, I think it would 
be important to secure to each college autono- 
mous government. Let it manage its own af- 
fairs; let it manage the great bulk of its own 
examinations ; let it give the prizes in connection with 
the college ; let these prizes not be given by the Uni- 
versity. As long as you have competing colleges in 
connection with a common University, and tliat Uni- 
versity grants prizes, there will always be friction and 
difficulty in carrying out the management of that Uni- 
versity. And, after all, you must bear in mind that, 
taking a great model, the University of Dublin, 

I think. I am correct in stating that the number of 
University examinations there for a degree is very 
small. The Matriculation examination, as I under- 
stand, is a University examination ; there is the 
“Little-go” — that is, the Michaelmas examination of 
the Senior Freshmen’s year, and the degree examina- 
tion. So far as I know — I shall be corrected by some 

of the members of the Commission if I am wrong 

there are only three University examinations for the 
degree in the University of Dublin. So that in the 
proposal to establish a college in connection with the 
Royal University I would have most of the work done 
in the college, and the prizes and distinctions given 
by the college, merely having the University examina- 
tion for the degrees. Of course, the objection to this so- 
lution is obvious. Tlie multiplication of the number of 
colleges under one University must necessarily lead to 
considerable, difficulty in carrying on that University 
and regulating the curricula of studies, &c. I may be 
permitted to say that from the Catholic point of view 
the settlement of the University question by the estab- 
lishment of a college in connection with the Royal Uni- 
versity does not appear, to be as .equitable as if that 
college were established in connection with the ancient 
University of Dublin. I do not think that a college 
in connection with the Royal University would have 
the same prestige as a college in connection with the 
for more Universities,” by Professor Ernest H. Starling, f.b.8., 
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University of Dublin-in other words, a revival of the 
old idea of King’s College in connection with the Uni- 
versity of Dublin. I am not sure whether you would 
permit me to state that that, too, would not be a sys- 
tem that would work. Perhaps I might say it very 
briefly. I am afraid we are not wanted in the Uni- 
versity of Dublin. I might quote the saying of a very 
old and very dear friend of mine who, m talking over 
this matter, said, in the most emphatic way, " I would 
rather see the University razed to the ground than see 
a Catholic college in connection with Trinity College. 

3252. Chairman.— This is not within the scope of 
our inquiry, therefore, I hope you will pass from it? 

I it only just to my friend to mention the 

reason why he said that, because I might otherwise be 
doing him an injustice. He thought that what was 
now a glorious institution for one sect and class, would 
be perfectly useless if it was made available for two. 

3253. I am afraid this is beyond the limits of our 
inquiry, and we had better pass on? — There is one 
point more in reference to the question of having a col- 
lege for Catholics in connection with the Royal Uni- 
versity, and that is, that I do not think they could 
accept that settlement as final. I think if the Catho- 
lic College were a great success, it would be certain to 
claim University powers, and would be entitled to 
them, and we should then have before us a period of 
unrest which has been so detrimental to higher educa- 
tion in this country. It would be much better to settle 
flip question finally, and let us start upon our own 
particular course and try to make the best of it._ Then, 
again, you would have to take into consideration the 
position of the Queen’s Colleges in Cork and Galway. 
Cork, I think, has pretensions that would justify it in 
being recognised as a constituent college of the Univer- 
sity ; but I do not think Galway can maintain the same 
claim, and the most that you could really claim for 
Galway would be that it should be an associated col- 
lege, representing the Faculties of Arts and Science in 
a University, and you certainly ought not to maintain 
Galway College as a Medical School. It is a monstrous 
waste of money in this poor country paying the ex- 
penses of a Medical School in Galway. When 
some question came before the Standing Com- 
mittee within the past two or three years, it was 
stated that tire Professor of Midwifery— a very able 
man, it was no fault of his — had to deliver his course 
of lectures to one student only. I do not know what 
would have happened if that one student had not 
turned up ; but I think it is a monstrous waste of 
money having a Medical School in connection 
with Galway College. Some people think it is a 
waste of money having a college there at all, but 
there are some economic and local interests there which 
are very much bound up with the maintenance of Gal- 
way College. At all events, there would be something 
to look forward to in connection with Galway 
College as being a centre of Arts and Science 
teaching in the western province of Ireland, and 
in future developments that College could be made 
a Technical and Agricultural College, so that there 
might be some reason" for maintaining it in a modified 
way. Whilst I think that the scheme of adopting a 
college in connection with the Royal University, amply 
endowed for Catholics, would be one which they could 
accept, the great objection I see to it is its want of 
finality, and that leads me to the third proposal, which, 
I think, is the best of all, and it is the establishment of 
the Royal University under a changed condition which 
would be acceptable to the Catholics. I mean that you 
should have a Senate constituted mainly of Catholics 
— I do not say exclusively Catholic — and, personally, 
I think it would be an advantage to have a certain 
representation of Protestants, to be appointed by the 
Crown, who would have a certain voice in the Univer- 
sity concerns, that, in connection with that Royal 
University, so modified as to be mainly Catholic, there 
should be an endowed college in Dublin, representing a 
professorial college of the University ; and that Cork 
should be a constituent college, and Galway an as- 
sociated college of the University. If that course were 
adopted, you have to consider the position of Queen’s 
College, Belfast, and I take it that there aTe two ways 
in which Queen’s College, Belfast, could be dealt with — 
one is to deal with it in connection with the University 
of Dublin. If, as I understand, the University of 
Dublin agreed that Belfast College should become a 
college of the University. I think that the finances of 
the University of Dublin would suffer. Education in 
the Belfast College is very much cheaper than it is in 
the University of Dublin, where the fees come to £16 
a year ; and if that settlement were made, I do not 


think it would be fair that the University should suff 
through taking in this new college. But I think tk 
is a better solution than that. Bearing in mind 
the multiplication of Universities in England has • 
complished, and the great need which there is for tW 
Universities, I do not think it is too much that 
land should claim to have three Universities when Scot- 
land has four and England seven. I think tk 
best solution of the whole difficulty would be ^ 
have a revival of the old Queen’s University in 
connection with Belfast College. If y0 u didftat 
you would have three practically denominational 
Universities — one for the Catholics, one for the Epis- 
copalian Protestants, and one for the Presbyterians in 
the North of Ireland. It is to be clearly understood 
that when you speak of a denominational University 
for Catholics, that we do not claim any more than tk 
Oxford and Cambridge Universities have at present 
in regard to the Anglican Church, and no more than 
what Trinity College has in connection with the Pro- 
testants. There would be no tests of any kind; all 
students might come to us. I may mention that in the 
Catholic University School of Medicine we have a 
number of female students of Medicine, and amongst 
those students is the daughter of the late Pro- 
vost of Trinity College. I think that would be the best 
solution of the question. I would strongly urge that 
if you had the Royal University so modified, that in 
the constitution of the Senate a good deal of power ought 
to be given, in time, to the members of the university. 
I think the graduates ought to have the power of elect- 
ing a fair proportion of representatives on the Senate; 
the Crown should appoint a certain number, the Bishops 
a certain number, and the faculties should also elect a 
certain number. That is a solution I would put most 
strongly, as being one that would be most satisfactory 
to all parties ; and, above all, it is one that would have 
the merit of finality. 

3254. Lord Ridley. — I have only one or two questions 
to ask you. You did not say anything in your evi- 
dence about your objection to collegiate training. As 
I understood you, I think you do entertain an objection 
to collegiate training. One of your objects is, I under- 
stand, to abolish any requirement as to collegiate train- 
ing. Is it your view that students should not lie en- 
couraged to take advantage of collegiate training (-ho, 
quite the opposite, my lord. I think there was son® 
point in reference to the constitution of the Royal uni- 
versity that it did away with collegiate training. M 
strongly am I in favour of collegiate training that I 
would be most strongly disposed to nrgenpon 
Senate that, in any arrangement that may be 
no student should get Ins degree unless he i showl 
some evidence of having undergone a conegiatetramug 
I say that in the new University you should reqm- 
collegiate training, and provide halls of raident* f 
students in the University. I think University Educa 
tion without collegiate training is a misnomer. 

mcc Would vou go as far as one of the witness 
did yesterday, who said that he would make co 
training oorSulsory, and that it a .student :» 
get a degree without it, let him go to the j 

versity?— I would be inclined to go, so^far m that 
see no advantage in giving a degree to m . JL, 
late at night, and obtain a smattering of 
sufficient to obtain a degree, and when' hi Aefo* 
gree they consider themselves P e ^ "akesffieh^ 
tional importance. This system only £ 

miserable afterwards. I see no a^antsg and , K 

3256. You would indude women _ m residenK 

you in favour of the establishment o ^ thsf 

for them? — -I would, my lord. I do not see w i 
should not get a collegiate “ 01 i; atnie of this 

3257. I do not quite understand the n* ^ 

University which you suggest. jL g 

that education in Ireland has as uimej * ^ both in 
more and more of a denomination 
the lower Primary, and m tional teaching 

that now the Catholics ask for de complete the 

to be extended to Universities?— *es, ™ 
edifice. sa v von 

3258. But in another sentence you £ ‘univestf 
want a Catholic University, but you want ^ * 
acceptable to Catholics to which they can Sj,n» 
defining that you say the Senate should b Ctibtt- 
certain way, and that the majority . a i Cathdi 

Umvlrsitjl-Well, it is no Uni«* 

the University of Dublin is a - Wy 

where all the members of the gove 
Protestants. 
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-059 But that is not by Statute, but simply by the 
1.' story" of the place. I think you mentioned Oxford ?~ 
T« • it is by tradition that it is carried on m Oxford: 
it Ur Courtenay pointed out in his speech, you should 
itart the new University with a Catholic constitu- 
t -n and then trust to the influences which that Uni- 
v Jo- win create by its own teaching, and the way its 
'duates are influenced, to maintain its Catholic 
tnirit or not to maintain it, as things turn out. 

*5260. You would not apply the principle of the Tests 
\ct to "the governing body ?— No. 

" 5261. You would not make that a condition ?— No ; 
no condition whatever. There should be no tests or 
conditions either for students or Professors, and there 
should be no special conditions in regard to the taking 
cl prizes. It would be Catholic only in the sense that 
the University had a majority of Catholics on the 
••oreming body at first, and the spirit of it would be 
more or less Catholic. There would be instruction given 
in the faith and morals in connection with the Catho- 
lic Church, and that is all. I would go so far as to say 
that most likely there would be a number of Protestant 
Professors in the new University. It is just pos- 
sible, considering the backward state of the Catholics 
with regard to higher education, and the difficulties 
they have had to contend with, that they may not be 
able at the start to procure Catholics that are suffi- 
ciently distinguished, either in Arts or Science, or in 
some of the professional departments of the Univer- 
sity, who would be qualified to hold Chairs and do 
their work with distinction as University Professors. 

I do not see why we should not accept a certain number 
of Protestants for the Chairs. 

3262. It is quite plain that in such a University a 
great deal depends upon the constitution of the govern- 
ing body?— Yes, everything depends upon it. 

3263. I do not desire to argue against your claim, 
but might it not be said, if a governing body was es- 
tablished, thoroughly satisfactory, in the first instance, 
to Catholics, that they might manage affaits so that 
there never would be any Protestants at all on the 
governing body? — I think that difficulty would be got 
rid of by vesting the appointment of a certain number 
of representatives in the Crown. The Crown would feel 
that that element was useful in the constitution of the 
Senate, and could maintain it. I think you would be 
quite safe in leaving that in the hands of the Crown. 

3264. Most Rev. Dr. Healy. — O n the general question 
you regard a final and satisfactory solution of this 
question as most important for the highest interests of 
Ireland?— Yes, most important; and I think any at- 
tempt that would not be final would be more or less 
mischievous. 

3265. I suppose you regard it as most important also 
for the maintenance of friendly relations with Eng- 
land? — I do. I think, if there had been more attention 
given to the intellectual development of the country, 
especially in connection with higher education, that 
there would be a different feeling on the. part of 
Irishmen towards England than there is at the present 
time. 

o266- I suppose you would also regard a general 
settlement of this question from a pecuniary point of 
view as, after all, rather a restitution for the destruc- 
tion of Catholic institutions, or what I will call the 
absorption of Catholic funds for higher education in 
the past— I mean in the distant past ? — Yes, I do ; but 
, at I look to more than anything else is not a ques- 
tion of restitution, but the development of the country, 
ion have an intellectual material derived from over 
mree millions people in Ireland, and statesmen and 
1 , Government are bound to make as much as they can 
<J ? at ’ ntel ' ectu al material. 

, “r 67 - “ ' las keen suggested to ns by witnesses yes- 
eraay and. the day before, that in the case of two 
■ n iy e [!j! t y institutions — I will say, for the present, one 
a f™ ln “d one in Belfast — it would be very likely 
tdU -l pki'versity institution in Belfast would de- 
p itself on scientific lines, Belfast being a great 
, nnd industrial centre ; and, on the other 

‘j ,“i e University institution in Dublin micht 
aer develop itself on literary and professional lines. 

5 m ^iat this development, if desirable, 
inrfU-r to be wider and more fruitful if these 

neiVr 1 v? S J vere to be independent of each other, with 
ect liberty of action, than if thev were to be ham- 
“v lord oolmec ^ on ^ith a common University? — I do, 

* tFink that is manifest. There was another 
° n ra ised_ here yesterday, and T should like to 
„our opinion on it, because I do not know any- 


thing about it myself. It was suggested to us by a Dunum, 
medical witness that the Medical degrees of what might ? igjl 
be called a National University would have more value, ' ‘ — 1 

especially for students who would have to leave Ire- Sir Cbristophe 
land and go to England or Scotland, or abroad, than ; Nixon, m.d. 
the degrees of mere local or provincial institutions. 

What is your opinion upon that point?— I think the 
value of a University degree depends entirely upon the 
provision which the University makes for granting that 
degree. If it secured a high standard of curriculum, 
if it secured a high standard of examination, in a very 
few years the degrees of that University, although of a 
lccal character, would be valued, and would be useful 
to those who obtained them. Everything depends upon 
the University itself. 

3269. And the character it makes for itself ? — Yes.. 

3270. You know a good deal about the Medical 
Schools of Dublin and Belfast. Do you anticipate that 
it would be possible for these two institutions to work 
harmoniously in the future under a common teaching 
University? — That is to have Belfast College and the 
new endowed college in Dublin in connection with one 
University? 

3271. Yes, with a single University ?— I am afraid, 
my lord, that the same friction that has arisen of late 
in connection with the examinations and the appoint- 
ment of Examiners, would be sure to crop up again, 
and that you would have the Senate of the University 
impeded in its action so as to satisfy the different 
Examiners’ claims, and the claims of the different in- 
stitutions. I do not think it would work satisfac- 
torily. 

3272. You think such a solution would not be re- 
garded as final and satisfactory in Dublin? — That is 
what I have stated. 

3273. We have had some evidence, too, that it would 
scarcely be regarded as final for the future in Belfast? 

— Yes. . ■ ,, 

3274. Mr. Justice Madden.— In discussing the ques- 
tion of founding an endowed college for Catholics in 
connection with the Royal University, you said it would 
be, to some extent, and for the present, satisfactory to 
Roman Catholics? — Yes. 

3275. I suppose, if you regard it purely from an 
educational point of view, without having regard to 
the question of finality, it has some advantages ?— It 
would have advantages. 

3276. While fully recognising the advantage at 
finality, if- you can attain it, would you, as a gentle- 
man who has given attention to such matters, agree 
with me when I say that finality is not always attain- 
able in legislation ?— T quite asree with von ; anrl I 
would recall a statement made by Lord Salisbury, who 
stated that the time for legislation by great measures 
has passed, and that great questions can only be dealt 
with piecemeal. 

3277. There is something to be said for the proposi- 
tion that statesmen, in many cases, can only provide 
for the present needs of the day, so far as circum- 
stances permit, leaving the question of finality to be 
settled by time? — Yes. 

3278. In answer to Lord Ridley, you made a state- 
ment that I would wish to give you an opportunity of 
correcting. Speaking of the University of Dublin, you 
stated that all the members of the Senate were Pro- 
testants. I think you meant all the Senior Fellows- 
who are the members of the Board ? — Yes, I meant that. 

I am obliged to you for correcting me. 

3279 In order to make your answer quite intelligible,.. 
let me state that there are three bodies that have been, 
spoken of. These three bodies are the Senate, which 
you have described ; the Council, which is also a govern- 
ing body of the University, dealing with the regula- 
tion of studies, and with the appointment and duties 
of Professors. That body is not exclusively Protestant, 
although the third, the governing board of the College, 
is. But you are aware that there is nothing m the 
constitution of the University now that secures its 
being Protestant in the future ?— Had the Catholics 
used the University from the first, I think by this time 
many Catholics would have been members of its govem- 

^3280. ^Tliere is nothing to secure that it should be. 

Protestant in the future ?— Nothing whatever. 

3281. If the Catholics had come in twenty-five years 

ago they would have established a great claim for re- 
presentation on the Board now?— Quite so ; an irresis- 
tible claim. , . . , , , , 

3282. I ask you these questions m order to get a clear 
conception of your suggestion with regard to a Umver- 

2 D 
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sity. You say tliat you do not want a Catholic Uni- 
versity, but a University bearing the same relation to 
Catholics that the University of Dublin bears to Pro- 
testants ?— Yes, distinctly. ...... 

3283. But surely you would not be content witn a 
University for Roman Catholics, without some provi- 
sion, either in the Statutes, or by the necessary opera- 
tion of certain influences, which would ensure a Catho- 
lic majority on the governing body?— I think if you 
started a University with a Catholic constitution, you 
would have such an enormous number in a short space 
of time of Catholic graduates that that would be quite 
sufficient to maintain the Catholic character of the 
University, and carry down its traditions as such, in 
the same way as the traditions are carried down in 
Oxford and Cambridge by the Anglicans, without there 
being anything in the Statutes. 

3284. You regard it as essential to the University 
which you contemplate, that, whether by positive enact- 
ment in the Statutes, or by the operation of such influ- 
ences as you have described, the governing body should 
be essentially Catholic? — Certainly. 

3285. So I understood you ? — Certainly. 

3286. Sir Richard Jebb.— You have suggested that 
the Queen’s College, Belfast, might become the nucleus 
of a revived Queen’s University? — Yes. 

3287. And you consider that the best way of dealing 
with it? — I think so. 

3288. Mr. Justice Madden-.— I omitted a question of 
some importance. I see you were present at a meeting 
of the Medical Association, a report of which I have 
here, in the year 1899. I am not going to refer to your in- 
teresting speech on that occasion, but to a speech which 
was made by the late Professor George. FitzGerald, 
a man of European reputation, who had devoted 
a great deal of attention to educational questions. He 
was a member of the National Board, and for too short 
a time a member of the Intermediate Board. Can you 
tell me whether this extract correctly represents what 
he said? “When one considered the immense sums of 
money which were being spent in providing the best 
means of education in other countries, one could not 
help thinking that there was a considerable risk of 
University Education and of higher education in Dub- 
lin being left behind. He would himself, personally, 
welcome very much the institution of what had been 
suggested as a large new college of University rank 
founded in the city of Dublin — an independent institu- 
tion, founded so as to be acceptable to a large number 
of his fellow-countrymen, who found that they could 
not conscientiously use the advantages provided for 
them by the University of Dublin. He would expect such 
a University College would start on the most modern 
lines, and would stir up the older institutions by a 
more vigorous life, by the competition and example of 
a younger and more energetic rival ” ? — Yes, I think so. 

3289. Although you might go somewhat further, you 
would adopt these words as far as they go? — Yes, cer- 
tainly. 

Mr. Justice Madden. — I wish to have that passage on 
the notes. Unfortunately we cannot have Professor Fitz- 
Gerald before us. 

3290. Sir RiciiAnn Jehb. — Y ou tolkl us that yon 
thought the Queen’s College, Belfast, might with ad- 
vantage become the nucleus of a new Queen’s Univer- 
sity. We have heard the opinion expressed that the re- 
storation of a Queen’s University as a Northern Uni- 
versity is practically impossible at present, and is not 
likely to become possible in the near future, for this 
reason, among others, that there would not be enough 
students for it. Can yon judge how far that opinion is 
well founded? — No, Sir Richard, I have not any special 
information upon that point. If that were so the solu- 
tion would be to make Belfast College a College of the 
University of Dublin, and give the funds that would 
be necessary for the establishment of a University in 
Belfast to the University of Dublin to compensate it 
for any loss it might sustain by accepting Belfast as 
.another college. 

3291. Have you any reason to think that such a pro- 

-posal would be accepted by the University of I>ublin, 
•of which the consent, I presume, would be necessary? — 
I have no claim to speak in any way for the University 
•of Dublin, but I have heard it mooted. I mentioned 
the matter to the late Rev. Dr. Haughton, and he 
stated that ’’t was altogether a matter of pounds, 
shillings, and pence ; and of the Junior Fellows’ in- 
come. . 

3292. We will assume for the sake of argument that 
\t is impossible to found a Northern University, and 
impossible. 'to carry out the second proposal to which 


you have ]ust referred : what would have to . 
then? Do you not think that the fact of Q U JS 
lege, Belfast, being left in isolation would bat 
serious difficulty in the way of adopting that sol If 5 
which you would prefer— the reformation of the I! 
University and its transmutation into a Uni • 
such as would be acceptable to Catholics?™!? 
it is part of that proposal, as you ham* . 
before us, that Cork College should be a conrfh, 11 


College of the Reformed Royal University and^ 
Galway College should be an Associated cJllege k 
suining the impracticability of the two methods of d ■ 
ing with Belfast which you have referred to canv- 
suggest how that difficulty can be overcome ?~I ttm? 
Sir Richard, you would have to maintain the R^i 
University more or less, as it is with a modification? 
quiring collegiate training from all the Colleges of •£ 
University, giving an autonomous form of governing* 
to each college, and letting each college distribute & 
prizes and exhibitions, and minimising as much as 
sible the work of the University itself in cornet 
with examinations, so as to lessen as far as possible tk 
sources of friction. 

3293. If that solution wore adopted as being the get 
one that appeared practicable, do you think that tbs 
would satisfy the Catholic sentiment, or that such i 
solution of the question would still be liable to the de- 
fect to which you adverted in your evidence, tint i; 
would lack finality? — I think that would be the objec- 
tion to it ; that it would lack finality. 

3294. With regard to the autonomy of the colleges, 
you have pointed out a distinction between a fo 
slituent and an Associated College. Would you give 
autonomy to the same extent to both Constituent (V. 
leges and Associated Colleges ; and if not, what diffe- 
cnee would you make. ? — I am afraid that is a question, 
Sir Richard, upon which my information, as an eipa 
on education, is of a very limited character, and itsoiiK 
hardly enajile me to give an answer. I see that to 
might be some difficulties, but I do not think &; 
would be very grave ones. If you had Galway Cote 
a College in connection with the University, I would 
restrict its privileges, so that it should not hire tin 
same representation on the Examining Boards, la 
is not entitled to it ; but, I think, it should list 
form of government more or less complete in itself. 

3295. There is one question I should like to askabiffi 
the constitution of the governing body of a reform.-! 
Royal University. It/ should be a University f.? 
Roman Catholics? — Yes. 

3296. It would, I presume, be a primary condition 
that the majority of the governing body should be d 
the Roman Catholic religion? — Yes. 

3297. But, as I gather, you would not make it » 
necessary condition that all members of the govemii: 
body should be Roman Catholics ? — Certainly not 

3298. As the Graduate body might include otherstha: 
Roman Catholics, the representation of the Gradual* 
on the governing body of the University might possibly- 
in some cases, lead to the introduction on that govern- 
ing body of non-Catholics? — I think, bearing in 
the large number of the present members « 
the Royal University, it would not be strict..' 
fair to give all those members the right at < ® 
to eloct a large number of members to the Se*i» 
There should be a provision that only a certain nuuW 
of members of the Senato would be elected by convos- 
tion, until a lapse of years had occurred, by w - 
time the Catholics would have a fair reprKenta®- 
in -Convocation. You could not start at once by go®: 
Convocation the rights of all the Graduates « 
Royal University. You could not start by giving 
the power of nomination of the members of the 

3299. I have only one other question to art- “ 

have expressed an opinion unfavourable to the p® - 
of degrees by examination alone? — I have, an 
very strong upon that point. , 

3300. Do you think it would do to abolish ta j. 
tern of granting degrees merely by exammntw „ 
once ? Would you do it all at once, or would yo 

an interval? — An interval should be allowed 
who had already commenced their University 
finish it by examination alone. 

3301. You think that for some time to cofflo P 
should be made for those who want to obtain 

by examination? — Well, yes, for ia time. j, 

think it would be necessary to contm _ ^ 
Ireland for any lengthened period. 7t y ^ 
a 'provision for the three great _ daw* ' - e ^ 
country, I do not see that you require to ^ ^ 
special amrigemant'for granting degress up 
plan to persons who have had no collegia 
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whatever, but have simply crammdd up for a de- 
the possession of which only renders them more 
Contented after they have got it. . 

dl ^ 2 Then you would not make provision for the 
crimination of students who have not been at any col- 
K-I would not, subject to the reservations made. 

m 03. Supposing the old Queen s University should 
^revived would you leave to that University the 
fiction of examining students privately prepared?— 
£T would leave to the Belfast body to deal w. th 
vUa professor 'Botcher.— ‘I will confine myself to 
STimtma jou raised with regard to M.dieal ed»- 
radon There seem to be some problems m connection 
with this which do not arise in connection with Arts in 
the Royal University. The suggestions that you made 
„re on the basis, I think, that the Royal University, 
as an examining body, should continue to exist, and 
that there should be constituent colleges affiliated with 


5305. You expressed a rather strong opinion that each 
cf these constituent colleges should manage the great 
hulk of its own examinations?— Yes. 

5306 It has been suggested to us, as regards the Arts 
decree, that each of these colleges should be empowered 
to Conduct part of the examination for the degree in 
association with the Examiners of the University? — 

Y 3307. Do you think that is applicable also to degrees 
for Medicine? — I do. . 

3308. And to wbat extent— could you tell me a little in 

detail ? — In the first place, the colleges would only have 
a light to examine in connection with Medicine where 
they had a Medical school attached. I do not see any 
reason whatever why such colleges with those 
Medical schools attached to them, should not 

conduct the First University examination in Medi- 
cine, and the Second and Third examination, but not 
the Final. The way it would be done would be that 
the students would be examined by their own Pro- 
fessors in Anatomy, Physiology, Chemistry, Physics, 
Zoology, and Materia Meclica. 

3309. In Anatomy, Physiology, _ Chemistry, and 
Physics?— Yes, they would be examined by their own 
Professors, and the College Professor would have with 
him an Extern Examiner appointed by the University. 
This would be a guarantee to the University that 
the standard would be sufficiently high, and as the Ex- 
tern Examiner would go about to the different colleges, 
he could see that the examinations would be more or 
less uniform. I may mention that, in connection with 
our Medical Examination in the Royal University, 
really the standard is, to some extent, an impossible 
one for the average student. 

3310. I will come to that in a moment. I was going 

to ask you that question, for it is exactly what I wanted 
to elicit You would have an examination of this kind 
conducted jointly by the recognised colleges and by the 
Extern Examiner as representing the University. Do 
vou think that this plan would have the confidence of the 
Medical Profession ?— Yes, I think it is what is done in 
connection with the Colleges of the Victoria University, 
xhere examinations are conducted by the College Pro- 
fessors, in the presence of an Extern Examiner, ap- 
pointed by the University. _ _ , 

331L That is an important fact, and you think it is 
not likely to raise any irritating questions ?— Certainly 
not as regards the rival colleges in Ireland. 

3312. But in relation to the General Medical Coun- 
cil?— I think I can answer that question, because I am 
a member of the General Medical Council. It has 
never interfered with the examinations of the Colleges 
of the Victoria University, which are considered per- 
fectly satisfactory. Of course the examinations con- 
ducted by all the colleges in connection with the Uni- 
^isity of which I Bpeak, are high-class examina- 
hons, and scarcely comparable to the examinations 
conducted by the licensing bodies. I may mention that 
there is a proposition which a number of us on the General 
Medical Council favour very strongly, and which we 
would like to see carried out, as showing the import- 
aa ° 6 of University examinations in Medicine, as con- 
trasted with others — that there should be established 
a State examination in Medicine, which, would 

coiilucted by Examiners chosen from the various licen- 
sing bodies, and that the Universities should not give a 
degree in Medicine that would be registerable, that each 
university examination should be a Honour examina- 
tion, and not merely one that would qualify the men 
teto took it to practise. 

®13. In connection with the reform of the system 


of Extern Examiners you suggested, I think, something Dublin. 
to the effect that all the teachers should be put on the $ ept . 27, 1901. 
Examining Board ? — I think that would be only fair. — 

3314. How would that work out ? Would it mean under Sir Christopher 
some such plan as you have sketched, that each College Nixon, m.d. 
Professor should ipso facto be an Examiner in conjunc- 
tion with Extern Examiners ?— It would work out al- 
most as a matter of routine. Take the subject of Ana- 

•tomy. You have four Examiners appointed by the Uni- 
versity, one the Professor in the Catholic University 
School, arid one in each of the three Queen’s Colleges 
in Belfast, Cork, and Galway. It would be the same in 
Physiology. They would constitute the members of the 
Examining Boards, and these members would represent 
the colleges in an equal proportion. If a student pre- 
sents himself for examination from Cork, let it be ar- 
ranged that he is examined by his Teacher from Cork, 
with an Extern Examiner appointed by the University. 

3315. I do not see how that works in with the plan of 
utilising the colleges? — I was talking of altering the 
present system. 

3316. That is what I want to bring out? — That would 
not be necessary in the case of the colleges conducting 
their own examinations. 

3317. These are two distinct and mutual exclusive 
solutions ? — Yes. 

3318. Taking the scheme which you propose, you 
would put all teachers on the Examining Board. 

Would not that make it a very unwieldy Board? — It 
would be a very expensive one. 

3319. Would that not lead to an undue preponder- 
ance of such colleges as could afford to add to their 
teaching staff— each addition to their staff means a new 
Examiner? — Yes ; but the subjects are strictly limited 
to the University curriculum, so you cannot have more 
than one teacher for each subject. 

3320. The subjects are extremely numerous, and all 
the colleges do not teach all the subjects? — No. 

3321. Is there not a crux as to the Clinical exami- 
nation in the Royal University? — As I understand 
it, the Medical students who go up for their Clinical 
examinations have to come to the Dublin hospitals. 

There is a complaint or grievance that the cases which 
they are called upon to examine are cases which are 
familiar to a certain number of Medical students in 
Dublin, hut sometimes quite unfamiliar to the 
Belfast student trained in his own city? — That 
is not a consideration that, really, the University can 
take cognizance of. The University is not- bound to 
consider the peculiar interests of a special college as 
opposed to the interests of the University itself. The' 
interests of the University are that the men wlio_ pre- 
sent themselves for these examinations shall he highly- 
trained, and it is impossible that those students can 
get a high class training in Clinical work in 
some of the provincial colleges, and they must 
come to Dublin. It is to their advantage, to come to- 
Dublin, and it is an advantage to the University that 
they should come to Dublin. As regards the difficulty 
in connection with the Clinical examinations, that is 
a thing that has worried Examining Boards every- 
where. What is done in London is, that a number of 
patients are drafted, on the morning of the examina- 
tion. from the large London hospitals, with their .500 or 
600 beds, and those patients are put into a building on 
the Thames Embankment. A patient is brought into- 
the examination hall, and the students examine that 
patient, and, no doubt, the Examiners have facili- 
ties there of preventing the students knowing the cases. 

I do not think that there is very much importance 
to be attached to the student knowing merely the name 
of the disease which the patient is suffering from. X 
have, over and over again, reiected men who made a 
right diagnosis of a case, and I have passed men who- 
were totally wrong in their diagnosis, because the value • 
of a clinical examination is not in a student making a 
correct "shot” as to tbe name of the disease, but the- 
reasons he gives you for his diagnosis. 

3322. Not to go into details on these points, I only- 
wish to know what your answer would he to the objec- 
tion that we have heard here, at this table. — A patient - 
may be in a Dublin hospital, and a student, be- 
longing to a particular college in Dublin, has had the 
advantage of previonslv hearing about this Tare case. 

The students from Belfast have heard nothing of it 
before. Would your renly be to this effect : that an 
Examiner who is at all a sensible man would not 
count, such a failure as anv serious bar to pass- 
ing the student from the Northern city? — I do not 
th:- k you ought to assume that an Examiner, because 
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he is an Examiner, is bereft of commonsense. The 
Examiner in this particular case is a gentleman of 
' exceedingly sound judgment, most scrupulous in his 
r awards, and, I may add, that he is not connected as a 
teacher with any college in Dublin. 

3323. I would only ask about the Clinical examina- 
tions, whether this reform is at all possible — whether 
Clinical, as well as other examinations for the 
de"i-ee, ’should be conducted in both cities, ac- 
cording to the proposal which you have pre- 
viously made, that each college should carry on 
in its own city a certain number of its Medical ex- 
aminations? — iTes ; but then a University would have 
to take care that each city had sufficient facilities for 
conducting them. For instance, you have not got 
facilities for conducting a Clinical examination in 
Galway. 

3324. I am speaking, now, of Belfast and Dublin? — 
I would certainly allow Belfast to conduct its own 
Clinical examinations. 

3325. If that were allowed it might obviate some of 
the difficulties raised by Belfast as regards this ques- 
tion ? — It would. 

3326. There is one other thing, which I wish to put 
as briefly as possible, and it is in connection with the 
standard. You have already referred to the very high 
standard of the Royal examinations in Medicine. 
You pointed out that in two respects the standard 
is higher than that of other Universities, first, as re- 
gards Aids, owing to the fact that for a year after 
Matriculation an examination is required in those sub- 
jects, and secondly, that the standard in professional 
subjects is on much too high a level? — I think it is. 

3327. You think seriously that those two points 
deserve careful consideration? — I do; and what I 
think is, that we might with advantage have allowed 
our Medical undergraduates to have passed in groups 
of subjects. For instance, at the First Medical exami- 
nation, if a man qualified, I would allow him to 
pass in Botany and Zoology, although he did not pass 
in Chemistry and Physics. In the Second and Third 
examinations, if a man passed in Anatomy and Physio- 
logy, and failed in the other subjects, I would give 
him credit for having passed in those subjects. Then 
in the Final Degree examination, where a man is ex- 
amined in the three main subjects of Medicine, includ- 
ing Pathology and Mental Diseases ; Surgery, and 
Midwifery, in the Royal University, if a man passes 
some of the subjects he does not get credit for it, unless 
he passes in all. He will not get credit for any except 
in exceptional circumstances. I think that is a great 
hardship upon our students. 

3328. Professor Ewing. — I understand that you de- 
sire to preserve in your scheme for the new University 
some sort of historical continuity with the Royal Uni 
versity? — Yes. 

3329. Do you suggest that all the existing graduates 
from the Royal University should remain graduates 
of what you still call the Royal University? — If you 
establish a second University, to be called the Queen’s 
University, I would give them the option of attaching 
themselves to either. Some of the old Queen’s Uni" 
versity graduates would like to have the tradition main- 
tained of being connected with the Queen’s University, 
and I have no doubt that they would attach themselves 
to the new University in Belfast. 

3330. In that way you would get over the difficulty 
which might be raised, that graduates of the Royal 
University who, perhaps, became graduates on account 
of its secular character, would find themselves trans- 
formed into graduates of a University which was 
avowedly not secular ?— Yes. 

1 8U PP os f> if Royal University were recon- 
“ T . u P on ikat basis it would become essen- 
niversity suited to the requirements of Catho- 
r, C0lk Col \ e ? e would have to be reconstituted 
p° be a constituent part of that University ?- 
Certainly , you should reconstitute Cork College in 
such a way that it could be availed of by the people 
!t was rntended for viz. the Roman Catholics. P P 
_“ 32 - T ? the e T ent of having a federation of colleges 
W sHll - 11 } r °8 ard to examinations, 

!c1 f, d hy the link of an Examining Board 
what would be the position of Cork College?— I think 
hJp° U n alter the .constitution of Cork College you would 
Si* r* 1 revival L™ d 

3333. In that case you would recommend an entire 


alteration in its constitution? — Yes, there sh 
an alteration, to make it acceptable to fintwr l - ! 

3335. According to the federal scheme yon * 
have a college in Dublin and another in Cork k T : ' 
both of them the constitution would he K 
Catholic ?-Yes. 

3336. And the only College which would presert 
present secular character would be Queen’s rS* 
Belfast ? — But that College is not secular ; it is 
national to all intents and purposes. Its profess " ~ 
is Presbyterian, and the great bulk of its studentf - 
Presbyterians. I do not think you can regard it «T 
secular college. 

3337. Under thq federal scheme would you wm,- 
any alteration in the constitution of the Belfao 
lege?— That ought to be left to the Presbyteri®-. 
suggest ; I do not think we should meddle in anyafiai- 
except our own. Our affairs have been interfered 
and meddled witli by others, but we ought not to tale- 
lesson from them. 

3338. Professor Rhys.— W ith regard to the Mamie- 
tion system you distinguish, in Medicine, behwntL, 
Pass men and the men who go in for Honours?-!-; 
the examination is more rigid, and greater care i 
taken with regard to the examination for Honour; 
In the Pass examinations the Examiner only reads vj 
own paper, and the answers to his own questions, In- 
in the Honours examination the Examiners read ;! 
answers to all the questions. Each Examiner m-; 
marks, and then he compares with his fellows. 

3339. That refers to the marking, but I waivthinti- 
of your strictures on the impracticability of the ski- 
curriculum ?— I would not raise any objection to ti- 
higlier standard in connection with the Honours eiar.- 
nations. It is chiefly with regard to the Pass a- 
animation that I consider the curriculum is impracti:- 
able. With regard to the Honours examination, ha;- 
it as high a standard as you can. 

3340. Besides knowing all about the Medical eiani 
nations you have had a long acquaintance with otk 
examinations, for instance, in Arts. You have te 
a member of the Senate since 1877?— Yes. 

3341. Did a Memorandum, addressed by certain leas- 
ing educational ladies, come under your cognizance is; 
1895?* — It was addressed to the Standing Commifc 
of the Royal University. I recollect the memorial 

3342. They advanced very serious objections to fi> 

way the examinations were carried on, in that man- 
rial. They state, for instance, that very lately tie- 
have found a very large number of able and indii- 
trious students who have failed unaccountably to vi 
Honours and Degrees, while on other occasions state 
of much lower merit obtained Honours. Then they 
on to state some very obvious objections to the way fe 
examination was carried on. They state, in tk 
memorial, that large and important parts of fe 
course were not examined in at all, and that qnesfe 
were set on books not included in the course. Do life . 
objections still stand? — I know the Standing Ga- 
rni ttee carefully considered them, and did not see at; 
ground for interfering with the examinations, k 
every University where examinations are carried a 
there will always be these objections. The man «• 
does not pass in Anatomy thinks he was rejected tr- 
eatise he does not know of some particular nenti' 
some new-fangled notion. It is always easy to cm®* 
and find fault. I recollect That memorial distinct?- 
and I do not think, on investigation, there were kicj 
sufficient grounds for interfering with the method 
conducting the examination. That, however, is a Bit- 
ter you can elicit more fully from the Examiners tns- 
selves in those subjects. . • 

3343. What are the objects of the examinations _• 
the Royal University? Are they to test whether • 
candidate is up to a certain standard, or are they 
intended to decide whether he has won some pn» 
a competition? — I think it is both. _ . .. « 

3344. Do you think that is practical ?— We try »- 

all events, though we may not have succeeded. . . 

3345. Do you think it is practical?— I tb®* 

system of giving a University degree andbniren^ 
prizes without ensuring collegiate training is a 
one. _ t . 

3346. Do you think that the competitive ® f 
and the examination to test whether the oa® • 
are up to. a certain standard ought to be kept 

3347. I have in my mind what is done in 

or less. We are supposed to have a certain s ■ 
and when men are up to that standard they are r 
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^rtain class. If it is a case of competition for Uni- 
* ^Scholarships there has to be a separate exami- 

. ? Yes • but that is done here. 

J ’ a 3348 I gathered that you tried to get both tilings 
i^Tbv the same examination ?-Perhaps I have con- 

S my meaning "ongl,. Ta S- ■ 

Honours’ examination m connect™ with Medicine. 
Vmi have for that a special and distinct examination, 
toll paper and oral ; but in estimating the marks the 
taidiiate who has passed, and presented himself for 

Honours examination, gets half his Pass marks 
1 Id to his Honour marks. You have the special 
lamination for each for Pass and Honours, but you 
make use of the marks in both. ...... 

3349 Lord Ridley.— Do I understand that the mail 
tong up for a Medical degree goes up for Pass as welt 
^ Honour examinations ?— He must pass first, before 
lie can present himself for the Honours. 

5550. The Pass gives him his degree ? — Yes ; it gives 
him tlie right to go up for Honours. 

3550a. If he is good enough to get Honours, surely 
lie must be good enough to pass?— He cannot go in for 
Honours until he has passed the ordinary Pass exami- 
nation. That is the system adopted. If a man does 
not reach a certain standard, he will not be allowed to 
UK-sent himself for Honours. 

‘ 3351. Professor Rhys.— B ut every man who comes 
„p to a certain standard should be acknowledged as 
having done so? — But there is a competition to reach 
that, standard. You cannot get rid of the competitive 
element altogether. , . . _ , 

3352. One of tlie complaints m this memorial is that 
ik-ie is a laxity about the standard of the examina- 
tion ?— I think you will find that that is hardly correct. 
With regard to the Honours standard, in conferring 
Honours we always refer back to the marks which have 
leen given at previous examinations, and we try to 
maintain a fairly uniform standard. 

5353. That you did not maintain a fixity of the 
standard is what is complained of in this Memo- 
vanium ? — But is what is stated there true? I do not 
think we can be charged with not trying to maintain a 
fixity of standard. 

3354. Professor Lorrain Smith. — There is one point 
upon which I think you will allow me to correct your 
statement. You mentioned that the only two colleges 
in the Royal University which had made provision for 
the special teaching of Pathology were the University 
College and Belfast?— I know there was a temporary 
arrangement with regard to Galway, but I have not 
h ard that they have established a Chair in Cork. 

3355. They have not established a Chair, but I un- 
derstand that they have a permanent member of the 
staff who gives his whole time to the subject. Another 
point which you emphasise is the falling oS in tho 
number of the students ? — The unpopularity of the Royal 

3356. I think it has been proved that this is due to 
tlie difficulty of the examinations? — I presume it is, 
partly. 

3357. You were asked about the friction which has 
arisen in regard to the examinerships in tlie Medical 
fi-nartment ?— Yes. 

3358. The President of the Queen’s College, Belfast, 
was asked this question, and he said that, owing to 
the action of the Senate, the friction had disappeared ? 
—I think it would be better to say that it was smoulder- 
ing, for a little thing would revive it again. 

3359. "What I wanted to suggest is this : the arrange- 
ment of examinations? (Witness). — Pardon my in- 

w rruption, but I feel bound to say that no friction m 
■ onnection with Belfast originated with the President 
"f that College, for nothing could be more harmonious 
hen his action during the time that I. have 
k-en a member of the Senate. Tlie Senate is one 
'f the bodies I am always proud of, because you meet 
members there of different religious views ; and we 
‘iave never had the slightest element of friction amongst 

3360. Would not the system of Examiners sug- 
gested make friction impossible practically ?— It ought 

make friction impossible, but still it might 
■e possible sometimes. I think the friction arises 
n connection with the distribution of the prizes, 
urn the rivalry of the colleges, when the Pass 
isfe are published in the journ als, where comments are 
jnade as to the wonderful success of one college over 
% other. 

3361. I understood that it was in the distribution 
if the Examinerships that you had isolated some of the 
‘ lieges? — With regard to these two colleges in Cork 
‘ud Galway, have they established a reasonable claim 
■o be represented in the University? Can Cork or 


Galway, with their comparatively small Medical DUblix. 
Schools, claim to have an equal representation to $ epL 27 1901. 
Queen’s College, Belfast, in the University ? ‘ — - 

3362. I admit the argument ; the claim is put Sir Christopher 

forward, apart from the number of students? — Yes. Nixon, m.d. 

3363. I will pass to another point. I am not quite 
clear as to the extent to which you admit the course 
in Medicine in the University should be simplified. 

Let me put a point which has been put before us in 
evidence. There are three examinations in Physics. 

There is the Matriculation, the First University, and 
the First Medical. It has been suggested that the ex- 
amination in Physics might be terminated in the 
Matriculation examination, which could be made 
equivalent to the result obtained by this cumbrous 
mechanism? — You could not do that, for this reason: 
the General Medical Council make certain regulations 
with regard to the first year of Medical studies, and it 
lays down amongst those requirements that an exami- 
nation must be passed in Physics. The four subjects 
are Botany, Zoolcgy, Chemistry, and Physics, and 
it would not be possible, adhering to tlie rules of the 
General Medical Council, that a man could be done 
with Physics after Matriculation. 

3364. We seem to have an excess of that subject? — 

Yes, that is quite admitted. Tlie question has been 
before tlie Council to put those subjects outside the 
Medical curriculum, which, in iny opinion, ought to be 
done. 

3365. One other question. The multiplication of 
Universities has been suggested as bearing upon the 
subject — that we should have a State examina- 
tion in Medicine. If you multiply Universities you 
make the institution of these State examinations more 
likely? — It would have a tendency in that direction, 
and it would be a useful tendency. 

3366. You object to a federal University? — I do; 
because of the great difficulty there is in representing 
conflicting interests on the governing body. 

3367. But tlie University you have to propose is prac- 
tically a federal University ?— The University I have 
proposed is a University in the direction of a pro- 
fessorial University. 

3368. But it is essentially federal?— To a certain ex- 
tent it is, inasmuch as you have colleges not in the 
same locality in connection with it. You cannot have 
a purely professorial University in Dublin, Cork, and 
Galway, and it is really a mixture of both. 

3369. With regard to the Presbyterian character of 

the Northern University, I think you said that you 
would not increase it?— I think it is fairly well repre- 
sented. _ , , . 

3370. You would not make it more Presbyterian than 

it is at present ? — I should say not ; but it is a matter 
altogether for itself. ,, u. 

3371. You understand that the people of the North 
deny that it is in any sense Presbyterian ?— Yes, but 
certainly facts tell against that view. 

3372 Dr. Starkie. — You told Professor Rhys that 
it was the endeavour of the Standing Committee of the 
Royal University to preserve a uniform standard tor 
Honours? — I think so. , _ ,. . , 

3373. In what way do they attempt it?— I think the 
examinations are conducted in a uniform manner. 

Also in the distribution of marks, which are kept up 
to a certain uniform standard. 

3374 Is there a fixed number of marks for first class 
and second class respectively?— You must bear in mind, 

Dr. Starkie, that I do not appear here as an expert in 
connection with the Arts Department of the University. 

The time that I have given to the Standing Committee 
and to the Senate has been chiefly in connection with 
my own line. I do not pretend to be a University 
expert in any way, so that I cannot give you as full 
and accurate an explanation m connection with Arts 
examinations as I think would he useful for the pur- 
-popes of the Commission. . , . 

3375. Your main objection, as it seeems to me, to 
the alternative solution which you suggested for the 
reconstruction of the Royal University with autono- 
mous colleges in connection, was on the ground of ate 
lacking finality 1 — Yes, and that it would probably lead 
to difficulties in working, and friction, such as has 
arisen lately in connection with Belfast. 

3376. But supposing that the Senate of the 
University should not have the very extended powers 

of patoatioii should bo ol equal value lot correspond- 
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ing degrees, though not necessarily m the same subjects 
of examination. Supposing that the Central Council 
of Education has only these powers, and, m addition, 
the appointment of extern Examiners ; and supposing 
that almost complete autonomy should be left to the 
colleges, so that they should hold their own ex- 
aminations with the assistance of a few ex- 
tern Examiners ; and that the teachers of these col- 
leges should examine their own pupils, and that prizes 
and Honours should be awarded to the students attend- 
ing each college, not in competition with other colleges 
outside— I put it to you whether that solution would 
differ very much from your first proposal of two 
Universities, because the system I suggest would mean 
practically two Universities under the mask of one? — 
"Would the University you propose, which is merely a 
council, be a University at all? There is one thing 
which you left out as proposing a solution of the ques- 
tion. I presume that you mean that there would be a 
college for Catholics endowed? 

3377. Certainly? — It would be a great boon to Catho- 
lics, of course, and I am perfectly sure that the Catho- 
lics would accept it ; but I do not think that the insti- 
tution which you propose would be, strictly speaking, 
a University at all. 

3378. As a practical man, do you not think that, 
although that University would not resemble Oxford 
or Cambridge, still a certain amount of uniformity 
would be preserved by means of the central body, and 
the presence of extern Examiners? A single Univer- 
sity would obviate certain objections. It is well known 
to you that public feeling in the North of Ireland 
has set very strongly against two Universities? — But, 
Dr. Starlde, do you not think that public feeling 
has been worked up with a special object? 

3379. I do not deny that ; but do you not think that 
this popular opposition may have a very strong effect 
upon those who have the power of proposing legislation ? 
—There will be the greatest difficulty in dealing with 
it on that account. 

3380. This University would be controlled by 
a General Council of Education., which should 
have supervisory powers to see that the stan- 
dard of education was maintained, and to satisfy 
public opinion as to the bona fide character of the de- 
grees? — I would go so far as to say that it would be 
a boon to Roman Catholics. I do not think that it 
•would he as satisfactory as the two Universities, for 
the reasons I have mentioned. 

3381. Perhaps either of the solutions you propose 
would be ideally preferable, but we have to consider what 
is practical? — I think the scheme you propose, of 
having this Central Council that you call a University 
next to the settlement I propose, would, perhaps, bo 
ihe one most acceptable to Protestants. 

3382. Would it seem to you that it would be a much 
easier scheme than the others ? — If that be so, then pass 


rity of my friends. Some people would object , 
the ringing of the College bell there. ^ 4 

3386. It is your own experience I want?— I j— 
saw anything that hurt my feelings as a Catholic h 


3383. I am asking your opinion? — I will not go fur- 
J her than to say that after the scheme that I suggested of 
having a democratic Catholic University, or a Uni- 
versity for Catholics ; then I think the scheme which 
you suggest would be the best. 

3384. You quoted the Bishop of Limerick, to the 
effect that what the Catholics wanted was a Univer- 
sity in which the tone should not be “ positively offen- 
sive” to Catholics? — Yes. 

3385. Tii at statement would imply that institutions 
r.roviding higher education at present have a tone that 
is “ positively offensive ” to Catholics. You are a 
rraduate of Trinity College, and your son has been 
♦here. Is it your opinion that the tone there is “ posi- 
tively offensive ” ? — It is to some, but not to the majo- 


tlie University of Dublin while I was there.' 


3387. You said a good deal as to the constitution of 

the new college and as to its tone. You approved of 
the abolition of tests of all kinds, and in fact T0 ., 
wish to have a college as open as Trinity ColW k 
open ? — Yes. ” 

3388. It has been suggested to us that the tone of 
Trinity College lias been created by the undergraduates 
and not by the governing body ? — That ought to he the- 
case in every University. 

3389. It has been suggested that Catholics might 
have altei-ed that by capturing Trinity College. If the 
new college for Catholics is as open as Trinity Coll™ 
is it not possible that Protestants may be attracts! to 
it, and thus create an atmosphere which would he by- 
no means Catholic? "Would you therefore exclude Pro- 
testants ? — Certainly not. Let them come in and tab 
prizes, and we will welcome them. We have at our 
School of Medicine a number of ladies who are nearly 
all Protestants. 

3390. Mr. Wilfrid Ward. — A question has teen 
raised as to whether the University should be called 
denominational or not? — Yes. 

3391. You would be satisfied with having it started 
with a predominantly denominational governing body? 
— Yes. 

3392. And be content to leave it to the natural force 
of circumstances to keep a sufficiently strong Catholic 
element in it? — I would not go so far as Mr. Courtney 
in his conception of a University, to have all the vacan- 
cies on the Senate filled up by Convocation. I think 
there should be certain restrictions with regard to ap- 
pointments. For instance, I think the Bishops, vho 
have been asserting the right of their Church to haw 
a certain control as regards faith and morals, should 
have a representation on the Senate. They don’t ask 
a large representation, but of a body consisting, say, of 
thirty or thirty-five members, I understand they 
would be satisfied to have a representation of five. 
And then, again, I think you should have the faculties 
represented. So if you had the Crown represented, 
and the Bishops, and the faculties, I think the bulk of 
the Senate should be elected by Convocation, and let 
the University take its chance as to whether it will 
have this Catholic atmosphere maintained or not. 

3393. I want to get at the principles involved At 
all events, you would consider, to_ a large extent, ftst 
the very causes which make it desirable that the 
sphere should he predominantly Catholic — namely, the- 


sphere should he predominantly C- .. 

large proportion of Catholics which the Univeraty 
would have to educate — would, in fact, make the at- 
mosphere and the governing body continue to b 0 Utno- 
lie ? — A continuity of the same causes, and a continuur 
of the same spirit in the University as when it started. 

3394. I will try to illustrate my meaning by a 
parallel. It will be admitted by all it would not ce 
desirable that the atmosphere of the governm? 
of Trinity should be agnostic. The causes which 
it undesirable — namely, the fact that agnostic vi - 
would be uncongenial to the large majority of me 
of the College — would also prevent it from e 
coming sn, although the paper constitution wouw 
prevent it ?— I agree in this. I should like tobe,^* 
mitted to put in this paper referring to theaisti 
gained by the Professor of Chemistry of the Utu” 
University. As I have given the distinctions « «*» 

" " -ofessors of the Medical School I hand 


scientific Professors c 


The Witness withdrew. 


Michael 
Framis Cos 


The Commission adjourned for a short interval, and on resuming, ^ 

Michael Francis Cox, Esq., m.d., f.r.o.p.i., m.r.i.a., Member of the Senate of the Royal University 

have been, I believe, an in 
examined in Materia Med 


Ireland, 

3395. Chairman. — You are a Doctor of Medicine?— 
Yes, my lord. 

3396. And a Fellow of the Royal College of 
Physicians in Ireland? — Yes. 

3397. And a Senator of the Ro-yal University of Ire- 
land ? — Yes. 

3398. Axe you a practising doctor? — Yes. I have 

been practising these twenty-five years. 

3399. In Dublin? — I have been practising these 
twenty years in Dublin. 

3400. "When 
six years ago. 


examined. 

3401. And you 
Yes. I have 
Medical Jurisprudence. 

3402. You are a member or -one ^ V Yes. 

Finance Committee, arid Medical Oomnaxtt ijiurtr*' 

3403. I think you propose to prove hr way - . 

tion i.lia difficulties under which the Bom $ 

labour in your career?— I thought I might me 
as an example of many of my class, who ' J y j^t 

ilin. old-time Catholic University, before the men 

you appointed a Senator ?— ‘About of this University. There were many oi , ro f es sio» 
have risen to considerable distinction m t i 
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. nablie life — men f° r .example — if I might in- the fitness of Irish Catholics for University education, it ' ' 

a . 1 a few in this University — Dr. O’Carroll, a ells- would have done a great deal ; but, obviously the left- Sept. 27, 1901. 

s ; anc - h e d medical man ; and as an instance in public handed endowment, the underhand endowment of Uni- 7 — 

Mr. John Dillon. He was a surgeon and versity College has disadvantages, and seeming unfair- Michael 

f ’llnw- student of my own in the Catholic University, nesses, which should be set right, and which might be *™ nc “ Cll -' c > 

? * . particularly was a very scientific man. He got set right, I think, easily enough by' legislation- That 

highest Honours in Mathematics in the Catholic college has given an example, in many ways, of broad- ' ' ‘ ' " 

r-nivereity an Exhibition of £40 one year and a Gold mindedness and fairness in the fact that it has had '* 

Medal Dr. O'Carroll was a very distinguished student Protestant Professors, and that it has had Protestant 

f the old-time Catholic University. I might students, and that it has thrown open its doors to 

. 0 mention Mr. M'Ardle, an eminent surgeon, ladies, which it was the first to do amongst the Colleges 

and Mr. Gerald Griffin, Resident Magistrate. of Ireland ; and therefore it is scarcely possible to say — • 

Many of' us proceeded to a degree in the Catlio- I have no brief for the Jesuits — I am not a Jesuit stu- 

Ijc University as Arts students and we went dent — it is not possible to say that the Jesuits have 

through a period of, perhaps four years or more, not been in the forefront of education in Ireland. The 

studving there in the hope that some time or other University College has done a very great deal, but it 

the State would recognise the University, and our de- lias done very little compared with what it might have 

crees would be recognised so that we might be able to done, if it had proper Halls of residence, and if it could 

proceed to a degree without violating our convictions. bring the students together, as it should bring them to- 

Our convictions were very strong, and they were formed gather in numbers, so that they might profit from a 

honestly, arid they were not in any way forced 011 us true academic course. In the old Catholic University 

bv others. We held rather tenaciously to them. we thought, whether we were right or wrong, that the 

After a time we formed a club, which we called, oliief benefit we derived arose from the fact that 

cunningly, the C.U.I. Bono Club, for the benefit of the many of us lived in the University College— forty or 

Catholic University. We had interviews with Isaac Butt fifty in the Catholic University — and had a debating 

and others, and discussed the question of University society and other societies, where we pitted ourselves 

Education generally, and felt profoundly interested in one against the other ; and if that be seme of the ad- 

the entire question! We felt, unquestionably, a wrong vantages of academic education we b.nefited in a 

was done us by shutting us out from University educa- measure from the opportunities offered us. These op- 
tion and so strongly did we feel it, that in my own portunities have existed to a very slight extent, and it 

case’, arid in that of others, rather than go to the seems a crime — nothing short of a crime — to dwarf and 

Queen’s University or to Trinity College for a degree, cripple the brains and the minds of the CMholic people 

some of us" went to the London University, which was of this country. The question has been agitating us, 

open and non-sectarian. I matriculated there myself, without going into remote times, for a very long time, 

thinking of going for Law, but, changing my mind and It is a historcal question for three hundred years. 

"oing for Medicine, as the course would have taken me Amongst the demands made by the famous Earl of 

too far afield, I decided to stay at home and go into Tyrone, when he waged war against Queen Elisabeth, 

hospital. There were other men I might instance. There was a demand for a University in Dublin. The 

was the Secretary of this University,, who got a degree demand is to be found in the Buccleuch and 

in the London University, on similar lines, because he Qneensberry Manuscripts. It was one of the con- 

would not enter Trinity or the Queen’s Colleges. There- ditions precedent to his laying down his arms, 

fore many of us suffered grave inconvenience arid ma- that a University should be granted to Ireland, and 

terial loss, and want of prestige, because from con- that demand made by him, and ever since by the ma- 

scientious motives we thought ourselves precluded from je.rity of the Catholic people of Ireland, has been 

availing ourselves either of the teaching in Trinity or again and again denied and refused, and has been de- 

the curriculum of the Queen’s Colleges. I myself had layed in a manner not consonant with the principles 

to do without) a degree for many years, a privation I of Magna Charts. It is worthy of note also that in 

felt very keenly indeed, and I may say honestly one of the middle of the eighteenth century the famous Bishop 

the reasons why I became connected with the Berkeley, who was one of the wisest and greatest of 

Royal University was that it might obtain for mankind, among his many Queries on the condition of 

me, as it did, through the courtesy of the Ireland, asked why it should not be possible to found 

Senate, the granting of an Honorary Degree, a Catholic College within the system of the University 

One feels one’s self on a different footing with of Dublin, equal to Trinity College, in the same manner 

other men who may not be professionally any better, as the Jesuits of Paris had allowed to he founded 

and looked down on unquestionably. I don’t wish to a college for the Protestants in the University of 

enter into anything that would be controversial, but the Paris. ' Many Catholics have often since thought 
Dublin University has had a great prestige, and grad- similarly, and it has been a matter of honest re- 
nates of it naturally occupied a better status than men gret — for we don’t desire the destruction of Trinity 

without any degree. And those who had no degree, and College — that Trinity College should be put outside 

yet knew they had gone through as severe a course and as the pale, that it should be fenced round by pali- 

honourable a course, felt themselves penalised for being sades, like the Pale in Ireland long ago, against the 

Catholics, and naturally resented that penalisation very Irish enemy, lest they might get over ; or that, like 

considerably. Then when after the lapse of time, many the fly in amber, it should be crystallised, instead of 

of us had got qualified, this Royal University was es- taking its place in the life of the country. Our only de- 

tablished, I felt it to be, for one, a makeshift, and I sire — my desire as a Catholic layman — is that the 

remember having a conversation with a distinguished Catholic people of Ireland — all the people of 

man, Mr Parnell, rather accusing him with having Ireland in fact — for we are as anxious for 
given away the case in accepting the Royal University at the well-being of others as we are of our own — should 
me time. He explained how he had been induced against have an equal right to education, and an equal oppor- 
bis better judgment at the time to put his name on the tunity to be educated. These are the general views 

back of the Royal University Bill, and I felt if he had which I have always held on the question ; without any 

given such opposition to the measure — perhaps I was desire for the pre-eminence of any one parti of the 

wrong— as was possible that he might have got rela- country over tire other, or any section of the country 

lively as good a measure as the Intermediate Education over the other. We don’t want to put Catholics in aposi- 

Act. The Royal was halting, insufficient, incomplete — tion of pre-eminence, we only want that reproach removed 

practically leaving the Catholics out very largely. It was which the Government has alleged, again and again, that 

really tire Queen’s University called by another educated Catholics cannot be had. For the Government of 

. na “ e ' and was not, as we had no endowed college the country to make us poor,. and taunt lis with our 

m Dublin or Ireland, available for Catholics. Catholics poverty ; to refuse us opportunities for getting educated, 

i? n ^ nue d t° labour under the same disadvantages and taunt us with our ignorance, is adding insult to in- 

tnat they had laboured under previously. The Jesuits — jury. Through the darkness of the Penal days we were 

J ’“ink it is to their credit, at a desperate moment — kept ignorant, perforce. We were felons if we got educa- 

Writ really was a desperate moment in the history of tion at home, and traitors if we went abroad to be 

nish education— undertook the Catholic University educated ; and we are really the heirs of the penal days 

oilege when it was in very low water. They put in that respect, arid we axe still penalised — negatively 

‘^^'ves in. the forefront of "the fight, and by strenuous now more than positively — but none the' less penalised 

of ? ej " a great deal to retrieve the fortunes because we. are Catholics in our own country. It is our 
6 “ay for the Catholics. They made it possible, right to hold our own religious opinions, as it is the 

least that a further demand should be made ; and that right of others to hold tiheirs. We 'cannot admit that 

large body of Catholic's in Ireland 'fit for Uni- we should be deprived of education because we honestly 

fiti , i, Education, an d eager for it, and capable of pro- hold by our own religious tenets. That others think 

ini? 1 l * : * or ^ t -* le Royal University had done noth- we should be satisfied does not concern uer. • We surely, 

” else except to demonstrate, as it had demonstrated, at least, have as much right to decide for ourselves as 
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Dbblw. j lflve to decide f or themselves. Liberty of con- 

JSept. 27, 1001. science is as sacred to us as to them, arid our con- 
— sciences may be as sensitive as theirs. Let them ap- 

Michael dIv their consciences to their own affairs, let them leave 


Franc 


i Cox, 


Esq., m.d , 


sciences may be as sensitive 
ply their consciences to their c 
us to determine what will satisfy our consciences. 
That is all I should ask to say on the general question 
of the disabilities affecting Catholics. 

3004. Is there anything further you want to mention 
to the 'Commission— This strikes me : Trinity College 
and the University of Dublin are excluded from the Com- 
mission’s Reference. Being excluded from the terms of 
the Commission, that is from the inquiry, we are put 
in this position, that in Dublin, leaving Trinity College 
and the University of Dublin out of sight, there is abso- 
lutely no provision whatever for University Education 
for men, except the provision that is provided by the 
University College. Now that provision is not ade- 
quate, and is not sufficient. It is utterly inadequate 
for tihe needs of the country at large, arid I think no 
stronger argument in favour of the necessity of having 
some proper provision for University Education for 
Irish Catholics in Dublin can be afforded, than by the 
fact that Trinity College and the University of Dublin 
are left out of consideration. It emphasises our de- 
mand, I think, very strongly indeed, and makes our claim 
appear all the more striking and all the more just. If 
I might refer to the condition of the country generally, 
and to the other colleges in Cork arid Galway — I think 
we may leave Belfast to take care of itself— Cork and 
Galway have been, if I might say, sterilised. They hove 
been largely useless under the present regime. Galway 
has produced some notoriously able men, but it has cer- 
tainly not catered for the wants of the province of 
Connaught. That province, while being one of the 
most Irish, is also the poorest in Ireland, and it should 
be no part of our programme to desire the destruction 
of Galway College, but rather its preservation and its 
extension, possibly on other lines than at present. The 
same argument would apply to 'Cork. Cork has not 
done tire work that might be expected of it, and under 
a proper scheme Cork may be expecteid to take a very 
forward place in the University system in Ireland. 
It would be, of course, a matter for' consideration how 
far these institutions should be remodelled, but as 
centres of light and leading, and of enlightenment gener- 
ally for the provinces of Connaught and 'Munster, there 
is urgent necessity for their continued existence, under 
improved conditions. As I say [Belfast, is so capable of 
minding itself, whilst we wish it nothing but prosperity 
and success, it is unnecessary for me to suggest any- 
thing with regard to it. 

3405. Most Rev. Dr. Heaxy. — I don’t wish to trouble 
you with many questions, but it is important to have 
Catholic lay gentlemen like yourself to give expression 
to your opinion before this Commission, and those 
general views you have so clearly and admirably ex- 
pressed ; but at the same time it is not convenient for 
us to multiply witnesses, and with a view, perhaps, of 
enabling the Commission to some extent, at least, to 
dispense with this multiplication of lay witnesses, I 
will ask you merely this question, whether you are 
satisfied or not that the sentiments you have expressed 
are really the sentiments of all those gentlemen who 
went through the same experience as yourself, who 
suffered in the same way, who were imperfectly edu- 
cated in the same way, who had tried to make up for 
those deficiencies, and who at present occupy distin- 
guished positions throughout the country — don’t you 
think you really express the sentiments of them all ? — 
I think I do. I think I can speak for them. Many 
of them are personal friends of my own. I have not, 
I know, expressed those opinions so well as some of them 
could, but I have expressed honestly and justly their 
views on the general question. 

3406. Professor Rhys. — 15-Puil ‘Sae-oitje agan?— Uu 
Saeriitge asam. 

3407. What do you think of the Celtic movement of 
which one hears so much now — I mean, in so 
far as it may have a hearing on the questions under 
our consideration ? — When I was a student in the 
old Catholic University, the famous O’Curry had 
recently died, but the memory of his name was fresh, 
and under that inspiration I devoted myself a good 
deal to Irish, studying as best I could “ The Manners 
and Customs,” which were then passing through the 
press, and his lectures on “The Manuscript Materials 
of Irish History." I had the privilege of the acquaint- 
ance of a man who was an honour to Irish education 
and Ireland generally in intellect — that is, the late Pre- 
sident of the Queen’s College, Cork, Professor Sullivan, 
famous as a linguist, and in many fields. 


3407a. Was he the author of the introductory . i 
to O’ Curry’s lectures ?— Yes. 0rj 

3408. I knew him. Well, proceed?— He was 
remarkable man. He would have been remarkin''- 5 
any country, at any time. I had the honour of hi 18 
quaintance, and I was examined by him and Cr 
dinal Moran in Irish. I liad^ a peculiar experien^ 
.and i 


may mention. I was rather fond of li 
was fortunate enough one year to get an ExfchitiT . 
£30 in Classical Languages— Greek and Latin-aS 
the same time in English Language, Literature Vi 
History, and in Irish Language, History, and LitV 
turn, and for two successive years I won them I 
the only one who competed for both— in Irish L^ 1 
guage, and English Language History. I mention t)V 
not for any personal glorification, but it shows tlr V 
was no antagonism in my mind as to the literatures rf 
both countries, but that one may succeed in the on- 
and succeed in the other. I had the privilege of b-in? 
examined by Cardinal Moran, and, by a strange coinn. 
deuce, Father Delany mentioned to me yesterday that 
he had come across the Cardinal’s report on my exami- 
nation. I have been acquainted with Irish all mv 
life. I was not a native-born Irish speaker. I haw 
always taken a profound interest in the labours of the 
Celtic scholars on the Continent, and of yourself sir 
who have done so much abroad for Irish studies It 
seems a disgrace that whilst so much was being der- 
by German scholars, and French scholars, and Welsh 
scholars for the elucidation of the past of Ireland, <> 
little was being done at home. Therefore, I thought :! 
a duty that we should do what we could towards eluci- 
dating the past history of our country. It is notorious 
that in a bygone time it was a glorious history in th? 
annals of the civilisation of Europe. A distinguished 
German scholar has shown conclusively that for several 
centuries the influence of Ireland on the civilisation of 
Europe was a predominant factor, and in the Courts 
of the Kaisers and Kings, the Irish missionaries wen- 
omnipotent. Anything which illustrates that is worthy 
of notice and attention, and I was happy to have had 
an opportunity at the first meeting of the Senate 
I attended, with Dr. Healy, O’Conor Don, and others, 
of proposing Dr. Douglas Hyde as Examiner in Irish 
here. I have always taken the very greatest inte- 
rest in the extension of Irish studies in Ireland, 
and in this University, and I was therefora per- 
sonally gratified when I was able, in co-operation with: 
others — with the approval of others — to have succeeded 
in getting established a Studentship in this Language 
in this Royal University quite lately. I spoke gene- 
rally from the historical, from the linguistic, and from 
the philological point of view, in what I said hitherto. 
With regard to the study of Modern Irish, one cannot 
exaggerate the importance of it. There are many 
habits of thought and turns of phrase which, from 
without, one never can get the key of. One can new 
succeed in knowing the Irish as a dead language^ 
one should know it as a living language. When di- 
spirit of the language has vanished and ceased to csk 
as a spoken tongue, much of its charm must be los- 
ancl I might be permitted to remind you of what is 'ft- 
known, that no less a person than the poet of P®_; 
Spenser, found an indescribable charm in Irish, 
in many Irish lays, which, he said, he had had tr 
lated for him during his famous Secretaryship in 
land, when he was singing the praises of "Die ta ^ 
Queen.” Bv means of Irish as it exists at pre'° •• 
largely in the West, in the South, in the North, « » 
in parts of the East of Ireland, a great light worid 
cast back on the ancient literature of Ireland, , 

as you know, is a great literature m every . 

feature of literature— great in extent, to an 
which is not believed by those who know littl ^ 
thing of the subject ; great, too, m tire them 
inspired it. I know a little of tire liter ahiTe - 

European countries, of English, and Classr ^ 

and I know bits of Irish literature,^ 
are quite worthy of being placed alo gs ^ 
literature of which we have knowledge. p. 

therefore, to elucidate and illustrate j 

place ' n tne 


ratirre in the first place, _ and --- , an 
place, to give a spirit, and an inspiratr° n i ^ fuch 


place, ro give a spirit, aim an i-r--- -- - , . f’W 
cupation to the youth of this country, an g, e j r 
them that they have no reason to be asjia . . t i CE 
of their poet hMo^, JHiaiJ ^ .1 


them that they have no reason t 
race or of their past history, I 
the extension of the movement 
the cultivation of Irish as a _ 'than 
guage. The tide is rising signer . ; sc( ,ar- 

oiie would have thought. Possibly Canute ^ tide, 

tiers were not more astonished at the rising 


spoken 
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mot ■« i‘ >v<i b f» “* ?.“? . of 

2? tide of the Celtto movement. The tide is using 
S eed sweeping still upward*. How high it may 
3, 1 do not know, bnt to me .it is an.omen of satis- 
£?«, that the people are taking an inters* in the 
of their race, and of their country, and of their 
fnimaee and I hope much benefit will arise from the 
cultivation of the language, and much healthful recrea- 
tion niav be afforded to many jaded minds, perhaps, 
from a Visit to Galway, Connemara. Donegal, or the 
outlying parts of the country. Many a vacation could 

filled by such a recreation. 

3409 I 'will not ask you any more questions, as you 
have given a full idea of what you think of the subject. 
Onlv just this: I wish to ask you if any new Univer- 
sity' founded in Ireland would be complete without 
a place for Celtic and Celtic Literature ?— Certainly 
not The part of Hamlet would be left out. 

3410. Professor Lorrain Smith.— It has been put be- 
fore us that the ideal of Medical knowledge involved 
in the Medical examinations instituted by the Senate 
is rather high for the needs of Ireland. T want to 
know your individual opinion? — That admits^ of two 
points of view. That the standard should be high was 
first thought necessary, in order to remove a prejudice 
which was inevitable, as against a new University, and, 
notoriously, the standard was pitched high as if 1 
n2T say so— the standard of the London University 
was pitched high— in fact, relatively speaking, too high. 
It was found necessary to lower it— the Matriculation 
examination was so high they had to lower it. The 
Senate has had, I may say, under its notice 
this fact, that many of our Irish students, 
many from the North of Ireland especially, 

have gone across to Scotland because they ob- 
tained qualifications, if not degrees, on easier terms 
in Scotland than in Ireland. Therefore, I think the 
sncgestion yon make is quite clear, and quite impor- 
tant. If the standard of Scotland be sufficiently high 
—and the Scotch being a shrewd people, as Dr. John- 


son and others thought, and knew their own business Dublin. 
well — one might think their standard sufficiently high. Scpt 27 j qoi. 
If that is so, our standards might be considered rather ' — 1 
to err on the side of elevation than of depression. T.f Michael 
the standard for Honours were left as it is, the Pass Francis Cox, 
standard might be considered to be higher than it needs M - D -> 

be. r.R.o.r.L, 


3411. It has been suggested that the courses might 
be developed more in the direction of the strictly Pro- 
fessional subjects? — I agree with that. I think it 
would be a matter of vital importance, if possible, as 
it is possible, to develop the practical side, rather than 
the theoretical side, because any of us engaged in prac- 
tice, or injieaching even, must recognise the fact that 
for a physician or surgeon the vitally important matter 
is that he should know his cases thoroughly well, that 
he should know human beings thoroughly well, and 
diseases well, rather than that he should know 
shifting theories well. If I may say so, many theories 
are put forward from day to day, even in Physiology 
and Pathology, which are scaffolding only, and fall 
down. Theories have to be learned carefully by 
students, although they may not stand the test 
of time ; but facts always stand the test of time, 
and what we want students to learn in hospitals is the 
facts of disease, and the application of remedies ; and 
if the University can extend these studies in the direc- 
tion of practice rather than theory, it would be a dis- 
tinct gain to the public weal, to the students them- 
selves, and to their patients. 

3412. Do you regard it as a weakness that Medical 

J ustifications should be obtainable in so many ways ? — 
think it is. I think the portals are too many. 

3413. "Would that argue, against the multiplication 
of Universities ? — It might not. It would rather argue 
against the multiplication of licensing bodies than 
Universities, which are not purely Medical Schools. 
There is much, fortunately, in the matter besides 
Medical studies. 


The Witness withdrew. 


Miss H. M. White, Lady Principal 

3414. Mr. Justice Madden. — You are the Lady Prin- 
cipal of Alexandra College, Dublin? — Yes. 

3415. You have for some time taken a warm interest 
in questions relating to the higher education of women ? 
—Yes, certainly. 

3416. You yourself received your education, or the 
completion of your education, in England? — Yes; at 
Nemham College, Cambridge. 

3417. Alexandra College was established some years 
ago. Tell us exactly how long ago it was established 
in the interests of the higher education of women in 
Ireland?— In 1866. 

3418. And it was incorporated in 1887 under the 
Educational Endowments Act? — Yes. 

3419. The Royal University is the only University 
in Ireland the degrees of which are open to women ? — 
Yes. We have tried, as you know, to get the degrees 
opened to us at Trinity College, bnt have been unsuc- 
cessful There was an agitation with that object in 
view carried on from June, 1892, to July, 1895, and 
I have a pamphlet here which gives an account of the 
struggle. 

3420. I think the account of the struggle would not 
he of importance for our present purposes. At present 
the Royal University, with which we are dealing, is the 
only University in Ireland open to women? — This 
pamphlet would show that we had done all we possibly 
could with regard to Trinity, and that for all practical 
purposes, it is closed to women. 

3421. It is not necessary to go into that question, 
Miss White, but the circumstance that the Royal Uni- 
versity is the only University open to women, gives you 
an interest in the continuance of that University? — A 
deep interest. 

3422. Is there a special necessity in Ireland for Uni- 
versity education open to women ? — Yes. A large num- 
ber of women of the upper and middle classes are de- 
pendent on their own efforts for their maintenance. 
There would probably not have been as many distressed 

Insh ladies ” if University education had been open 
to them, 

3423. A large number of women have got the 


, Alexandra College, Dublin, examined. 

degrees of the Royal University? — A very large 
number, and the statistics are rather interesting. 
In the Matriculation of 1897, 486 men matriculated, 
and 174 women — that is about 73 per cent, of men and 
26 per cent, of women. When that same class came 
to take B.A. degree in 1901 there were 84 men, or 59 
per cent., and 61 women, or 41 per cent. — that is to 
say, the percentage of men in Matriculation fell from 
73 to 59 per cent., while women increased from 26 per 
cent, to 41 per cent. Roughly speaking, to women were 
1 :3 at Matriculation, and 3:4 at B.A. 

3424. But, speaking generally, is it not the case that 
the number of women who take degrees is rapidly in- 
creasing? — Very much so. 

3425. I mean in the Royal University? — Yes. 

3426. And a very considerable number of women have 
not only taken degrees, but obtained high distinctions? 
— Yes. In proof of this I may be permitted to give 
the distinctions obtained by our College. The suc- 
cesses have been striking. We have gained two 
Studentships, the highest place in the M.A. degree, 
to which is attached a prize of £500 ; one Junior 
Fellowship, sixteen M.A. degrees (eight with Honours, 
and first place twice), one B.Sc. degree, one LL.B., 
125 B.A. degrees (forty-five with Honours). Eight 
times we were first at the B.A. degree. It must be re- 
membered that we go into the field with richly-endowed 
colleges — the Queen’s Colleges, and the University Col- 
lege — and notwithstanding this, at certain examina- 
tions, we have had more distinctions than any other 
college. At the Matriculation examinations in 1897, 
Alexandra College stood absolutely first, with more 
distinctions than any other. The same happened at 
the First Arts examination in 1898, and the Second 
Arts examination in 1899 ; so that, I think, we may 
fairly say that the women who have entered the Royal 
University from Alexandra College have gained a very 
large measure of success. 

3427. There are also women graduates from other in- 
stitutions in Ireland — I mean students from other edu- 
cational institutions in Ireland — who have attained de- 
grees at the Royal University? — Yes. 
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3428. You are speaking on behalf not only of 
Alexandra College, but of the cause generally of the 
higher education of women ?— Certainly. 

3429 Tell ns what these other institutions are <— 
Victoria College, Belfast, Loreto College, Stephens- 
green, and St, Mary’s University College have gained a 
large number of Honours. 

3430. That is a Roman Catholic College in connec- 
tion with die Dominicans?— Yes. Ar .„ Aa ^o 

3431. And there is also a college m Londonderry ?— 
Yes, but the distinctions gained by it have not been 

^3452 We are not comparing them, but there is in 
Londonderry, as a matter of fact, a college that sends 
students to the Royal University ?— They send a very 
small number of students in, I believe. 

3433. You are aware, I am sure, that one of the 
proposed solutions of the University Question is the 
establishment of a University— a Catholic University, 
or University for Catholics, in Dublin. Now, if that 
scheme involved the discontinuance of the Royal Uni- 
versity, do you consider that tho Protestant 
women of Ireland would be placed at a dis- 
advantage?— I consider that they would bo placed at 
a most serious disadvantage. For instance, if we 
were obliged to" send students who entered with us to 
a college of that kind, it would cause the most serious 
dissatisfaction amongst tho parents. 

3434. Give us, in your own language, your sugges- 
tions with regard to the future of these colleges ?— That 
would be difficult, unless I knew what was going to be 
done. I certainly think that the women’s colleges that 
have gained so large a measure of success ought to re- 
ceive some endowments. 

3435. Do you think they should be affiliated to the 
Royal University, assuming the Royal University to 
be continued ? — I should approve of that, and that they 
should receive endowments as the other Colleges. 

3436. Do many women who are not studying in the 
Colleges obtain degrees, as the result of private study? 
— Yes ; and having passed the earlier examinations, 
they come to the College to get their final teaching. 
That is an extremely bad arrangement, as owing to 
their inadequate preparation one feels what bad 
teachers they would make. 

3437. You say what bad teachers they would make. 
Do the majority of the women students who graduate 
at the Royal University adopt teaching as their 
vocation in life? — I may fairly say they do. Very few 

f ’irls take out their degrees, except with a view to a 
ivelihood. 

3438. I understand, from your answer, that you 
prefer study in the College to private study? — Yes, I 
prefer that. 

3439. Alexandra College has no State endowment 
of any kind? — None whatever. 

3440. Do you advocate the State endowment of 
women's colleges? — I do, very strongly, because it would 
be impossible to provide University Education, and to 
make it self-supporting, without some endowment. 
The only way it can be done is to have lower classes, 
which do pay. In that way we manage in Alexandra 
College, and that is also done in other colleges. 
If we had nothing in our College but University 
classes there would he a heavy deficit at the end of each 
year. 

3441. I think you are prepared to suggest some re- 
forms in the Royal University? — Yes; I have men- 
lows question re S ardin g the election of the Fel- 

■ k^dly develop your ideas on that sub- 

ject ?-Tlie feeling is that the Fellows have not been 
very satisfactorily chosen. One of the late appointments 
was to a fellowship in English. The Fellow appointed 
obtained a Pass M.A. degree in Metaphysics, and 
during ins whole course in the Royal University he ob- 
tained one Second Honour in English, and yet tho 
papers will be set by him, and he will control the Eng- 
lish to a large extent. 6 

3443. Yon object to that particular appointment— 
Sr £2 an { 8 eneral reforms to suggest ?-I would sug- 
° nl y wl *ose University qualifications fit 
them for the post should be appointed. Then there has 

SSiSKnf' “J‘5*’ fl0 ?“ tim6 t0 «”». about tho 
ramnaW, aid if appointment, to Fellowship, are 
made in the way I have pointed out, there must h P 
discontent about the examinations. We, in Alexandra 
College, sent in a memorial on that very sub ect * i^ 
•which we complain of the varying standard of the ex- 


We wish specially to draw your attention tn 
very severe standard of marking adopted this . 
in French, in the Modern Literature SchnfiJ^ 
and the Honour B.A. Degree examination ^; 
proof of this we may mention the cases of r- 
caudidales who presented themselves for 
Scholarship examination in 1897, and again ' 
1898. Having studied French with the best u 
struction during lliu intervening year, they receirt 
in the one case, 29 per cent., and in the other r 
per cent, lower marks, in 1898, than in 1897. 1 ' 

We further pointed out in our memorial that “m 
accountable variations of this kind do not tend to in 
spire confidence either in the teachers or the rand, 
dates, and have a depressing and discouraging eftV 
upon both.” 6 

3444. The Fellowships in the Royal University an 
of two classes — those called, not, perhaps, accurate^ 
Senior Fellowships, which are worth £400 a year and 
the other Fellowships, called Junior Fellowships ’with 
a sum of £200 a year attached to them for four years I 
— Yes. 

3445. These Junior Fellowships have been obtain;] 
by women ? — Yes ; one of our own students, and othu 
women, have obtained them. 

3446. Obtained them by competitive examinations i 
— And wo feel it a hardship that the same man that 
was beaten by one of our students at the Junior Fd- 
lowship examination should have been appointed to i 
Senior Fellowship. 

3447. Yon don't consider that fair? — No, I do not 

3448. These Fellowships, which are not Junior Fel- 
lowships, known as Senior Fellowships, are not open 
to women ? — No. I think it would be advisable to opes 
them to women, and that they should be allowed tc 
teach in women’s colleges. 

3449. Have, you any views to present on the subject 
of the system under which students are examined tj 
Professors who have taught them ? — I feel that a grave 
injustice is done by that : that some students can t; 
prepared almost entirely by their own Examiners. At 
certain colleges there are as many as thirteen Exami- 
ners teaching, whereas, in a college like our own, an! 
in many others, not a single Fellow is appoints t; 
lecture by the University, and the students have no 
opportunity of being taught by them. 

3450. Have you any practical suggestions for the 
reform of that system ? — Some of the women might 1; 
made Senior Fellows, and appointed to teach at certain 
colleges. I think I should prefer that an endowment 
should be given to each women’s college, rather than 
that they should receive endowments m the form of 
FeUows teaching ; but if women were appointed Fel- 
lows it might ho easier to obtain the teaching. 

3451. You would prefer a system under whii 
women’s colleges should receive an endowment, and 
should, out of that endowment, provide the college 
teaching? — I think it would be more satisfactory. 

3452. Do you think that college examinations migh 
be usefully substituted for any of the University a- 
emulations now carried on in the Royal?— Yes; I 
have thought over that. As at Trinity, some of tfe 
lectures at the College might count as examinations. 

3453. You are not enamoured of the system of cou- 
petitive examinations ? — No. 

3454. You regard it as a necessary evil?— Very mn« 

3455. You think the evils attendant on the 
which is, perhaps, necessary, might be minimised m 
the way you suggest? — Yes, I think they could be. ■ » 
would be very useful to have in the affiliated colfcgs 
some of the lectures counting as examinations, as 8 
done at Trinity College and in some other Univetan* 

3456. Is the general result of your evidence tbfs- 

that no University system would be satisfactory to fi* 
land that did not make suitable provision for the hig“ s 
education of women ?— Yes ; I would like to emphasis 
that very strongly. , , 

3457. Have you anything further to add?— I 
think so. 

3458. Lord Ridlev. — What are the duties of a 

Fellow in the Royal University, or has he S°‘ • 
duties? — The Junior Fellows set examination pap^ 
I think that is all. The women Junior Fellows do 
lecture in the endowed colleges. . 

3459. The Senior Fellow teaches and examines, 
the J unior Fellow examines ? — Yes, I think so. 
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5460 Do jou think that a desirable state of things ? 
—That the division should be maintained? 

5461 That the Junior should set papers and not 
be allowed to teach ?— No. Of course, the women Junior 
Fellows may teach privately. 

-462. Is it regarded in the nature of a prize, as in 
the English Universities — one carrying not much duty 
Kjt j, it I— It is regarded as a prize. It lasts four years, 
and during that time the Fellows get £200 a year. 

5463. Married and unmarried? — I think both. 

5464. Four years, whether married or unmarried? 
—Yes. The ones I know have been unmarried. I 
think the system is unsatisfactory. 

3465. I understand the Alexandra College is not 
affiliated, or recognised as a college— it is merely a 
private college?— Yes. It is incorporated under the 
Educational Endowments Act, but it gets no endow- 
ment whatever. 

3466. And it has no special privileges in connection 
with this University? — No, absolutely none. 

3467. The students that go up from your College 
take the same chance as a girl living in her own home ? 
—Yes. 


3468. You would like an endowment? — Very much. 

3469. Bedford College, in London, has an endow- 
ment?— Yes, it has £1,200 a year from the Treasury. 

3470. Has Hampstead ? — No. The only one that has 
an endowment is Bedford College. 

3471. I understand your position to be this : that 
in any change in consequence of this Commission, or 
any other way, with reference to the Royal University, 
that there should be a means open for women to get a 
University degree ? — Decidedly. 

3472. And that, if any solution such as Mr. Justice 
Madden referred to — a Catholic University — were 
arrived at, that it should be such a solution as would 
be acceptable to Protestant women? — Yes. 

3473. As you understand, the proposals made by the 
Roman Catholics, if they take the form of a Catholic 
University in Dublin, which should be acceptable gene- 
rally to Catholics, would the possibility of taking a 
degree there be acceptable to you in Alexandra College ? 
—I am afraid it would be unacceptable. As I have 
understood it, it is to be controlled by the Roman 
Catholic Chnrch, and that could not possibly be satis- 
factory to the Protestant women. There are so many 
subjects in which dissatisfaction might arise — Meta- 
physics, History, Science, and even English Literature. 

3474. So then, the establishment of a University for 
Catholics, but not exclusively Catholic, and having no 
tests, would not be, in your point of view, satisfactory ? 
—I don’t think it would be satisfactory to Protestant 
women at all. 

3475. In the event of it being considered, for other 
reasons, desirable to establish a University more accept- 
able to the Catholics of Ireland, in Dublin, what 
would, in your view, meet the case of colleges like your 
own, mainly Protestant? — Do you mean if the Royal 
University were taken away? 

' -J ™ a 8V ie 110 on e would imagine that the two 
mould have the power of granting degrees in Dublin, 
that would be the reductio ad absurdum of University 
Education. But on the assumption that there is estab- 
a Catholic University acceptable to Catholics, 
« k t * rom n *tuxe of the thing it could not be 
satisfactory to you, as representing Alexandra College, 
mi?! w °old you think the best way of meeting the diffi- 
wn getting degrees in a University open to 
p ® e . n have not contemplated that; I hope the 
* mi *• niversi ty will be continued. I think perhaps 
— ? n w ould be found by endowing the colleges and 
continuing the Royal University. 

is to say, by endowing a Roman Catho- 
hege, but keeping the Royal University? — Yes. 
Riw!? TT*° st ? €v ' ® r - Healy. — S uppose that the 
were reconstructed as a teaching 
anS 1 ^’ D W , 1 F th one § reat college in Dublin, and 
taimnV ? -“elfast, do any means occur to you of ob- 
in till ae gr®es for women in such a case? — That is, 
strutted Royal University being recon- 

to^wL ILv? , a ? a tea ching University? — I should want 
reconstnimt i o ls J? eant by the Royal University being 
it be Tinder Catholic control! 

^ftolic'cStS?™™ 17 ' - ' W™ 14 St 1» ma i nI y 


3481. It would, mainly ? — I think it would be diffi- 
cult to make th.at satisfactory to Protestants. 

3482. So that, as a matter of fact, you see consider- 
able difficulty in having your students examined, and 
getting degrees, either with the reconstruction of the 
Royal University as a single University, or its recon- 
struction as a double Universiy? — I should have to 
know what “ reconstruction ” exactly meant. As at 
present constructed I see no difficulty in getting de- 
grees ; but it might be so reconstructed that- I should 
feel some difficulty regarding it. 

3483. That is to say, as an examining body you feel 
it is more satisfactory to you than as a teaching Uni- 
versity ? — No, not necessarily ; I don’t say that. 

3484. I am afraid it occurs to me that either the 
one or the other alternative should have to be adopted. 
If it were reconstructed at all it would be reconstructed 
as a teaching University, with two great colleges — one 
in Dublin and one in Belfast — or reconstructed as 
Wo Universities— one in Dublin and one in Belfast — 
both teaching Universities. In either case, as far as 
I understand, you see grave difficulties in making 
arrangements for the examination of your students ? — 
I should have to know what the arrangements contem- 
plated were. I could not accede to them .till I knew 
what they were likely to be. 

3485. Did it ever occur to you as a possibility that 
the gentlemen at Trinity College might, in that case, 
make arrangements to examine your students, and 
give them degrees practically on the same terms that 
you now get them at the Royal? — I have no reason 
to hope for that. We have received no encouragement 
from Trinity College, as I pointed out clearly at the 
beginning of my evidence. This last year the Matricu- 
lation examination was opened, and we sent in five can- 
didates. I sent to the Registrar to know what provision 
was made for the five girls to go on with their coui'ses in 
the University of Dublin, and the answer was, “ No 
provision has been made.” That is how the matter 
stands. I think it would be rash on our part to decide 
that Trinity College would be likely to do anything for 

3486. All must admit, at any rate, that the govern- 
ing body of the Royal University has shown much more 
consideration for ladies than the governing body of 
Trinity College? — There can he no doubt about that. 

3487. We may hope, in the future, the governing 
body of Trinity College may become more liberally and 
considerately disposed towards the ladies? — I hope so. 

3488. Professor Botcher. — I understand, from your 
answers, that the reconstruction of the Royal Univer- 
sity as a teaching University through affiliated col- 
leges which teach would meet your views provided that 
you were introduced into that system of affiliated col- 
leges? — Yes, it would. 

3489. If you were one of the recognised colleges, and 
got, which, I suppose is a further necessity, the en- 
dowment required for the carrying on of that teaching, 
you would be better satisfied with the Royal University 
than now ?— I should. It is difficult to speak of recon- 
struction without any idea of what might be meant by 
it. 

3490. By reconstruction I mean that particular form 
of change, viz., having teaching colleges with the Uni- 
versity — teaching colleges which it would be necessary 
to attend for the purposes of a degree. On the other 
hand, supposing yon got no endowment, and supposing, 
you would be placed inside the system as a constituent 
college of the Royal, you would strongly plead for the 
present powers of the Royal being maintained? — Yes. 

3491. By giving you degrees? — Yes. 

3492. Otherwise, you could not get on?— If a girl 
goes to teach in England, or any part of the kingdom, 
the only thing she can take as a guarantee of her intel- 
lectual qualifications is a degree from the Royal Uni- 
versity. 

3493. By affiliation — is that what you would mean — 
roughly, that if you were affiliated you would have to 
submit your programme of studies or courses of lec- 
tures. and so forth, to the controlling University — call 
it the Royal — you would satisfy them in point of 
standard of teaching and the duration of these courses 
that you deserved to be recognised ? — Exactly so ; and 
that our teaching was up to the required standard, and 
that we had the proper teachers. 

3494. In order to carry that out, I suppose it would 
be perfectly essential you should have more money? — 
Absolutely. I don’t see how we could do it otherwise. 

2 E 2 
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3405 What are the numbers in the College ?— In 3516. Has it improved since ?— -Sometimes it has 

u ~ , , -.1 9AS e+nifonta • hut. it. nroved and sometimes we had cruko ... , ®- 


the College,' last year, there were 268 students ; but it 
must be remembered that we count every one who comes 
tc the College. Many of these only come for lectures 
in such subjects as French, English Literature, and 
German. The University students would be a much 
smaller number than that. 

3496. Lord Ridlev.— A hundred ?— About sixty ox 

6eV 3497.' Professor Butcher.— What is your present 
teaching staff?— About forty; but they are required 
for more than University teaching— for instance, 
music, &c. . 

3498. But the teaching staff engaged m University 
work proper?— It is much smaller. 

3499. If a difficulty were raised about giving yon 
endowments, it does not seem easy to cite prece- 
dents from other women’s colleges through the king- 
dom. Can you suggest any satisfactory answer? — I 
suggested Bedford College. 

3500. How does that stand? — It gets £1,200 a year 
from the Treasury Grant. 

3501. . That is a good precedent. In the case of the 
older Universities — Oxford, Cambridge, and the Scotch 
Universities, and, also, I think, in the case of the 
Welsh Universities — I am afraid it holds good 
that there is practically no State money de- 
voted to the instruction of women. But would 
this be a partial answer, in your opinion, to 
that objection : that these Universities throw open 
their lectures to women, provide the lecture rooms, and 
put them, as regards attendance at lectures, under the 
same conditions as the men — and that those Uni- 
versities give them, in that way, a form of endowment, 
whereas you. in Dublin, at least, have got nothing of 
the same sort? — We have often urged that point, and 
brought it forward. 

3502. Professor Ewing — You said, in answer to Mr. 
Justice Madden, that if the present Royal University 
gave place to a Catholic University, or a University 
predominantly Catholic in its atmosphere, women 
would be set at a serious disadvantage? — The Protes- 
tant women would. I have every reason to know that 
their parents would not be satisfied with their attend- 
ance at a University like that, and it would mean that 
the Protestant women would try to go to England, or 
some other University, and as many could not afford 
this they would be left without degrees. 

3503. Would you have to look to some other Univer- 
sity in that case? — Yes. 

3504. If reconstruction were to occur, and sup- 
posing that part of it was to form, in Ireland, a 
second University, the atmosphere of which would not 
be distinctly Catholic — in that case, would it not be 
open to you to look to that University for degrees? — 
Certainly. 

3505. A University that might, perhaps, be formed 
round Queen’s College, Belfast, as a nucleus? — That 
would be hard on the Protestant women of Dublin 
and the South. There would be great difficulty for 
them. 

3506. The geographical difficulty? — Yes. 

3507. You don’t see any other point of difficulty 
but the geographical point ? — Possibly ; the atmosphere 
there would be distinctively Presbyterian, would it not ? 

3508. I am afraid I cannot say? — I should say there 
would be some difficulty on that account. 

3509. You wish to look to a University which has no 
atmosphere? — I should be satisfied with the Royal 
University, as at present constituted, giving degrees. 
It has certain faults, but we have much to be grateful 
for to the Royal University. 

3510. I think you expressed a willingness, if only 
it could be done, to accept connection with Trinity 
College? — Yes, we have tried to obtain it. 

3511. Does not the question of atmosphere come in 
there?— Not to me, nor to our College; but to many 
others xt might. 

3512. Professor RhSs.— From what classes of the 
population of Ireland do you draw your students 

u PP er and middle classes, 
daughters of the clergy, professional men, commercial 
men, landowners. 

3513. Largely landowners ?— A great many. 

3514. You practically draw on the most intellectual 
portion of Protestant Ireland? — We consider we do. 

. 3515. Taking the Royal University as it is, you had 
important reasons for finding fault with the examina- 
tion system, in 1895?— Yes. 


proved and sometimes we had cause for c 
One year the papers would be better and the nest'““' 
worse. ™ T' ar 

3517. Among other things, you complain ahm, *1 
standard? — The varying standard has always ll* 
cause of complaint : we cannot know what kind 1 « 
papers will be set in the same examination, the 
Sard varies so unnccoxxntably. 

3518. To what do you ascribe that— is there a i ac x- f 

continuity amongst the Examiners — do they chan® *. 
often ? — It is difficult to say what to ascribe it ta w' 
have the fact to deal with, that two girls were examin ; 
in one year for a Scholarship, and obtained a eaten 
percentage of marks. They went in for the same « 
animation a year later, and they received in the cr- 
ease 29 per cent., and in the other 23 per cent. wj 
marks than they had obtained in the previous tear 
It is impossible to account for that. " 

3519. From what I know of girls they are very ea»> 
and serious students, and it is not likely yours 
that year?— Certainly not. Though it- was the sam- 
examination, they were given, in one case, 29 per cert 
and in the other case 23 per cent. , lower marks in 1698 
than in 1897. The marks in 1897 were 607 and 4E 
and in 1898 they were 374 and 265. 

3520. Was that a Pass examination ?— No, it was 
a high Honours examination. It was an examination 
for Scholarship — one of the highest distinctions in tt- 
unflergvaduate course. 

3521. Pad they changed the Examiners?— I cam,; 
answer that offhand. 

3522. Was it competitive? — It was competitive. 

3523. Ought it to be competitive? What is the ex- 
amination intended to produce — what is it meant t; 
bring out? — The best candidate in the subject ei 
Modern Literature. If two intelligent students, work- 
ing at the same course for a whole year, are examined 
in two successive years, and get lower marks in tie 
second year than they got in the preceding year, there 
must be something extraordinary in the system. 

3524. The competition element does not apply to 
that ? — No ; it was found that these girls had fallen, 
in the same examination, 29 per cent, in one case, ani 
23 per cent, in the other. 

3525. The system I understand best keeps the two 
things apart as much as possible. In Oxford, for 
instance, we try to keep up a standard, and every per- 
son who comes up to that standard gets a certain 
class. In one year there may be more than in 
another ; but to make it mainly competitive for 
University Scholarships is a very different thing. A 
man who has got into the first class might have no 
chance of getting one of those Scholarships. How far 
do these examinations combine the two things?— The 
competitive and the standard examinations. 

_ 3526. What I want to point out is that the competi- 
tion must make the standard fluctuate?— In this par- 
ticular examination both candidates had previously 
taken Honours. 

3527-28. It is purely competitive amongst a certain 
class, who have already attained to an honour stan- 
dard? — Yes. What we object to is that a girl who ob- 
tained a certain standard in one year should have fallen 
29 per cent, in marks the following year. think 
that shows there must be something defective in tlr 
system of examination. 

3529. With regard to the examinations, do you thin! 
they are too many, or too severe? — No ; we have no 
fault with that ; what we find fault with is the varyW 
standard. I am content with the First and Secow 
Arts examinations, as at present arranged. 

3530. You said you would prefer some of the caB .’' 
nations being carried on by the teachers themselves 
the colleges? — I object, rather, to competitive exam 1 ” ' 
tions, and I think it would be an advantage m m J 
of the cases if the lectures could count. 

3531. You agree with me that examinations at h*jt 
intervals are a greater anxiety? — I think they 

the whole course has to be remembered for three J* 

3532. Professor Lorrain Smith— You meuhoMj 
that in your College you had classes for m0 — & 
mentary education than the University classes .— 

3533. Do you see any difficulty in that, as 

on the question of affiliation ?— Yes, I do ; bat ^ 
we should be able to make arrangements to » ,. 
We have a school in which girls are educated un 
age of fifteen, and in the College itself we c °“ ijjr 
different departments, which could be kept 
separate. 
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5534 . You have very good buildings ?— Yes, we have 
?l 35 oS UI You 6 have capacity for taking resident stu- 
d l£fi~You know that lady students attend the 

theK?— I know nothing more of Queen’s College than 
that women attend it. , . _ 

1 It has a public endowment?— Yes. 

5540 tfhat is my reason for suggesting it— you were 
searching for examples of public endowment for the 
education of women ?— Yes. 

3541 Dr. Starkie.— I understand that, from your 
personal experience, you have very strong objections to 

pr g 542 Andfyou would strongly urge the view that all 
ladv students should be compelled to reside in certain 
collies?— I don’t know that I went so far as to say 
reside That they should attend lectures at them. 

3543 . And that all these colleges should be affiliated 

to the University?— Yes. 

3544. Have you any idea how numerous these col- 
leges would be?— I should not expect them to be very 


numerous. . 

3545. There would be one in Belfast, 1 suppose' — 
Yes. 

3546. There would have to be two in Dublin?— Yes. 

3547. And do you think it would be necessary to 
have one in the South of Ireland ? — Is there any large 
ladies’ school in the South ? I don’t think so ; but it 
would be quite easy to see what number of women had 
presented themselves from the South. I don't know 
that there would be a large demand for it in the South. 

3548. How would you provide for the ladies at pre- 
sent distributed all over the country in Convent schools? 
Do you think it would be. a hardship to ask them to 
come up to Dublin, to St. Mary’s College? — Are they 
a very large number ? 

3549. I don’t know ; but I know there are a number 
of Convents devoted to the education of ladies. I have 
seen their names in the Honour lists? — I believe the 
two leading ones are the Loreto and St. Mary’s. I 
know that they are very well educated. 

5550. Of course, it would be unfair to ask you 
whether the ladies of the Loreto Convent would object 
to come to the affiliated college, St. Mary’s. There 
might be some jealousy between the two as to which 
should be affiliated? — I am afraid I could not answer 
that. 

3551. Is it your opinion that you could not get rid 
of the inter-competition between the colleges so far as 
Honours are concerned? — Supposing there was a 
proposal that the Royal University should be reconsti- 
tuted in this way : that there should he a certain num- 
ber of colleges for men affiliated to it, which colleges 
should be autonomous, as far as possible, in such a 
way as to conduct their own examinations, not only 
for Passes, but for Honours — at any rate, for the lower 
Honours— do you think the ladies would be satisfied if 
there were inter-competition in Honours only between 
the ladies’ colleges ? — I am afraid they would not, be- 
cause they would think that probably the degrees would 
be regarded as not of the same value. 

3552. Supposing there was no inter-competition in the 
colleges for men, would not the ladies be satisfied with 
the greater competition there would be between the 
ladies than would be proposed between the men? — Do 
you mean with no general class list? 

3553. There would be no general class list, according 
to the scheme I outline, in the colleges for men ; but 
it has been suggested here, this morning, that the col- 
leges should be autonomous, and should hold their own 
examinations — even for Honours ; this scheme would 
get rid at once of inter-competition, and class lists, 
except in the colleges? — Such degrees would probably 
be regarded as of no value. 


.,3554. Would the ladies object to being deprived of 
the privilege, which they value, at present, so 
much— of competing with men ? — It is_ not that 
they value the privilege ; hut if the examination was 
!*«“% provided for women, it would probably have, 
)n the eyes of the world, the appearance of being an 
inferior examination. 

3555. It would be difficult to convince the world that 
there was no reality in that objection ; unless 
a central council to take measures 
mat the standard should be uniform in all the col- 
«ges?— The same objections, I think, would probably 


apply to it, as have been urged against the proposed PoBLnr. 
University for women, which has been opposed by the s . 27> jy UI t 
best women educationists in England. ' — L 

3556. Supposing the lectures at Trinity College were Miss White, 
opened to lady students, would your College be satisfied 

to become a mere house of residence? — We have no 
right to suppose that Trinity College will do so. 

3557. Let me take the case of Belfast. Supposing 
it were an autonomous College, and it were proposed 
that the ladies in Belfast should attend there, would 
not that thereby get rid of the cl aim of women to special 
endowments for their colleges. Do you think that would 
satisfy your friends? — I do not. 

3558. You think they would prefer a separate endow- 
ment ? — Yes. 

3559. In which case the teaching for ladies would 
have to be given within the walls? — Of their own col- 
leges. I am sure that would be preferred by most of 
the women students. This, I believe, would also be the 
view of the leading Convents. 

3560. One of your objections to the Royal Univer- 
sity was the system of electing to what are called Senior 
Fellowships, and you gave instances of men that you 
considered were, rather unfairly, appointed to Senior 
Fellowships, we will say, in English or Modern Litera- 
ture. Is not that due to the fact that by Statute — 
the present Statutes, at any rate — women are not 
eligible for Senior Fellowships, and still, that most of 
the Honours in Modern Literature and English have 
been won by women, and, consequently, there may ha 
none bnt rather inferior male candidates left? 

— My contention was, that from an academic 
standpoint, it would have been difficult to find a candi- 
date less qualified for a Fellowship in English than a 
man who had obtained a Pass degree in Metaphysics, 
and throughout his whole University course had only 
gained one Second Honour in English. 

3561. Perhaps the consideration that weighed with 
the Standing Committee was that they had not a more 
suitable man?— I am sorry for the University if no 
candidate with better qualifications could be found. 

3562. Is it not a fact that ladies have won the greater 
number of distinctions in English — the great majority? 

— I think so. 


3563. This superiority would constitute, consequently, 
in your opinion, a very strong claim that, at any rate, 
in Modern Literature, some Senior Fellowships should 
he awarded to ladies ? — Certainly ; if it is impossible 
to find a man who has obtained more than one Second 
Honour in the English course, and women have ob- 
tained First Honours, I think there is a claim. 

3564. You instanced the case of a gentleman who 
had been defeated by a lady for the Junior Fellow- 
ship ; the lady was appointed to the Junior Fellowship, 
and the defeated candidate was afterwards appointed 
over her head to a Senior Fellowship, to examine in the 
examination in which he had been unsuccessful him- 
self?— Yes; he was given the Senior Fellowship, and 
she was passed over. 

3565. In connection with the question which 
Professor Rhys put to you, Miss White, about 
the standard required in examinations, there are 
some objections urged in a document presented 
by Miss Oldham. No doubt we shall question 
her in detail later on. It is stated that it must 
happen in certain years that more candidates present 
themselves than in others, and in order to do justice 
more Honours should be awarded ; the inference I 
should draw from that statement is this, that what the 
Royal University means by a fixity of standard in 
Honours is the granting of a certain number of First 
Honours every year and of a certain number of Second 
Honours, and rarely departing from that proportion ?— 
Is that desirable if the number of candidates is much 
greater ? 

3566. I don’t say it is desirable ; I want to get at 
the fact?— That has been seriously complained of. 

3567. Is that the real meaning of Miss Oldhams 
statement. It seems to me and others most surprising ? 
— That is the meaning. 

3568. You believe that the Royal University, or those 
who have the management of these things, have fixed by 
precedent, I suppose, a certain number of Honours to 
be awarded. They say, for example, that the average 
number of First Class shall be six and of Second Class 
shall be twelve? — Yes. 


3569. And in any year that the Examiners found a 
larger number of very excellent students and recom- 
mended, we will say, in the First Class twelve, 
you believe that the objection would be made to 


I 
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' such a return that the examiners were much more 

Nap*. 27, 1901. generous than in previous years, and that the number 
— . must be cut down to six 7 — That is what we have always 
JUis {White, believed to be the case. 

3570. In the case of the B.A., that would be, I sup- 
pose, objectionable on many grounds ? — No ; there 
would not be anything like so large a number of B. A.’s. 

3571. Numbers make no difference. Professor 
Butcher asks whether a larger sum of money is attached 
to the First Honours ? — Not necessarily ; unless an 
Exhibition is awarded. 

3572. Do all those that get First Honours in a sub- 
ject for the B. A. get Exhibitions 7 — Generally, I think ; 


but my impression is, if a candidate gets JW n 
he gets an Exhibition. 8 llst 

3573. And the “fixity of standard” mpanc , . 
certain number for the First Class, quite fi ^ ‘ 
of the merits of the candidates 7— Yes^ and ^ ? 6 ” 76 

number Hurt present theSf' "> 

3574. Mr. Wilfrid Ward.— I 0 nlv wish . 
one question for my own information. IsVot 
College primarily a Medical College?— No T th; i ri 
it prepares for the London University ’ , not; 

—Miss White is i 


The Witness withdrew. 


Ser. William 
Nicholas, d.d. 


Be.. WinuM Niohom, ».n., President o { tie Methodist College, Belf.st, and Member of tile Sen*,, 
the Royal University of Ireland, examined. 

3575. Chairman. — You are President, I think, of the 


u-tLAhnniAPi. — You are fresidi 
Methodist College of Belfast 7— Yes. 

3576. And you are a minister of the Methodist Con- 
nection? — Of the Methodist Church. 

3577. And, I believe, a Doctor of Divinity ?— Yes. 

0578. I think you come prepared to give evidence as 

to the opinion of the Methodist Church regarding the 
present arrangements for University Education in Ire- 
land?— I do, my lord. The Methodist Church have no 
grievance, which is a comparatively rare ihing in Ire- 
land. They are perfectly satisfied with the present ar- 
rangements; there is no difficulty whatever about 
Methodists getting a degree in connection, either with 
Trinity College or with the Royal University. Then, 
in the Methodist Church, there is a very strong ob- 
jection to a sectarian University. This has been proved 
time after time by resolutions passed at our Confer- 
ees— the Conference is the annual meeting of our 
Church. Now, the last resolution that was passed is 
exceedmgiy short, and, if you like, I will just read it. 

That inasmuch as a Royal Commission has been ap- 
pointed by His Majesty’s Government to inquire into 
the affairs of the Royal University in relation to Uni- 
versity education in Ireland, it is resolved that the 
Conference deeply regrets that the scope of the Inquiry 
has not been enlarged so as to include an inquiry into 
the affairs of Trinity College, Dublin. That this Con- 
ference protests in the strongest manner against the 
establishment and endowment out of public funds of a 
sectarian University in Ireland.” A resolution similar 
to that was passed at the English Conference, held in 
Newcastle. I don t know whether you would regard 
that as coming before you— Newcastle-on-Tyne— in the 
English Conference, and it passed quite as heartily as 
in the Irish Conference, so that whilst the Methodists 
m Ireland and in England differ on some political 
questions, they are perfectly at one in their decided 
opposition to a sectarian University in this country. 
Sr+v if- ?° officially to represent the 

Methodist Church on this subject, but I have the moral 
support of resolutions of the kind that T have read for 
yoi i’ re 1 so ^ 3tlons . that have passed the Conference, and 
at the last meeting in this month of our General Com- 
nuttee of Management. Whilst that Committee had 
5°; rvf , authorit 7 to send me as officially representing 
toe Craicrenra, that Committee passed a resolution of 
nl n “Presenting the views of the 
Methodist Church on the subject. That was the largest 
and most representative Committee that we have I 
don t know that I have any more to say on that par- 
ticular subject. The two points are, that the Methodist 
Church is satisfied with the present arrangements ; 

S3; t&r " “ * ■ 

357 0 . Does your objection apply to a denominational 
c ? idT e rXT 1 ^ P aTt ° f ’ let M say, the Royal Univer- 
sity?— -That is a subject that has not been discussed, 
appear > me . to > e a vei Z difficult matter, 
ooau. lo have a denominational college, that would 
not he open to the same objections that a denomina- 
tional University would he open to?— I can see that at 
the moment, but, of course, it would be well to con- 
fwv,^ lat n Partl6 ? 1 2 r . point more fljlly before giving 
a ^ ythipa , like » definite statement, either as to one’s 

Z 16 ^ or the views of other people. 

nw r u re . COg ?7 se tPat that ie a different 
” 1 re ?? gnise that is a different ques- 

tion , and, personally, my own leaning would be in 


favour of a denominational college, or, rather of 
Uffiveraity nal °° llegeS ’ “ 001111601:1011 ™th a Natiojj 

3582. And endowed?— And endowed, so long as a. 
endowment was given, not to one denomination or£ 
two, or even to three ; but an all-round sort of 

e , nc ? 0wiue, ? t of tbf different denominations that 
might claim to have a denominational college 
3683. And you don’t think that the opinion of tost 
community would be adverse to that?— I don't think t 
would ; that is, I think such a proposal might be made 

possible Carry ° Ur Pe ° Ple ’ 1 tWnk that would be 

3584. Then it would rather appear that if it is sus- 
ceptible of arrangement that that proposal would fe 
obnoxious to no general principle ?— Our general prin- 
ciple would be in favour of non-endowment as regards 
religion. We would not have the same objection to en- 
dowment for educational purposes in connection with a 
particular denomination, so long as that was on a basis 
that did not favour any one denomination or any to 
denominations, that that there was nothing in it op- 
posed to the principle of perfect religions equality, 

3585. Just to apply that more specifically to the 
matter m hand, we are confronted with a great deal 
of evidence going to this, that without some State en- 
dowment the Roman Catholic population, who may be 
appropriate for University training, are debarred from 
it; hence the suggestion is made, as one of the alter- 
nativesj that there might be a State-endowed Homan 
Catholic college, forming one of the colleges of the 
Royal University. I want to make that quite clear, - 
and it is on that that I invite your opinion 1— Well, 
would that apply, say all round ? Supposing we 
wanted, as Methodists, a State-endowed college, would 
we get a grant for buildings, educational appliances, as- 
S1 *Koc e l0r pa y lri S the teaching staff, and so on? 

3585a. I have no mandate for answering that from 
anyone, but assume for a moment that that was answered 
m the affirmative, what would you say ? — Then I would 
say if there was no sort of dealing with one Church on a 
different basis from that on which the Government 
dealt with another, and if the money were given for 
educational purposes, not for the endowment of Theo- 
logical Chairs, or for the teaching of religion, but 
purely for educational purposes, I could not see ant 
objection to that. 

3586. What is your next subject? — The next subject, 

I think, . is, is there a need of increased facilities for 
University . education in Ireland. My impression is 
that there is not. I think at the present time all who 

University education in this country are getting 
it. That the professions, as a rule, are rather over- 
supplied than under-supplied. Our country being very 
largely an agricultural country, our need .is more for 
technical instruction, and in some parts we are making 
very great efforts — in Belfast, for example — to supply 
that need. I think that is a much more pressing need 
than for University education. I have a decided 
opinion that if we had fewer professional men it would 
be batter for them and better for the country, how. 
when we advertise for a teacher, the number of ® en 
who have University degrees and who apply to ns i® 
situations, carrying small incomes, is astonishing, » na 
one frequently says it is amazing that men who have 
really received degrees from different Universities are 
prepared to come for this small amount. 
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-W7 But have you not observed that the tendency 
Pinion on those subjects is rather in favour of 
1 the University a number of Chairs 
' llicli relate to technical training ?— Yes, a Faculty of 
„ t ins been proposed. 

C «^ADd supposing that that side of University 
JBL were largely developed, would that to some 
3 meet your objection ! — I thinh it would, my 
3 So much would depend on the concrete scheme 
S would to put before one; it is not easy to form 
S ophSn on a hypothetical case. It is purely ab- 

;tr isftb Would you kindly tell me is your experience 
of the North of Ireland 1-My experience ie 
Sv of the North of Ireland, although I have a 
Sable amount of experience in connection with 

“S' Bo VOU know the South md West 1-1 know 
♦ South and West a little, hut I don't know the South 
Wpst eo well as I know Dublin ; and I know Bel- 
fast and the North better than I know any of the other 
cuts Then I have down here objections to anything 
that would lead to an increase of sectarian control of 
education, or would interfere with the principle of re- 
ligious equality. I don’t think that any Church has 
ten very happv iu dealing with purely educational 
questions ; the tendency of the Chnrcli, of course, is to 
rather make facts accord with its dogmas, and rather 
to put an end to perfectly free investigation. Then 
I think, the influence of almost any Church m the cur- 
riculum would not be the wisest thing in the selection 
of books. I remember a case at the Senate of the Royal 
University, when we were discussing the question of 
girin" a diploma in education for teachers. I pro- 
posed 3 in the Senate, in this very room, a book that 
anyone would think a very suitable book to be studied 
by a teacher, Herbert Spencer, on “ Education,” a book 
that would be almost necessary for a teacher to read ; 
yet it was strongly objected to on purely theological 
grounds. I think that shows how Churches — I don’t 
refer to any one Church— I think all Churches would 
interfere less or more with perfect freedom of investiga- 
tion and freedom in teaching, and that in a University 
there should be the utmost freedom to discover the 
truth; and one should not be anxious to make the 
troth square with any preconceived ideas ; hence, any- 
thing that would increase sectarian control, any sec- 
tarian control, over a University, I think, would be a 
bad thing. Then I have already referred to anything 
that would be against the principle of religious equality 
making inequalities amongst the different Churches. 

I think that would be very injurious. Then, my lord, 
I would like to suggest a few alterations in connection 
with the Royal University. The extern “ examina- 
tions,” I see, is put down here on this paper ; what I 
meant to have put down was extern “ Examiners.” 
3591. Never mind the paper ? — Now, there can be no 
question whatever that there is a considerable amount 
of dissatisfaction with the examinations as carried on 
in collection with the Royal. This dissatisfaction, of 
course, is not so much in Dublin as in Belfast ; but I 
know as a matter of fact students who live in Belfast, 
and go to Glasgow, all feel that they should come down 
here to Dublin a little before the time of the examina- 
tions, and there is a feeling that there are methods of 
communication. It has been brought up before the 
Senate, and I presume, in the Minutes of the Senate, 
yon would get a good deal of light on the subject, 
w here there have been things that have not led to the 
impression that there is the absolute impartiality in 
the examinations that there ought to be. I don’t know 
®ny way of meeting it except by getting extern Ex- 
aminers. Of course, if arrangement could be made 
that teachers would examine their own pupils, that 
would be a different matter ; but with the Royal Uni- 
'nsity, as at present constituted, I think getting ex- 
wrn Examiners, at least in many subjects, is absolutely 
Then regarding the Fellowships, I think 
Fellowship ought to he given in connection 
I «,-t R0yal exce Pt ns the result of examination, 
some f even s . ome those who get 

havo o ° f Fellowships without examination 

Fen *i? neas y * ee ^ n g that they don’t care for getting 
■wmVM way, and that they themselves 

nmiT P , r some other method. It leads a great 
there is a want of fair play in 
€xamir,vi: Cer ^ a . 111 num be>r of Fellowships without any 
reside™ 0n whatever - Then regarding having halls of 
I ’ n °w I am 'Dean of Residence in Belfast, and 
M » to » very 

thev te-?!:' Students come to Belfast, anid 
0 8° about there and get lodgings, and some- 


times they are not able to get suitable lodgings, and it Dublin. 
is simply impossible to keep everything like a sufficient Sept. 27, 1901. 
oversight on them. Now if halls of residence were built, — - 

or that they could reside together, and have the social K^v. William 
influence of the Professors and others, I think it would Nicholas, d.». 
be a very great thing for the young men ; it would do 
them good as regards their manners, and we have often 
at the Senate here had to complain of the excessively 
unruly and rowdy conduct of the students on days 
when degrees were being conferred, as far as I know, 
very much worse than in other Universities. You al- 
ways expect a little riot on such occasions — to have such 
a riot that the Chancellor cannot be heard is out of all 
character. 

3592. Do you really think that that is confined to this 
University ? — I Idon’t think it is. I have been at several 
of them in Trinity College — I am a graduate of Trinity 
College — and I have witnessed what you may fairly call 
“ carrying on” there, but it was of a very much higher 
typo than the carrying on here. There was wit and 
humour, but there was not vulgarity. I think there is a 
great difference between the two things. I don’t think 
there will be much difference of opinion on that subject, 
that our students need a good deal of civilizing, and 
they would get that in the halls of residence. Then 
it would be possible for the clergy of different churches 
to have a more effective oversight of both faith and 
morals than they can have at present, because the boys 
are simply left to themselves now, and you cannot tell 
what sort of houses they are in. Then the last point 
is about affiliating an increased number of colleges. 

That seems to touch on the point that you put before 
me of colleges that would be less or more denomina- 
tional. I think it would be a possible thing to give 
whero it was necessary, grants for building and for ap- 
pliances, and helping in other ways a large number of 
colleges, and have a great national University, whose 
degrees would be respected throughout the entire 
country, and also respected in England and Scotland. 

3593. Most Rev. Dr. Healy. — I understand you are 
President of the Methodist College ? — Yes. 

3594. Is that an ecclesiastical institution for the 
education of candidates for your Church or for secu- 
lars ? — We educate the; candidates for our 'Church there, 
and we also have a very large day school, and we also 
have a fairly large hoarding establishment. 

3595. Chairman. — Is it the establishment from which, 
we have had Mr. M'Intosh? — Yes ; he is the head 
master. 

3596. Most Rev. Dr. Healy. — So it cannot exactly be 
described as an ecclesiastical college, but rather a secu- 
lar college, where ecclesiastical students are educated 
with others, in Arts, I understand ? — Yes, but educated 
separately in Theology. 

3597. Yes, I understand. And have you a large num- 
ber of pupils in attendance there? — I should say be- 
between 300 and 400 altogether. 

3598. Do many of those, might I ask, belong to 
other religious bodies than your own? — Yes, a consider- 
able number. We have a large number of Episcopa- 
lians, a large number of Presbyterians ; we have some 
Jews, and I am not sure that we have not others. 

3599. Now would you describe it as a sectarian col- 
lege or not? — Well, it would be really hard — it is a 
sorb of hybrid. 

3600. It is neither sectarian nor non-sectarian ? — It is 
something like that — there is a sectarian element in it. 

3601. I perceive that very clearly 1 — But then there is 
a non-sectarian element; that I hope is equally clear. 

For example a very short time ago we had a vacancy 
for a (Mathematical Master. A very promising young 
man came to me, and showed me his testimonials. I 
said “These are all right; I think you run. a fair 
chance of it.” He said, ‘‘Would my religion stop the 
way?” I said “We don’t inquire into a man’s religion, 
we take him on his merits.” He said “ I am a Roman 
Catholic.” I said “Senld in your application, and take 
your chance. ” 

3602. Did you take him ? — We did not ; but it was on 
the ground of merit solely. We have no rule for- 
bidding Roman Catholics ; and we have Roman Catho- 
lics in our employment. 

3603. Had you Roman Catholic Professors? — We 
could not have Ro-man Catholic Professors to teach 
Methodist Theology. 

3604. I don’t mean Theological Professors, but other 
Professors? — I cannot remember. We have not one at 
present, but there is no rule, no bye-law, that would 
prevent us from having one. 

3605. I don’t mind laws so much. I much rather 
attend to facts. Your main objection, I understand, is 
to a sectarian University ; but you don’t object so much 
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Dr.BLiw. endowment of sectarian colleges? — Yes, hut we 

Sept- 27, 1901. have no State endowment — all the endowment we have 


— is from 


.„ Church. 

not alleging that you have. It- is impor- 
tant, therefore, to have a clear idea of what one means 
bv the word “ sectarian, ” and I would be very much 
obliged to you if you would explain to us precisely 
what yon mean by “sectarian?”—! would mean by sec- 
tarian any one Church controlling an institution en- 
dowed by the State. Now all our endowments are 
from our own people. 

3607. But you describe sectarian to be this in refer- 
ence to educational institutions — it is a Church con- 
trolling, any single 'Church controlling an educational es- 
tablishment. Is that what you mean? — An educational 
establishment that is endowed and maintained by the 
State. 

3608. By public money ? — Yes. 

3609. You were a student or graduate of Trinity Col- 
lege? — Yes. 

3610. Before the Tests Acts were passed in 1873, 
with reference to Dublin University, would you regard 
that University as a sectarian University or not? — Well, 
before the Act was passed I would regard it as sec- 
tarian- 

3631. After the Act was passed would you regard it 
as sectarian? — Not so much so as before the Act. 

3612. But woulld you regard it at all as sectarian after 
the Act was passed ? — -I am not at all sure but that the 
constitution of Trinity College could be still further 
liberalised. 

3613. That is not the question. What I want to 
know is : do you still regard Trinity College as sectarian 
after the passing of the Act? — I would not call it sec- 
tarian in the strict sense of the term. 

3614. You observe I began by asking you to define 
sectarian. I think I have a fair right to ask you to 
keep to that meaning in the subsequent discussion, ana. 
therefore it is hardly fair for you, I think, to go and ge* 
another meaning to suit you in the course of the dis- 
cussion? — But you see Trinity College is nob controlled 
by a Church. 

3615. That is not the question I asked. The question 
I asked is : do you regard Trinity College as a sectarian 
institution after the passing of the Test Act? — Well, in 
the strict sense I would not. 

3616. I pray you to stick to the sense that you ex- 
plained first, “controlled by a Church?” — Weil, it is 
not, and has not been since controlled by a Church. 

3617. Is it sectarian or not? — At the present time it 
is non-sectarian ; but it is at the end, so to speak, o-f the 
spectrum near sectarianism. 

3618. Did that Act, as a matter of fact, make any 
change in Trinity College except on paper? — Oh, I 
think it did. 

3619. What change did it make da facto in the estab- 
lishment? — It opened it to Dissenters. 

3620. That is a thing that hardly exists as a fact? — 
I was there as a Dissenter. 

3621. Did it make any change in the governing 
body? — It did not make it actually, but it made it po- 
tentially, because there was the way opened, and if a 
sufficient number of members of other Churches had 
graduated, they could have become part of the govern- 
ing body, and it was not bhe Act of Parliament that 
prevented them. 

3622. You observe that what I want to try to do is 
to ascertain whether as a matter of fact this is a 
sectarian institution or not, controlled by a Church. 
That is what I want to ascertain. The way to discover 
that is io try to ascertain what is the influence of the 
Episcopalian Church in Trinity College, and in order to 
do that, the first element I find there, the dominating 
influence is the Divinity School. I suppose that is a 
fact that is undeniable, that there is an Episcopalian 
Divinity School there. That fact is undeniable ? — Yes. 

3623. And it has a certain influence in the estab- 
lishment no doubt? — Oh, it has. 

3624. The governing body is Episcopalian, is it not — 
that is the Board, I think they call it?— But it would be 
quite a possible thing for a non-Episcopalian to be on 
the Board — Dr. Maguire, for example. 

3625. I am. not speaking of possibilities, but of 
actualities? — It is a mere accident that they are Epis- 
copalians. 


3627. Will yon allow me to take up the ekm. * - 
mnko up the moral entity we know 
The first element is a Divinity School, tlmtk 
palian ?— -That is Episcopalian, but it is EpiXfc' 
a very broad sense. I went throudi ii V. 1 . 1 
School with Dr. Salmon, the present Proviw"^ 
whilst in our views as Methodists we differ mneii K* 
tom Hu- Episcopalian., there to. rnttiJSS 
that stood in my way of attending all the dwl' s 
competing for prizes. The one point where tW»“ ! 
lmrrier was that I did nob lake Communion 5ft 1 


Church, and hence was not regarded as a 
Episcopalian ; l.ub I attended the lectures, I 
for the prizes, and I did everything that I cmR* 
done if I had been a Protestant Episccqiahan Xdia 
mg was ever said irritating or trying to me ’ ” " 

3628. T don’t insinuate anything of the kind tv- 

question is not what an individual student mav W 
to bo who attends lectures in that school That ' 
very accidental thing, and -has nothing to' do 
question tliah I ask The question I ask is wke£ 
that Divinity; School is, m the ordinary sense of ,>'• 
word, an Episcopalian school or not?— In the ordiiurr 
sense it is Episcopalian. • 

3629. Now I come next to the governing body t- 

noj, ns a matter of fact, t-lie governing body Epise.-, 
palian in the same sense— that is the Board f— I do-- 
know what the Board is now ; but as far as I knot 
they are -Episcopalians on the Board, but I think Dr 
Maguire — lie was a member of something - 

3630. Yes, hub he is not there now?— But he to 
there, and he was a Roman Catholic. 

3631. I am speaking of the present constitution of the 
establishment? — I don’t know. I have not exau- 
ined that, and I should say further, as I read for you 
from our Minutes, we would have liked Trinity College 
to be inquired into. 

3632. You will -observe I am not concerning my- 

self with that at all-. I am 1 concerning myself simp!* 
and solely with the constitution of Trinity College ii 
relation to your definition of the word “sectarian.” I 
am prepared to admit for you that it is not a sectarian 
institution ; but then, if I do that, I hold you must 
also admit that the proposed University for Catholia 
is not a sectarian Univorsity. That is all I want. Oa 
the other hand, if you say that Trinity College is a 
sectarian institution, and certainly enjoys a public en- 
dowment, I think the Catholics have an equally god 
claim to a University for Catholics enjoying public 
money, and sectarian only in the same sense os. Trinity 
College. That is my position, so you may take your 
choice of these two alternatives : either it is sectarian 
or it is not. If it is sectarian it ought not to enjoy its 
public endowments, according to you. If it is non-sec- 
tarian leave it its public endowments ; but the Catholics 
have an equally good right -to get a similar endowment 
on similar conditions. How do you meet thatH 
think I would meet that by saying we found a conditiffl 
of things years ago, where there was an endowed Uni- 
versity. The Government of the day did toe best the; 
was possible in opening that endowed University, but 
endowed religious institutions of that sort belong to the 
past, and now for us having a clear field, and m 
reason for doing it, to go back to- an endowed sectarian 
University would be putting back the hands of the dott 
very considerably. . . . 

3633. Would it not be perpetuating an injnsO® 

to continue to deny to the 'Roman Catholics in Ire am 
what lias been conceded to the Episcopalians in Irelaw 
so long ago?— I would like to remind you of our re- 
solutions. We would be very pleased; . 

3634. I will come to your resolutions presamyr" 
We would be quite pleased to see anything that is 


fair in connection with Trinity College removed. 

3635. Is there anything unfair in connection witn 

at present? — I am- not prepared to say thwe > 
but if there Is any tiring, we go on the principle or oeu? 
perfectly fair all round. , . . ... 

3636. Now you observe, Dr. Nicholas, this is th 
sence of the Catholic claim in Ireland: that- they 
entitled to have a college, sectarian, or_unse«a^ ^ 


it floes not matter how you coll it, provided it 
Catholics — an institution in all respects similar 
which Trinity College is for Protestants, to" ^ 
essence of their claim. Now, suppose you aa 
the Protestants or Episcopalians have a rigli 
certainly have, to the enjoyment of Trinity V” T (« 
its endowments, on what principle of instltn- 

deny to the Catholics the enjoyment of a ,!,/>» is 
tion for the purpose of higher education 
ground that I would rather level down than 




3626. What I_ want to ascertain is whether, de facto, 
Trinity College is a sectarian institution or not, accord- 
ing to your explanation of the word?— My feeling is 
that it) is not strictly a sectarian University. 
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i if there could be a scheme suggested, removing the 
» Di !. ‘ School, putting it under the control of the 
Sl^nalian Church more directly, a great many Epis- 
ofpSns. some of the bishops, and a number of the 

^-l-y^'vtl^^dw'^means much more than that?— 
Tt depends on the distance you level down. 

1: l -%£ Levelling down means taking their ancient re- 
from Trinity College and dividing them pro- 
ve “;“ telv for educational purposes, amongst the 
S religious bodies in Ireland-tliat is what level- 
S* down means ? — I think there would be a point 
there; there are a large number of endowments that 

Tr i«g r i°only speak of public endowments, the lands, 
.1, i?50 000 a year net. which is a considerable sum? 

1X1, e endowment given by their own people ought not 

10 ^°nS- there are people who have been talking of 
levelling down in that sense, and taking the endow- 
ments of Trinity College and all similar institutions, 
raakin" one mass of them, and sub-dividing the mass 
proportionately to the University population of the 
country amongst the various religious sects. I never 
was in favour of that myself, but that is what I under- 
stand by levelling down. Levelling up would be the 
establishment in the Dublin University of colleges for 
the different religious bodies, equally well-endowed with 
Trinity College itself. That is out of our consideration 
at present. What I want to point out to you is, to 
show me why Catholics are not entitled to demand for 
themselves, for the purpose of higher education, an 
institution not more sectarian in any respect than 
Trinity College is this moment? — Well, I think that 
might be met. 

3641. That is not unfair to ask for? — I am not sure ; 
I think it might be met. 

3642. Excuse me, the question is a short one, and I 
would like to get a definite answer : is it fair or un- 
fair ?— Well, that is a sort of question that reminds 
me of the question that was put to the man, when a 
gentleman insisted, and said, “ Now, answer my ques- 
tion, yes or no ; are you as big a fool as you look, or 
are you not?” It is always unfair to put a question to 
which you must say yes or no. A great many ques- 
tions you cannot answer yes or no to. 

3643. There are some questions it is difficult to say 
yes or no to ? — I say everything that would fairly and 
reasonably stand in the way of the member of any 
Church in Ireland getting a University education in 
Trinity College ought to be taken out of his way ; but 
supposing a man took a particular crotchet, or that a 
number of men took a particular crotchet, and they say 
in Ireland, “ This stands in our way,” but they say in 
England, “This does not stand in our way,” then I 
would say, that is not altogether a question of con- 
science with you, but rather a question' of — well, I 
hardly ought to call it— a fad. 

3644. May I again ask you to answer that question, 
whether it is not a fair demand of the Roman Catholic 
body to ask for a college or University for the purpose 
of higher education not more sectarian in its character 
than Trinity College is at the present time. I don’t 
think it ought to be difficult to answer that? — I can 
give you no other answer than that anything which 
reasonably stands in the way of, say, members of the 
Koman Catholic Church getting a University educa- 
tion in Trinity College or in the Royal, ought to be 
taken out of the way. 

3646. I beg your pardon, getting it on equal terms, 
you mean so far as endowment is concerned in 
lrimty College, or the Royal, on equal terms with the 
others? — Well, I don’t refer to the Church as a whole. 
1 rtfer to members of the Church. 

. 4646. I will take the members, and I claim for the 
individual Catholic member seeking higher education 
j? y* e College or University, that he has a right to get 
nat on the same terms, so far as endowment, as the 

piscopalians in Trinity College. I claim that?— Sup- 
>, j®8,you take A as a Protestant, and B as a Roman 

atholic, and these two go to get a degree in Trinity, 
t “J?? 6 ought to be nothing that would hinder B 
getting it as easily as A would get it. 
no i Sf ^ r ' as shall presently show, that you have 
n '? ra ‘ right to compel him to go against his con- 
ter.tei c ,°? victi °ns to Trinity?— Then I should cer- 
tr - y a . s h him how is it that he can go to a similar 
England. 

flip™' * answ er that bye-and-bye for you ; in 
•nr! ? e antime we better stick to the main point. 


■fte shall v 


a now to another question. Could you tell 


me what is the exact number of Methodists in Ireland 
at present? — I think 57,000 ; that was the last Census. 

3649. Could you tell me what percentage of the whole 
population of Ireland they make up? — I could not 
just ofi-liand, but not a large percentage ; I should say 
about 1 per cent. Between ! and 2 per cent., I should 
fancy. 

3650. The Methodists, then, who constitute 1 per 
cent, of the population of Ireland, tell us, through 
you, their excellent representative, that they are satis- 
fied, so far as this matter of higher education is con- 
cerned, with the present state of affairs. You have, 
for the purpose of getting a degree, and availing your- 
splves of the public endowments, not only your own 
Methodist College, but not far away an excellent 
Queen’s College, connected with the Royal University ; 
an excellent Queen’s College, endowed with public 
money, and which, as a matter of fact. I believe, you 
do avail yourselves of. is not that so ? — Oh, yes ; but it 
is in no sense Methodist. 

3651. I am not saying that, I know perfectly well it is 
not ; but I am only trying to explain, or asking yovi to 
explain, why it is you are satisfied. You are perfectly 
satisfied because you have public endowments, which 
you can conscientiously avail yourselves of ; because 
you have an excellent college, endowed with public 
money, at your door, and because you have a sectarian 
college of your own, where you can teach your people 
as much religion as yon want : is not that the reason 
you are satisfied ? — Those, at least, make up the reasons, 
largely the reasons. 

3652. Do you think it is fair for a minority that 
constitutes only 1 per cent, of the population of Ire- 
land, to tell the majority, who constitute some 70 per 
cent., what ought to satisfy them conscientiously in 
this matter of higher education? — Well, but I don’t 
think we do that. 

3653. Excuse me, have you no answer for that ques- 
tion. because I must press it ? — One per cent, might be 
right, and 70 per cent, utterly wrong. 

3654. That is not an answer. Do you think it just 
or right or fair that a minority of 1 per cent., being 
perfectly satisfied themselves with their own state of 
education, shall undertake to tell the 70 per cent, what 
ought to satisfy them conscientiously in the matter of 
higher education? — I think 1 per cent, would often be 
a safer guide in all ethical questions than a larger per- 
centage. 

3655. That is not the question I asked at all. I 
asked was it fair for 1 per cent, to try to do that? 
— Well, you see, I cannot see the unfairness of it ; we 
would not dream for a moment of putting any pres- 
sure on any other people. 

3656. One per cent, could not press 70 per cent, by 
any possibility of compression? — No ; but even if, by 
joining with others, we could increase our percentage 
largely, we would like to do what would be perfectly 
fair all round ; and then I would meet your argument 
bv reference to the action of the Roman Catholic 
Church in England. 

3657. I will come to that; well, I don’t think, ner- 
haps, you understand the real state of things. What 
is the action of the Roman Catholic Church in Eng- 
land? — As far as I understand it, the Roman Catholic 
Church in England does not object to English Catho- 
lics going to the Protestant Universities. 

3658. That statement, as a general proposition, is 
not exactly true. As far as I know, all that has been 
conceded is this, that the practice of going may be 
tolerated for a time as an experiment, adopting certain 
precautions, which have been pointed out, to safeguard 
their faith and morals. That is a very different tiling 
from your general proposition. It is a limited tolera- 
tion under certain safeguards, which they are conscien- 
tiously bound to adopt. Now, tell me further, because 
I don’t want to press you too much on this matter, 
would you not, lake most of your friends from the 
North, be prepared, at least for the purpose of main- 
taining educational equality, to give to the Catholics 
in Dublin a well-equipped and well-endowed college, for 
the purpose of obtaining a higher education — a real col- 
legiate-education? — I would be prepared to stand to the 
answer that I gave Lord Robertson, that supposing 
this money were for educational purposes, a Roman 
Catholic college would appear to me to stand very dif- 
ferently from a Roman Catholic University. But I 
should like to see the concrete scheme, because in the 
North of Ireland we have a sort of prejudice ; but wa 
always like to look exactly at what is going to be done 
before we express an opinion about it. 
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3659. That is, you want to get the 70 per cent, of the 
population to bring up their scheme for higher educa- 
tion, and submit it for the approbation of the 1 per 
cent, before it is finally passed?— I think the opinion 
of the 1 per cent, ought to be considered, especially 
1 per cent, that has done more for education, in pro- 
portion, than any other percentage of the population. 

3660. Has anyone outside of your own body admitted 
that proposition? — I am sure that they have, but I 
cannot give you any names. 

3661. I should think not. You said, as a matter of 
fact, that there seems to be enough of University Edu- 
cation in Ireland ? — Yes. 

3662. Do you speak for your own people, or for others 
who don’t think so?— I hardly like to mention names, 
but one of the very highest dignitaries of the Church 
that you so excellently represent made that statement 
in a conversation that we had in Armagh. There were 
a number of persons connected with education, and a 
person holding a very high dignified and important 
office in your Church, distinctly and emphatically 
stated that, and that was the first time that the idea 
was put into my head, and, thinking over it since, it 
does seem to me our present need in Ireland is not so 
much University Education. 


3663. Would you attach so very much importance to 
a private declaration of an ecclesiastic, of whom we 
know nothing, in face of the repeated and unanimous 


declarations of the prelates of Ireland that th 
great need of this higher University Education^ 
you attach that great importance to the hanlisJ 
pression of an individual in face of these wnS f 
durations? — I would attach importance to i 
says, because he is a man who knows the m 
thoroughly. COlUit! ; 

3664. But in reference to this particular question r 
probably could show you his name signed to a r«i ‘ 
tion contradicting this? — I could not be aeivmntu 
for that. 

3665. Have yon no better reason than that hanha?»i 

observation for saying that there is really no moiit r. 
of University Education in Ireland ?— That is not f,' 
nctly the reason. That was the first thing that led 
to think of it ; and observation since, and conreia 
tion with a great many people, and Mr. M'Carthf- 
book, for example. ■ ' 

3666. I know nothing about it, and I don’t think n 
much about it, from what I have heard of it; but'- 
matter about that? — Giving testimony to actual 

3667. Professor Dickey.— The Methodist Cofe 
principally an Intermediate school, is it not!— ft f 

3668. And the very few students who seek collegia^ 
training and University privileges attend the das-,- 
in the Queen’s College, Belfast ? — I know a number *!» 
attend classes in our College. 

3669. That is for the Royal University?— For tfe 
Royal University, and, also, for Trinity. 


Miss Alice Oldham, b.a., Honorary Secretary, Centraal Association of Schoolmistresses, examined. 


3670. Mr. Justice Madden. — I think, Miss Oldham, 
you hold the degree of Bachelor of Arts in the Royal 
University ? — Yes. 

3671. You are Honorary Secretary of the Central 
Association of Irish Schoolmistresses? — Yes. 

3672. Would you tell us what duties that As- 
sociation undertakes? — It was founded at the time 
that the Intermediate was started — that is about the 
year 1880 — and that the Royal University was founded, 
for promoting the interests of women’s education in 
every possible way in Ireland, but especially in refer- 
ence to those two institutions. 

3673. Higher education in Intermediate schools and 
Universities ? — Yes ; Secondary Education, and Uni- 
versity Education. 

3674. The Royal University enjoys what I must call 
the distinction of being at present the only University 
in Ireland the degrees of which are open to women? — 
Yes ; we have made efforts to get Trinity College 
opened, which have failed, np to the present. The only 
University from whicli we can get cither teaching or 
degrees is the Royal ; there is teaching, at present, open 
to ns in the Queen’s Colleges. 

3675. I believe, not only the degrees, but the Honours 
and prizes of that University are open to women? — 
As far as I understand the Chai'ter the University was 
as completely intended for women as for men, and I 
think our case is peculiar in that way. It is not as if 
we were in a University to which women had, of late 
years, been admitted on sufferance, but it is a new 
University, and when founded, it was opened to both 
sexes alike, and everything in the University, so far 
as I can understand the wording of the Charter, ap- 
pears to he open equally to both sexes. 

3676. I won’t bring you through the figures. I 
may state, as an explanation of my not doing so, that 
we have the tallies before us, which show the extent to 
which women have availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunities afforded by the University.* Have you any 
observations of your own to make on that subject, or will 
you leave this branch of the question to be dealt with by 
the tables ?— I should like to say that anything women 
nave done m the direction of obtaining distinctions has 
been with great difficulty, because they have not had the 
advantage of as good teaching as the men students 
Dave had, and also for this reason, that a great many 
women students — I fancy, a much larger proportion 
than the men— are exceedingly poor, and, during the 
t ™ e ™ which they go through the University, nearly 
all of them have to teach, or in some wav smrnmi 


forward to teaching as their vocation in life?— Ik 
large majority go to teaching ; but it is more became 
there are so few other openings. It is not that the; 
prefer teaching, but there are so few other openings. ’ 

3678. We simply take the matter of fact. Will jta 
tell us rouglily, or, if possible, with some degree' ci 
accuracy, what proportion of the women graduates « 
the Royal University come from the well-known col- 
leges, and what proportion come from private study?— 
I could not tell that; but I will get the informatics 
made up and sent in.+ 

3679. That would be satisfactory. Do the great: 
number como from private study or from col- 
leges?— The greater number come from the colleges. 
In saying that I don’t mean those who matriculate. 
They are taught in many different ways, but the gra; 
majority of those who take their degrees come from it; 
colleges. I think about one-fifth are private study. 

3680. A great many matriculate who do not proceed 
tu degrees ? — I have not had time to compare the figures, 
but I think a much larger proportion of women go m 
for degrees than of the men students. A number d 
men seem to go as far as the First Arts, and then 2 ) 
to the Medical, Engineering, or other professional 
courses. 

3681. But women who join the University do so witi 
the object of obtaining degrees? — Yes. 

3682. They don’t deviate into professional schools?— 
No. Some Medical women don’t go beyond the FiiS 
Arts, but tho great majority wish to obtain degree, 
even if they go to Medicine. 

3683. There are some lectures given in Queens 
Colleges, the Magee College, and University Col- 
lege, for women? — Soon after the Royal 
versity was started, the Queen’s Colleges opene: 
all their classes, scholarships, and so forth i '’ 
women. Those have not been taken advantage of * 
might have been expected, for several reasons. In m 
first place, in Cork, where many of the students 
Catholics, the Hierarchy of the Catholic 
strongly disapproved of women going to those O'" "**• 


and they could not have gone, I am told^fr 


— -a teach, or in some way support 

themselves. When I was going through myself I was 
teaching the whole morning. Therefore, it is not as 
8P f ? aU i ? u r time stud 3™g. I know, from 
taowledge, that many of the women students 
g the Un J versity uuder such conditions. 

ob/7. 1 suppose that the large majority of them look 
* See pages 288, 389. 


women students in Cork, without being , 
with very severe penalties. That has siopj® 
women from going to Cork College. In G a * ff8 ?’ 
think they havo entered the classes, bnt ■ 

are very few students in Galway, and there are • 
few women in the West of Ireland who want 
sort of education. In Magee College, I think . 
have taken advantage of it. In Belfast they . 
not. That has always surprised us — that M . 
have taken advantage of it in Belfast. Severn 
planations have been given. In the first place 
chief women’s college in Belfast is Victoria College, 
which Mrs. Byers is principal. Mrs. Byers 
proves of her students going to the Queen: 
t See page 390. 


>s Colie? 
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Slie lias never encouraged them. She has 
passes- ° i masons to me. One reason is, that she 
miied d.s.es. Otter reason, 
d0K of dveii bv students in Belfast. They cannot 
Vj ° 0 |o to t™ places of instrndion. If tliey had 
f fees in Queen’s College the University lectures 
£ P? 7 * ni not be sufficient, for they want coaching, 
th fTto have their work corrected, and they would have 
f d *° either to some coaching establishment, or a 
like Victoria College for that. The majority of 
students are too poor to go to both. The open- 

of Queen’s College, Belfast, has not been taken 
iirauta'/e of as much as we would have expected. 
With regard to University College, I believe more than 
ha f the women students in the University are 
Dublin people. I cannot give the grounds, but it was 
Stated to me bv a Senator of the Royal University, at 
the time we were sending in a memorial, winch, I 
think, has been printed by Mr. Daly, m reference to 
women Fellows.* Nevertheless, in Dublin, for many 
rears there was no teaching by the University Fellows 
open to women at all. We felt always that that 
was a *reat disadvantage. I was one of the first women 
in the" Royal University. We felt that so strongly 
that in 1883, a memorial was sent in by all the women 
students in the University, asking that they might be 
aiven teaching by the Fellows who taught in University 
Collet'e. We first asked University College to admit 
us, f think. Tliey did not see their way to do so then. 
We then applied to the Royal University, to ask them 
if they could assist us in any way to get teaching from 
the Fellows. That memorial was got up mainly by 
Miss Mulvany, headmistress of Alexandra School, who 
was then going through the University herself, and 
by Miss M’Cutcheon, head of Rutland School, which 
was mainly Presbyterian. It was signed by every 
woman student of the University, asking, if possible, to 
be admitted to University College, or at least, that in 
some way they should get instruction from the Fellows. 

I am sorry to say I have not got a copy of the memo- 
rial. I was only a student at the time, and it is so 
long ago that my copy has been lost. The Royal Uni- 
versity replied by saying that they could not compel 
the Fellows to lecture anywhere, except in University 
College, and could not compel University College to 
open to ns, but, if we would ask any of the Fellows to 
come and teach us, they would give us a room in this 
building to enable us to get the teaching. We did that. 
We invited some of the Fellows to come and lecture, 
and for two years — I am not quite sure, now, about the 
time ; I never went to any of the lectures myself — some 
of the Fellows did come and give teaching here. _ After 
a while that fell through. It was found very difficult 
to get the Fellows to come and repeat their lectures. 
They did not like doing double work. They did not 
like teaching more than they had to teach. Some 
who came charged expensive fees. The late Dr. 
Arnold’s fee was 12s. 6<f. for every lesson. That was 
more than students could pay. Altogether, the arrange- 
ment fell through. After that we again applied to 
University College. After that the Catholic women 
students themselves applied, and they did not open. 
Then we gave up applying, for we felt it was no use, 
and the Schoolmistresses’ Association sent in two memo- 
rials to Government, asking that some help might he 
given in some way to assist women to get teaching. The 
memorials, I think, have been printed. 

3684. To save time, you might refer to, and hand in, 
the memorials that you refer to in this paper — in 1883, 
1892, 1896, and 1899 ?t— That of 1883 I have not got a 
copy of. 

3685. Put in those that yon have? — T have done so ; 
and Mr. Daly has had them printed. 

3686. I need not take you through them? — No, cer- 
tainly not. In 1898 or 1899 University College 
opened some classes to women. I think it has 
keen going on for two years at least. They opened 
inem in this way. They call them public lectures, and 
anybody can attend those lectures who pays the fees. 
I have gone to those lectures myself. 

3687. In your scheme of reform do you consider that 
some provision for lectures by Fellows of the University 
is needed?— Yes. 

3688. Kindly tell us, shortly, what you suggest? — 
I am exceedingly strong about that. I should, also, 
Te U much wish to see some endowment — even a small 
endowment— given to women’s colleges, to assist us in 
establishing, in Ireland, what we have not got at all, 
mat is, residential women’s colleges, something like 


the colleges in Oxford and Cambridge. We have no _ ~ 1onl 

such thing in Ireland. Therefore, I should very * p ' •_ 

much like to see at least a Protestant women’s college Miss Alice 
with some endowment, and a Catholic women’s college Oldham, b.a. 
with some endowment. 

3689. In Dublin?— I would not say necessarily in 
Dublin. 

3689a. How would you provide for the provinces — 

Cork, for instance, to which you refer? — I don’t know 
what the whole scheme of the University may be, but I 
should very much prefer, myself, to give small endow- 
ments to several women’s colleges, so as to make them 
available to women in the provinces, rather than to give 
a large endowment to, say, two colleges. 

3690. Your suggestion is that the Royal University 
should continue to exist, and that these colleges should 
be affiliated with the Royal University, and provided 
with the means of obtaining suitable teaching ? — Yes ; 
but that is only one part of what I should suggest. I 
am also exceedingly strong about the University lec- 
tures in the other colleges, where the Fellows lecture— 
that these lectures should he open to women ; that is 
to say. if a college is established in Dublin, and one in 
Belfast, and one in Cork, that they should open to 
women all their University lectures. My reason for 
that is, in the first place, I represent the School- 
mistresses’ Association, and they are almost unanimous 
in desiring to have the lectures by the Fellows 
open. I also feel, myself, that what we desire is, 
to have the best teaching, and we could not get that 
best teaching unless the principal course, of lectures, to 
which the Fellows give their best attention, were open 
to women. 

3691. Various schemes, as you may imagine, have 
been suggested for the reform of University Education 
in Ireland. One of these schemes is the endowment 
and equipment of, at all events, two colleges in connec- 
tion with a reformed Royal University, one of which 
would be a Roman Catholic College in Dublin, and 
the other a College in Belfast. If that scheme were 
carried out, and the Royal University continued to 
exist, do you think that sufficient provision would be 
made for the needs of women requiring degrees? — You 
speak of two colleges. Do you mean two colleges for 
women? 

3692. No; it is a matter of detail, whether 
the colleges should be open to women or not. 

I am speaking of what would ordinarily be 
known as a Catholic college in Dublin, and a Presby- 
terian college in Belfast, using these words in the sense 
in which you will understand them. It has been sug- 
gested that women desiring to obtain degrees might con- 
tinue to obtain them under the existing system in a 
reformed Royal University. Have you any observa- 
tions to offer to us upon that scheme regarded merely 
as one submitted to us for consideration? — I am not 
quite clear about the scheme. 

3693. The practical result of it would be to leave the 
position of women very much as it is, so far as regards 
the obtaining of degrees? — Would that be that they 
could get their teaching anywhere, and get their degrees 
without attending any college? . 

3694. This raises a second question, which, perhaps, 
should he put first. Do you think that the Royal Uni- 
versity should be a purely teaching University ?— That 
is what I would prefer myself ; but it would largely 
depend, to my mindj on the amount of teaching avail- 
able. If no college were founded in the South of Ire- 
land in connection with the Royal University, it would 
be a great hardship to the students in the South of 
Ireland— there are so many poor students who could not 
come up from the South of Ireland to either Dublm 
or Belfast. If sufficient teaching colleges could be 
given in the South of Ireland, I think it would be 
much better to make it a purely teaching University. 

3695. You naturally prefer, from the educational 
point of view, teaching in colleges to private tuition, 
as a preparation for University degrees? — Certainly. 

3696. But yon recognise that the requirements of the 
women of Ireland desiring to obtain degrees would 
necessitate the establishment of many colleges affiliated 
with the University?— Yes. 

3697. If this were not done it would be necessary, m 

order to meet the wants of the students referred to, that 
the University should continue to grant degrees on 
private study? — Yes. 

3698. I believe in the London University students 
now belong to different classes— intern and extern stu- 
dents ?— Intern students should get some additional 

+ See pages 390-5. 
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Dublin. certificate that would show they had received a higher 

Sept. 27 1901. form of education than the others. If that were done 
L ’ in Ireland it might meet the difficulty, perhaps. 

“Miss Alice 3699. Possibly that provision might be more ef- 
Oldham, b.a. fective in the case of women students than of men. 

What a woman generally wants is, not merely to write 
B.A. after her name, but to obtain employment, 
and those seeking for teachers would regard, natur- 
ally. not only the existence of a degree, but the 
particular kind of degree that a candidate had 
obtained ? — Yes ; at the same time, if a college were 
established in Cork, and another in Dublin, and another 
in Belfast, and the University lectures were opened 
to women, and there were, at least, two women’s col- 
leges with some endowment, I would prefer that nothing 
but teaching should be recognised. 

3700. I quite understand ; that is what yon would 
call your ideal system? — Yes. 

3701. You would only tolerate the other sys- 
tem if this proved to be impracticable? — It is only 
that I am afraid of it inflicting hardship, because 
of the struggle women have in Ireland to obtain 
teaching. I may, perhaps, mention with regard to 
having the lectures in Dublin, we, of course, re- 
cognise that the college in Dublin would be a Catholic 
college. There are a large number of Protestant stu- 
dents in Dublin, both men and women, and the only 
college open to them, unless they went to the North, 
would be a Catholic college. 

3702. That is an important observation with regard 
to an alternative suggestion, namely, that there should 
be two Universities — one in Dublin, which we may call 
a Catholic University, and another in Belfast. Sup- 
pose that such an arrangement were to necessitate, as 
some people seem to think, that the Royal University, 
as at present constituted, should cease to exist, what 
provision, do you think, ought to be. made in such an 
event for women students? — I should be extremely op- 
posed to the abolition of the Royal University on 
several grounds. 

3703. Suppose, for argument’s sake, it took place, 
what would you suggest ; or are you able to suggest any 
adequate provision for the needs of women students? — 
With regard to women students in the North, the 
Protestants would have their own Presbyterian Univer- 
sity to go to. In Dublin, the Catholic women students 
would have the Catholic University, and would get 
their own arrangements probably. I don’t think a 
degree in a Catholic University would be of any value 
whatever to Protestant women. 

3704. Therefore, your observations tend in the direc- 
tion of retaining the Royal University? — Most cer- 
tainly. I may say I would do so on every ground, 
quite without reference to the interests of women. 

3705. What general changes do you think desirable 
in . the Royal University ? Do you propose ex- 
aminations at more frequent intervals, and that the op- 
tion of taking lectures for some of the Pass examina- 
tions, should be substituted for the four annual exami- 
nations now held? — Yes. 

3706. You make that suggestion on the ground 
that the latter impose a great strain, espe- 
cially upon Honour students, from the length 
of the courses, and make memory too much 
the chief means of success? — Yes, a student who 
has been studying the whole year, and is liable to be 
asked anything that has been studied, makes a tremen- 
dous effort to be fresh in the whole course, which causes 
a great strain. 

. 3707. You also think that a test, and fixed qualifica- 
tion should be prescribed for the election of Senior Eel- 
lows ? — Yes. 

3708. Do you so recommend chiefly with reference 
to the possibility of women being chosen for that posi- 
tion? — Yes, but also quite independently. 

3709. But it would have that effect?— Yes, but it is 
also, with regard to its effect on the status of the Uni- 
versity. 

3710. Then yon think that the History courses and 
examinations — the B.A. and M.A. courses in Meta- 
physics and Mental Science, and the courses for 
teachers — need improvement and modelling? — I men- 
tion the two former because they are the two subjects 
I prepare for myself. I consider the History course 
vety inferior indeed to the History course of Cam- 
bridge, or any of the other Universities. All you have 
to do is compare them. 

3711. We could not consider at present the 
details of that remodelling, hut I take it you think that 
attention should be called to those points? — I would 

* See page 394. 


ask you to consider the memorial here * , 

lude to that. Even the History courses arc" T* 1 in- 
adequate as the courses in Metaphysics fn-i 5 “• 
prepare. It is almost a scandal, it i 8 ’ so IT 11 ! 
bad. the course for the B.A. 80 ' 

3712. You have put in that document?— Yp* • t j 

want to go into that now, because all you hawV i 
to compare the courses with those of CamlJj 
Trinity College. '■'funtadge « 

3713. You think that some fixed starv), * , 
Honours, First and Second, should be adhered' L l 
Yes. Some years some of the students who 

per cent, will set Second Hmum-rs * .. ora ® 


per cent, will get Second Honours. Another !■ 
one who scores 58 per cent, won’t get Second hLL 
The number appears to us to vary according to & 


o714. Most Rev. Dr. Healy.— I will only ask one » 
two questions. Suppose that there were two ladies' J 
leges in Dublin, the Alexandra College, and we wn 
call the other St. Mary’s College, Donnybrook. v 
know that? — Yes, very well. * i 

3715. Supposing you had there a professorial staa 
that would be approved of by the governuig body of tb 
Royal University as sufficient for a University Ednci 
tion, would it not be a feasible project to have piac! 
tically domestic examinations for all these ladies taka 
together : suppose, in your own house, conducted It 
your own Professors chiefly, with some outsiders to s» 
that the programme was kept up to a proper mark-di 
you see any difficulty in that?— I would not myself ap- 
prove of it at all. I cannot see that we would get tb 
best teaching in that way. I cannot imagine that tb 
professorial staff that would be selected would give ss 
good teaching as the Fellows of the University. 

3716.. Suppose, T put it this way, you have your os- 
domestic. professorial staff approved of by the govern- 
ing body of the University, but there is nothing also to 
prevent you, or the authorities of those colleges, matin; 
arrangements to get the very best men in connection with 
University College to give you lectures in your own col- 
leges, would you not then have an opportunity of get- 
ting the best instruction? — If it could be guaranteed 
to us that we would get lectures from the best Profes- 
sors, and the lectures would be as good as those ghei 
to the other students ; but my experience of double sets 
of lectures is that those who attend the second do net 
get the same advantage as those attending the first. I 
have here a table of the provisions made for women is 
the English colloges.f You will observe that the lectures 
are open to women in practically all these colleges. That 
is one reason why wo are anxious to have the lectures hen 
open to women, because, otherwise, our education would 
bo placed on a lower footing, and if our women were 
looking for employment, our degrees would not const 
as much. Tn Glasgow, a women’s college, Queen Mar- 
garet's College, existed before the University. Wta 
the University was opened, the college, was made inti 
a women’s college within the University, and it was 
arranged that the Professors should go there to teacb. 
I have a letter from Miss Stevenson, a lady who gaje 
me information, and she tells me that only the assis- 
tant Professors are sent to lecture in Queen Mar- 
garet’s College, which is not at all satisfactory. I 
also informed by a lady who. has just returned, tna 
great dissatisfaction prevails in Glasgow with regara . 
this arrangement. Any experience I have had of so 
double sets of lectures is that the additional lectu 
are not as good. . 

3717. I understand you were prepared to go to 
tures in University College in the past if you g - 
chance? — Certainly; and I have never heard a 
testant student object to going there, and J . 
heard of a Protestant parent objecting to his dang 

What would you think of a. proposal &«•* 
well-equipped, well-endowed University college 
tablished in Dublin, what would you think ot F 
posal to admit none into its halls to 
either teachers or students, except Roman ^ 
lies?— I would not approve of that 
I may state myself I have gone to lectures m ^ 
sity College, and I have gone to the course ^j a 
most exception might be taken, the 
and Metaphysics. I never heard anything 
course that would do a Protestant any 
regards his religion. It seems to me qm ® -jlyened 
to introduce any teaching that any . f ; 8 ^ 
liberal Protestant could object to. The su ] 
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i * and the only religious subjects dealt with are 
matters common to both creeds, such as a spiritual 
principle in the universe, freedom of the will, and so 

I am very glad to hear that, and may I take 
f)l I liberty of adding, for myself, I would be disposed, 

' wmallv, to do everything in my power to give ladies 
are 'anxious to get an opportunity for higher cdu- 
-,-ion for the purpose of earning their bread, every 
o:«ible facility to help them in doing so 1 — I may add, 
L'l uoinc through this University, another lady and 
T Wished to take Logic in the Second Arts but no 
t , -clung was available for us, and Father Finlay used 
Ly kindly to teach us. He also assisted me in my 
-'[I'-aphysical course when taking my degree, and since 
h en I have attended, with great advantage, Professor 
ifnirennis’ lectures, with my own pupils. I have also 
"-•tended lectures in English Literature. There was 
nothing that anybody could object to. I may also 
=av with regard to teaching, a student suggested to 
jue ’ that University College had many Protestant 
•cachers They employ anybody who is a good teacher, 
irrespective of creed. You will see in the staff of 
teachers the Protestant teachers who teach there. I 
mav say Mr. Preston and Mr. Stewart, the Lecturers 
in Physics, were two of the best scientists we ever had 
in Dublin. Mr. Swift Payne Johnston, late Professor 
ot Moral Philosophy in Trinity College, has taught in 
University College. 

3720. Professor Ewing. — I have no question to ask, 
but I should like to make a suggestion. If this very 
interesting table, showing the facilities offered, in other 
Universities, is to be incorporated in your evidence, it 
would be desirable that statistics about Cambridge 
=hould be added?— Quite so. I wrote to Mrs. Henry 
Sidsrwick and Miss Welsh. Both were away on holi- 
days, away from books and other records. I am ex- 
pecting the particulars every day. We are anxious 
to have it added. I also submitted to Mr. 
Daly a series of answers got from the Cambridge 
Examiners when we were trying to get Trinity College 
opened. Some objections were made to ladies going to 
general classes. We wrote to Mrs. Henry Sidgwick as 
to getting the information about Cambridge. Nineteen 
of the Professors answered the questions put to them, 
and we thought them so important that we got them 
printed. 

3721. Mr. Justice Madden. —Professor Butcher 
gave some interesting information on that occa- 
sion?— Yes, we got it printed. In writing to these 
ladies for information we asked, “ Have you found any 
ill effects of any kind from having classes open to 
ladies?” and they said not a single ill effect. The 
same report is given by all the other Universities. 

3722. Dr. Stake: ie. — In your Memorial to the Stand- 
ing Committee of the Royal University, in 1895,* cer- 
tain charges are brought against the system of exami- 
nations in the Royal University, c.g., that there is a 
varying and uncertain standard for the attainment of 
Honours?— Yes. 


3723. And, further, yon suggest that where the paper 
appears easier than usual, the Examiners should mark 
the answers more severely than in the case of a more 
difficult paper ; and you say, “We would suggest that 
all candidates who reach the standard fixed should be 
awarded Honours, whatever the number. It must 
happen in some years a larger number of able candi- 
dates present themselves than in others, and then, in 
order to do justice, a larger number of Honours should 
he awarded,” a most reasonable suggestion? — I heard 
from Examiners that sometimes the Senate cut down 
the number of Honours that the Examiners have sug- 
gested should be awarded, because they, don’t want to 
make Honours too cheap ; but we consider that is an 
injustice to the students in that year. 

3724. These last words would seem to imply that 
some authorities in the Royal University, whether the 
Senate or the Secretaries who preside at the meeting of 
Examiners, practically fix before the examinations the 
number of Honours to be awarded from the numbers in 
the Calendars for preceding years 1 — It appeared so to us. 

are quite in ignorance of how the thing is managed, 
but on speaking to several of the Examiners, they told 
’Seepage 394. 


us that they had recommended a larger number of Dublin. 
Honours, but that the Senate had drawn a line limit- sept- 27 , 1901. 
ing the number. — — 

3725. The information you have given us you got 
from some of the Examiners, and is not a mere im- ’ 

pression of your own ? — Yes. Some of our best students 
fail to get Honours even when they get the marks, as 
I have just been saying, that are higher than the marks 
for which Honours were given on other occasions. 


3726. The memorial states that large and important 
parts of the course on which students have spent much 
time and labour are often not examined in at all : have 
you any idea what is the reason ?— This particular year 
there were some good instances. You may notice them 
there. In the B.A. Honours in Modern Literature, no 
questions were given in the long and difficult work , of 
Darmstetter. Again, in the Second Arts English 
Honours examination, the two papers were set on the 
same book, and the rest of the course, comprising 
several books, was omitted. It was due to carelessness, 
of course. 


3727. Further on in the same memorial objections 
are brought against the Modern Languages course, and 
in the Philosophy course you regret that the B.A. and 
M.A. courses are not arranged so as to necessitate stu- 
dents reading some portions of the great original 
thinkers instead of merely working up criticisms of 
their systems from histories of Philosophy. It has 
been stated before the Commission by a very important 
witness that some students who take up the Philosophy 
course read Kant, Hegel, Descartes, and other great 
thinkers, in the originals. From this memorial it 
would appear that for a student to read these great 
authors would be a work of supererogation ? — Yes ; I 
don’t think it would pay him at all to read them, and 
I have never known a student who. had read them as a 
necessary part of his course. I think that is a serious 
mistake. It is almost as if they studied English Litera- 
ture without reading the authors, hut merely commen- 
taries on them. 

3728. I sympathise thoroughly with this memorial 
addressed to the Senate, because I have lectured myself 
on some of these subjects?— They put down such a thing 
as that you must get up Plato’s “ Ideal Theory,” and 
Aristotle’s “ Matter and Form." 

3729. There are some very great names — Plato’s 
“Ideal Theory," Aristotle’s “Matter and Form, 
Locke’s “Theory of Ideas,” Kant’s “Theory of the 
q, priori Elements in Cognition?” — Allow me to show 
how that works out. Plato’s “ Theory of Ideas ” goes 
through the whole of his Dialogues, and no portion of 
Plato is set, and it is impossible for a student to read 
the whole ; they make it up. out of hooks of Philosophy. 
In the same way no portion of the other authors is 
set, and it is impossible to read them all. 

3730. There should be some portions clearly pre- 
scribed ? — Yes. 


3731. The students make up their subjects out of 
the histories of Philosophy, such as Schwegler ?— Yes. 
They don’t set any prescribed portions of these great 

1T 3732 S " In a course of Metaphysics for B.A. 
Honours, the only book that candidates are com- 
pelled to read is Newman’s “ Grammar of As- 
sent,” because that is the only book that is fixed? 

Yes except for Mill and Hamilton. The great 

thing’ I object to is that pupils spend practically 
their whole time on the Hamilton and Mill controversy. 
It is a most terrible thing studying every word that 
Hamilton has said, and it only results in making up 
all his contradictions. I have been looking, over the 
Calendars of Cambridge, and other Universities, and 
Hamilton’s name does not appear in any of them. It 
would be an immense relief if we could get rid ot 
Hamilton. . . , ,, 

3733. Are you aware of any University m the world 
in which Hamilton’s lectures in Metaphysics are still 
read?— Not a single one. I may observe that even in 
the M.A. course they put in Hamilton s discussions, 
in addition to the lectures and the notes on Reid, it is 
quite sufficient to disgust students with the whole 
subject. 


The Commission adjourned until the following morning. 
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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 28th, 1901, 

AT 10 O’CLOCK, A.M., 


At the Royal University of Ireland, Earlsfort-terrace, Dublin. 

Present The Right Hon. Lord Robertson, m.a., ll.d., p.c. (Chairman ) ; The Right Hon. Vbcom ; 
Ridley, m.a., ll.d., d.c.l., p.c. ; The Most Rev. John Healy, D.D.,Lord Bishop of Clonfert 
The Right Hon. Mr. Justice Madden, m.a., ll.d., p.c.; Sir Richard Claverhocse 
Jebb, litt.d., ll.d., d.c.l., m.p. ; Professor S. H. Butcher, litt.d., ll.d. ; Professor J ^ 
Ewing, m.a., ll.d., F.R.S.; Professor John Rnfs, m.a., d.litt.; Professor J. Loerab 
Smith, m.a., m.d.; William J. M. Starkie, Esq., litt.d. ; Wilfrid Ward, Esq., b.a.' Rev 
Professor R. H. F. Dickey, ma., d.d. ; 

and Mr. J. D. Daly, m.a., Secretary. 


The Right 
Hon. T. C 
Harrington, 


The Right Hon. T. C. Harrington, m.p., Lord Mayor of Dublin, examined 


3734. Chairman. — You attend, I believe, as' Lord 
Mayor of Dublin ?— Yes, my lord, and at the request of 
the Corporation. 

3735. I think you sit for one of the Divisions of Dub- 
lin in the House of Commons ? — Yes ; I represent the 
Harbour Division of the City, and have done so for the 
last sixteen or seventeen years. 

3736. Will you be good enough to tell us of the re- 
solution of the Corporation? — On the 9th September 
this resolution — perhaps I had better read it — was 
adopted by the Corporation : — • 

“That it is the opinion of this Council : — 

“1. That the provisions for higher general and 
technical education at present existing in Ireland 
are entirely inadequate to> the needs of the 
country. 

“ 2. That it is a matter of simple justice and con- 
stitutional right that the educational advantages 
provided by the State should be offered on equal 
terms and under equal conditions to tbe members 
of every religious denomination ; 

“3. That such equality of conditions does not at 
present exist, and cannot exist, until there are pro- 
vided far the higher education of Irish Catholics, 
institutions, University and Collegiate, adequately 
equipped and endowed and so constituted that — 
whilst open to students of every denomination — 
Irish Catholics would have the same share in their 
government, and could, therefore, have the same 
confidence in their administration that Irish Pro- 
testants have in the government and administra- 
tion of the University of Dublin and of Trinity 
College ; 

“4. That it is a flagrant violation of the prin- 
ciples of religious and educational equality to re- 
fuse to Irish Catholics adequate provision for 
higher education unless on the condition that they 
shall seek it from Protestant teacherB in an institu- 


tion founded expressly for the propagation of fe 
Protestant religion, and governed to-day by Pit 
testant clergymen ; 

“ 5. That it is the duty of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to put an end to this grave injustice, and that 
we call on them to introduce in the next Session oi 
Parliament legislation for that purpose ; 

“ 6. That the Right Hon. the (Lord Mayor be re- 
quested, in the name of tins 'Council, to present 
himself as a witness before the Royal Commission 
on University Education to give evidence of tbs 
grievous disabilities under which we labour in the 
matter of higher general and technical education; 

“7. That copies of these resolutions be sent to 
the Prime Minister, the 'Chief 'Secretary of Ireland, 
and the Irish Members of 'Parliament.” 

That resolution expresses not merely the feelings of 
the Catholic members of the Council, but, in mj 
opinion, it represents also the feeling of a large section 
of the Protestant members of the Council — certainly of the 
Protestant citizens of Dublin, who, on this matter of 
University Education, are very much in sympathy with 
the Catholic demand. 

3737. Have you anything to add ? — I should like to 
say, my lord, that that demand lias been too frequently 
looked upon as a demand on behalf of the Catholic 
clergy of Ireland. It is not a clerical demand at afl. 
The laity have a very strong feeling about it, and the 
laity are really the chief sufferers by the present sys- 
tem of education. Catholic laymen are precluded from 

f oing to the highest ranks of their various professions 
y tne fact that they have not a system of higher edu- 
cation in the country of which they can readily awl 
themselves, in tho first place, without possible nsk to 
their religious feelings, and, in the next place, mho® 
hostile criticism of their conduct in availing themselves 
of a system of education which is generally condemned 
by their creed and by their body. 


The Witness withdrew. 


Thomas Cooke Trench, Esq., d.l., examined. 

The Chairman , being otherwise engaged at the moment, requested Mr. J ustice Madden to conduct the 
examination of the Witness. 

3738. Mr. Justice Madden. — 'Mr. Cooke Trench, you. 3743. (But as a Church layman who has for some 

' " ken an interest in educational matters f—x es. 

3744. And the opinions you express here, I ta ^ 
are your own individual opinions? (Entirely 
wish that to be very distinctly understood. 


3739. I think you have filled, and do fill, various 
positions in the Irish Church ?— Yes. 

3740. Will you kindly tell us what those are ? — W ell, 
I have been, nearly from the time of disestablishment, 
Honorary Secretary of the Diocesan Synod and Council. 
I am a member of the General Synod, I am Lay 
Nominator for the Diocese, and a member of tbe Board 
of Education. 


3745. I presume yon recognise — we all 
-that opinions differ upon this question?— Lie 

very widely. _ . 

3746. Do you think that the existing Umveraty 
stitutions in this country are adequate for tti , AjV that 

374L I think I may sum it up inthisway -that you J £ f 1° wuld coaad* 
have taken a very active part in Church matters, and ^ 

also in educational matters in Ireland?— I suppose I * , , pristing 

may say so. 0747. What improvement of, or attention t 

3742. You come here not as an educational expert? — institutions wouM you suggest? — I thmk i ■ £. 

Certainly not. the Roman Catholic laity, who are the peop'« r 
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„, ]lT concerned, to say what they really wish. If they 
Satisfied with any of the existing institutions I see 
jre sauau chansre. If, on the other hand, 

?.°°^ they cannot conscientiously make use of them 
T Aink'it is'for them to say what they really wish If 
LJ »y that nothing will satisfy them short of a 
SSui ' Catholic University entirely under Roman 
Catholic government, then, I think, they ought to 

*“7748*' Do vou see no objections, from- your point of 
to the establishment of a Roman Catholic Umver- 
'■;_o_I gee a good many objections to it ; but I think 
'n4ice requires us to override those objections. • 

‘ 3749. From that answer, I understand that you think 
tHt of the two alternatives, either the establishment 
nf such a University, or the fact that Roman Catholic 
hymen should not have adequate University Education, 
tou would prefer the former ? — Certainly. 

’ 3750. Have vou considered the question in two as- 
pects— the suggested establishment of a Roman Catholic 
University, or the establishment of a Roman Catholic 
College in connection with the existing Royal Univer- 
s ; tT £_I should have thought that the establishment of 
a Eom an Catholic College, or Roman Catholic Colleges, 
in connection with the Royal University, ought to have 
satisfied every reasonable requirement; but if those 
who are most interested say that it 'does not, then, 
I think, we ought to go further, and try to satisfy 

3751. When you say a Roman Catholic University I 
r, resume you mean a University which would be sub- 
stantially under the government of the Roman Catholic 
Church?— Precisely so. 


3752. From your point of view — I merely wish D ubli n. 

to develop your individual views — do you see any sub- $ ^ 28i jgQj 
stantial difference between the establishment and endow- — 1 

iuent of such a University and the endowment and Thomas Cooka 
equipment of a Roman Catholic College in connection Trench, Esq., 
with the existing Royal University — loo-king at it from d -l. 
your point of view as a layman? — -From my point of 

view I should have thought the latter of the two was 
preferable. 

3753. Do you consider any practical advantage would 
be gained by the introduction of a lay element into the 
governing body of such a University as you have in- 
dicated ? — I think it would have this advantage : that 
the governing body would at least hear what the views 
of the laity were. But I can hardly think that if the 
views of the laity differed from those of the clerical 
portion, they would have much chance of prevailing. 

3753-4-. Now one other point. I am sure you realise 
the necessity in Ireland of developing higher education 
in relaton to that portion of the population who must ul- 
timately find their way into commercial and industrial 
employment? — I think it is about the most important 
point at present before the country. 

3754. I til ink you will agree with me also that that 
branch of education in Ireland lias been, in the past, 
greatly neglected? — Yes, very much indeed. 

3755. And, passing for the moment from the rival 
suggestions with regard to a Roman Catholic University 
or a Reman Catholic College, do you agree with, me 
that whatever scheme we may suggest, should be 
directed principally, or to a great extent, towards 
supplying that want? — Certainly. 


The Witness withdrew. 


Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, Bait., President, Queen’s College, Cork, and Professor Alexander Jack, d.sc. 
Registrar and Professor of Engineering, Queen’s College, Cork, examined. 


3756. Chairman. — Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, you 
are the President of Queen’s College, Cork ? — (Sir Row- 
land Blennerhassett). — Yes. 

3757. You were in Parliament for some time, were 
you not?—' Yes, for many years. 

3758. In what years?— I was in Parliament from 
1865 to 1870, and then from 1880 to 1885, I think. 

3759. Professor Jack, what position do you hold f— 
(Professor Jack). — I am Professor of Engineering and 
Registrar of the College. 

3760. And you are in a position to give us any par- 
ticulars for which you may be asked?— Quite so. 

3761. Sir Rowland, you have for a long time taken 
an interest in University Education — may I take it 
especially in Irish Education.— (Sir Howland, Blenncr- 
hassett). — Yes, in Irish Education. My first speech 111 
Parliament was upon that subject — on Mr. Fawcetts 
Bill. 

3762. You have prepared yourself to give us some 
evidence, and I would invite you to follow the order 
taken in your statement? — Well, my lord, I bave paid 
considerable attention, not only to Irish Education, 
but also to tlie question of University Education 
generally, in France, in Germany, anld in _ Italy, 
too. With reference to the Irish question, 1 
must say that I have come to the conclusion that, al- 
though you cannot, of course, transplant a University 
system from one country to- another, that the German 
University system should be followed as far as circum- 
stances allow. That can hardly be considered a 
very extraordinary opinion, seeing that the whole of 
Europe has followed that system ; and it has, I believe, 
been adopted partially in Scotland. What strikes one 
first, when one looks into the German system, is tne 
multiplicity of Universities. There are twenty Uni- 
versities in Germany. Wherever the German system 
is followed Universities are numerous. There are 
■seventeen in Italy, there are ten in Spam. to 
Er&nce for a long time the system has been a centralised 
one, and it has produced — according to the testi- 
mony of almost every distinguished Frenchman — -very 
bad results in that country. The struggle against cen- 
tralisation began in 1814, when Mons. Guizot, who 
was then, as we should say, Under-Secretary for the 
Home Department, published a State paper — which is 
certainly one of the most remarkable State Papers of 
the century — against the centralisation of the Univer- 


sity system. It, however, has gone on, and it is going 
on still, although some efforts have been made recently 
to modify it. In the reign of Louis Philippe — I think 
it was about 1840 — Mons. Cousin was sent to Germany, 
and he made an important report on the German sys- 
tem. He pointed out and prophesied the results of the 
defects of the centralising system, which was the one 
adopted in France, and, unfortunately for that coun- 
try his prophecies have turned out to be only too well 
founded. Since the War of 1870, as we all know, some 
steps have been taken to decentralise the educational 
system. ; and Faculties, more or less independent, have 
been established in that country. The first objection, 
of course, that might be made to following the German 
system in this country, theoretically, would be the small 
number of students. A small number of students 
would not be considered a sufficient reason m Germany 
for not maintaining a University. Rostock was founded 
in 1419. There were in, I think, 1840 or so — certainly 
in the thirties— only ninety students. At the present 
moment there are only 479 students, and that is a 
complete University in every way, with four faculties. 
With re"ard to the work accomplished by these 
small Universities in Germany, some of the very 
greatest work that lias been done in the world has been 
accomplished in them. Some of the greatest work 
of Liebig was done when he was a Professor at 
Geissen, which, at the present moment, has only about 
500 students, and he was there in 1826. I have not 
been able this morning to look back any further than 
1830 and— in 1830— it had only about 200 students. 
The result of the multiplication of the Universities has 
been that it has elevated the whole country, with the 
results which everybody sees. The expenses are, no 
doubt, great ; but in Germany they have never at any 
time made any objection as regards the money spent 
on University Education. After the battle of Jena, 
at a time when people of the highest position were 
really suffering almost poverty, and when even the 
Royal Family were in distress, that was the moment 
ihey chose to establish the University at Berlin, which 
they did upon a very great scale. Besides the general 
Sts tfaft would naturally follow ^om bringing 
University Education home to the peat body of the 
We tSre is also the question of . the indirect in- 
fluence of Universities through their libraries. 1 
believe that one of the greatest difficulties we have in 


Sir Rowland 

Blcnnerhaasett, 
Bart., and 
Professor 
Jack, D.8C 
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Dublin. Ireland is just that question of libraries. There is no 
Sevt 28 1901. P oss ibility of young men being able to study properly, 

p ' 1 ‘ thoroughly to get up their subjects, when they have not 

Sir Rowland the books at their disposal. Even in connection with 
BlenncrhaHsatt, this University Commission itself, when I wanted to 
Bart., and consult some books with regard to my evidence, I was 
Professor no t able to get them anywhere in Dublin ; I had to 
Jack, d.sc. sen{ j to London f or them. To show what they do in 
Germany, I may give the instance of what was done at 
Strashurg. Strasbnrg University is the youngest Uni- 
versity in the world. It was founded in 1871 after the 
great war. About £700,000 were spent on the build- 
ings, and they have just spent £40,000 more, while 
they give £6,800 a year for the library, which is totally 
independent of the £51,000 a year which they spend 
on the University teaching. There is a head librarian, 
highly paid, there are several sub-librarians, and a 
large number of assistant librarians, all highly edu- 
cated men, whose duty it is to assist anyone wlio pre- 
sents himself for the purpose of reading and research. 
This great expenditure is in a place which is close to 
Freiburg, where there is another University and 
library, and not far from Heidelburg and Tiibingen. 

I do not know how it is possible for us in this country 
to compete in any way intellectually with a country 
which gives to its people such facilities.* In France 
the money that is now spent on University Education 
bears no sort of comparison to the amount they spent 
themselves thirty years ago. Now I must say, bring- 
ing this matter home to us, that I have for many years 
— I do not say always, but for some time past — thought 
that, in the abstract and theoretically, I should like to 
see a University established in Cork. How that Uni- 
versity should be governed is another question, hut I 
am quite certain that if we were to establish such a 
University in Cork, upon such lines as I have already 
indicated, with a library, which should he for the ad- 
vantage not merely of the students— though they should 
have privileges — hut also for the whole locality, and if 
that University was so constituted as to make it ac- 
ceptable to the people of the district, and to the people 
of the province, I really do not see why such a Uni- 
versity should have as large a number of students 
as, or a larger number of students, than some 

of the great Universities in Germany. As a 

matter of fact,_ one of the greatest Universities 

m the world is the University of Jena, where 

there are only about 700 students. I could give you 
the exact number, but I am pretty sure it is about TOO. 
Now, we come to another question, viz., whether, in 
case a system should be adopted which would not in- 
clude the establishment of a complete, self-governing, 
autonomous University in Cork, something might not bo 
done in the direction of reforming the University system 
generally, by the establishment of colleges connected 
with some central body like the old Queen’s University, 
a central body, which would be satisfactory to and re- 
ceive the approval of the Church to which the greatest 
number of the people in Ireland belong. I fail to see, 
how fine Bishops in Ireland possibly could, con- 
snstently with many tilings they have said, bo 
satisfied with such a scheme. Moreover, suppose 
you were to establish a Catholic college in Dub- 
lin, and supposing you were to give it a constitution 
uuch as would be approved liy the Bishops, I fail to see 
how that could possibly aflect the position of Cork and 
Galway, unless changes were introduced into the con- 
stitution of the colleges at Cork and Galway in snch a 
manner as to meet their views also. Therefore, 
- ™ ®? me . back to the question of the 
establishment of a Catholic University in Dub- 
Jif;, .. \ b ? ble J e . tbe general view seems to be 
wtfv S .!k 01ll ^ b l m D m 11 ’ tbou ? h 1 d ° not myself see 
why it should he. _ Still that is the idea. I can- 
aud Universitycan possibly be established 

fn * fa u° r i\ wltll0ut addin S another failure 
£ £ll al ^ VhlC l haVe alread y occurred, unless it 


3765. Most Rev. Dr. Healy.— D o you • 

hn or m Cork?— 1 mean in Dublin 7 
understood is proposed. But if T0U i,"* 1 V ia <! 
Cork and Galway, unless there 
m their constitution, the Catholics of' IrE 0dlfi ' at: :- 
naturally go to the college in Dublin K E? ~ 
and these other colleges would die of imniE£ il - 
now some Catholics may go there, because it is ft 
place for them to go to. “ 06 tc- 

3 J 6 xi CltAI, ^' AN -~ I s «PP°se that there i s i , 
that the working of the Queen’s College W 
owing to the opposition of the Roman CatholhkH': 
ls rather misleading. . 

0767. May I withdraw that word and sav ft., • , 
not succeeded?— Of course, they have not su^E 
tlioy ought to have done. The history of Ooftn Ei 
for instance, is very curious. In 1880, at the 3* 
ened, the P-™ • 

... . v , — fast has n< 

things have changed on account of the 

That can" be 


the s Royal University was opened, the College ft n* 
had as many students as Belfast has now. Of em* 
_ have changed on account of the new svW' 
examination m connection with the objection ^" 
•to young men going there. That can be » 
if one looks at one of these tables— table 5-.JS 
shows that the decrease of numbers in the Queen's r~ 
lege in Cork is much greater in proportion from 
Counties of Waterford, Kerry, or Limerick thani- 
the City of Cork itself. One of the reasons for tba* 
of course, with regard to the Catholics, that <£ 
would themselves be at home in Cork, and there 
not probably be the same strong objection as if flat 
left their homes, and that when they leave their kaa 
m other counties they come to Dublin. 

3768. Do you think no change will meet the dii 
culty which has, in fact, diminished the usefulness d 
these colleges, unless it is satisfactory to the Bishops A 
the Roman Catholic Church ? — Certainly. I shouldar 
that unless the Bishops of the Roman Catholic Chwi 
in Ireland have some means of practically getting rid 
of a Professor who is teaching what they consider, in 
their capacity of judges of doctrine, to be heterodoi 
or contrary to their faith, I do not see how it can fe 
satisfactory. 

3769. The teaching, as you put it, would be required 
to be in accordance with received Catholic doctsrinef- 
Yes. 

3769a. And what is the test of received Catbfe 
doctrine? — The test of the ordinary received Catk- 
lie doctrine would be the decrees of the Roman C* 
gregation; but, of course, the judges of what is re- 
ceived Roman Catholic doctrine would be the 'Bisks 
of the country, subject to appeal to Rome. 

3770. Viewing the thing as a practical matter, b 
you attach much importance to checks and safeguards, 
such as the introduction of a large number of laymsa 
into the governing body? No, decidedly not Prac- 
tically I do not think it is very important. I was jus 
thinking of the constitution of the University i 
Louvain. There tho Bishops are practically supreme. 
I think that, under the circumstances, you had re? 
much better not attempt to invent safeguards whies 
may only cause friction. 

3771. You would frankly face the problem before 
you ? — Exactly. 

3772. And give the reality without hoisting any fans 
colours about it? — Yes. 

3773. Lord Ridley. — I suppose, Sir Rowland, * 
may practically understand that you do not really® 
pect that a University such as the Chairman has fc® 
talking about could be established in Cork?— Do 
mean a Catholic University? 

3773a. Yes ; I understand your preference f 
but looking at it as a practical man, do you tnio* 
would he practicable to have it anywhere but m "r 
lin, looking at the wishes of the country genraauy 
Looking at the wishes of the country generally, 1®“* 
you must have it in Dublin ; hut I do not 
that vi- ,v. There are buildings in Cork which 
he used,, and Cork would he a most suitable ate i 
University. , „ 

3774. On the assumption that such a UniveratyU 

there he one, was established in Dublin, have r- 
thought out what would be the best means of en . 
Queen’s College, Cork, to become a useful , 

ing to nearly eight times as much as they receive from Students few. 

in Strasaburg the average cost is 10 , tho State, in the Kingdom of Prussia is *31. I 

money well spent.— R. if. nearer £ 60. No one thinks of questioning this expenditure. It is universally adm 


a/v.BTitnV.io AT; hi c ° ns titntion which would be 

acceptable to them, and to those whom they represent. 

tinJ 6 or £ AIR r rAN ' _ ls °wn rccommenda- 
CaSinlft rn?| eStl0n ^r* 0 - the .Pf tabl ishwient of a Roman 

£ 5KT %, “- d ° io " 

veS”'. Tes!— 1 * h “ lk 1 ™* Ia prefer a Uni- 
* In Germany the State expends o: 
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suitable to meet the wants of the great majority of the 
oeople of that district? How would you improve the 
uosition of your own College?— I would make certainly 
some considerable changes in the governing body ; and 
I think there would have to be some arrangement made, 
if it was to work in harmony with the Catholic Uni- 
versity in Dublin, to meet the wishes of the Bishops 

W dWA^Are there any considerable number of Pro- 
testants attending the Cork College ?— Yes, about one- 

*^3775 You would have their case to meet as well, 
would you not?— Yes. Of course, I can give you the 
actual numbers, if you wish. 

3776. Perhaps it is not important to have the precise 
numbers?— I think they are about one-third. 

3777. Should we not be in considerable difficulty, 
and on the horns of a dilemma? Would it be possible 
or practical to suggest that Queen’s College should be 
made more Catholic than it is? — You might establish 
it if, under the circumstances, Catholics would not be 
discouraged from going there— you might meet the diffi- 
culty by having two sets of Professors, as they have in 
some of the Universities in Germany, for certain 
Chairs. 

3778. You see the problem before you. It would be 
desirable to bring tlie Queen’s College into official con- 
nection with the Catholic University in Dublin, which, 
I am assuming, is established. It would be desirable 
to encourage the Catholic young men, and the Catholic 
young women, you would say, also, I presume, to come 
to that College ; but it would also be desirable not to 
shake the confidence of the Protestant population by 
making it too exclusively a Roman Catholic College ? — 
I do not know how you are going to meet the difficulty 
at all, unless on the lines I suggest. You might, of 
course, do something by a Conscience Clause, or some- 
thing of that kind. 

3779. It would practically mean the destruction of the 
Queen’s College as an undenominational College, and it 
would be the establishment of another Catholic college? 
—Certainly, I think so. 

3780. Professor Butcher — I see you have, in the 
Cork College — Roman Catholics, 106 ; Church of Eng- 
land, 56 ; Presbyterians, 3 ; and Wesleyans, 10 ; that 
is, 106 Catholics, against) 69 others, and 3 are un- 
classed? — Yes. 

3781. Lord Ridley. — I do not ask you to go into 
details as to the constitution of such a Roman Catholic 
University as you and others have suggested, but you 
clearly think that it must be completely dominated by 
the Bishops if it is to be satisfactory to Catholics? — I 
think that you would find that it would be impossible 
to work out a scheme satisfactory to the Bishops 
which would hinder them from getting rid of a Pro- 
fessor, or removing a Professor from his Chair, whose 
teaching they objected to. 

3781a. The Bishops have given it as their view that 
they do not want any tests in such a University. 
Would that be in accordance with your view? — Yes, 
there should be no tests for the appointment of a Pro- 
fessor; but I do not see how, if a Professor teaches 
doctrine which is heretical, the Bishops could pass it 
over in a Catholic University. There are two courses — 
you may keep on the Professor, as happens in some of 
the Universities in Germany — hut then the Bishops will 1 
prevent people going to hear his lectures — and you have 
your Chair without anyone attending. 

3782. You would not confine the teaching of the Uni- 
versity to Catholics ; you would admit to the privileges 
of the University anybody who chose to come, no matter 
what his religion was 1 — Yes ; but I am speaking of 
what would be practical. 

3783. I do not wish for any thing more than what 
you think is a practical solution of the question? — 
Let me say, as regards this question, that though the 
Bishops themselves might not interfere with a Professor 
of their own motion, it would be in the power of any- 
oody to make them do so. For instance, there was a 
Professor at Louvain, Ubaghs, who taught a philo- 
sophical system founded on that of 'Malebranche, as 

V Gioberti. In 1862 there was a condemnation 
oi this doctrine in Rome. There were several proposi- 
tions condemned. The disciples of Ubaghs said—" These 
propositions are rightly condemned; but they are not 
eS8 ?“ y what we teach.” Then, a couple of years after- 
rtiL there was a German priest, who published a 
xt-book, and he was a disciple of the Professor I have 
After he had published his text-book he 
UIvLt. ,^° ®' ome - His book was condemned, and 
f J>!? s .htmself hald to give up his Chair. The Bishops 
■Belgium had nothing whatever to say ix> it. 


3784. Is this institution which you are talking of a 
distinctly denominational University? — Yes. 

3785. Of the Universities on the Continent, what 
University is there which is nearest to the one which 
you suggest? — Louvain. 

3786. Is that strictly denominational ? — Yes. I know 
all about it, because I took a degree there. 

3787. What is the constitution of the Louvain Uni- 
versity — is it State founded? — No ; it is a free institu- 
tion. 

3788. Entirely started by Catholics? — Yes, by the 
Belgian Catholics. 

3789. But Louvain is not confined to Catholics? — 
No ; anybody can go there ; but there is no Professor 
there who is not a Catholic. 

3790. Are the Professors all Catholics? — Yes, every 
one of them. 

3790a. But not necessarily so? — Yes, I think so. 
Since its new foundation after 1830, there has never 
been any other but Catholic Professors. 

3791. Would yon contemplate, in a University in 
Ireland, something of the same character, and that 
the Professors should be exclusively Catholic? — No. 

3792. The evidence we have had is that the most 
eminent men should be got of all religions, and teach 
what they may be safely allowed to teach ? — The point 
I raise is, that if you wish to settle the question on 
proper lines, you must face the question with the 
authorities of the Church, and the Catholic Church 
must be able to get rid of the Professors, if necessary. 
That is all I say. 

3793. You have mentioned Louvain as an example. 
Is there any other instance? — I believe there is one in 
Caiiada, at Laval. In the Universities in Germany 
there are sometimes two Faculties of Theology ; for 
example, at Tubingen. There are also Catholic Facul- 
ties of Theology at Munich and Bonn. The Professors 
who are appointed in those places are appointed by the 
Government in practice after consultation with the 
Bishops. The 'Bishops have not any power of getting 
rid of these Professors once they are appointed; but 
they have done, and continually do, prevent the stu- 
dents going to hear the lectures of a person whom they 
disapprove of. And, let me add, the appointment of 
a Professor, by arrangement with the Bishops, does 
not get rid of the difficulty, because, in the University 
of Munich, for instance, I knew, in one Chair there, a 
man who was appointed after consultation with the 
(Bishops, and with their approval, and even, wi-tlli rather 
more than their approval ; but in a very short time 
he got into trouble, and the Bishops prevented their 
young men from going to his lectures. Another man 
was appointed, but he also got into trouble, and the 
(Bishops prevented the young men from going to him. 
There was a third Professor appointed, and he was 
looked upon askance. There were actually, at one 
time three Professors getting their salaries, none of 
them being approved of by the Bishops, and having no 
hearers, arid I must say that I cannot regard that as at 
all satisfactory. 

3794. I quite agree with you. This happened, 
although they were recommended by the Bishops? — 
Yes ; the Bishops recommended or approved of some- 
body, who turned out different from what they ex- 
pected. It always will come to a question of dismissal. 
It is a big word — “ dismissal ” — but it conveys wliat I 
mean. 

3795. I may take it that there are no other colleges 
denominational, on the Continent, with the exception 
of Louvain, and that the others are practically unde- 
nominational ? — Well, there are Theological Faculties 
in some of them ; hut young men of all religious per- 
suasions freely go to them. 

3796. Most Rev. Dr. Healy. — I wish merely to ask 
you a few questions about Cork, rather than Dublin. 

I gather that you are desirous of seeing a University 
established in the City of Cork? — I am. 

3797. I hope the day will come when it will be prac- 
ticable to do so. Meanwhile, would it not be tetter 
to try and get the College to do wider literary and 
educational work? — It certainly would. 

3798. As a matter of fact, so far as I can gather, in 
the Faculty of Arts it has not done as much literary 
work as Galway, during the last fifteen years, nor has 
it done literary work of as high a character? — No. The 
work of Cork is mainly medical. 

3799. I have the figures here. It would be desirable, 
if possible or practical, seeing that you have everything 
else excepting the students, to so reconstitute the Cork 
College that it would attract a much larger numhei 
of students, and thereby be placed in a position to do 
much more satisfactory literary work? — It would cer- 
tainly be a very good thing. 

2 G 
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3800. Do you think it possible to reconstruct the < con- 
stitution of the College in such a way attract 
great body of Catholic students in the South of lie - 
land?— I do. Of course, I have always said that it 
would depend upon whether that reconstitution would 
be considered satisfactory by the Bishops. 

3801. By the Catholic authorities ?— 1 es. I should 
like a few more Professors, and that sort of thing , 
but I do not think that alone would meet the di&culty. 

3802. Supposing you had a governing body of the 
College practically all lay gentlemen, and many of them 
representing the College itself, and representing also, 
the popular bodies in the South of Ireland— for in- 
stance, representing the County Councils, and the heads 
of the Secondary schools who would be likely to send 
pupils— and having, say, two, or three Bishops on 
the governing body: and that the governing body had 
the appointment of Professors, subject to a veto ol 
the Crown— don’t you think something like that would 
be likely to make it more popular than at present?— I 
have said so often ; but I should not like any body of 
that kind to have the appointment of Professors. 

3803. They would be chiefly a literary body, except, 
perhaps, the representatives of the Comity Council. I 
will not press that point if you wish. I would like to 
have the public in some way represented, by the head- 
masters of the Secondary schools being represented, 
and by the (Bishops being represented, and by the muni- 
cipality being represented, as in London University. 
"Would you have any objection, to that ?— Speaking 
generally, I should he in favour of it. 

3804. Supposing that body were to elect the Pro- 
fessors, upon the recommendation of the Academic 
Council of the College, and subject to the veto of the 
Crown in case they elected an unworthy man, do you 
not think that the Academic Council would recommend 
fit and suitable men, and that if that body were sensible 
men they would elect such men ? — With regard to the 
election of Professors, I do not think that I could 
quite go with you there. I should not like the Pro- 
fessors to be appointed in that way. I would prefer 
that the faculties, and not outside people, should have 
more to say to their appointment. 

3805. Should recommend them — I have no objection 
to that. Probably they would bo the best judges. 
What I object to principally, and what, I believe, is 
unparalleled in most other educational institutions of 
this Empire outside of Ireland, is that the Crown should 
have the nomination of the Professors in the Univer- 
sities and colleges, except in the case of very few. Is 
that not a fact?— The State in Germany appoints the 
Professors, hut on the recommendation of the Faculty. 
Practically, you are right, my lord. 

3806. Lord Ridley used a phrase which I did not 
like — if lie will excuse me for saying so. He asked if 
such an institution would be dominated by the 'Bishops. 
Suppose there are two representatives of the Bishops 
on such a governing body, would that imply domina- 
tion? — No. 

Lord Ridi.ey. — I think, when I used the words 
“dominated by the Bishops,” I was referring to the 
suggested University in Dublin, and I used the word 
“dominate” in the sense that the Bishops would have 
control in every respect, which I take to be domination. 

3807-8. Most Rev. Dr. Healy. — Are you aware that 
there have always been two' Bishops on the Senate of 
the Royal University? — Sir "Rowland Blvnnorhassctt . — ■ 
Yes. 

3809. Did you ever hear anybody say that they domi- 
nated, or attempted to dominate, the Senate of that 
University? — No ; hut the question there does not arise 
as regards the orthodoxy of Professors. 

3810. Speaking of the presence of the Bishops on the 
governing body, I suppose their desire to have repre- 
sentation does not arise from any desire to control or 
interfere with the literary work of the colleges, but from 
a desire to be in a position to safeguard the faith and 
morals of their flocks? — Yes. 

3811. I dare say you think that they have no desire 
to interfere with the literary work of the colleges ? — If 
yon ask my opinion, I do not believe they would at all. 

3812. You seem to think that if the College was re- 
constituted in that way it would not he likely to at- 
tract Protestant students to its halls ? — I do not say 
that. I did not mean to say that, at all events, hut I 
say that, if that was the case, I should imagine that 
a great number of Protestant students would not go 
there. 

3813. Do yon think any would be likely to' go? — 
Yes ; there are Protestants who go to Stephea’s-green. 


_ 3814. I was just going to bring up the c 


Stephen’s-green. + That is under the management o?th[ 

the 

through several Protestant Professors ?— Yes. Ulete ^ 


Jesuits. Are you aware that they have had there ^ 


3815. That is the fact. Are you aware that 10 ^ 
cent, of the male and female students who attend ft 

lectures of the Professors are Protestants ? T 

know that. Uo not 

3816. We had also <a> declaration from some of th 
students that not the least attempt was ever made°bv 
any Professor in the institution, even in the PhflZ 
sophical classes, which is very striking, to interW 
with their faith ? — I am aware of that. 

3816a. Do you not think that, if in Dublin Protes- 
tant students, although they have a splendid Pm. 
testant institution at their doors, with excellent Profes- 
sors, go to this College because they get good teaching 
there, the same tiling would happen in Cork?— -I have 
no doubt it would, to some, extent. 

3817. You used one phrase which I hardly think is 
quite accurate. You said that the practical test of re- 
ceived Catholic doctrine would be the Decrees of the 
Roman Congregations ? — Yes. 

3818. Would you allow me to suggest that it would 
be more accurate to say that the ultimate test of 
Catholic doctrine would be the Decrees of the Roman 
Congregations approved by the Pope. You do not mean 
the practical test? — No, not at all. 

3819. You know, as a matter of fact, that hardly once 
in fifty years does a case of doctrine go from this conn- 
try to Rome. The “ practical ” judge is the Bishop of 
the diocese ? — Yes, I know that. I have already said so. 

3820. Of course, the Bishops confer together when 
difficiilties arise, and it is only in case of some weighty 
questions between the Bishops that any case would arise 
of appealing to Rome for a final decision?— That 
is so ; but a couple of years ago there was an officious 
French priest, who asked for the decision of the Roman 
Congregation, upon the question of the “Three Wit- 
nesses. " 

3821. We are nob like the French priests, who go to 
Rome for a very little thing. We do nothing of the 
kind. Here tile judge of faith and morals is the Bishop 
of the diocese. Of course, if an important difficulty 
arises, then he appeals to headquarters ?— Yes. 

3822. Sir Richard Jebb. — Supposing a University, 
acceptable to Catholics, were established in Dublin, and 
the College in Cork were modified in certain ways so 
as to bo made more acceptable to Catholics, it would 
then be a constituent 'College of the University?— Yes. 

3823. I think you contemplate a similar treatment 
of the Galway College ? — Yes, but I have not thought of 
it very much. 

3824. Wluit becomes of the Queen’s College, Belfast! 
How would you deal with that-? — I have not thought of 
that very much either, but I imagine you should deal 
with the Queen’s College them in the same way as I 
should be inclined to deal with the' Queen’s College m 
Cork ; and any change that was necessary should be 
made. 

3825. So as to render that also acceptable to Catho- 
lics? — No, I should not like to do that with the 
Queen’s College, Belfast. The Catholics need not go 
there if they get these other places to go to. 

3826. Do you think Queen’s College, Belfast, sliomd 

become a constituent college of a Catholic University- 
— I do not think so. ,, 

3827. Do you think it possible to establish a North- 
ern University, of which Belfast would be the cluei 
college, perhaps, under the old name of the Queen 
University ? Do you think that would be « P®' 
course? — According to my theory, I should like to 
that. I should like to see a Northern _ University, Jie- 
cause I am in favour of the multiplication of Urn 
ties. I do not, however, want any sort of sham 

Ve 3828. Have ' you considered, Sir Rowland, whelter 
it would he practicable to establish a University ■ 
North of Ireland, and whether there would be 
cient supply of students ? — I do not know ho ^ 
students there are in Belfast, but I think ther 

C 3829. You mentioned certain Professors at Muhidj- 
on whom a virtual interdict was placed by the , r«,- 
Could you tell us in what subjects they tang , . ^ 
it was the Chair of Philosophy that I was sp p. 

I see from the records that it was the Chair 
sophy. 
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-a*, There was more than one Professor dealt with 
. ' that wav?— Yes, two, one after the other, 
id Professors of Philosophy ?— Yes. 

5852 At what date was this ?-One occurred in 1860 
onThe was followed by another Professor, who died 
, -,874 • but I remember there was a tune when 
tta. Professors holding o„, Ch.ir. 

^33 As you are a graduate ot the University of 
W», I should like to ask a question atont it. In 
University of Louvain there are Catholic students, 

I suppose, preparing for the priesthood ?- Yes ; there 
jc a seminary there. . . . , , 

3834 Is ^ the case tliat tliere 1S “y considerable 
orooortion of students who are not destined for the 
priesthood! — Oh, yes; a large proportion. 

3835 Most Rev. Dr. Healy.— 1 The proportion would 
be about 1,500 to 300?— About 300 destined for the 

Pr ^6. 0< Sh- Richard Jebb.— Is the Arts Faculty strong 
in Louvain University ?— The strongest is now the 
scientific side. A distinguished scientific authority 
told me only last year that it was impossible for him 
and his colleagues to do any work without following 
rerv carefully what was done in Louvain. 

3837. is there any particular branch of Natural 
Science in which that University is especially strong, 
say, Chemistry, for instance ?— Biology. It has grown 
ud since my time, Sir Richard. In my time we had 
some very distinguished men on the Arts side, and they 
were people of first-rate eminence. 

3838. fn your knowledge of that University, has 

there been any interference on the part of the eccle- 
siastical authorities with the teaching of secular sub- 
jects other than those directly connected with Theo- 
logy? — No. . 

3839. Professor Butcher. — May I ask you, Sir Row- 
land, how many of your colleagues in Queen’s College, 
Cork, are Roman Catholics, and how many Protes- 
tants?— You mean the Professors? 

3840. Yes ; I don’t care for the exact numbers ; are 
they mixed ?— They are mixed, yes.— (Professor J a eh). 
—There are the Professor of Natural Philosophy, the 
Professor of Modern Literature, the Professor of Eng- 
lish Law, the Professor of Materia Medica, and the 
Professor of Midwifery. — (Sir It. Blenncrhassatt ) . — 
Five out of sixteen are Roman Catholics. 

3841. Professor Butcher. — You expressed your pre- 
ference for a Roman Catholic University as against an 
endowed Roman Catholic college? — Yes, I did. 

3842. Would you still hold to that preference sup- 
posing the constitution of Queen’s College, Cork, were 
hannonised more with the sentiment of the people? — 
I should be very glad to see the Queen’s College, Cork, 
reformed. 

3843. You would feel it made a material difference, 
if tlie governing body of the College were more in 
harmony with the prevailing sentiment, and Queen’s 
College, Cork, were associated with other Catholic col- 
leges, and became constituent parts of tlie Royal Uni- 
versity? — Yes. 

3844. But I gather that the type of University which 
you Teally think would be successful in Ireland is the 
Lcnvain type? — Yes, as far as definite settlement is 
concerned. Of course, that is the German and Scotch 
type a little in constitution ; I mean as regards the 
non-collegiate. 

3845. But as regards its government in relation xo 
the Church ? — Yes. Tliere are no colleges now ; there 

' used to be before the Revolution. 

3846. The head of Louvain is an ecclesiastic ? — Yes. 

3847. The Rector is an ecclesiastic? — Yes ; I think 
he is appointed by the Bishops. 

3848. They. are both nominated by the Bishops, and 
can both be dismissed by the Bishops ?— Yes, I think so. 

3849. And, according to the regulations of the .Uni- 
versity, all students must also profess the Catholic re- 
ligion?— Is that so? 

3850. According to the official information, that is 
M?-Well, I had forgotten it. 

M51. All students must profess the Catholic religion, 

1 P e ,^ orm the duties incumbent upon them, and, 
a “ students must attend a course of religious 
^rtnres ? — That was certainly not so in practice, in my 

r ^? re there any students there who were not 

a holies m your day? — I don’t remember one. There 
s nobody who was not a professing Catholic ; but, of 
r there were a number of students that were not 
tnolic m belief ; but, of course, they were, officially. 


3853. The constitution, however, of Louvain, goes ‘ ' 

rather beyond the actual demands that have been made Stpt. 28, 1901. 
iu Ireland, in theory, at least? — Yes. - — 

3854. In practice I assume you think that the Sir Howland 
proposed Catholic University would very much approxi- BiennernasscU, 
mate to Louvain ? — I think it would. I remember Car- p j’ 
dinal Newman telling me, when he came here, that j #ck n gc 
that was the idea that was then prevailing. 

3855. Professor Ewing. — I should like you, Sir Row- 
land, to tell us something of what the Cork College is 
doing for the furtherance of higher technical education 
in its district? — What do you mean by that — in what 
way ? We have no technical education, in Cork, for the 
district. 

3856. You have, I think, a School of Engineering? — 

Professor Jack is the Professor. If you would ask 
him lie would tell you about the School of Engineering. 

3857. I understand, Professor Jack, that the 
Engineering which is taught in the Cork College^ is 
not Mechanical Engineering? — Professor Jack.— No; 
the School was started, originally, on the footing of 
being a Civil Engineering school ; but within my own 
time I have endeavoured to introduce the study of accu- 
rate scientific measurement. For instance, some years 
ago I obtained all I could at the time, a Thurston test- 
ing machine, worked by a lever, which I put on one 
side, after a while, finding it unsatisfactory. Then I 
got an Adie cement-testing machine. In 1886 I pro- 
cured a thirty-ton Wicksteed testing machine, with 
an automatic recorder, and I was able to do 
good work with it. I have lately placed it and 
the Adie machine at the disposal of the head of the 
Technical School recently established in Cork, as I 
thought it desirable to bring the higher work done in 
the College in contact with the Technical Department. 

3858. Is this Technical School actually at work in 
Cork? — It has only just been started. 

3859. Actually opened? — It is now actually opened, 
but it is only just beginning this session ; it was started . 
last spring. Mr. O’Keeffe, who was working with Pro- 
fessor Sylvanus Thompson, has been appointed head- 
master. 

3860. Beyond the machines you have spoken of, you 
have no further laboratory appliances ? — No ; we are 
so contracted for want of room and want of funds. I 
may say the Thurston testing machine was, I believe, 
the first set up in Ireland, and so far as I know is still 
the only one In Ireland provided with an automatic 
recorder. 

3861. Without taking up the time of the Commis- 
sion by going into details, I take it that you have 
no appliances which would allow you to teach the 
theory of tlie steam engine and of other heat 
engines? — No, we did not go into that, although it 
would be highly desirable that it should he taken up, 
and also electrical teaching. 

3862. At present you have no appliances for electrical 
teaching? — No, except a dynamo used for supplying 
electricity to the Natural Philosophy and Chemistry de- 
partments. 

3863. And the number of Engineering students has 
been very small? — No, not very small; you cannot 
expect, out of a locally small population at a distance 
from any centre of Engineering work, that there 
should be a great opening for a large number of Engi- 
neering students. Those that we have had have been 
most successful — more than would appear from the 
University returns, because we have a certain number 
of students who are content with the course of the 
school, afid look forward not so much to a University 
degree. 

3864. So that the number of persons who proceed to 
take the B.E. degree is not a fair criterion of the extent 
of tlie school? — No. Of course, a considerable num- 
ber of them do go for the B.E. and combine it with the 
B.A. 

3865. Professor Rhys. — Sir Rowland, with regard to 
your , wish to see a multiplication of Universities in 
Ireland, I suppose you take into account the character 
of the. Celtic race in this country, the race forming the 
majority of the population of Ireland? — Sir B. Blen- 
ne rhassett . — Yes . 

3866. They have always been extremely fond of edu- 
cation, and made great sacrifices, under great • diffi- 
culties, to get it? — Well, yes ; I have taken that into 
account, certainly ; that is one of the facts to be con- 
sidered. 

3867. Then, with regard to the University of Lou- 
vain, which you seem to know very thoroughly, you 
were a student there, I think? — Yes, I was. 

2 G 2 
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Dubux. 5258. According to your account tihe 'Bishops have 
Seat -, 8 1901. very complete control of the working of that Univer- 
' — sity?— There is a Senate ; but I think you may say the 


Sir Rowland Bishops are the governing body. 

Blennerhassett 3g5g_ j am no t simply alluding to faith and morals ? 

Bart., and _ As ^gards the Professors, they have got the appoint- 
ment, practically, of all. 

’ 3870. In any schemes that have been adumbrated 

to us as likely to satisfy the Catholic population 
of Ireland, it is not suggested that the Bishops should 
have so much control over the working of the Univer- 
sity ?_No. I don’t tli ink it is at all necessary, for 
the position which the Bishops in Ireland have taken 
up, that they should have that. 

3871. They don’t seem to ask for it. But with re- 


3888. In the Royal University we have hari 
tern of mixed juries, with religions carefullv l 
on- the Examining Boards? — Yes. ^ “ 


MBS You lisre had very great eaperieu, j, , 
vain of these mixed juries. I believe there we™ ■ 
common pvamimit.irmn in ‘Rolirium „ ‘ e 'Sttai; 


common examinations in Belgium between 

the State college. !-Ye. ; priicipal" Kf"* « 

Rflrvicft. c Put* 


3885. And you referred to France, and quoted strong 
expressions which some great French writers have used 
about the evils of the great centralised system in 
h ranee, to which you know those who have been looking 
for a scapegoat for the disasters of the war of 1870 have 
attributed their defeat? — Yes. 


3886. In Ireland, as you know, up to the present, in 
the Royal University, and, to a certain extent, in the 


„ J 5887 - 7? a depl “ able “tent ia the Royal University 
you would agree with that?— I would. W 


3890. Do you remember how they worked? T 
heard very much objection to it ; but then "X nS:! 
that was like the work of the Civil Service £3 
sioners here. ce Um ®s- 


3871. They don’t seem to ask for it. But with re- 
gard to Louvain, although the Bishops have ever so 
much more control than is asked for here, the Univer- 
sity, on the whole, is a successful University? — Oh, 
certainly it is. 

3872. And remarkably so in the direction of Science ? 
— So I have been told by persons of the greatest autho- 
rity. 

3873. And the Science men have had practically no 
difficulty with the Bishops?— They have not. 

3874. Professor Lorrain' Smith. — I wish to ask 
you one question of detail. What arrangements have 
you for the teaching of Pathology? — We have got a 
lecturer. It is impossible, I think, to speak more 
highly of him than I can. He has the highest possible 
testimonials from Vienna and Prague, where he has 
studied ; but he is only a lecturer, and, of course, he 
has no salary. 

3875. He has no salary whatever? — No salary what- 
ever. He is going to devote himself entirely to 
Pathology. 

3876. Have you been able to give him a laboratory? 
— Yes, I have a laboratory; it is fair enough, as far 
as laboratories in Ireland go. 

3877. You mentioned that there are sixty-nine stu- 
dents in Cork College who are Protestants. Would 
there be any mechanism required to safeguard their 
faith in the teaching of the College — the reconstituted 
College? — That would be a question for themselves. I, 
myself, you know, don’t believe in these safeguards at 
all. 

3878. There was a mechanism, you know, in the 
Queen’s ICollege ? — Yes ; but I think, nob only there, 
hut everywhere else, tests are unsatisfactory. 

3879. Do you think there would be a demand for any 
such mechanism, however little you may believe in it? 
— That, of course, I don’t know ; I don’t know what 
would be demanded. It might be well to have it, but 
it does no good or no harm. 

3880. Then I understand yon wish no kind of pro- 
vision of that sort? — No, I should not, certainly. I 
don’t believe in these provisions ; you know we have 
got a provision now. 

3881. But you say you regard it as quite useless ? — In 
the Queen’s College, Cork, at the present moment there 
is a very strong provision, as you know. I believe the 
Professors would behave just as they do if there was no 
provision at all. 

3882. But what I want to bring out is that there is 
a Protestant interest in the students, as well as the 
Catholic interest. You admit the governing body 
should be so constituted that it would directly deal 
with any teaching which may be contrary to Catholic 
doctrine ?— Yes. 

3883. Would the same point be raised in reference 
to the Protestant students ? — I dare say it would, and 
if so, I think it ought to be met ; of course, whether it 
is any practical value is another thing. 

3884. Dr. Starkie. — It would appear from your evi- 
dence, and from your frequent expressions of views upon 
the University Question, that you consider a radical 
evil m University life is centralisation?—! do, cer- 


3891. I have a quotation from Laveleye ont.l, ft n 0 i • 
Universities, and he «ays* : The rivahv 0 f 
Universities ” (that is, if the, had h„ in( | JS 

ought to have produced an intellectual life of artir^ 
of a kind most profitable to the progress of knowU 7 
That happy result has not been attained, because db 
adopted the detestable system of examination for c i 
ferring degrees. Diplomas are granted by mixed inrh 
comprised, in equal proportions, of Professors of £ 
State and one free University. The candidates Z 
questioned by those Professors under the control - 
Professors from a rival University. Hence it resolk 
to begin with, that the students content themselra 
with learning their note-books off by heart ; next, tk 
the Professors, those controlled by their colleegutL 
'have to conform to a uniform programme, and thus ft 
degrees, routine stifles initiative and the genuine spirit 
of research”?— I did not know that they objected tot 
in that way ; but it is only grist to my mill, you fom. 

3892. But whatever system we should adopt in be 
land, what you would protest against is the contima- 
tion of anything in the form of centralisation?— Yes- 
I think that is deplorable. 

3893. Two solutions of this problem have been pre- 
posed. The first is the one which you prefer yoursdi: 
that is, of the separate Universities, with an inle 
pendent life ? — Yes. 

3894. But, supposing, as practical men, we should 
find it impossible to recommend anything of that kind 
—supposing we believed that Parliament would find fc 
impossible, in the case of Cork, to sanction the found- 


ing of a University there on account of the presail 
paucity of students? — Yes? 

3895. And supposing that they were influenced It 
the immensely strong opposition which has been a- 
hibited up to the present, in Belfast, to an inde- 
pendent University there? — 'Yes? 

3896. And supposing, influenced by these reason;, 
they should prefer to reconstitute the Royal Univer- 
sity,. do you think that it would be possible, h 
malting the colleges autonomous — I am coming to you 


second proposal — by making the colleges autonom® 
under a general Council of Education, which should bk 


dictate etc cathedra the courses, as the Senate of tk 
Royal University does to the colleges, but should allov 
these colleges, with certain safeguards, to hold then 
own examinations, even for Honours, with the excep- 
tion, perhaps, of very high Honours, in concert mi 
extern Examiners, and in the presence, perhaps, of ss 
assessor from the Central Council— do you think, unda 
such circumstances, the evils of centralisation worn 
bo so mitigated that that scheme would present nos 
of the advantages of an independent University ?-l 
think, certainly, such a scheme as that would be u 
enormous improvement upon the present system tiae 
ah academic point of view. , 

3897. Might you not go further than that, and, 
recognising the difficulties of the political, situate, 
consider that such a scheme was more practicable the 
the other, and, consequently, wiser? — Well, I 
would be an extremely good scheme, from an acaae® 
point of view, and such a scheme, from an ** 
demic point of view, would be an immense benefit to t* 
country. 

3898. I think you said, in some parts of y°®®‘ 
dence, that the Bishops of Ireland would not aDPWjj 
or consider satisfactory, such a solution as would 


Vi uuiiDiuei- suusiactury, suuu a suiunun ■■ — . ~ ■ 

give them a college in connection with the Bay 81 
versity ; but does it not seem to you that mar oo|» 


versity ; but does it not seem to you that that o j 
tions are to a college with no separate individuany, 
such as the Queen’s Colleges unfortunately have 
ever since 1879?— Yes, I suppose that is so. 

3899. And that they really never hare “““Lj 
any objections, up to the present, to an maepe 


coilege under a general ‘Council of Education. * ^ 
should not interfere witdi its free development l— 


not quite follow your last question. _ . 

3900. The great objection that you ra ^ se “ n ^.] ! - c3 is 
proposed solution, of founding a college for lOatn 


On Teaching, Universities and Examining Boards,” by Lyon Playfair (1878), p. Id- 
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Dublin, in connection with the Royal University, was 
that such a scheme would not be acceptable to Catho- 
lics t— Tea, I said that. 

3901. And my point was that, perhaps, the college 
that the Bishops condemned, and considered not ac- 
ceptable to them, was a college such as the present 
Queen’s Colleges, which are in a condition of absolute 
slavery, I might say, to a course of studies prescribed 
bv the Senate of the Royal University?— Yes. 

3902. And they might consider a Catholic college ac- 
ceptable, which in all essentials was really an indepen- 
dent University? — I did not say they would not accept 
such a college. What I said was, that if such a col- 
lege were established, it must involve certain changes 
also in the Queen’s Colleges, and would not close the 
question. 

3903. And, furthermore, from your point of view, 
would not such a scheme as the establishment of in- 
dependent colleges in Dublin, Cork, and Galway be a 
more satisfactory solution than an independent Uni- 
versity in Dublin, since the latter would leave the pro- 
vincial colleges suspended in vacuo f — Yes, I certainly 
think that. 

3904. And a great advantage presented by the alter- 
native scheme is, that it provides for the development of 
these colleges which ought to be so important in Cork 
and Galway? — Yes. 

3905. I only want to ask one question about Lou- 
vain. With regard to centralisation, you know what 
keeps the life in such places as Louvain is that, that 
they give degrees of their own — the faculties give de- 
grees of their own — as they do in Germany — and that 
modifies, to some extent, the evil that would otherwise 
arise from centralisation? — Yes. 

3906. The suggestion I put before you is: that 
each college should really give its own degrees, but that 
there should be somebody present, some safeguards 
adopted, that the standards for degrees were equal, al- 
though in different subjects of examination, .to those in 
other colleges? — Certainly, I think that would he an 
immense improvement. 

3907. And it would have the further advantage that 
the degree would hear the stamp of the central in- 
stitution — the Royal University. You think that would 
be an advantage? — 'Yes. 

3908. With regard to Louvain and Liege, you say 
they are controlled by Bishops? — Oh, no, Liege is not. 

3909. Louvain is controlled by Bishops. Could you 
tell me how far they exercise their control, we 
will say, over the subjects of History and Philosophy? 
—They appoint the Professors practically. 

3910. Do they control the courses? — Oh, no. 

3911. Is the Professor left a perfectly free hand? — 
The Professor is left a perfectly free hand ; I know he 
is in 'History. 

3912. In your opinion the courses in History in 
Louvain and in Philosophy are really satisfactory? — I 
can say the courses in History in Louvain, in my time, 
was as good as in any German University. 

3913. Is the Philosophy there the Thomist Philo- 
sophy ? — Yes, I think it is. 

3914. Do they read Hegel and Kant? — I suppose 
these philosophers are read ; but the teaching is 
Thomist. In the case of Ubaghs, one of the reasons of 
his condemnation was the opposition of the Thomists. 

3916. It was stated by Father 'Delany that) in 
•rtephen’s-green College they axe not satisfied with read- 
ing the Thomist Philosophy, and that they read Kant 
ttd Hegel in the original 1— Yes, I believe so. 

3916. You think that would not he allowed in Lou- 
vain? — You cannot stop any young man reading what he 
likes. 

3917. Are those philosophers lectured on ? — I think 
not. But, in any case, as I have said, the teaching is 
Ihomist. 

- T ou are a member of the Standing Committee 
m the Royal University? — Yes. 

have, of course, the fixing of the courses in 
mlosophy. Could you throw any light on the 
™tly unsatisfactory philosophical course in 
ne Royal University — at any rate, in Course 2. You 
'now the mental pabulum that is provided by the 
University for Protestants commencing the study 
, . -^osephy. It is Sir William Hamilton. “ The above 
Si ^ e ® un ™ e< i in, according to the ideas of 

•-u W llliam Hamilton,” and yet we have been told many 
unes, and it is a very important fact, if true, that they 
ve solved the difficulty of examining Catholic and 
otcstant students together in the Royal University. 


I have lectured on the subject, and it lias always 
seemed to be that they solved it by establishing abso- 
lutely no means of communication between the two 
courses, except in the History of Philosophy. In 
Course 1 you have got the Thomist Philosophy ; anJd in 
Course 2, the Thomist Philosophy is carefully left out, 
and you may get a certain smattering of Aristotle and 
Plato, and of Descartes, but the Thomist Philosophy 
is carefully left out. On the other hand, in Course 1, there 
are no inducements provided for reading any of the 
great modem philosophers, so that Philosophy is taught 
in water-tight compartments. Do you consider that a 
satisfactory solution of the great difficulty? — I do not. 

3920. Have you any idea why in the Royal University 
the unfortunate Protestants should have to depend on 
Sir William Hamilton for solutions of philo- 
sophical problems? Is there any clerical influence 
behind that prevented the selection of more suitable 
hooks, on the ground that Philosophy was a dangerous 
subject, and that Sir William Hamilton could not do 
any harm to anybody ? — I don’t really know that there 
was any influence behind. I cannot answer you that. 

3921. Because I think you will quite agree with me 
that it is a most extraordinary course ? — It is certainly. 

3922. Who is it that selects the books in Philosophy 
— is it the Examiner or the Standing Committee ? — The 
Standing Committee. 

3923. Most Rev. Dr. Healy.— In making the selec- 
tion, do not the Standing Committee act upon the re- 
commendation of the Examiner? — Yes. The Examiner 
sends up a list, and the Standing Committee make the 
selection from it. 

3924-5. Then if we are to look for underground influ- 
ence, in the selection of the books, it is to the Exami- 
ners we should look? — Yes, speaking generally. 

Dr. Starkie.— -Only partly so. What I wanted to point 
out was that it is the tendency of a mixed body like the 
Standing Committee, to exclude everything that is sup- 
posed to.be dangerous or objectionable, and to leave 
nothing in except harmless writers. Some of the wit- 
nesses who have been examined have protested that they 
came in contact with only second-rate books, and second- 
rate minds, in the examinations in this subject. 

3926. Mr. Wilfrid Ward. — I think you said, and I 
agree with you, that in the absence of any such provi- 
sion for the Christian orthodoxy of the teaching as 
exists in the statutes of the Queen’s Colleges, the Pro- 
fessors would still be likely to avoid giving any cause 
of offence in their lectures, just as they do at present? 
— Yes. 

3927. But supposing some eccentric Professor 
were to act otherwise — for instance, suppose a 
Lecturer in Philosophy were to teach materialism, do 
you think it would be satisfactory that there should be 
no means of taking any proceedings against him? — 
Well, I do not; but in Cork such a case has never 
arisen, I think. — (Professor Jack). — With regard to 
that, I might make an observation. Some years ago, 
before Sir Rowland Blennerhassett was President, 
during the time Dr. Slattery was President, an out- 
sider made a charge against one of the Professors, mis- 
representing a statement which he had made in his lec- 
tures, which he said was offensive. Dr. Slattery made 
inquiry, and found there was very little in support of 
the charge ; but he thought the most prudent course 
was to bring the matter before the Council, to see 
whether they would advise him to take notice of it under 
the Statute. At that time there were upon the Council 
three Catholic members— the President and two of the 
Professors. The Council, having fully considered the 
charge, were of opinion that no notice should be 
taken of the matter. I may mention that each Pro- 
fessor, on his appointment, gives an undertaking to 
the Council that he will not in his lectures make any 
statement injurious to the religions convictions of any 
member of his class. 

3928. Do you think it would be desirable that 
there should be power to remove any Professor 
who was proved to have offended in that way? — 
(Sir Rowland Blennerhassett). — I think it would ; but 
really I attach very little importance to it, in the ordi- 
nary' run of things. I think a case of the kind would 
seldom or never arise ; and that if it did it could be 
easily dealt with by warning the Professor, and that he 
would take care not to offend again. 

3929. A further question arises, as to what 
the test would be in a Catholic University. 
You have said that the test as to whether 
what a Professor had said was contrary to the 
teaching of the Church would be the decisions of 
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the Roman Congregations?—! should say that would be 
the ultimate test. As you have referred to that, I may 
mention a case which exercised the minds of a good 
many persons, in which a Professor expressed his 
opinion as to the non-authenticity of the text of the 
“ Three Witnesses.” That case produced a great efiect 
all over the world. 

3930. The decision of the Holy Office on that question 
was a notorious one ; but I never heard that it arose 
from the teaching of any Professor. The question 
was put by a private person to the Holy Office 
whether the authenticity of that text might safely be 
doubted ; and the Holy Office replied that it could not. 
But I believe it would be true to say that up to the 
very time of this decision the most approved Catholic 
Professors of Biblical exegesis — even Father Cornely, in 
Rome itself— had treated the authenticity of the text 
as an open question— is not that so ? — As far as I know, 


3931. And are you aware that after the decision of 
the Holy Office, a semi-official announcement appeared, 
which was published in the Guardian, to the effect that 
the decision was not intended to touch the sphere of 
Biblical criticism, but only to indicate the theological 
value of the text, and its claim to remain in the autho- 
rised editions of the Bible: — that Professors of Biblical 
exegesis could therefore still treat the. authenticity of 
the text as a question for free discussion ? — No ; I do 
not remember the announcement in the Guardian, you 
allude to. But I do know that it has been argued that 
the decision was not intended to touch the sphere of 
Biblical criticism. My point, however, is that the 
Roman Congregations may be called upon to answer 
questions which local authorities might wish to ignore. 
The Belgian Episcopali, for instance, were not pri- 
marily responsible for the proceedings against Ubaghs. 
It was in the same connection that I mentioned the 
recent decision with reference to the passage about the 
“Three Witnesses” in the fifth chapter of the First 
Epistle General of St. Jolin. 

3932. Professor Dickey. — Adverting to the proposed 
change in the constitution of the Cork Queen’s College, 
from a non-denominat’ional institution to a Roman 
Catholic institution, do you think the difficulty would 
be the same, whether the University to which it is 
affiliated is a Roman Catholic sectarian University, or 
a non-sectarian University? — Well, I am certain that 
if the proposal made by Mr. Starkie was adopted, the 
result would be a large increase in the number of stu- 
dents in the Cork College. Of that I have no doubt 
whatever. 


3933. Dr. Starkie. — D on’t call it my “proposal'' 

I only said it had been suggested ?— I referred V" 
alteration of the Cork College, from being a non ** 
tnrian institution to being one which would be anm-S 
of by the Catholic Church, so as to bring it ini 
mony with the feelings of the majority of the p - 


3934. Professor Dickey— But would not the diffi 
culty in carrying out that alteration be lie same no 
matter what the character of the University with which 
it was affiliated might be ? — I think there would be some 
difficulty, though not the same in amount. One of the 
reasons of the non-success, or, rather, the want of 
greater success, of the Cork College is that it is not in 
harmony with the feelings of the great majority of th* 
population in the South of Ireland. 

3935. You think that if that were done, the result 
would be to increase the number of students?— Yes. 
That would be one reason. Another reason is that as 
I understand, what is proposed is that those autono- 
mous colleges should have the power of holding ex- 
aminations. If that were done, it would have the ef- 
fect of preventing a certain number of the students 
coming up to Dublin. They come to Dublin at pre- 
sent, because they think, rightly or wrongly, that it 
would be useful to them in their examinations to lino® 
the Professors by whom they are to be examined. 

3936. The difficulty in Cork is that it is attended by 
a large proportion of Protestant students— 70 out of 
170 ? — Yes. 

3937. Would not that difficulty remain, no matter 
what the character of the University might lei- Of 
course it would. 

3938. Dr. Starkie.— Would the difficulty remain 
if the college in Dublin were, as the bishops have ex- 
pressed their willingness that it should be, a mixed 
college, because, if it were, of course, the Cork College 
should be a mixed college, too ? — No. What I meant 
to say, in my last answer, was that one of the reasons 
why there has been a falling off in the number of stu- 
dents in Cork, undoubtedly has been that the examina- 
tions are held in Dublin ; and students think it is an 
advantage to them to come to Dublin, and to know the 
persons who are to examine them. I may mention on; 
circumstance, which, I fear, will have some effect as 
regards the want of confidence felt in the present su- 
tem of examination. We. had a student this very year, 
who has passed Iris examination in England for the In- 
dian Medical Service in an exceptionally brilliant 
manner ; but, unfortunately, when examined here he. 
only got second class. 


The Witness withdrew. 

Chairman. — The Bishop of Clonfert has been good poso that it should be noted by the shorthand writer 

enough to hand in a copy of the Declaration of the at the close of this day’s proceedings, after Sir .Howland 

Irish Hierarchy on the University Question, to which Blennerhassett’s evidence, that the Most Bet . _ Dr. 

reference was made yesterday during the evidence of Healy has put in the Declaration of _ the Catholic 

Dr. Bernard. At the time that evidence was given, Bishops of 1897, to which he referred in his exami- 

the Bishop had not the document by him. I pro- nation of Dr. Bernard.* 

* Sae page 387. 

This concluded the First Session of the Commission. 
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Av Act to promote the advancement of learning, and to extend the benefits connected with University 
Education in Ireland. [15th August, 1879. J 


WHEREAS it is expedient to make provision for 
the advancement of learning by the extension of the 
benefits connected with University Education in Ire- 
land : , 

Be it enacted by the Queen's Most Excellent Majesty, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in this present 
Parliament assembled, and by the authority of the 
same, as follows : 

Short title. 1- This Act may be cited as the University Educa- 
tion (Ireland) Act, 1879. 

Foundation of University. 

Filiation of 2. It shall be lawful for Her Majesty, in case Her 
University. Majesty shall be pleased so to do, by charter, to 
found a University in Ireland, -which- shall be one body 
politic and corporate, by such name as Her Majesty 
shall appoint. 

Constitution 3. The corporation shall consist of a chancellor, a 
a University, senate, and graduates. The chancellor shall be nom- 
inated from time to time by Her Majesty, and shall 
hold office during Her pleasure. The first senators of 
the University shall be the chancellor of the uni- 
versity and such other persons, not exceeding thirty- 
six in number, as Her Majesty shall appoint. The first 
and evejy alternate vacancy in the senate which shall 
occur among the first senators, other than a vacancy in 
the office of chancellor (which shall in all cases be filled 
up by Her Majesty,) shall be supplied by the election of 
a senator by the convocation of the University, until 
the number of senators elected by the convocation shall 
amount to six. The senators elected by convocation 
shall hold office for three years from the date of their 
respective elections, and on going out of office shall be 
eligible for re-election, and every vacancy which shall 
occur among the members of the senate elected by con- 
vocation shall be supplied by a fresh election by convo- 
cation, so that the total number of senators elected by 
convocation shall continue to be six. Subject to the 
aforesaid provisions, vacancies in the senate shall' be 
filled by persons nominated from time to time by Her 
Majesty. All senators shall be removeable by Her 
Majesty. The graduates shall be the persons on whom 
the University shall confer any degree, and the persons 
who become graduates of the University under the pro- 
yisions of this Act. 

The corporation shall have perpetual succession and 


a common seal, with a capacity to sue and be sued in its 
corporate name, and shall be able and capable in law 
to take, purchase, and hold any personal property or 
chattels whatsoever, and also, notwithstanding the 
statutes of mortmain, any lands or hereditaments, sub- 
ject to the provision© of the charter. 

4. The convocation of the University shall consist Convocation, 
of the senate of the University, and of male graduates 

having such qualifications and complying with such con- 
ditions as the charter shall prescribe: Provided that 
any other persons who shall be at the date of the said 
charter members of the convocation of the Queen’s Uni- 
versity shall', on complying with such conditions, be- 
come and continue members of the convocation of the 
University to be established under the said charter. 

5. The senate shall at their first meeting, and after- E j euti(>n o{ 
wards from time to time when a vacancy exists, elect vice-ohan- 
one of their number to be vice-chancellor of the Univer- cellor. 
sity, who shall 1 continue in office for three years from 

■ the date of his election, and on going out of office shall 
be eligible for re-election. 

6. In case any such charter is granted by Her p ower t0 . 
Majesty, the power of conferring all such degrees or confer 
other distinctions as can be conferred in or by any other degrees. 
University in the United Kingdom, except degrees in 
theology, "shall be vested by the charter in the Univer- 
sity, and the general government of the University shall 

be vested bv the charter in the senate. 

7. The charter shall provide that the University shall p rov ; 8ion8 of 
confer a degree upon every person who, having matricu- c ji arter . 
fated in the University and complied with such con- 
ditions as to his subsequent education and the passing 

of such examinations as the senate may prescribe, satis- 
fies the senate that he is qualified in point of learning to. 
obtain the same. No residence in any college nor at- 
tendance at lectures or any other course of instruction 
in the University shall be obligatory upon any candi- 
date for a degree, other than a degree in medicine or 
surgery. 

8. The senate shall institute and make provision for Esamina _ 
carrying on such public examinations of candidates for t ; ong- 
matriculation and degrees, and suoh other University 
examinations in secular subject®, including examinations 

of women for degrees and for such suitable certificates 
of proficiency, as may be necessary ; and for the pur- 
pose of conducting such examinations the senate shall 
from time to time appoint examiners in the several 
2 H 
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s subjects of secular learning usually studied in a Univer- 
sity, and shall make regulations for the conduct of such 
examinations, and the appointment, removal, and re- 
muneration of the examiners. 

9. And whereas it is desirable to promote the ad- 
vancement of learning in Ireland by means of the 
creation, out of moneys to be provided by Parliament, 
of exhibitions, scholarships, fellowships, and other 
prizes, and also by the erection of suitable buildings in 
connection with the University to be established under 
the said charter: Be it enacted that it shall be the 
duty of the senate, within twelve months after their 
first appoincment, to prepare and forward to the Lord 
Lieutenant or other Chief Governor or Governors of Ire- 
land a scheme for the better advancement of University 
Education in Ireland by the provision of buildings, in- 
cluding examination rooms and a library, in connection 
with the University to be founded under any such char- 
ter, and by_ the establishment of exhibitions, scholar- 
ship, fellowships, and other prizes, or any of such 
matter.-, in which scheme the following conditions shall 
be observed : 

(1.) The said several exhibitions, scholarships, fellow- 
ships, and other prizes shall be awarded for 
proficiency in subjects of secular education, and 
not in respect of any subject of religious in- 
struction ; 

(2.) They shall be open to all students matriculating 
or who have matriculated in the University, 
and the scheme may propose that they shall 
l»e awarded in respect o.f either relative or ab- 
solute proficiency, and that they shall be sub- 
ject to any conditions as to the age of the can- 
didates, tlieir standing in the University, their 
liability to perform duty, and otherwise, as the 
senate shall think expedient ; 

(3.) In fixing the value and number of the said several 
exhibitions, scholarships, fellowships, and 
other prizes, the senate shall have regard to 
the. advantages of a similar kind offered by the 
University of Dublin and Trinity College to 
students matriculated in that University, so 
as to avoid as far as possible any injury to the 
advancement of learning in that University 
and college ; 

(4.) Provision shall.be made that no student holding 
any exhibition, scholarship, fellowship, or 
other similar prize in any other University, or 
in any college attached to a University, or in 
any college endowed with public money, shall 
hold any of the said exhibitions, scholarships, 
fellowships, or other prizes in the University to 
be created by the said charter without- taking 
the value of such previous exhibition, scholar- 
ship, fellowship, or other similar prize into 
account. 

Such scheme shall, within three weeks after the same 
shall have been forwarded by the senate to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant or other Chief Governor or Governors of Ire- 
land, be laid before both Houses of Parliament, if Par- 
liament is sitting, or if not, then within three weeks 
after the beginning of the next ensuing session of Par : 
liament-, together with the name of each member of the 
senate. 

10. The charter shall further make provision, subject 
to this Act, for defining the powers and duties of the 
chancellor, the vice-chancellor, and the senate in the 
government of the University, and also for defining the 
functions of the convocation of the University, and for 
making statutes, rules, and ordinances of the University, 
to be approved of by Her Majesty, and to be laid be- 
fore Parliament, and for requiring that the chancellor, 
or in his absence the vice-chancellor, of the University 
shall annually furnish a report to the Lord Lieutenant 
or other Chief Governor of Governors of Ireland on 
the condition and progress of the University, and a 


copy of every such report shall be laid before Parliament 
within six weeks of the same being made, if Parliament 
he then sitting, and if not, then within three weeks of 
the next meeting of Parliament. 

Queen's University. 

11. On a day within a period of two years from the tv- 
granting of any such charter, to be fixed by the Lord of . 
Lieutenant by order made by and with the advice and Uuive*^ 
consent of the Privy Council in Ireland, the Queen's Rlt! '' 
University in Ireland shall be dissolved : Provided that 

the Queen's University shall not be dissolved until the 
new University is in a position to confer degrees. 

AM persons who at the time of the dissolution of the 
Queen’s University are graduates of the Queen’s Uni- 
versity shall forthwith become graduates of the Univer- 
sity constituted under the provisions of the charter 
mentioned in this Act, with corresponding degrees ; and 
all persons who at such time are matriculated students 
of the Queen’s University or Queen’s Colleges shall forth- 
with become matriculated students of such University. 

All terms kept and examinations passed by any such 
graduates or students in the Queen’s University or 
Queen’s Colleges shall be deemed to he terms kept and 
examinations passed by them in such University. 

12. All the real and personal estate and effects of Transfer .' 
every description belonging to the Queen’s University property U 
shall, on the dissolution of the Queen’s University. be‘- 

come the property of the University constituted under 
the provisions of the charter mentioned in this Act, to 
be administered by the senate for the purposes of the 
University : Provided that where any such estate or 
effects consisted of property or moneys’ given by private 
persons out of tlieir own resources, any express trust 
as to the mode of application thereof affected such estate 
or effects in the hands of the Queen’s University, the 
senate of the University constituted under such charter 
shall be bound, as fully as the Queen’s University 
would have been bound, to carry out such express trust 
in administering such estate or effects. 

The University constituted under file provisions of 
such cliarter shall pay and discharge the debts of the 
Queen’s University. 

13. This Act shall not in anywise affect the Queen’s Saviugfor 
Colleges m Ireland, nor any president, vice-president, Queen’s 
professor, or student in any of them, save so far as they Colleges, 
are affected by the dissolution of the Queen’s Univer- 
sity! and the professors of the Queen's Colleges who 

are in office at the date of the said charter shall, so long 
as they hold office as such professors, continue to be 
styled University professors. 

14-. In case any person who immediately before the Saving of 
passing of this Act held any permanent office of profit rights of 
in the Queen’s University, and who shall be in officered 
office at the time of the dissolution of the Queen’s Uni- Queen's 
versity, is deprived of his office by the operation of this Univerehj. 
Act, and is not appointed in the Univei’sity constituted 
under this Act to an office involving duties the same as 
or analogous to those previously discharged by such a 
person at a rate of remuneration not less t-lian that en- 
]oyed by such person in the Queen’s University, he 
shall continue entitled to receive during his life, by 
way of retiring pension, the full amount of his salary 
as such officer of the Queen's University, which pension 
shall be paid out of moneys to be provided by Par- 
liament. Aliy such person who shall decline to accept 
any such office as aforesaid, if tendered to him, shall 
be deemed to have resigned his office in the Queen’s 
University, and shall not be entitled to- any pension or 
compensation. 

15. The provisions of the seventh, eighth, and ninth Applica'.iJ 
sections of the Act of the session of Parliament held in of = estio .“j 
the twenty-ninth and thirtieth years of the reign qf Her seven, egA 
present Majesty, chapter eighty-four, intituled, “ The 
Attorneys and Solicitors Act (Ireland), 1866,” shall ex- 
tend to and be applicable to the University created by Actflretoh 
this Act. 


II. 


DoeriiExrs, 

II. 


Copy of the Charter of the Royal University of Ireland. 


Victoria, by the Grace of God, of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland Queen, Defender of 
the Faith, to all whom these presents shall come, greet- 
ing : 

Whereas, by an Act of Parliament passed in the 
forty-third year of our reign, entitled “The University 
Education (Ireland) Act, 1879,” it- is declared that it 


shall he lawful for Us, in ease We shall be pleased so to 
do, by Charter to found a University in Ireland ; and 
fie said Act contains certain enactments concerning 
the constitution of the said University, and the pro- 
visions of the said Charter : 

1. Know ye that We of Our special grace, certain Creations! 
knowledge, and mere motion, by -and with the advice Univerei'J- 
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and consent of our right trusty and right entirely be- 
loved cousin and Councillor John Winston, Duke of 
Marlborough, Knight of the Most Noble Order of the 
Garter Ou-r Lieutenant-General and General Governor 
of that part of our United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland called Ireland ; and according to the tenor 
and effect of Our Letter under Our Privy Signet and 
Boval Sign Manual, bearing date at our Court at Saint 
James’s, the Twentieth day of April, in the forty-third 
year of Our reign, and now enrolled in the Chancery 
Division of Our High Court of Justice in Ireland, have 
willed, ordered, constituted, ordained and founded, and 
by these presents, for Us, Our heirs, and successors, 
We do will, order, constitute, ordain, and found a 
University, which shall be one body politic and cor- 
porate, by the name of the Royal University of Ireland, 
by which name such body politic shall have perpetual 
succession, and shall have a common Seal, and shall by 
the same name sue and be sued, implead and be im- 
pleaded, and answer and be answered unto, in every 
Court of Us, Our heirs and successors, and which Uni- 
versity is hereinafter referred to as “ The University.” 

2. And We do further will and ordain that the said 
body politic and corporate shall consist of a Chancellor, 
a Senate, and Graduates ; and that- the Chancellor shall 
be the person whom We hereby appoint, or whom We, 
Our heirs or successors shall from time to time appoint 
Chancellor of the University ; and that the Senate shall 
consist of such persons, not exceeding thirty-six in num- 
ber, as We hereby appoint, and as We, Our heirs or 
successors, shall from- time to time appoint Senators 
under Our or their sign manual, and as shall be from 
time to time elected 'Senators by the Convocation of the 
University, under the powers hereinafter contained ; 
and that thd Graduates snail be the persons respectively 
on whom the University created by this Our Charter 
shall hereafter confer any Degree, and the persons on 
whom the University created by this Our Charter shall 
confer ad eundem Degrees or Honorary Degrees under 
the provisions hereinafter contained, and the persons 
who shall be Graduates of the Queen’s University in Ire- 
land at the time of its dissolution. And We do further 
will and ordain that the said Chancellor and Senators 
shall, each and every one of them, hold their respective 
offices during the will and pleasure of Us, Our heirs or 
successors, or until the term for which they shall have 
been elected shall have expired. 

3. And We do further will and ordain that by the 
aforesaid name of the Royal University of Ireland they 
and their successors shall be capable in law to take, 
purchase, and hold to them and their successors any 
goods, chattels, or personal property whatsoever, and 
shall also be able and capable in law, notwithstanding 
the Statutes. of Mortmain, to take, purchase, and hold 
to them and their successors any lands or hereditaments 
whatsoever situate within Our United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland ; and that they and their 
successors shall be able and capable in law to grant, 
demise, alien, or otherwise dispose of all or any of the 
property, real or personal, belonging to the said Uni- 
versity, and also do all other matters incidental or ap- 
pertaining to a body corporate. 

4. And We further will and ordain that the Univer- 
sity created by this Our Charter shall have power to 
examine for, and after examination to confer, all such 
degrees and other distinctions, and shall examine for 
and confer all such degrees as can be conferred in or by 
any other University in our United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, upon every person, male or female, 
who haying matriculated in the University, and com- 
plied with such conditions as -to his or her subsequent 
education, and the passing of such examinations as the 
Senate may prescribe, satisfies the Senate that he or she 
is qualified in point of learning to obtain the same ; 
and that no residence in any college, nor attendance at 
lectures, or any other course of instruction in the Uni- 
versity, Bhall be obligatory upon any candidate for a 
degree, other than a Degree in Medicine or Surgery ; 
and further, shall have power to admit by special grace 
Graduates of other Universities in Our said United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland to similar and 

£ 1 degrees in Our said University in Ireland ; and to 
it to Honorary Degrees men of eminent attainments 
iu any branch of knowledge, or in the public service : 
Provided always, and only that the University created 
by this Our Charter shall not confer any degree or other 
distinction in Theology. 


_ 5. And for the purpose of granting Degrees in Medi- 
cine or Surgery, We do hereby further will and ordain 
that the Senate shall from time to time submit a report 
to Our Lord Lieutenant, or other Chief Governor or Go- 
vernors of Ireland, of the names of the Medical Institu- 
tions and Schools, which appear to the Senate to be 
Medical Institutions and Schools, from which, either 
singly or jointly with other Medical Institutions and 
Schools in this country or in foreign parts, it may be 
fit and expedient in the judgment of the Senate to ad- 
mit Candidates for Degrees in Medicine or Surgery ; 
and Our Lord Lieutenant or other Chief Governor or 
Governors of Ireland, may, if he or they think fit, ap- 
prove of the said report, and that no person shall be 
admitted as Candidates for Degrees in Medicine or 
Surgery, to be conferred by the said University, unless 
they shall satisfy the Senate that such persons have in 
any one or more of toe Institutions or Schools com- 
prised in such report, so approved by Our Lord Lieu- 
tenant or ether Chief Governor or Governors of Ireland, 
completed toe course of instruction which the said 
Senate, by regulation in that behalf, shall determine. 
And that it dhali be lawful for the Senate from time 
to time, with the approval of Our Lord 'Lieutenant or 
other Chief Governor or Governors of Ireland, to vary, 
alter, and amend any such reports, by striking out any 
of the Institutions or Schools included therein, or by 
adding others thereto. 

6. And We further will and ordain that whenever a 
vacancy shall occur in the office of Chancellor of the 
said University, either by death, resignation, or other- 
wise, We, Our heirs or successors, will, under Our or 
their sign manual, nominate a fit and proper person to 
be Chancellor, instead of the Chancellor occasioning 
such vacancy ; and, in the meantime, the duties of the 
Chancellor shall be performed by the Vice-Ohancellor or 
Senator performing the duties of Vice-Chancellor under 
the provisions hereinafter contained ; and the Vice- 
Chancellor or Senator so performing the duties of Vice- 
Chancellor shall have all such powers as are hereby 
given to the Chancellor or Vice-Chancellor. 

7. And We further will and ordain that the Chan- 
cellor shall be the head or chief officer of the University, 
and shall preside over its meetings, and shall sign and 
authenticate all its official acts ; and that there shall be 
a Vice-Chancellor of the University, who shall exercise 
all the functions of the Chancellor in the absence of the 
-Chancellor ; and that the Senate shall at their first 
meeting and afterwards, from time to time, when a 
vacancy exists, elect one of their number to be Vice- 
Chancellor of the University, who shall continue in 
office for three years, from the date of his election, if 
he shall so long continue a Senator ; and that a Vice- 
Chancellor, on going out of office, shall be eligible for 
re-election ; and Wc do further will and ordain that, 
during any vacancy in the office of Vice-Chancellor, the 
duties of Vice-Chancellor shall be performed by the 
senior Senator for the time being. 

8. And We further will and ordain that the Chan- 
cellor and Senators for the time being shall constitute 
toe Senate of toe University ; and We hereby nom- 
inate and appoint Our right trusty and right .entirely 
beloved Cousin and Councillor, James Duke of Abercorn, 
Knight of the Most Noble Order of the Garter, to bo 
the First Chancellor of the Royal University of Ireland ; 
and we do further nominate and appoint — • 

Our right trusty and well-beloved Councillor, the 
Most Reverend Richard Chenevix Trench, Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, Doctor in Divinity. 

Our trusty and well-beloved the Most Reverend 
Archbishop, Edward M'Cabe, Doctor in E.vinity. 

Our right trusty and well-beloved Councillor, John 
Thomas Ball,' Our Chancellor of that part of Our 
said United Kingdom called Ireland. 

Our right trusty and right well-beloved Cousin,. 
George Arthur Hastings, Earl of Granard... 
Knight of the Most Illustrious Order of St. 
Patrick. , , , _ , 

Our right trusty and right well-beloved Cousm and 
Councillor, Valentine Augustus Earl of Kenmare, 
Knight of the Most Illustrious Order of Sb. 

Our^right trusty and right well-beloved Cousin, 
Lawrence, Earl of Rosse. 

Our right trusty and well-beloved toe Most Itever- 
end Bishop, William Conyngham Lord Plunket. 

Our trusty and well-beloved the Most Rever- 
end Bishop Bartholomew Woodlock, Doctor in 

Oim^right trusty and well-beloved, Councillor, 
Thomas Lord O’Hagan. 

2 H 2 
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Documents, Our rig* 1 * trusty and well-beloved Councillor, 
II. ’ ‘William, Lord Enily. 

Our right trusty and -well-beloved Councillor, 

Michael Morris, Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas Division of Our High 'Court of Justice in 
that part of Our said United Kingdom called Ire- 
land. 

Our right trusty and well-beloved Councillor, 
Charles Robert Barry, a Judge of the Queen’s 
Bench Division of Our High Court of Justice in 
that part of Our said United Kingdom called 
Ireland. 

Our trusty and well-beloved Sir Robert Kane, 
Knight. 

Our trusty and well-beloved Henry Francis Neville, 
Doctor in Divinity. 

Our trusty and well- beloved James B. Kavanagh, 
Doctor in Divinity. 

Our trusty and well-beloved Josias Leslie Porter, 
Doctor in Divinity, President of the Queen’s Col- 
lege, Belfast. 

Our trusty and well-beloved William Kirby Sulli- 
van, President of the Queen’s College, Cork. 

Our trusty and well-beloved Thomas William Mof- 
fet, Doctor of Laws, President of the Queen’s 
'College, Galway. 

Our trusty and well-beloved Arthur MacMorrough 
Kavanagh, Esquire; Edmund Dease, Esquire; 

' Robinson Scott, Doctor in Divinity ; Gerald 

Molloy, Doctor in Divinity ; George Johnston 
Allman, Doctor of Laws ; William Fleming Ste- 
venson, Clerk, Master of Arts ; John Thomas 
Banks, Doctor of Medicine ; Peter Redfem, Doc- 
tor of Medicine ; Francis Richard Cruise, Doctor 
of Medicine ; William Alexander M'Keown, Doc- 
tor of Medicine ; Alexander Maoalister, Doctor 
of Medicine ; Robert Dyer Spencer Lyons, Bache- 
lor of Medicine, Fellow of the King and Queen's 
College of Physicians in that part of Our said 
United Kingdom called Ireland ; Thomas Hay- 
den, Fellow of the said King and Queen’s College 
of Physicians; James Greer, Esquire; Chris- 
topher Talbot Reding ton, Esquire ; Robert Scott, 
Esquire ; Edward Daniel Joseph Wilson, Es- 
quire, -Barrister-at-Law, Master of 'Arts ; and 
John Young, Esquire ; to be the first Senators of 
the University, each arid everyone of whom shall 
hold his office during Our will and pleasure. 
And We further will and ordain that the seniority 
of the Senators nominated by this Our Charter 
shall be determined by the order in which their 
names appear in this Our Charter, and the 
seniority of Senators hereafter to be appointed 
or elected by the order in which they shall have 
been appointed or elected ; and, if appointed or 
elected at the same time, by the order in which 
their names shall appear in the instrument of ap- 
pointment or instrument or certificate of election, 
n vocation. 9. And We further will and ordain that the Senate 

and Registered Male Graduates of the University for 
the time being, and Registered Members of the Convo- 
cation of the Queen’s University in Ireland at the date 
of the granting of this Our Charter, upon such Mem- 
bers making application to become Members of Convo- 
cation of the University in such manner as the Senate 
shall prescribe, shall constitute the Convocation of the 
University, and that all Graduates of the University of 
two years’ standing shall be entitled to register, and 
that a Register of the Members of Convocation shall be 
kept by such officer and in such manner as the Senate 
shall from time to time direct and appoint, which re- 
gister shall be conclusive evidence that any person 
whose name shall appear thereon at the time of his 
claiming to vote in Convocation, is so entitled to vote, 
and that any person whose name shall not ap- 
pear thereon at the time of his claiming to 
vote in -Convocation is not so entitled to vote. 
And We further ordain and direct that such 
graduates or Members shall pay such reason- 
able annual fees in that behalf, and at such times and 
with such liberty to compound for the same, as the 
Senate, with the concurrence of Convocation and with 
the approbation of the Commissioners of Our Treasury, 
shall from time to time direct. Provided always that 
the Members of Convocation of the Queen’s University 
who may have already compounded for fees payable as 
Members of such Convocation, shall be held to have 
compounded for the fees payable as Members of 
the Convocation of the University, created by 
this Our Charter ; and that the said Senate may 
make bye-laws and regulations for taking off tlie name 


of any Graduate for non-payment of such fees, and for 
reinstating such name on such terms as they shall by 
such bye-laws or regulations prescribe in that behalf. 

Provided always that no ad eundern or honorary degree 
shall, without the consent of Convocation in each case 
entitle the holder thereof to become a Member of Con- 
vocation. 

10. And We do further direct and ordain that the first Elected-., 
and every alternative vacancy in the Senate, other than beta of e ' 
a vacancy in the office of Chancellor, which shall arise Senate, 
from the death, resignation, or otherwise, of the persons 
hereinbefore nominated the first Senators, shall be sup- 
plied by tlie election of a Senator by Convocation for the 

three ensuing years under the powers hereinafter con- 
tained, until the number of tlie Senators elected by 
Convocation to supply such vacancies shall amount to 
six ; and that every vacancy in the Senate which shall 
arise from the expiration of the term, or from Hie 
death, resignation, or otherwise, of a Senator elected 
by Convocation, shall likewise be supplied by the election 
of a Senator by Convocation, so that the total number 
of the Senators elected by Convocation shall continue 
six ; and that each and every one of the Senators so 
elected shall hold office during tlie three years next 
succeeding his election, or during Our will and 
pleasure ; and that outgoing Senators shall be eligible 
for re-election. 

11. And We further will and ordain that tlie Senate Powers sf 
for the time being shall have the entire management of, Senate, 
and superintendence over tlie affairs, concerns, and pro- 
perty of the said University and in all cases un- 
provided for by this Our Charter, it shall be lawful for 

the Senate to act in such manner as shall appear to 
them best calculated to promote the purposes in- 
tended by the University. And the said Senate sbw.11 
have full power from time to time to make and alter 
Statutes, Rules, and Ordinances (so as the same be not 
repugnant to the laws of Our realm, or to 
the general objects and provisions of this Our 
Charter), touching the examinations and qualifications 
for degrees or other University distinctions, and 
touching the mode and time for convening the 
meetings of the Senate, and in general touch- 
ing all other matters whatsoever regarding the 
University, not otherwise expressly provided for by 
this Our Charter. 'And all such Statutes, Rules, and 
Ordinances, when reduced into writing, and after the 
Common seal of tlie University shall have been affixed 
thereto, shall be binding upon all pex-sons, members 
thereof, and all Candidates for Degrees to be conferred 
by the same ; all such Statutes, Rules, and Ordinances 
having been fust submitted to and approved of by Us, 

Our heirs and successors, under Our or their sign 
manual : Provided always, that it shall not be lawful 
for the said Senate to adopt or impose on any person 
any religious examination or test. All such Statutes, 

Rules, and Ordinances shall he Jaikl before Parliament 
within six -weeks of the same being made, if Parliament 
be then sitting ; and if not, then within three weeks 
of the next meeting of Parliament. 

12. And Wo further will and ordain that the Senate Eramiio- 
shall institute and make provision for carrying on such tilm 
public examinations of Candidates for Matriculation and 
Degrees, and such other examinations in secular sub- 
jects, including examinations of women for degrees, and 

for such suitable certificates of proficiency as may seem 
to the Senate necessary, and for the purpose of con- 
ducting such examinations the 'Senate shall from time 
to time appoint Examiners in the several subjects of 
secular learning usually studied in a University, and 
shall make regulations for the conduct of such examina- 
tions, and the appointment, removal, and remuneration 
of the Examiners. 

13. And We further will and ordain that the Senate p ees . 
shall have power to demand and receive for the grant- 
ing of degrees, or other University distinctions, and for 
the granting of certificates of proficiency, or of any 
other certificates whatsoever, and for registration 
and for . matriculation, such reasonable fees as the 
Senate, with the approbation of the Commissioners of 
Our Treasury, shall from time to time direct. And such 
fees shall he carried to one General' Fee Fund, for the 
payment of the expenses of the University, under the 
directions and regulations of the Commissioners of Our 
Treasury, to whom the accounts of income and expendi- 
ture shall once in every year be submitted, which ac- 
counts shall be subject to such examination and audit 

as the said Commissioners may direct. 

14. And We do hereby further direct and ordain that prizessHJ * 
the Senate of the University shall have power to found founded. 
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»nd endow Exhibitions, Scholarships, Fellowships, or 
other Prizes for which funds may, by Parliamentary 
errant or devise, donation, or otherwise be hereafter 
supplied, and make such regulations for the attain- 
ment and tenure of the same as to them may seem fit, 
so as the same regulations shall not be repugnant to or 
inconsistent with the laws of Our realm, or to the gene- 
ral objects and provisions of this Our Charter : Provided 
always that such Exhibitions, Scholarships, Fellow- 
ships and Prizes shall be awarded for proficiency in 
subjects of secular education, and not in respect of any 
subject of religious instruction. 


15 . And We further will and direct that all questions 
which come before the Senate shall be decided by 
the majority of the members present; and that the 
Chairman at any such .meeting shall in all cases have 
a vote, and in case an equality of votes shall have a 
second or casting vote. And We further will and direct 
that no question shall be decided at any meeting unless 
the Chancellor and six Senators, or, in the absence of 
the Chancellor, unless seven Senators be present at 
such decision. And We further will and ordain, that in 
the absence of the Chancellor and Vice-Chancellor from 
any meeting of the Senate, the senior Senator present 
shall act as Chairman, to transact the business of the 
day. 


16. And We further will and ordain that the Senate 
shall have power to appoint Committees of its own 
Members, or of any Members of the University, and to 
define their powers and duties, and shall have power 
to dissolve such Committees. 


17. Arid We further will and ordain that the Senate 
itUlV have power to appoint or employ (and as they may 
see occasion, to remove) Examiners, and such other 
Officers and servants of the University as may be ne- 
cessary for the despatch of business, with the exception 
of a Secretary or Secretaries, who shall he appointed 
and removable by the Lord Lieutenant for the time 
being. 

18. And We further will and ordain that the Convoca- 
tion of the University shall have the following powers, 
that is to say: — The power of electing six Senators, as 
hereinbefore provided ; the power of enabling absent 
Members of Convocation to vote at such elections of 
Senators, by voting papers in such form or to such 
effect, and to be signed, transmitted, verified, arid re- 
corded in such manner and subject to such regulations 
and provisions as Convocation may from time to time 
determine, but not so to vote on any other matter; 
the power of discussing any matter whatsoever relating 
to the University, and of declaring the opinion of Con- 
vocation in any such matters, provided that no such dis- 
cussion shall be raised, unless notice thereof and of its 
subject shall have been given in writing to the Chan- 
cellor, the Vice-Chanceliior, and the Secretary of the 
University, a week previously ; the power of deciding in 
each case, whether the holder of an ad eundem or 
honorary degree shall be entitled to become a member 
of Convocation ; the power of deciding on tlie mode of 
conducting and registering the proceedings of Convoca- 
tion ; the power of appointing and removing a 'Clerk of 
Convocation, and of prescribing his duties. Except as 
expressly hereby provided, Convocation shall not be en- 
titled to interfere in, or have any control over, the 
affairs of the University. 

19. And We further will and ordain that once at least 
in every year, and as often as they may think fit, the 
Senate shall convene a meeting of Convocation, in such 
suitable place as they shall provide provided that no 
meeting of Convocation shall be held for any purpose 
other than the election of (Members of Senate, until 
after such a time as We shall signify by warrant under 
our Sign 'Manual. Notice of the meetings of Convoca- 
tion shall be given in such manner as the Senate shall 
from time to time determine. 

20. The Chancellor, or, in his absence, the Vice- 
Chancellor, shall he, in virtue of his office, Chairman of 
Convention. In the absence of both the ChanceUor 
and Vice-Chancellor from any meeting of Convocation, 
the Members present shall elect one from among their 
number to act as Chairman. 


. 21. 'All questions which shall come before Convoca- 
tion shall he decided by the majority of the Members 
present ; subject, however, to the provision hereinbefore 
contained with respect to the election of Senators. No 


question shall be decided at any meeting of Convocation d &0 dmbots 
unless thirty Members at least be present. Any meet- II, 

ing of Convocation shall have power to adjourn till a 

future day. 

22. And We hereby direct and ordain that all persons Privileges of 
who shall obtain degrees or other distinctions in the graduates. 
University created by this Our Charter, shall be fully 
possessed ojf all 1 such rights, privileges, and immunities 

as belong to similar degrees or distinctions granted by 
or in any other University, and shall be entitled to 
whatever rank or precedence in any part of Our United 
Kingdom is derived from similar degrees or distinctions 
granted by any other University. 

23. And We further will and ordain that a register University 
of the Members of the University shall be kept by such Register, 
officer and in such manner as the Senate of the Uni- 
versity shall from time to time appoint and direct, 

which register shall he conclusive evidence that any per- 
son whose name shall appear therein is a Member of 
the University. 

24. And We do hereby direct and ordain that the said Seat of Uni- 
University in Ireland shall have its seat, hold its meet- vorsity. 
ings, and confer degrees, in such place as may from 

time to time be appointed in that behalf by Us, Our 
heirs or successors, under Our or their Sign Manual ; 
and all degrees granted by t-lie Senate of the University 
as aforesaid shall be publicly granted and conferred in 
such manner as the Senate shall from time to time 
appoint. 

25. And We reserve to Ourselves, Our heirs and sue- Visitors of 
cessors, and to any person or persons whom We or University, 
they may think fit to appoint for the purpose, to he 

the Visitor or Visitors of the University, with Mi 
power and authority to do all those things which pertain 
to Visitors, as often as to Us and Our successors shall 
seem meet. 

26. And We do further direct and ordain that the Annual 
Chancellor, or in his absence the Vice-Chancellor of report, 
the University, shall annually furnish a report to Our 

Lord Lieutenant, or other Chief Governor or Governors 
of Ireland, on the condition and progress of the Univer- 
sity. 

27. And We do further for Us, Our heirs and suc- 
cessors, grant and declare that this Our Royal Letter 
anld the Letters Patent, intended to be issued by virtue 
hereof, or the enrolment or exemplification of such 
Letters Patent, shall he in all things good, firm, valid, 
and effectual in the law, according to tlie true intent 
and meaning of the same and shall be taken, construed, 
and adjudged in all Our Courts or elsewhere, in the 
most favourable and beneficial sense, and for the best 
advantage of the said University, any mis-recital, non- 
recital, omission, defect, imperfection, matter, or thing 
whatsoever notwitlistanding. And We do hereby pro- 
mise and declare for Us and Our successors that We 
and they shall and will at all times hereafter give and 
grant to tlie aforesaid Chancellor and Senate for the 
time being and their successors such other reasonable 
powers and authorities as may be necessary for the 
better government thereof and the more effectual execu- 
tion of these premises : Provided always that the«=e Our 
Letters Patent he enrolled in the Chancery Division 
of Our High Court of Justice in Ireland aforesaid 
within the space of six months next ensuing the date of 
these presents. 

In Witness whereof We have caused these Our Letters 
to be made Patent. 

Witness.-JoHX Winston, Dtteb of Maelbokough, 

Our Lieutenant General and General Governor of 
Ireland, at Dublin, the 27th day of April, and 43rd 
year of Our Reign. 

Enrolled in the Record and Writ Office of Her 
Majesty’s High Court of Justice in Ireland 
(Chancery 'Division), on the Thirty-first day of 
May, One Thousand Eight Hundred and 
Eighty. 


James Creed Meredith, 1 „ . . 

D. B. Dunne, / Secretaries. 

Royal University of Ireland, Dublin, 

13 April, 1881. 
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Senate, and presented to Parliament, 6th April, 1881. 

(See the Evidence of Sir Jamas Meredith and Dr. M'Grath, qq. 177, 246, et seq.) 
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The University Course ... 

First University Examination 

Degrees in Arts ... 
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Degrees in Engineering 

First Engine-ring Examination 
Second Engineering Examination 
Examination for B.E. 
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Degrees in Music ... . ... 

Second University Examination 
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Examination for D. Mus. 

Faculty of Medicine 
Degrees in Law 

Examination for LL.B. 
Examination for LL.D. 

Honours 

Matriculation ... 

First University Examination 
Second University Examination 
Examination for B.A. 
Examination for M.A. 

First Engineering Examination 
Second Engineering Examination 
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ROYAL UNIVERSITY OF IRELAND. 


Scheme for the Organisation of the University as Adopted by the Senate, 19th February, 1881. 


DEGREES. 

The University shall confer the following Degrees : — 


Bachelor of Arts 
Master of Arts 
Doctor of Literature ... 

Science. 

Doctor of Science 


B.A. 
M.A. 
D. Lit. 


D.Se. 


Engineering. 

Bachelor of Engineering... 
Master of Engineering . 


Music. 

Bachelor of Music 
Doctor of Music 


Medicine. 

Bachelor of Medicine ... 
Doctor of Medicine 


5.E 

.E. 


B. Mus. 
D. Mus. 


M.B. 

M.D. 


Surgery 

Master of Surgery ... ... M.Oh. 

In. Obstetrics, a Special Diploma. 

In Sanitary Science, a Special Diploma. 


Law. 

Bachelor of Laws ... ... LL.B. 

Doctor of Laws ... ... LL.D. 


All degrees in this University are open to persons 
of either sex The examinations for Women shall be 
held apart from those for Men, but upon the same 
days. 

The University Examinations shall commence on the- 
third Tuesday in September. 


MATRICULATION. 

Candidates for any degree in this University must 
have passed the Matriculation Examination. Students 
from other Universities and Colleges are included in 
this rule. 

Tliis Examination shall be conducted not only in 
Dublin, but at certain local centres to be from time to 
time selected by the Senate. The Chancellor or Vice- 
Chancellor shall have power to grant a supplemental 
examination in Dublin, for such persons as shall he 
unable from reasonable cause to -attend the ordinary 
Matriculation Examination, and shall have applied for 
such examination within one fortnight after the close 
of the ordinary examination. 

Every candidate for Matriculation must send in to the 
Secretaries his name and address, and if a Matriculated 
Student of any other University or College a certificate 
of the date of such Matriculation and of his .standing 
in such University or College, together with such 
other particulars as the Senate shall from time to 
time require, on or before the 15th day of Augnst im- 
mediately preceding the Matriculation Examination, 
and pay a fee of 10s. In case any canldidate shall fail 
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either to present himself for, or to pass, the examina- 
tion in respect of which such fee was paid, he shall not be 
entitled to have the fee returned or to get credit there- 
for at any future examination. 


Candidates at this Examination will be required to 
answer in the following subjects :— 


I. Latin. 

U. Any one of the following languages : — Greek, 

French, German, Italian, Spanish, 
Celtic, Sanskrit, Hebrew, or Arabic. 

HI. English Language. 

IV. Elementary Mathematics. 

V. Experimental Physics. 


Candidates must give notice in writing of their in- v 
tention to present themselves, and must pay the pre- jjj ’ 31 

cribed fee, at least one month previous to the examine- 
tion. 

Candidates at this Examination will be required to 
answer in the following subjects : — 

I. Latin. 

II. Any one of the following languages, viz. : — 

Greek, French, German, Italian, Spanish, 

Celtic, Sanskrit, Hebrew, or Arabic. 

III. English Language and Literature. 

IV. Mathematics. 

V. Experimental Physics. 


THE UNIVERSITY COURSE. 

The course for the degree of B.A. shall be of three 
Tears' duration, and candidates for this degree must 
pass the examination prescribed for each year. 

Candidates for the (degree of M.A. may present them- 
selves at the examination for this degree after the lapse 
of one Academical year from the date of obtaining the 
degree of B.A. 

Candidates for all degrees in the University must 
pass the First University Examination. 

The course for the degree for B.E. shall be of three 
years' duration, and the candidates will be allowed to 
pass the Ordinary First University Examination at the 
same time as the First Professional Examination. They 
will also be required to pass the prescribed Professional 
Examination at the close of each year. 

Candidates for the degree of M.E. may present them- 
selves at the examination for that degree after the lapse 
of one Academical year from the date of obtaining the 
■degree of B.E. 

The courses for the degrees of M.B. and M.'Oh., and 
the Diplomas in Obstetrics anil in Sanitary Science, 
shall extend over at least four years, and shall be 
divided into periods of at least two years each. Candi- 
dates will be required, in addition to the Ordinary 
First University Examination, to pass the following 
Professional Examinations : — 


First Professional Examination. 


Second Professional Examination. 

The Degree Examination. 

They may, however pass the Ordinary First Uni- 
versity Examination at the same time as the First Pro- 
fessional 'Examination. 

Candidates for the degree of 'M. D. may present them- 
selves at the examination for this degree after the lapse 
of two Academical years from the date of obtaining 
the degree of M.B. Those candidates who shall be 
Students in Medicine in the Queen’s University at the 
date of its dissolution shall be entitled, if they so de- 
sire, to obtain the degree of M.D., instead of the degree 
of M.B., upon passing the Degree Examination. 

The course for the degree of B. Mus. will be one 
of twee years’ duration ; and candidates, after passing 
the First University Examination, will be required to 
P«ss the Special Examinations prescribed at the close 
of the second and third years respectively. 

Candidates for the degree of D. Mus. may present 
themselves at the examination for that degree after the 
Japse of one Academical year from the date of obtaining 
the degree of B. Mus. 

All candidates for degrees in Law must be Graduates 
m Arts. 

Candidates may present themselves at the examina- 
, . the degree of LL.B. after the lapse of one 

of 2^ 1Ca ^ ^ 6ar *° m date of obtaining the degree 


may P resen t themselves at the examina- 
degree of LL.D. after the lapse of one 
of LtT* 1 year ^ r0m ' ^atc obtaining the degree 


Eibst University Examination. 

7® k® admitted to this examination afte 
their SticukW AX:ad6miCal y6ar fr ° m th6 time C 
The fee for this Examination shall be £1. 


DEGREES IN ARTS. 

Second University Examination for Candidates pro- 
ceeding to the Degree of B.A. 

Students will be admitted to this examination after 
the lapse of one Academical year from the time of pass- 
ing the First University Examination {vide supra). 
The fee for this examination shall be £1. 

Candidates must give notice in writing of their inten- 
tion to present themselves, and must pay the prescribed 
fee, at least one month previous to the examination. 
The subjects of this examination are the following : — 

I. Latin. 

II. Greek. 

III. English Language and Literature. 

IV. Any one of the following languages, viz: — 

French, • German, Italian, Spanish, Celtic, 
Sanskrit, Hebrew, or Arabic. 

V. Logic. 

VI. Mathematics. 

VII. Mathematical Physics. 

VIII. Experimental Physics. 

IS. Chemistry. 

X. Biology (including Physiology, -Botany, and 
Zoology). 

SI. Geology (including Mineralogy and Physical 
Geography). 

Candidates at this Examination will he permitted, 
at their option, to answer in any one of the following 
groups of subjects : — 

(1.) Latin, Greek, English, Logic, and one other 
of the above subjects. 

(2.) Latin, Greek, English, Mathematics, and 
one otaer of the above subjects. 

(3.) Mathematics, Mathematical Physics, and 
two other of the above subjects. 


Examination for the Degree of B.A. 

Students will be admitted to this examination after 
the lapse of one Academical year from the time of 
passing the Second University Examination.. 

The Fee for this Examination shall be £1. 

Candidates must give notice in writing of their in- 
tention to present themselves, and must pay the pre- 
scribed fee, at least one month previous to the examina- 
tion. 

The subjects of this Examination are the following : — 
I. Latin. 

II. Greek. 

IH. English, and any one of the following 
languages, viz: — French, German, Italian, 
Spanish, Celtic, Sanskrit, Hebrew, or Arabic. 

TV. Logic, and either Metaphysics, Ethics, or Po- 
litical Economy. 

V. Mathematics. 

VI. Mathematical Physics. 

Vn. Experimental Physics. 

VHI. Chemistry. 

IX. Biology (including Physiology, Zoology, and 
• Botany). 

2. Geology (including Mineralogy and Physical 
, Geography)... 
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Documents Candidates at this Examination "will be permitted, at 
HI. their option, to answer in any one of the following 
groups of subjects: — 

(1.) Latin, Greek, and one other of the above sub- 
jects ;* or 

(2.) Mathematics, Mathematical Physics, and one 
other of the above subjects. 


Candidates at this Examination will 
answer in the following subjects : — 


required to 


I. Mathematics. 

II. Mathematical Physics, 
m. Chemistry. 

TV. Geology, including Physical Geography. 
V. Practical Engineering. 


Examination toe the Degree of M.A. 

Candidates may present themselves for this Examina- 
tion after the lapse of one Academical year from the 
time of obtaining the degree of tB.A. 

The fee for this Examination shall he £2. 

Candidates must give notice in writing of their in- 
tention to present themselves, and must pay the pre- 
scribed fee, at least one month previous to the examina- 
tion. 

Candidates for this Examination will be required to 
answer in one of the following groups of subjects : — 

I. Latin and Greek Languages and Literature. 

II. English and any two of the following 
languages, viz. French, German, Italian, 
Spanish, Celtic, Sanskrit, Hebrew, or Arabic. 

IIL+ Logic, Metaphysics, Ethics, and History of 
Philosophy. 

IV. t Civil and Constitutional History, Political 
Economy, and Political Philosophy. 

V. Mathematics and Mathematical Physics. 

VI. Experimental Physics and Chemistry. 

VII. Biology and Geology. 


DEGREES OF DOCTOR OF LITERATURE AMD 
DOCTOR OF SOIEMOE. 

The regulations under which these Degrees will be 
conferred are postponed. 

DEGREES IN ENGINEERING. 


Examination for the Degree of B.E. 


ifj ums .Examination after 

the lapse of one Academical year from the time of wsa- 
mg the Second Professional Examination. ^ 

The fee for this Examination shall be £3. 

Candidates must give notice in writing of their in 
tention tb present themselves, and must pay the pre- 
scribed fee, at least one month previous to the Exam 
ination. 


Candidates at this Examination will be required to 
answer in the following subjects : — 


I. Applied Natural Philosophy. 
II. Practical Engineering. 

HI. Drawing. 


A Diploma in Engineering may be granted to any 
candidate who passes this arid the two previous Pro- 
fessional Examinations without having passed the Ma- 
triculation and First General University Examinn^r^ 


Examination for the Degree of M.E. 

_ Candidates may present themselves for this Exam- 
lion after the lapse of one Academical year from the 
time of obtaining the degree of B.E., and will be re- 
quired to furnish evidence of having spent one year at 
least under an engineer in practice after obtaining that 
degree. 

The fee for this Examination shall be £3. 

Candidates must give notice in writing of their in- 
tention tio present themselves, and must pay the pre- 
scribed fee, at least one month previous to the Exam- 
ination. 

Candidates at this Examination will be required to 
answer in a more extended course of the subjects fixed 
for the B.E. Degree Examination. 


First Professional Examination for Candidates pro- 
ceeding to the Degree of B.E. 


Students will be admitted to this Examination after 
the lapse of one Academical year from the time of their 
matriculation. _ Candidates may pass this Examination 
at the same time as the First University Examination 
The fee for this Examination shall be £1. 

Candidates must give notice in writing of their in- 
tention to present themselves, and must pay the pre- 
scribed fee, at least one month previous to the Exam- 
ination. 

Candidates at this Examination will be required to 
answer in the following subjects : — 

I. Mathematics. 

II. Mathematical Physics. 

III. Experimental Physics. 

! IV. Drawing. 

V. Descriptive Architecture. 

Second Professional Examination for Candidates 

PROCEEDING TO THE DEGREE OF B.E. 

Students will be admitted to this Examination after 
the lapse of one Academical year from the time of pass- 
ing the First Professional Examination. 

The fee for this Examination shall he £L 
Candidates must give notice an writing of their in- 
tention to present themselves, and must pay the pre- 
scribed fee, at least one month previous to the Exam- 
ination. 


DEGREES IN MUSIC. 


Second University Examination for Candidates pro- 
ceeding to the Degree of B.Mus. 

Students may present themselves for this Examination 
after the lapse of one Academical year from the time 
of passing the First University Examination. 

The fee for this Examination shall be £1. 

Candidates must give notice in writing of their in- 
tention t'o present themselves, and must pay the pre- 
scribed fee, at least one month previous to the Exam- 
ination. 

Candidates will be required to answer in the follow- 
ing subjects: — 

I. The elements of Acoustics — the laws of the 
production and measurement of simple 
sounds. Theory and simpler phenomena* of 
compound sounds ; Consonance and Disson- 

H. Musical Intervals, Scales, Tonality, ‘Tempera- 
ment, Melody, Time, Rhythm. The prin- 
ciples of the construction of Chords. 

HI. Outlines of the History of Musical Develop- 
ment. 


* Candidates selecting the Classical Course will be permitted to take as their optional subject a limited Course of Mathematics 
and Mathematical Physics. 

t For one year after the holding of the First Matriculation Examination, Candidates for the degree of M.A. may select 
(instead of either of the groups of subjects under the Heads III. and IV. above) any three of the following subjects 


1. English Literature, 

2. Civil and Constitutional History. 

4. Metaphysics. 


5. Ethics. 

6. Political Economy. 

7. Political Philosophy. 
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Examination for the Degree of B. Mus. 


Students may present themselves for this Examina- 
after the lapse of one 'Academical year from the 
time of passing the Second University Examination. 
Ihe fee for this Examination shall be £2. 

Candidates must give notice in writing of their in- 
feirt'on to present themselves, and must pay the pre- 
Lribed fee, at least one month previous to the Exarn- 

^Candidates are also required to send to the Secre- 
taries one month previous to the examination, the 
1-ore ’of a musical exercise, consisting of a vocal' com- 
position, containing five-part vocal Counterpoint with 
examples of Imitation, Canon, and Fugue, and having 
accompaniments for a quintette string band. 'Oandi- 
dates shall send in with a 'declaration signed before a 
magistrate that the exercise is Ms (or her) own unaided 
composition. . , , _ 

Candidates whose exercises are approved by the Ex- 
aminers will he required to answer in the following 
subjects: — 


I. Practical Harmony and Thorough Bass. 
Counterpoint in not more than five parts 
with Canon and Fugue. Form in musical 
composition. 

If. Instrumentation so far as is necessary for 
understanding and readnig a full score. 

ILL A critical knowledge of the full scores of a 
prescribed list of standard classical composi- 
tions. 


Candidates must give notice in writing of their in- 
tention to present themselves, and must pay the pre- 
scribed fee, at least one month previous to the Exam- 
ination. 

Candidates at this Examination will be required to an- 
swer in such of the following subjects as shall be from 
time to time prescribed : — 

I. Civil Law. 

II. Jurisprudence. 

III. Constitutional Law. 

IV. Law of Property and Principles of Convey- 

ancing. 

V. -Common and Criminal Law. 

VI. Equity. 

VII. Pleading, Practice, and Evidence. 


Examination for the Degree of LL.D. 

Candidates may present themselves for this Examina- 
tion after the lapse of one Academical year from, the 
time of obtaining the degree of LiL.B. 

The fee for this Examination shall be £3. 

Candidates must give notice in writing of their in- 
tention to present themselves, and must pay the pre- 
scribed fee, at least one month previous to the Exam- 
ination. 

Candidates at this Examination will be required to an- 
swer in a further course to be from time to time pre- 
scribed, from the subjects fixed for the LL.CB. Examina- 
tion. 


Documents, 

III. 


Examination for the Degree of D. Mus. . 

Candidates may present themselves for this Examina- 
tion after the lapse of two Academical years from the 
time of obtaining the degree of B. Mus. 

Die fee for this Examination shall be £3. 

Candidates must give notice in writing of their in- 
tention to present themselves, and must pay the pre- 
scribed fee, at least one month previous to the Exam- 
ination. 

Candidates are also required to send to the Secre- 
taries, one month previous to tile Examination, a 
musical exercise of his (or her) own composition which 
shall comply with the following conditions : — < 

1 It shall be clearly and legibly written in the 
proper clefs, and of such a length, as to oc- 
cupy in performance from forty minutes to 
one hour. 

2. It shall be a vocal composition to any words 

the writer may select. 

3. It shall contain real eight-part vocal Har- 

mony, with good eight-part Fugue Counter- 
point. 

4. It shall also contain portions for one or more 

solo voices. 

5. It shall have accompaniments for a full or- 

chestra, and shall contain an instrumental 
Overture or Interlude in the form, of the 
first movement of a classical Symphony or 
Sonata. 


Candidates whose exercises are approved by the Ex- 
aarners will be examined in the following subjects : — 

L The phenomena and laws governing the pro- 
duction of musical sounds, or the physical 
basis of Music. 

II. Theory of Music. 

HI. History of Measured Music, Harmony, and 
Counterpoint. 


FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
tl( P^culm of the various subjects of Examina- 
JS “ e curriculum for the Degrees in this Faculty 
™ « found at page 253. 


HONOURS. 

In examinations for Honours the candidates will not 
be required to have previously answered at the Pass 
Examination in the subjects in which they present 
themselves for Honours ; but they must have answered 
satisfactorily in the other necessary subjects of the 
Pass course. Unsuccessful Honour candidates shall 
be entitled to a Pass, if they exhibit in the Honour sub- 
jects a knowledge equal to the knowledge which the 
Examiners required in the candidates who obtained a 
Pass. 

Candidates who pass the Honour Examinations will 
he arranged in two classes. 

Matriculation. 

Separate papers shall be- set in each subject for Pass 
and Honours. 

Candidates whose general aggregate of marks entitles 
them to a First Class will receive Exhibitions of £25, 
and those whose general aggregate of marks entitles 
them to a Second 'Class mil receive Exhibitions of 
£15. 


First University Examination. 

Separate papers shall be set in each subject for Pass 
and Honours. Candidates for Exhibitions must answer 
in at least two divisions of Honour subjects, one of 
which must be either Latin, Greek, or Mathematics. 

Candidates whose general aggregate of marks entitles 
them to a First Class will receive Exhibitions of £35, 
and those whose general aggregate of marks entitles 
them to a Second Class will receive ExMbitions of 
£ 20 . 

In determining the class in which, successful Honour 
candidates shall be placed, Pass marks in subjects in 
which the candidate did! not present himself for Honours 
shall be reckoned among the aggregate of marks. 

Candidates will not be awarded Exhibitions at this 
Examination if a longer interval than two Aoaldemical 
years shall have elapsed from the time of their Matricu- 
lation ; but if such candidates obtain either First or 
Second Class marks they will be placed on a supple- 
mental list. 


DEGREES IN LAW. 


Second University Examination for Candidates 
proceeding to the Degree of B.A. 


Examination for the Degree of LL.B. 
Candidate may present themselves for this Examina- 
timo , lapse of one Academical year from the 
ol oltanm, #» degree of B.IA. 

e Iee for this Examination aihw.ll be £3. 


Separate papers shall be set in each subject for Pass 
and Honours. Candidates for ExMbitions must answer 
in at least two divisions of Honour subject®, one of 
which must be either Latin, Greek, or Mathematics. 

Candidate whose marks in at least two divisions of 
Honour subjects entitle them to a First Class will re- 
2 I 
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ceive Exhibitions of £45, and those whose marks in at 
least two divisions of Honour subjects' entitle them to 
a Second Glass will receive Exhibitions of £30. 

Candidates •will not be awarded Exhibitions at this 
Examination if a longer interval than three Academical 
years' shall have elapsed from the time of their Matricu- 
lation ; but if such candidates obtain either First or 
Second Class marks they will be placed on a supple- 
mental list. 


B.A. Degree Examination. 

Candidates may obtain the degree of B. A. by passing 
the Honour Examination in any one of the following 
courses, without faavng passed the ordinary degree ex- 
amination:-— 

I. Latin and Greek Languages and Literature. 

II. English and any two of the following 
languages, viz. : —French, German, Italian, 
Spanish, Celtic, Sanskrit, Hebrew, or Arabic. 

III. *Logic, Metaphysics, Ethics, and History of 

Philosophy. 

IV. *Civil and Constitutional History, Political 

Economy, and General Jurisprudence. 

V. Mathematics and Mathematical Physics. 

VI. Experimental Physics and Chemistry. 

VII. Biology and Geology. 


Candidates whose aggregate marks in any course en- 
title them to a First Class will receive Exhibitions of 
£60, and those whose aggregate marks in any course 
entitle them to a Second Class will receive Exhibitions 
of £40. 

Candidates who obtain a First or Second Class in 
more than one course shall be awarded the several Ex- 
hibitions to which their answering in each course may 
entitle them. 

Candidates will not be awarded Exhibitions at this 
Examination, if a longer interval than four Aca- 
demical years shall have elapsed from the time of their 
Matriculation ; but if such candidates obtain either 
First or Second Class marks they will be placed on a 
supplemental list. 


M.A. Decree Examination. 

Candidates whose aggregate marks in any of the 
courses for the M.A. degree entitle them to a First 
Class will receive Exhibitions of £100, and those whose 
aggregate marks entitle them to a Second Class will 
receive Exhibitions of £60. 

Candidates who obtain a First or Second Class in 
more than one course shall be awarded jhe several Ex- 
hibitions to which their answering in each course may 
entitle them. 

Candidates will not be awarded Exhibitions at this 
Examination if a longer interval than two Academical 
years shall have elapsed from the time of obtaining the 
B.A. degree ; but if such candidates obtain either First 
or Second Class marks they will be placed on a supple- 
mental list. 


First Professional Examination 

PROCEEDING TO THE DEGREE ( 


or Candidates 
■ B.E. 


Separate papers shall be set in each subject for Pass 
and Honours. 

Candidates whose general aggregate of marks entitle 
them to a First Class will receive Exhibitions of £35, 
and those whose general aggregate of marks entitles 
thmn to a Second Class will receive Exhibitions of £20. 

Candidates will not be awarded Exhibitions at this 
Examination if a longer interval than two Academical 
years shall have elapsed from the time of their Matri- 
culation ; but if such candidates obtain either First or 
Second Class marks they will be placed on a supple- 
mental list. 

Candidates who have already obtained Exhibitions 
at the First University Examination will not be 
awarded Exhibitions at this Examination. 


Second Professional Examination for rw 

PROCEEDING TO THE DEGREE OF B.E 

Separate papers shall be set in each subject fa, e 
and Honours. J 6 ™ for Pass 

Candidates whose general aggregate of nuo-tc, •• , 
fl T to a First Class will «gi„ S 
and those whose general aggregate of mart, Irl 5 ' 
them to a Second Class will receive Exhibiting 6 ? !!i 3 
Candidates will not be awarded Exhibition at f? 
Examination if a longer interval than three Acadi a 
years shall have elapsed from the time of their S 
dilation ; but if such candidates obtain either 
Second Class marks they will be plaid IT, S’ 
mental list. ™««- 

Candidates who have already obtained Exhibitions .. 
the Second University Examination will not be ,2 
Exhibitions at this Examination. 

B.E. Degree Examination. 

Separate papers shall be set in each subject for P s « 
and Honours. 83 

Candidates whoy ueneral aggregate of marks entitla 
them to a First Class will receive Exhibitions of £60 
and those whose general aggregate of marks entitle 
them to a Second Class will receive Exhibitions of £4n 
Candidates will not be awarded Exhibitions at this 
Examination if a longer interval than four Academical 
years shall have elapsed from the time of their Matri- 
culation. ; but if such candidates obtain either First cr 
Second Class marks they will be placed on a supple, 
mental list. r 

Candidates who have already obtained Exhibitions at 
the B.A. Degree Examination, will not be awards! 
Exhibitions at this Examination. 


M.E. Degree Examination. 

Candidates whose aggregate marks at tHis Tfrnmim . 
tion entitle them to a First Class will receive Exhibi- 
tions of £100, and those whose aggregate marks entitle 
them to a Second Class will receive Exhibitions of £60. 

Candidates will not be awarded Exhibitions at this 
Examination if a longer interval than two Academical 
years shall have elapsed from the time of obtaining the 
B.E. degree ; but if such candidates obtain either Firs! 
or Second Class marks they will be placed on a supple- 
mental list. 

Candidates who have already obtained Exhibitions at 
the M.A. Degree Examination will not be awarded 
Exhibitions at this Examination. 


B. Mus. and D. Mus. Degree Examinations. 
Candidates whose aggregate marks entitle them to a 
First Class will receive ..Gold Medals, and those whose 
aggregate marks entitle them to a Second Class will 
receive Silver Medals. 


Faculty of Medicine. 

The honours in this Faculty are to correspond in 
value, &c., to those in the Arts Course. 

LL.B. Degree Examination. 

The candidate who shall obtain the highest aggre 
gate marks at this Examination will receive a prize of 
£60, and the candidate next in order of merit will re- 
ceive a prize of £40. 

Candidates will not be awarded either of the Extor- 
tions at this Examination if a longer interval than 
four Academical years shall have elapsed from then®- 
of obtaining the B.A. degree ; but if such candidates 
obtain either First or Second Class marks they will be 
placed on a supplemental list. 

LL.D. Degree Examination. 

Candidates who pass this Examination will 1* **■ 
ranged in order of merit. 


th ? ’ J , oldiD 6 of th .® F , irst Matriculation Examination, candidates for the degree of B.A. with Honours a 
select (instead of either of the groups of subjects under the Heads IH, and IV. above) any three of the following subjects 


• 1. English Literature. 

2. Civil and Constitutional History 
8. Logic. 1 

4. Metaphysics, 


6. Ethics. 

6. Political Economy. 

7. General Jurisprudence. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Twe lve Scholarships of £50 per annum each, will be 

. .1 year for competition— viz., four m Clas- 

fnnr in Mathematics, and four in Modern Litera- 
S1CS ’ Thev will be tenable for three years, and will be 
fn all students who at the Matriculation Exami- 
0 . nn next preceding the Scholarship Examination 
S have gained honours in those subjects respectively. 
g,‘ S S.tokip. may be held together with the Bx- 
;.S„ gained for hmouia i «» be awarded 
w ,“ in the opinion of the examiners the successful 
candidates have acquitted themselves creditably at the 

^^^Exam^^oii for°tlicse Scholarships shall beheld 
on the second Tuesday in the month of J anuary. 

The payment for the second year of each of these 
scholarships shall be withheld unless the scholar shall 
»Hhe Second University Examination answer satisfac- 
torilv in at least one honour subject ; and the payment 
A. third year unless file scholar shall answer satis- 
frctorily in at least one honour subject at the Degree 

Examination. 

Limits of Age for Exhibitions and Scholarships. 

To gain an Exhibition at Matriculation, the candi- 
date must, be under 20 years of age on the first day of 
the Matriculation Examination. 

To gain a Scholarship, the candidate must he under 
21 years of ago on the first day of the Scholarship 
Examination. _ 

To gain an Exhibition at the First University Ex- 
amination, the candidate must be under 22 years of 
age on the first day of the Examination. 

'To "ain an Exhibition at the Second University 
Examination leading to the B.A. Degree, the candidate 
must be under 23 years of age on the first day of the 
Examination. ... ,, 

To gain an Exhibition at the B.A. Examination, the 
candidate must be under 24 years of age on the first 
day of the Examination. 

To gain an Exhibition at the M.A. Examination, 
the candidate must be under 26 years of age on the first 
day of the Examination. 


FELLOWSHIPS. 

There shall be 48 Fellows of the University. 

The salary of a Fellow, if he be not also a Fellow 
or Professor of some other University or College at- 
tached to an University or College endowed with public 
money, shall be £400 per annum. If he be a Fellow 
or Professor of such other University or College, and 
in receipt of a salary in respect of such other Fellow- 
ship or Professorship, he shall receive in respect of his 
Fellowship in this University such annual sum as, 
with the salary of his other Fellowship or Professor- 
ship, shall amount to £400 a year. 

A Fellow shall hold office for seven years. 

The Senate shall appoint to the office. The first set 
of Fellows shall be appointed by selection, without com- 
petitive examination ; but afterwards vacancies in the 
office shall be filled in manner following. If occurring 
by reason of the expiration of the term for which the 
Fellowship was held, it shall be competent for the 
Senate to elect the same person again to the office. But 
when this shall not be done, and also in the case of 
vacancies arising from any other cause, the vacancy 
shall be filled by competitive examination of graduates 
of the University, unless in any instance occurring 
within seven years after the appoiqtment of the first 
set of Fellows it shall appear to the Senate more ex- 
pedient to elect without examination. 

Every Fellow shall hold his Fellowship upon the con- 
dition that if required by the Senate he shall give his 
services in teaching students of the University in some 
Educational Institution, wherein not less than 100 
Matriculated Students of the University are being 
taught. The Fellows shall constitute a Board of Ex- 
aminers ; they shall be bound to conduct by themselves, 
or with such other persons as the Senate may add, the 
University Examinations, without further payment, 
except for expenses. They shall report, for the con- 
sideration of the Senate, the standard to he required 
from students for Pass or Honours, and the relative 
Proportion of marks to he allowed for the different sub- 
jects. If they think it expedient so to do, they shall 
“ave power to suggest for the approval of the Senate 
editions or text-books to be used by students in con- 
nexion with the prescribed subjects. They shall, from 
nme to time, report to the Senate the result of the Ex- 


aminations they have held, and submit for its con- Documents, 
sideration whatever rules they propose should be made _ 
in respect of the Examinations. 

The names of all persons to be proposed for the office 
of Fellow shall be forwarded to the Standing. Committee 
who shall communicate them, and information respect- 
ing the offices to be filled, to each member of the 
Senate ; and no meeting shall be held for the election 
until a fortnight after the Committee shall have com- 
municated such information. 

There shall be 14 Junior Fellows of the University. 

The Junior Fellowships shall be awarded for merit 
to be tested by competitive examination. Graduates of 
the University of not more than four years’ standing 
shall alone be eligible. The Examination for Junior 
Fellowships shall be conducted by the Senior Fellows, 
under the direction of the Senate, regard being had 
not only to the marks obtained in examination, but to 
general academical distinction and promise. The salary 
of a Junior Fellow shall be £200 per annum. No Fel- 
low or Professor of any other University or of any Col- 
lege endowed with public money shall be eligible. If 
any Junior Fellow shall bo appointed Fellow or Pro- 
fessor in any other University or College endowed with 
public money, or if he shall be appointed a Senior Fel- 
low, he shall ipso facto vacate his Junior Fellowship. 

The Junior Fellows shall not be bound to conduct ex- 
aminations or to perform any other academic duty. 

A Junior Fellowship shall be tenable for seven years. 

Unless, in the opinion of the Senate, taking into 
consideration the reports of the Examiners, there shall 
be defect of merit in any given year, at least two Junior 
Fellowships shall be annually awarded. 

The provisions for the appointment to Junior Fel- 
lowships shall not come into operation until after the 
lapse of four years from the date of the first Matricu- 
lation Examination to be held by this University. 


AD EUXDEM AND HONORARY DEGREES. 

The Senate shall have power to confer ad cundem and 
Honorary Degrees without Examination. 

SUBJECTS OF EXAMINATION. 

The following are the particulars of the subjects of 
the foregoing Examinations, but they will be from time 
to time varied by the Senate : — 

General Notes. 

1. With reference to the books prescribed for the 
several examinations in the various languages, it is to 
be observed that those books will be varied by the 
Senate from time to time, due notice of any change 
being given. , . , . . . , 

2 In all University Examinations which include 
passages for translation from certain prescribed books, 
or portions of books, it is to be understood that pas- 
sages will also be set for translation from other por- 
tions, not prescribed, of the same works, or of other 
works by the same author, as far as possible of a cog- 

n£ 3 6 Candidates will in all cases be expected to answer 
questions upon History, Literature, and Geography, 
arising out of the books or subjects prescribed. 

4 It is to be observed that the Text Books occasion- 
ally mentioned in brackets are ^ not specially recom- 
mended by the Senate, but are intended only to indicate 
approximately the amount of matter required for the 
Examination, and the standard oj di fficulty that will be 
adopted in the Examination Papers. 

MATRICULATION EXAMINATION. 

The subjects of Examination are: — 

IL Any 11 one of the following ianguagM Gieek,. 
French, German, Italian, Spanish, Celtic, 
Sanskrit, Hebrew, or Arabic. 

III. English Language. 

IV. Elementary Mathematics. 

Y. Experimental Physics. 

I. Latin.— Pass. 

One Poetical and one Prose work. 

The books, for the present, are : 

V trail — iEneid, Book i- 

(W-de Bello Gallico, Books iv., v. 
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A separate Paper shall be set containing questions in 
Latin Grammar, with simple and easy sentences of 
English to be translated into Latin. 

The Outlines of Roman History. 

I. Latin. — Honours. 

In addition to the Pass Course, 

1. Other Poetical and Prose works. 

The additional books for the present are : 

Virgil — jEneid, Books ii.-iv. 

Cicero — De Senectute, and pro Lege Manilia. 
Livy — Book xxi. 

More advanced Questions in Latin Grammar. 


3. Latin Composition. 

4. A detailed Examination in a selected period of 

Roman History. 

The period for the present will be— The Second 
Punic War. 

II. Greek .—Pass. 

1. One Poetical and one Prose work. 

The books for the present are : 

Xenophon— -Anabasis, Books iii., iv. 

Homer — Iliad, Books i. and iii. 

2. Greek Grammar. 

3. Outlines of Greek History. 

Honours. 

In addition to the Pass Course, 

1. One Poetical and one Prose work. 

The additional books for the present are : 

Xenophon — Hellenica, Books i., ii. 

Euripides — Medea, and Phcenissse. 

2. More advanced Questions in Grammar. 

3. A detailed Examination in a selected period of 

Greek History. 

The period for the present will be— The Pelopon- 
nesian War. 

French. — Pass. 

1. French Grammar. 

2. Two short works. 

The books for the present are: 

Fcnelon — Les Aventures de Teldmaque, 

Books i.-iii. 

Bet cine — Esther. 

3. Easy sentences for translation into English. 

French. — Honours. 

In addition to the Pass Course, 

1. Two other works. 

The additional books for the present are: 

La Fontaine — Fables, Books i., ii. 

Gukot — Alfred le Grand. 

2. Detached sentences, testing the candidate’s know- 

ledge of the Accidence and the principal rules 
of Syntax, for translation into French. 

German. — Pass. 

1. Grammar. 

2. Two short works. 

The books for the present are : 

Schiller — Wilhelm Tell, Act i. 

Lessing — Fabeln. 

3. Easy exercises on the Accidence and the most ele- 

mentary rules of Syntax. 

Honours. 

In addition to the Pass Course, 

1. Two other works. 

additional books for the present are : 

Schiller— Wilhelm Tell, the remainder. 

Von Sybcl — Prinz Eugen. 

2. An exercise on the Accidence and elementary Syn- 

tax, including separable verbs, and the construc- 
tion of relative and dependent sentences. 

Italian.— Pass. 

1. Grammar, including Accidence and the elemen- 

tary rules of Syntax. 

2. Translation from two easy works. rvoox 

the KKf o r aenttng SpaaiSh mU8t give a0tice t0 the Secretaries at least Three Calendar Months before the date fixed f 
Extminftfon. 63 preSenfc!ng Celtlc must « ive nofcice the Secretaries at least Three Calendar Months before the date fixed for tl 

Languages must give notice to the Secretaries at least Three Colend, 
examination. Kxammatl0D ' when the y caQ obtain detailed information respecting the subjects ■ 


The books for the present, are • 

Silvio Pellico — Le mie Prigi'oni, can „„ 
Mctastasio — Isacco. ap ' ®h99. 

3. Easy sentences for translation into English. 
Italian. — Honours. 

In addition to the Pass Course, 

1. A third work. 

The additional book for the nresenf 
Soarc — Novelle Morali, I-X. 18 ‘ 

2. Short English sentences, testing the cand.vn.. 

knowledge of the ptinoi ,,1 rule! ofthe 
,„d the elements of foe 

Spanish.*— Pass. 

1. Grammar. 

2. Translation from two easy works. 

The books for the present are : 

Quintana — Vida del Cid. 

Samaniego — Fabulas. 

3. Easy sentences for translation into Spanish. 
Honours. 

In addition to the Pass Course, 

1. Other works. 

The additional books for the present will be- 
Quintana — Vida de Fr. Eartoleme delas Caw 
L. F. de Moratin — Canto Epico. 

2. Detached sentences, testing the candidate’s know- 

Bulge of the Accidence and the principal rules of 
Syntax, for translation into Spanish. 

Celtic, t — Pass. 

1. Irish Grammar. 

2. Two short easy works, or portions of two work 

The books for the present, are : 

Annala Rioghachta Eireann, 1592 to 15S8 
inclusive. 

Two short poems by Cucoigrich O’Clery, givai 
in O’CuiYy's MSS. Materials of Irish His- 
tory, pp. 562-569. 

3. Translation of easy sentences into Irish. 

Celtic. — II onours. 

In addition to the Pass Course, 

1. Annala Rioghachta Eireann, 1598-1603 inclu- 

sive. Oiclhe Cliloinne Lir. 

2. More advanced questions in Grammar. 

3. Longer passages for translation into Irish. 

4. History of Ireland during the reign of 

Elizabeth. 

Sanskrit ; Hebrew ; Arabic. J 
The papers on these subjects shall contain passages 
for translation into English, and questions in 
Grammar. 

III. English Language.— Pass. 

1. English Grammar. 

2. One Poetical and one Prose work. 

The books for the present are : 

Goldsmith — The Traveller. 

Macaulay — Essay on Warren Hastings. 

3. Outlines of Modern Geography. 

4. A short Composition. 

Honours. 

In addition to the Pass Course, 

1. Other Poetical and Prose works. 

The additional books for the present are: 
Shakespeare — Coriolanus. 

Addison — 'Selections from Papers in the 
Spectator. [Clarendon Press Series. 1 

2. More advanced questions in Grammar and 

Philology. 

3. A short Essay. 


IV. Elementary Mathematics. — Pass. 

Arithmetic . — Principles of Notation, and the 
Four Rules. Vulgar and Decimal Fractions. 
Ratio and Proportion. The Rule of Proportion 
and its applications. Extraction of the Square 
Root. 
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. Incbra Definitions and Explanations of Alge- 

. sjtrns and Terms. Addition, Subtraction, 
JlSn, and Division of Algebraical Quan- 
tities and Algebraical Fractions. Simple Equa- 
tions’ not involving more than two unknown 

^Gmnctry- — Euclid, Books i., ii. ; or the subjects 
thereof. 

ECBJTO Mathematics— H onom. 

The Pass subjects, together with : 

A iqebra. —Involution . Evolution. Equations of 
the first degree, involving more than two unknown 
Quantities. Indices. Surds. Quadratic Equa- 
tions Determination of Common Factors. Ratio. 
Proportion and Variation. Arithmetical and 

Geometrical Progressions. 

Geometry. — Euclid, Books m., iv., vi., with De- 
finitions of Book v. ; or the subjects thereof. 
Deductions. 

r Experimental Physics. — Pass. 

The Elementary facts of Mechanics, Hydrosta- 
tics, and Pneumatics, treated experimentally. 


— Honours. 

The Honour papers will be set m the subjects 
appointed for the Pass Examination, but will be 
of a more difficult character. 


FIRST UNIVERSITY EXAMINATION. 

The subjects of Examination are : 

I. Latin. 

II. Any one of the following languages, viz. 
Greek, French, German, Italian, Spanish, 
Celtic, Sanskrit, Hebrew, or Arabic. 

III. English Language and Literature. 

IV. Mathematics. 

V. Experimental Physics. 

I. Latin. — Pass. 

1. One Poetical and one Prose work. 

The books for the present are : 

Horace — Epistles, Books i. and ii. ; and the 
Art of Poetry. 

Livy — Book xxii. 

2. Latin Grammar and Prose Composition. 

3. Outlines of Roman History. 

4. Short passages of English to be translated into 

Latin. 

Honours. 

In addition to the Pass Course, 

1. Other Poetical and Prose works. 

The additional books for the present, are : 
Terence — Andria. 

Horace — Odes, Books i., ii. 

Livy — Book xxiii. 

2. Latin Prose Composition. 

5. A specified period of Roman History and Anti- 

quities. 

The period for the present will be — From the 
taking of the City by the Gauls, 390 B.C., to the 
First Punic War, 263 b.c. 

II. Greek.— Pass. 

1. One Poetical and one Prose work. 

The books for the present are : 

Sophocles — (Edipus Rex. 

Demosthenes — Philippics. 

2. Greek Grammar. 

3- Outlines of Greek History. 

Honours. 

1,1 addition to the Pass Course, 

1. Two Poetical and two Prose works. 

The additional books for the present are : 
Homer — Iliad, Books ix. to xii. 

.-Eschylus — Prometheus. 

Herodotus — Book viii. 

„ Demosthenes — Olynthiacs. 

;■ Greek Prose Composition. 

, ,. s P®°ified period of Greek History and 
Antiquities. 

Tke period for the present, will be — From the 
death of Epaminondas, b.c. 362, to the Battle of 
Chceronea, b.c. 338. 


French.— P ass. 

1. One Poetical and one Prose work. 

The books for the present are : 

Corneille — Horace. 

Montesquieu — Considerations sur la grandeur 
des Romains, ch. i.-ix. 

2. Grammar, Idioms, and Etymology. 

3. Detached sentences for translation into French. 
Honours. 

1. The works prescribed for the Pass Course, together 

ivith additional works, 

The additional books for the present are : 
Bacinc — Athalie. 

Bossuct— Oraison funebre sur le Prince de 
Condd. 

Bcgnard — Le Joueur. 

2. More advanced questions in Grammar, Idioms, 

and Etymology. 

3. Questions on the lives and works of the Authors 

prescribed for the Pass and Honour Examina- 
tions. 

4. A continuous piece of English prose for transla- 

tion into French. 


German. — Pass. 

1. One Poetical and one Prose work. 

The books for the present are : 

Schiller — The following poems : — Hektors Ab- 
schied, Nadowessisclie Todtenk- 
lage ; der Ring des Polykrates ; 
die Kraniche des Ibykus ; die 
Biirgschaft ; der Taucher ; der 
Kampf mit dem Drachen ; der 
Handschuh ; das Lied von 
der Glocke. 

De. la Motto Fouqui — Undine. 

2. Grammar and Idioms. 

3. Detached sentences for translation into German. 
Honours. 

1. The works prescribed for the Pass Course, together 

with additional works. 

The additional books for the present are : 

Goethe — Iphigenie auf Tauris. 

Schiller— Die Jungfrau von Orleans. 

Lessing — Minna von Barnbelm. 

2. A continuous piece of English Prose for transla- 

tion into German. 

3. More advanced questions on Grammar and Idioms. 

4. Questions on the lives and works of the Authors 

prescribed for the Pass and Honour Examina- 
tions. 

Italian.— Pass. 

1. Translation from two works. 

The books for the present are : 

Manzoni — I Promessi Sposi, cap. xxvu.-xxxvn. 
Maffci — Merope. 

2. Grammar and Idioms. _ 

3. Short sentences for translation into Italian. 
Honours. 

1. The works prescribed for Pass, together with ad- 

ditional works. 

The additional books for the present are : 
Goldoni — II Burbero Benefico. 

Monti — La Basvillana. 

Annibale Caro— Lettere Scelte. 

2. A continuous piece of English for translation into 

Italian. . „ , T ,. 

3. More advanced questions in Grammar ana. idioms. 

4. Questions on the lives and works of the Authors pre- 

scribed for the Pass and Honour Examinations. 
Spanish.*— Pass. 

1. One Poetical and one Prose work. 

The books for the present are : 

Cicnfuegos — Zoraida. 

Fer n an Caballero — La Gaviota. 

2. Grammar, and Etymology of easy words. 

3. Detached sentences for translation into Spanish. 


Honours. 

In addition to the Pass Course, 

1. Other works. 

The additional works for the present will be : 
Luis de Ulloa y Percyra— Raquel. 

Solis — CoUquista de Mexico, Vol. I. 

2. More advanced questions on the Gr amm ar and 

Idioms. 

3. Questions on the lives and works of the Authors 

indicated for the Pass and Honour Courses. 

4. A continuous piece of English Prose for transla- 

tion into Spanish. 


* See foot note, page 242. 
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ts, Celtic*— Pass. 

1. Translation from two works. 

Tlie books for the present, are : 

Aided Cloinne Tuirend. 

Tegaso Flatha, by Tady MacBrodin. 

2. Questions on Grammar and Idioms. 

3. Translation of a piece of English prose into Irish. 

Honours. 

In addition to the Pass Course, 

1. Leabhar Breathnech, together with the Duan 

Eireannach, and Duan Albanacli. 

2. More advanced questions on Grammar and Idioms. 

3. Early History of Ireland, to commencement of 

the Incursions of the Northmen. 

Sanskrit, Hebrew, or Arabic. f — Pass. 

Passages for translation into English and ques- 
tions in Grammar. 

The examination for Honours in these languages 
will be cf a more advanced character than that 
for Pass. 

III. English. — Pass. 

1. One Poetical and one Prose work. 

The books for the present are : 

Shakespeare — Macbeth. 

Johnson — Lives of Dryden and Pope. 

2. English Grammar and Elements of the History 

of the English Language. 

3. A prescribed period of English Literature. 

The period for the present will be— 1600 to 1700. 

4. Composition. 

Honours. 

1. The works prescribed for the Pass Course, together 
with additional works. 

The additional books for the present are • 

Gray — Elegy and Odes. 

Johnson — The Vanity of Human Wishes. 
Macaulay — Essay on Sir William Temple. 
i. More advanced questions in Grammar and the 
History of the English language. 

3. A more minute examination on the period of 

Literature prescribed for the Pass Course. 

4. A short Essay. 

IV. Mathematics. —Pass. 

Arithmetic. — (Algebraical symbols may be em- 
ployed. 

Alr/ebra.— As at the Matriculation Examination, 
with easy Quadratic Equations. The elementary 
rules of Ratio, Proportion, and Variation. De- 
termination of common factors. Arithmetical and 
Geometrical Progessions. Binomial Theorem fora 
positive integral exponent. 

Geometry. — Euclid, Books i., ii., iii , i v vi 
and the Definitions of Book v. ; or the subjects 
thereof. Easy Deductions. 

_ Trigonometry. — Methods of measuring Angles. 
Definitions of the Trigonometrical ratios. Values 
of the Sine, Cosine, &c., of the simpler Angles 
1 he easier Analytical Eormuhe for one or more 
lems Solution of Plane Triangles. Easy Prob- 

Honours. 

Th e Pass Course, together with— 

~ Na £ lre an £ Use of Logarithms. Ele- 
^ and simpler transformation of 

Equations. Elements of Determinants. 

21 ? 00 ^ xi ’’ Propositions 1 to 

^LLeductions upon all the books. 
tXTIT-'V - ^ 0 connecting the 

lgonometncal ratios of two or more angles The 

tte several ? „ es 0 f Plaie Tri *, e , in _ 
of their Areas. Proper- 
- Srd£ % ™oriW. and escrLd 

circles. Use of Trigonometrical Tables 

CMA /'*'" 1 Right Um md 

V. Experimental Physics. — Pass 

The elementary f ac ts of Sound, Heat Light 
Electricity, and Magnetism. ’ g ' 

— Honours. 

its 


* See foot note, page 242. 


SECOND UNIVERSITY EXAMINATION 
For Candidates proceeding to the B A Deceit 
T he subjects for this Examination are . 

I. Latin. 

II. Greek. 

III. English language and literature 

IV. Any one of the following languages , 

German, Italian, Spanish, Celtic' 
Hebrew, or Arabic ’ “ ans * a >t. 

V. Logic. 

VI. Mathematics. 

VII. Mathematical Physics. 

VIII. Experimental Physics. 

IX. Chemistry. 

X - “ zSJ )" 01 "®” 8 r ’ ,I!id< ® ***■ « 
XL G Sgag“). Udi " S “ d »»W 

pandidates at this Examination will be n-r 
nutted, at their option, to answer in any one 
following groups of subjects :— 1 

(1 ° l06ic - “ d ™ ■“»< 
f L “ferdt; "* - 

(3.) Mathematics, Mathematical Physics, and two 
other of the above subjects. 

I Latin. — Pass. 

L One Poetical and one Prose work. 

The books for the present are: — 

Pirr/il — Georgies. 

o T Cicero—' Tusculan Disputations, Books i., ii 
“• Latin Prose Composition. 

3. Outlines of a specified period of the History of 
.Latin Literature and Antiquities. 

Period 0 ' 1 f ° r ^ present wiU be ~ Tlie Augustan 

Honours. 

In addition to the Pass Course, 

1. Other Poetical and Prose works. 

The additional books for the present, are: 
Terence — Adelphi, Pliormio. 

Juvenal — Satires, i., iii., x., xiii., xiv. 

Cicero — Tusculan Disputations, Book iii. 
Tacitus — Life of Agricola. 

2. Latin Prose Composition. 

3. A more minute examination in the period of Latin 

Literature and Antiquities prescribed for the 
Pass Course. 

II. Greek.— Pass. 

Poetical and one Prose work. 

Ihe books for the present are: 

Herodotus — Book ii. 
o n TIomer— Orlyssey, Books vi., vii. 

»• Prose Composition. 

3. Outlines of a specified period of the History of 
Greek Literature and Antiquities, 
l he period for the present will be— b.c. 500 to 430. 

Honours. 

In addition to the Pass Course, 

1. Other works. 

The additional books for the present are: 
Homer— Odyssey, Books v., and viii.-xii. 
Sophocles— Ajax and Philcctetes. 

J-hucydides — Book v. 

Plato — Phtedo. 

2. Greek Prose Composition. 

3. A more minute examination in the period of 

Gremc Literature and Antiquities prescribed for 
the Pass Course. 

III. English,— Pass. 

L P^®tioal and Prose works. 

The books for the present are : 

Shakespeare — Henry V. 

Milton— Paradise Lost,' Books i., ii. 
Macaulay — Essays on Addison, Makintosh, 
o mi,,. -d" a . an< * Pyron. 

* History of the English Language. Outlines 
, Anglo-Saxon Grammar. 

period ° f Literature, during a specified 

The period for the present is :— 1560 to 1660. 
t See foot note, page 242. 
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fcwiisH .—Honours. 

In addition to the Pass Course, 

, q nmP other short works. 

L S The additional books for the present are : 
Spenser— Faerie Queen, Book 1 . 

Pope— Essay on Man. 

2j U rfec Reflections on the French Revolution. 

9 An Essay on some, question or subject arising out 
of the authors prescribed for examination. 

1 A more minute examination in the period of Lite- 
rature prescribed for the Pass Course. 

IV. French. — Pass. 

1 One Poetical and one Prose author. 

The books for the present are : 

Moliere — L’Avare ; Le Misanthrope. 

Bossuet — Histoire Universelle, part iii. 

2 Elementary History of the French Language. 

3. A piece of English Prose for translation into 

French. . 

4. History of French Literature during a specified 

TtoTperiod for the present will be— The Age of 
Louis XIV! 

Honours. 

1. The works prescribed for the Pass Course, together 

with additional works. 

The additional works for the present will be : 
Voltaire — Zaire. 

La Bruyere — Les Caractferes, chap, i., ii., and 
v. to xi., inclusive. 

2. A more detailed examination upon the origin and 

history of the French Language. 

3. A more minute examination in the period of the 

History of French Literature, prescribed for the 
Pass Course. 

Girjun .—Pass. 

1. Poetical and Prose works. 

The books for the present will be : 

Schiller — Die Piccolomini. 

Koldrausch — Kurze deutsche Geschichte, pp. 

1-100. 

2. A Grammatical exercise for translation into 

English. 

3. Elementary history of the German language. 

4. History of German Literature during a specified 

period. 

The period for the present will be — From 1748 to 
1805. 

Honours. 

1. The works prescribed for the Pass Course, together 

with additional works. 

The additional books for the present are : 

Goethe — Hermann und Dorothea. 

Engel — Herr Lorenz Stark, cap. 1—15. 

2. A continuous piece of English for translation into 

German. 

3. A more detailed examination upon the history of 

the German Language. 

4. A more minute examination in the period of the 

history of German Literature, prescribed for the 
Pass Course. 

Italian.- — Pass. 

1. Poetical and Prose works. 

The books for the present are : 

P e trarca — Sonetti e Canzoni sopra varj argo- 
menti. 

Alfieri — Saul. 

Galilei — Prose scolte. 

2. Elementary history of the Italian Language. 

3. A piece of English for translation into Italian. 

4. History of Italian Literature from 1260 to 1376. 
Honours. 

1. The works prescribed for the Pass Course, together 

with an additional work or works. 

The additional works for_the present will be : 
Dante — H Purgatorio, - cantos i.-x. 

2. A more detailed examination upon the History of 

the Italian Language. 

3. A more minute examination on the Period of the 

History of Italian Literature prescribed for the 
Pass Examination. 


Spanish.* — Pass. 

1. One Poetical and one Prose work. 

The books for the present are : 

Alarcon — La Verdad sospechosa. 

Hurtado de Mendoza,— Guerra de Granada. 

2. Elementary History of the Spanish Language. 

3. A piece of English prose for translation into 

Spanish. 

4. History of Spanish Literature during a specified 

period. 

The period for the present will be the 16th century. 
Honours. 

1. The works prescribed for the Pass Course, together 

with additional works. 

The additional books for the present will be : 
Cervantes — Novellas Exemplares. 

Morcto — El Desden con el Desden. 

2. A continuous piece of English for translation into 

Spanish. 

3. A more minute examination on the History of the 

4. A more detailed examination upon the History of 

Spanish Literature during a specified period. 

The period for the present will be the 16th and 
17th centuries. 

Celtic.*— Pass. 

1. Translation from two prescribed works. 

The books for the present are : 

Fled Duin na n-Gedh. 

Cath Mhuigha Lean a. 

2. Grammar and Idioms. 

3. Translation of a piece of continuous English Prose 

into Irish. 

Honours. 

In addition to the Pass Course, 

1. Longes mac n-Usnig. 

Cogadh Gaedhel re Gallaibh. 

2. Elementary Philology of the Irish Language. 

3. History of Ireland from the commencement of the 

Incursions of the Northmen to the Norman In- 


Sanskrit, Hebrew, or Arabic. + — Pass. 

Passages for translation into English and ques- 
tions in Grammar. 

The Examination for Honours in these languages 
will be of a more advanced character than that for 
Pass. 

V. Logic. J — Pass. 

Formal Logic . — I. Concepts and Terms; their 
Logical import, their various kinds. 

II. Judgments and Propositions ; their import 
and classification. Definition ; Division. 

III. Reasoning ; Inferences, their analysis and 
classification. Immediate Inferences (Conversion, 
Opposition, &c.). Syllogisms, Categorical and 
Hypothetical ; their Rules, General and Special. 
Other forms of reasoning founded on the Syllo- 
gism (Sorites, &c.). 

IV. The principles of Demonstrative and Prob- 

able Reasoning. A general outline of Induction 
and Analogy, and of the relations between these 
and Deduction. > ... 

V. Classification and Analysis of Fallacies inci- 
dent to Formal Reasoning. 

Honours. 

A more minute examination in the subjects of 
the Pass Course. 

VI. Mathematics. — Pass. 

Arithmetic . — (Algebraical symbols may be em- 
ployed). 

Algebra . — As at the First University Examina- 
tion; together with Permutations, Combinations, 
the Binomial Theorem, and the nature and use of 
Logarithms. 

Geometry . — Euclid, Books i. to vi. (Definitions 
of Book v.), and xi., Propositions 1 to 21 inclu- 
sive ; or the subjects thereof. Deductions. 


. foot notes, page 242. t See foot note, page 242. 

t When questiona are given with regard to which different views prevail in different Schools of Philosophy, the answers will 
“ lodged, not according to the opinions put forward, but according to the ability, learning, and accuracy with which the opinions 
Pet forward are expounded and defended. 
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’ Trigonometry. — Plane Trigonometry to the end 

of solution of Plane Triangles. 

Honours. 

Algebra. — In addition to the Pass Course, the 
general treatment of Series, including their Con- 
vergency and Divergency. Exponential and Log- 
arithmic Series. Elementary Properties of Con- 
tinued Fractions. 

Geometry. — As for Pass Course ; together with 
the Elementary properties of the Prism, Pyramid, 
and Sphere, and the Mensuration of the Prism, 
Pyramid, Circle, Cylinder, Cone of Revolution, 
and Sphere. 

Trigonometry. — Plane and Spherical Trigonome- 
try. 

Analytical Geometry — Of two dimensions, as far 
as its application to Conic Sections, Inclusive. 

_ Differential Calculus. — Differentiation of Func- 
tions of a single .Variable. Taylor’s and 
Maclaurin's Theorems, with their applications. 
Theory of Maxima and Minima, for functions of 
a single Variable. Applications to Tangents, Nor- 
mals, and curvature of Plane Curves. 

Integral Calculus. — Integration of Functions of 
a single Variable in finite terms. Reduction of 
Integrals of Functions of a Single Variable. Ap- 
plications to the Quadrature and Rectification of 
Plane Curves. 

VII. Mathematical Physics. — Pass. 

Mechanics. — Treated by the simpler Mathema- 
tical methods. The Composition, Resolution, and 
Equilibrium of Forces ; Centre of Gravity ; the 
Mechanical Powers ; the Laws of Motion ; the 
motion of particles under the action of Gravity. 

Honours. 

(a.) A more thorough knowledge of the subjects 
prescribed for the Pass Examination : Momentum 
and Energy: Problems. 

(6. ) Hydrostatics treated by simple Mathema- 
tical Methods. 

(c.) Elementary Geometrical and Spherical As- 
tronomy' : Points, lines, planes, circles of the Celes- 
tial Sphere. Phenomena dependent upon the 
Earth’s motions. Determination of place and 
time on the Earth’s surface. 

(d.) Elementary Geometrical Optics. 

VIII. Experimental Physics. — Pass. 

(a.) The Phenomena and"! [Ganotfs Physics, 
Laws of Sound ! or Deschanel’s 

(6.) The Phenomena and | Natural Pldlo- 
Laws of Heat J sophy.] 

Candidates will be required to show a practical 
knowledge of the use of Physical Apparatus, as 
well as an acquaintance with the methods and re- 
sults" of Physical research. They will be required 
also to work easy exercises by the application of 
simple Mathematical methods. 

Honours. 

The subjects of the examination for Honours 
will be the same as for the Pass ; but the questions 
will be more searching, and the exercises to be 
worked out will be more difficult. Candidates must 
be able to make experiments to illustrate the lead- 
ing principles of the subjects of examination. 

IX. Chemistry. — Pass. 

Physical states of matter. Colloid and crystal- 
loid states of solid matter ; diffusion of liquids and 
gases ; osmosis ; laws of crystalline form (elemen- 
tary crystallography). 

Nature of chemical changes ; analysis and synthe- 
sis ; elementary bodies ; compound radicals ; atomic 
theory ; laws of combination by weight and volume ; 
atomic and molecular weight ; quantivalence of 
, simple and compound radicals. Classification of 
. simple bodies ; classification of compounds ; acids ; 
bases, and salts. 

Symbols, f ormuke, and equations and their use. 
Preparation and properties of the r on-metallic 
elementary bodies, and of their chief combinations 
with each other, inclusive of marsh gas, cyanogen 
and cyanides, and the oxygen and sulphur com- 
pounds of carbon. 


Character and chief compounds which 
lowing metals form with the more miZl * 
radicals: Potassium, Sodium, Silvei - 
Strontium, Barium ; Aluminium ■ ila 
Zinc, Cadmium ; Lead ; Manganese T m » n! 1 ?’ 
Nickel, Chromium; Bismuth, Copper 
Gold, Tin, Platinum. ’ Merc “'?, 


The Atmosphere and its functions u 
and vegetable and animal life. 
Composition of natural waters. 


combustion. 


IX. Chemistry. — Honours. 


Practical Chemistry.— Qualitative Analysis 
Ihe detection of the principal metals, non-me-i 
lie acid radicals and inorganic acids in solnb - 
and powders. The analysis of mixtures or cor’ 
pounds containing not more than three metals soil 
two acids. 


X. Biology (including Physiology, Zoology, 3r ,; 

Botany. ) — Pass. 

Physiology.—' The phenomena of cell-life and or 
cell-multiplication. Nutrition in animals and 
plants. Respiration and Circulation. The eb- 
mentary physiology of muscle and nerve. 

Zoology. — The component organs of the bodv of 
the frog and rabbit ; their general anatomy ‘and 
histology, relations, modifications, and function* 
Leading facts of Embryology. Recognition of 
typical examples of the classes of Invertebrata, and 
the demonstration of essential characters in the 
following representative forms of invertebrate 
animals : — Snail, mussel, spider, cray-fish, earth- 
worm, star-fish, sea-anemone, hydra. 

Botany. — The elements of plant structures ; cdl- 
growth and differentiation. The phenomena o? 
vegetable life. The analysis of a common flowr- 
ing. plant. The characters of the great primar 
divisions of the vegetable kingdom. The points of 
structure and development which characterise the 
following great groups of Plants : — Thalloplivta, 
Bryophyta, Pteridophyta, and Archispermia. Re- 
cognition of typical forms of the classes, anti the 
demonstration of essential characters of seledvd 
representative types. 

Honours. 

A. more minute and practical knowledge of the 
subjects for the Pass Examination will be required. 


XI. Geology (including Physical Geography and 
Mineralogy) . — Pass. 

Physical Geography. — The distribution of Land 
and Water. Agencies producing changes on tin- 
surface of the globe. Denudation. Oceanic and 
Aerial currents. Climate. Distribution of life. 

Mineralogy. — Elementary Mineralogy. Beck- 
forming minerals. Petrology. 

Candidates will be expected to recognise speci- 
mens of the principal rock-forming minerals and 
rooks. 


Honours. 

A more minute and practical knowledge of tire 
subjects for the Pass Examination will be required. 


B.A. DEGREE EXAMINATION. 

Pass. — The subjects for this Examination for Pass are: 

I. Latin. 

II. Greek. 

III. English, and any one of the following ln"‘ 
guages : — French, German, Italian, Spanish. 
Celtic, Sanskrit, Hebrew, or .Arabic. 

TV. Logic, and either Metaphysics, Ethics, o 
Political Economy. 

V. Mathematics. 

VT. Mathematical Physics. 

VII. Experimental Physics. 

VIII. Chemistry. , 

IX. Biology (including Physiology, Zoology, aB 
Botany). . , 

X. Geology (including Mineralogy and Physi 
Geography). 
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VB— Candidates at this Examination will be per- 
r'J at tixeir option, to answer in any one of the 
SjJS* gnmi* of subjects 

. Latin, Greek, and one other of the above sub- 
' ‘ iects ■* or, 

, 2 ) Mathematics, Mathematical Physics, and one 

' ' other of the above subjects. 

rt mm rs.— Candidates may obtain the degree of B.A. 

Kv nassine the Honour Examination in any one of the 
following courses, without having passed the ordinary 
degree examination. 

I Batin and Greek Languages and Literature. 

II English, and any two of the following lan- 
guages, viz. : — French. German, Italian, 
Spanish, Celtic, Sanskrit, Hebrew, or Arabic. 

III. + Logic, Metaphysics, Ethics, and History of 

Philosophy. , 

IV. t Civil and Constitutional History, Political 

Economy, and General Jurisprudence. 

V. Mathematics and Mathematical Physics. 

VL Experimental Physics and Chemistry. 

TII. Biology and Geology. 

Latin.— P ass. 

L A Poetical and a Prose work. 

The books for the present are : 

Virgil— Mneid, Books vii.-x. ; and the 
Eclogues. 

Tacitus — Annals, Books i., ii. 

2. Latin Prose Composition. _ . 

3, A specified Period of the History of Latin Litera- 

ture and Antiquities. 

The period for the present will be From Plautus 
(b.c. 227) to Tacitus. 

— Honours. 

In addition to the Pass Course, 

1. Other Poetical and Prose works. 

The additional books for the present are : 

Plautus — Capteivi and Trinummus. 

Lucretius — Books i., ii. 

Ovid — Tristia. 

Perseus— Satires (except iv.). 

Cicero — De Oratore, Book i. 

Ditto— Letters down to end of 9th year of Cor- 
respondence. 

Tacitus — Annals, Books iii., iv. 

2. Latin Philology. . , 

3. A more minute knowledge of the Period of the 

History of Latin Literature and Antiquities, 
prescribed for the Pass Course. 

Greek. — Pass. 

1. A Poetical and a Prose work. 

The books for the present are : 

Sophocles — Antigone. 

Thucydides — Book ii. 

2. Gieek Prose Composition. 

3. A specified Period of Greek History and Litera- 

ture. 

The period for the present will be : — From b.c. 430 
to 322. 

Honours. 

In addition to the Pass Course, 

L Other Poetical and Prose works. 

The additional books for the present are : 

JEschylus — Agamemnon, Persia. 

Sophocles — CEdipus Coloneus. 

Aristophanes — Nubes. 

Thucydides — Books vi., vii. 

Demosthenes — De Corona. 

Plato — Eepublic, Books vi., vii., viii. 

2. A more minute knowledge of the Period of Greek 
History and Literature, prescribed for the Pass 
Course. 

English.— Pass. 

- Poetical and Prose works. 

The books for the present are : 

Shakespeare — Julius Csesar. 

Pope — Satires and Epistles. 

Burke — The two Speeches on America. 

2. A more extended examination on the History of 
the English Language and Literature, during a 
specified period. 

The period for the present will be 1700 to 1800. 
Candidates selecting the Classical course will be permitted t 
Mathematical Physics. 

. See foot note on page 245. 


English. — Honours. 

In addition to the Pass Course, 

1. Other Poetical and Prose works. 

The. additional books for the present are : 

Chaucer — Prologue to the Canterbury Tales. 
Shakespeare — Hamlet. 

Dryden — Absalom and Achitophel. 

Scott — Lay of the Last Minstrel. 

Moore — Paradise and the Peri. 

Bacon — Essays (the first twenty). 

Grattan. — Speech on the Declaration of War, 
1815. 

Helps — Friends in Council. (First Series). 

2. General History of English Literature, and of the 

works and character of the more celebrated 
authors. 

3. An Essay on some subject connected with early 

English Literature. 

French. — Pass. 

1. Poetical and Prose works. 

The books for the present are : 

Corneille — Le Cid. 

Moliere — Les femmes savantes. 

Baciue — Iphigenie. 

Boileau — Satires, 2, 6, 9 ; and Epitres, 5, 6, 7. 
Buffon — Discours sur le style. 

Mignet — Histoire de la Revolution. 

2. Translation of a passage of English into French. 

3. A specified Period of the History of French Lite- 

rature. 

The period for the present will be: — The 17th 
century. 

Honours. 

1. Translation at sight of passages from any Modern 

French Author. 

2. Besides the books prescribed for the Pass Course, 

a special examination on other prescribed works. 
The additional books for the present are : 
Corneille — Cinna. 

Itacinc — Britannicus. 

Descartes — Discours de la Metliode. 

Fcnelon — Lettre a l’Academie. 

Bracket — Morceaux choisis des grands Ecri- 
vains Franfais du xvi. e . siecle, 
with the Introduction. 

3. Additional portions of the History of French 

Literature. 

The portions for the present will be : — The 16th 
and. 18th centuries. 

4. A short essay in French on some subject connected 

with French History or Literature. 

5. History of the French Language. 

German. — Pass. 

1. Poetical and Prose works. 

The books for the present are: 

Goethe — Tasso. 

Schiller— Die Braut von Messina. 

Ilalm — Der Fechter von Ravenna. 

Schiller — Egmonts Leben und Tod, and Bela- 
gerung von Antwerpen. 

2. An exercise for translation into German. 

3. A specified period of the History of German Lite- 

rature. 

The period for the present will be :— The 18th cen- 
tury. 


- Honours. 


i German 


1. Translation at sight from any modern 

author. 

2. Besides the books prescribed for the Pass Course, 

a special examination on other prescribed works. 
The additional books for the present are : 

Lessing — Laokoon. 

Kotzebue — Die Deutschen Kleinstadter. 

Goethe und Schiller — Briefwechsel zwischen 
Goethe raid Schiller. 

3. A piece of English for translation into German. 

4. A short essay in German. , 

5. History of German Literature during the 19th 

century. 

take as their third subject a limited course of Mathematics 
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Documents, 

in. 


Italian. — Pass. 

1. Poetical and Prose works. 

The books for the present are : 

Pan te — Selections from the Inferno [Claren- 
don Press Series.] 

Tasso— Gerusalemme Liberata, cant, vi., vii., 
xi., and xii. 

Manzoni — II Conte di Carmaguola. 

Gino Capponi — Storia della Repubblica di 
Firenze, from lib. II., cap. 
iv., inclusive, to end of 
Vol. I. 

2. Continuous piece of English for translation into 

Italian. 

3. History of Italian Literature from the death of 

Bcccaccio to Tasso, inclusive. 

Honours. 

1. Translation at sight of passages from any modern 

Italian authors. 

2. Besides the books prescribed for the Pass Course, 

a special examination on other nrescribed works. 
The additional books for the present are: 

Tasso — Gerusalemme Liberata (the whole). 
Monti — Aristodemo. 

Machiavclli — Istorie Florentine, 1'b. i. 

3. A piece of English for translation into Italian. 

4. A short essay in Italian on some subject connected 

with Italian Literature. 

5. History of Italian Literature, from the death of 

Boccaccio to the end of the 18th century. 

Spanish.* — Pass. 

1. Poetical and Prose works. 

L. F. do Moratin — El si de la nifias. 
Cervantes — Don Quijote, Part I., Chapters 1- 
Calderon—ha Vida es Sueno. 

2. Continuous piece of English for translation into 

Spanish. 

3. History of Spanish Literature during the 18th 

century. 

Honours. 

1. Translation at sight of passages from any modern 
Spanish authors. 

2. Besides the books prescribed for the Pass Course, 
a special examination on other prescribed works. 

The additional books for the present will be : 
Cervantes — Don Quijote, Part IT., chapters 
28-52. 

Garcilasso Ac la Vega — Obras. 

Pope Ac Vega — La Estrella de Sevilla. 
Calderon — La Cena de Baltasar. 

3. A piece of English for translation into Spanish. 

4. A short essay in Spanish on some subject con- 

nected with Spanish Literature. 

5. History of Spanish Literature to the end of the 

15th century. 

Celtic.* — Pass. 

1. Translation from prescribed works. 

The books for the present are : 

Sergl'ige Conculaind, Scela na Esergi, Comrac 
Firdiad. 

2. Elementary Philology of the Irish Language. 

3. History of Celtic (Irish) Literature. 

Honours. 

In addition to the Pass Course, 

1. Cain Aigillne. 

2. Philology of the Irish Language [Ebel’s Zeuss.] 

Sanskrit, Hebrew, or Arabic. + — Pass. 

Passages for translation, and questions in Gram- 
mar and Philology. 

The examination for Honours in these languages 
will be of a more advanced character than that for 
Pass. 

Logic, together with Metaphysics, Ethiob, or Poli- 
tical Economy. J — Pass. 

Logic. 


III. Functions and logical value of the SylWism 

IV. A general outline of Induction and its' Can™ 

Observation and Experiment; Scientific Expl DS ‘ 
tion ; Application of the Deductive and HypoiWira! 
methods to the Discovery and Proof of the Laws nf 
Nature. 01 

V. Nature, and chief canons of Historical Evi 
dence; its logical value. 


Metaphysics. 

Psychology.— I. Enumeration and Analysis of 
Psychical phenomena, as Consciousness, Sensation 
Imagination, Remembrance, Judgment, Reasoning 
Appetitie, Emotion, Volition. 

II. Subject, Object, and their relation in cogni- 
tion. Perception ; Conception. Laws of mentaf de- 
velopment, and Association of mental phenomena. 
The Nature and Properties of the Human Mind- 
mutual relations of the Mind and Body ; Simplicity 
of the Human Mind ; its Immortality. 

III. Emotions and Passions. Appetite ; the Will ■ 
their chief characteristics, and relation to other 
faculties and mental phenomena. 

General Metaphysics. — I. Object, methods, and 
chief divisions of Metaphysics. 

II. Notion of Being. _ Conceptions of Existence, 
Essence, Substance, Quality, Accident, Nature, Sub- 
sistence, Personality, Unity, Number, Identity, 
Diversity, Simplicity, Extension, Quantity, Space, 
Duration, Finite, Infinite; Relation; Possibility; 
Cause and Effect. 

III. The principal Modes of Being, and their Rela- 
tions ; Mind, Matter, and their different Modes and 
Qualities. 

IV. The leading principles of the chief Meta- 
physical systems, from Descartes to the present day. 

Ethics. 

I. Various sources, occasions, and causes of human 
action, and their mutual relations ; Pleasure, Pain, 
Happiness, Desire, Aversion, the Affections, &c. 

II. Theories of the nature and origin of Moral 
Judgment and the Moral Faculty. 

III. Moral Obligation ; its grounds. Theories 
concerning the nature, source, and criteria of 
Morality. 

IV. Conscience ; its nature and functions. 

V. Exposition and classification of duties and 
virtues. 

Political Economy. 

I. The scope and methods of Political Economy. 

II. The elements of Political Economy, embracing 
the following subjects: — 

i. Production. — The Agents and Instruments of 
Production ; the conditions of their successful ap- 
plication, and the means of their improvement, 

ii. Distribution. — The Classes among whom the 
produce is divided ; the Laws which regulate or 
determine the proportions which fall to each class. 
Wages, Profits, and Rent. 

iii. Exchange. — 

(a.) Value ; the conditions which determine 
Value in Exchange. Demand and Supply! 
Cost of Production ; Competition and Custom. 

(6.) The Instruments of Exchange; Money ; 
Metallic Currency; Paper Currency; Credit; 
Negotiable Securities ; Interest. 

iv. Taxation. — 

(a.) The General Principles of Taxation. 
(6.) Direct and Indirect Taxation. 

(c.) The Incidence and Economic Effects o: 
the various kinds of Taxes. ... 

(d.) Taxes for Protection, as compared wim 
Taxes for Revenue. , 

(e.) Public Loans and their results. Systems 
of Funding. ■ , _ , TT . 

[Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations, Books I. and U. . 

Mill’s Principles of Political Economy.] 


—As for Second University Logic, Metaphysics, Ethics. J— Honours. . 

Logic. — A more extensive and minute knowledge o 
the Pass subjects, with the following additions : 
System of the New Analytic. Logic of Probah 
and Analogy. Logical Grounds and Methods o 
perimental Inquiry, with examples. 

* See foot notes, page 242. + See foot note, page 242. J See third foot note, page 245. 


(b.) Material or Applied Logie. 

I. Truth, formal and real. Knowledge; Cer- 
tainty ; Probability, &c. Evidence ; its kinds. 

H. The Criteria of Truth; their nature and 
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Metaphysics. — A more extended and minute know- 
1 of the subjects of the Pass Course, together with 
special reference to the discussions concerning Causa- 

ti0 ErHics — ^more extended and minute knowledge of 
the subjects of the Pass Course. 

The Student will also be expected to show an ac- 
quaintance with the leading Ethical Systems of ancient 
and modern times. 

fn-TT and Constitutional History, Political Eco- 
nomy, and General Jurisprudence.— Honour*. 


2-19 

'Rigid Dynamics . — Composition of Motions of Documents, 

Translation and Rotation. Moments of Inertia. ; 

D’Alembert’s Principle. Compound Pendulum. 

Principles of Linear and Angular Momentum, 
with application to easy Problems. 

Hydrostatics . — Fluid Pressure ; Centre of Pres- 
sure ; Stability and Oscillations of Floating 
Bodies, Variation of Atmospheric Pressure with 
Height, Torricelli’s Theorem. 

Optics . — Geometrical Optics [Parkinson]. Phy- 
sical Optics [Lloyd]. 

Astronomy. — [Brinkley's Astronomy, Stubb’s 
Edition]. 


History. — The General History of the British Is- 
i France and Germany, including the special Experimental Physics.— Pass. 
Constitutional' History of the British Islands, from 

16 A detafled knowledge of the History of Great Britain 
and Ireland, from 1640 to 1692. 

With reference to the Constitutional History of the 
British Islands, candidates will be expected to have 
mastered the leading principles of existing Constitu- 
tional Law, and in particular to show a knowledge of 

the following topics:— , _ 

(n.) The Legislative Power of Parliament, the 
inodes in which it is exercised, and its extent as to 
Territory and Persons. . . 

(b.) The Prerogatives of the Crown, the Privi- 
leges of the Houses of Parliament. 

% ) the Constitutional position of— the I nvy 
Council, the Ministers of the Crown, the Courts of 
Law. and the Armed Forces. . 

Candidates must possess such_an acquaintance witn 
the history of the above as is necessary to explain their 
present character and working. , . 

[Hallam’s Constitutional History; Sir T. Erskine 
May’s Constitutional History ; Bagehot on the British 
Constitution]. _ , . , . , . .. 

Political Economy.— The subjects comprised in the 
Pass Course ; and, in addition, Cannes’ Leading Prm- 
riples of Political Economy, Newly Expounded; 

Goschen’s Theory of the Foreign Exchanges. 

General Jurisprudence. — Candidates will be ex- 
amined in the Principles of Jurisprudence and in tne 
early history of Legal Institutions. 

[Maine’s Ancient Law, and Early History of Institu- 
tions; Lord Mackenzie’s Studies in Roman Law, His- 
torical Sketch of the Roman Law,” and “ Preliminary 
Chapter ” ["On Jurisprudence, and the- Principal 
Divisions of Law”); Holland’s Elements of Juris- 
prudence]. 

Mathematics.* — Pass. _ _ 

The subjects appointed for the Honour Course 
at the Second University Examination. 

Honours. 

( a .) The subjects appointed for the Pass Course. 

(6.) The Theory of Equations. 

Analytical Geometry of two and three dimen- 
sions. including higher Plane Curves. 

Differential and Integral Calculus, including 
Differential Equations. 

Mathematical Physics. — Pass. 

The Honour Course prescribed for the Second 
University Examination in Mechanics and Hydro- 
statics ; together with: — the Catenary: the sim- 
pler cases of the Motion of a particle under the 
action of Central or other Forces ; Centre of Pres- 
sure and Metacentre ; with application of the uai- 
culus. 

— Honours. 

Statics. — As represented by Todhunter or Min- 
chin, omitting the Elastic Catenary, Attraction of 
Ellipsoids, Electro-Statics and Electricity. 

• Dynamics of a Particle. — As represented by Tait 
and Steele, omitting the part relating to Station- 
ary and Varying Action. . . . 

The first three Sections of Newton’s Principia. 


[Ganot’s Physics or 
Desclianel’s Natu- 
ral Philosophy.] 


(o.) The Phenomena and 
Laws of Light. 

(&.) The Phenomena and 
Laws of Magnetism 
and Electricity. 

Candidates will be required to show a practical 
knowledge of the use of Physical Apparatus, as 
well as an acquaintance with the methods and re- 
sults of Physical research. They will be required 
also to work easy exercises by the application of 
simple Mathematical methods. 

Honours. 

The subjects of the Examination for Honours 
will be the same as for the Pass : but the questions 
will be more searching, and the exercises to be 
worked out will be more difficult. Candidates must 
be able to make experiments to illustrate the lead- 
ing principles of the subjects of Examination. 


Chemistry. — Pass. 

General knowledge of the homologous series of 
carbo-liydrogens ; compound radicals, composition 
of molecules, valency of compound radicals, satu- 
rated and nonsaturated compounds ; isomerism, 
metamarism, and polymerism ; condensed mole- 
cules. 

Classification of organic compounds ; character 
of the principal groups ; types of double decom- 
position. General action of the following re- 
agents upon organic compounds: — Chlorine, Bro- 
mine, Iodine, and their hydrogen acids, Phos- 
phoric anhydride, sulphuric acid, nitric acid, and 
chromic acid, nascent hydrogen, sulphide of hydro- 
gen, potash, phosphorous and phosphoric chlorides. 
Action of heat on organic compounds. Fermenta- 
tion ; decay. 

Derivations of the Homologous series O n rl 2n +n 
General knowledge of the alcohols, ethers, acids, 
aldehydes, and amines of the series. Special 
knowledge of methyl and ethyl alcohols and their 
principal derivatives, especially ethers, formic and 
acetic acids, aldehyde, acetone, iso-propylic alco- 
hol ; methyl and ethyl amines, and ammoniums, 
acetamide, compounds of methyl with arsenic, 
zinc, &c. Synthesis of ethylic alcohol. 

Ethylene and its chief derivatives ; glycol, con- 
densed glycols, glycolic acid, the lactic acids, 
glyoxal, oxalic acid and its more important horoo- 
logues. Oxamide, malic, tartaric, and citric acids, 
synthesis of tartaric acid, &c. 

AUylic alcohol, general knowledge of its more 
important derivatives, and their general _ homolo- 
gues. Glycerine, general knowledge of its chief 
derivatives. Constitution of oils and fats. 

The Aromatic Group.— Benzene, toluene, phenol, 
cressol, hydroquinone, and their chief derivatives ; 
oil of bitter almonds, benzil and cinnamic alcohols, 
benzoic and cinnamic acids. Hippnric acid, sali- 
cylic acid, nitrobenzene; aniline, toluidine and 
their more important derivatives. Diazcb?nzine 
and its derivatives. Gallic acid. Phtalic and iso- 
meric acids. 


CindiiliteB .e'ecting Latin IM to B.4 Engin.tion *H b. nllo.rf to pro.ont » * tU.d .object the 

following “limited course ” of Mathematics and Mathematical Physics. 

MiTHzMATrcs AND MATHEMATreALPHYSics.-Pim. Q f Co-ordinata Geometry. Spherical Trigonometry. 

Mathematics.— The. Theory of Logarithms. First tie men t j, an w hat is prescribed under the head 

o Mathematical Physics .— Optics and Astronomy, not involving any Mathematics higher man I 

Mathematics ” at this Examination. o IT O 
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Naphthaline, anthracene, oxantliraquinone, ali- 
zarin; synthesis of alizarin; indigo and indoL 
Turpentine and Camphor group. 

Erythrite, mannite. Carbo-Hydrates Glu- 
coses dextrose, levulose, galactose, &c. ; Sucroses, 
cane-sugar, milk-sugar; amyloses, dextrine, glyco- 
gen, starch, cellulose. Glucosides, with special 
knowledge of salicine, amygdaline, and tannine. 

Cyanogen and its chief compounds. Carbonyl 
compounds— Urea ; synthesis of urea. 

Uric acid and the chief bodies derived or related 
to it. Guanidine, glyco-cyamine. glyco-cyanidine, 
sarkine, creatine, creatinine, theobromine, caf- 
feine. . , . 

Vegeto-Albaloids. Conine ; nicotine ; morphine ; 
strychnine ; quinine, and cinchonine. 

Albuminous substances : Albumin, fibrin. Casein. 

Lecithin, protagon, neurine, &c. Bile, and its 
products. Taurin, &c. 


Chemistry. — Honours. 

The Examination will comprise, in addition to 
the Pass subjects — 

Practical Chemistry . — Qualitative Analysis— 
The detection of the principal metals, non-metallic 
acid radicals, and inorganic acids in solutions and 
powders. The analysis of mixtures or compounds 
containing not more than three metals and two 
acids. 

Biology (including Physiology, Zoology, and 
Botany). — Pass. 

Physiology . — The subjects prescribed at the 
Second University Examination. In addition : 
Phenomena of Vegetable growth ; movement and 
irritability in Plants. Vegetable reproduction. 
Physiology of Nerve and Muscle. Functions of 
the Brain and Nerve-centres. The metabolism of 
material in the body. Production and regulation 
of heat in animals. Mechanism of Motion in 
general ; Voice, Speech. The Physiology of repro- 
duction. The special Sense Organs, as far as their 
functions can be studied without advanced Mathe- 
matics. 

Zoology . — The component organs of an animal’s 
body ; their structure, morphological relations, 
modifications, and functions. The characters of the 
great primary divisions of the animal kingdom. 
Recognition of selected typical forms, and the de- 
monstration of essential characters of selected re- 
presentative forms of invertebrate animals. The 
Embryology of the following forms: — Sycandra, 
Distomum, Cardium, Sepia, the Domestic Fowl. 
The classes of vertebrate animals and their primary 
divisions. Recognition of typical forms of these 
groups, and demonstration of their distinctive 
characters. 

Botany . — The dements of plant structures and 
their arrangements. The phenomena of vegetable 
life. The analysis of a common flowering plant. 

• The characters of the great primary divisions of 
the vegetable kingdom. Characters of the great 
groups of plants as far as the subdivision into 
classes. Recognition of typical forms and the de- 
monstration of essential characters of selected re- 
presentative types. The classes of plants and their 
essential characters. The essential characters of 
•twenty-five natural orders to be selected from year 
to year. The recognition and demonstration of the 
■ordinal characters in typical specimens. 


Biology. — Honours. 

Papers will be set in the same range of subjects 
as in the Pass Course, but of a more difficult and 
practical character. Candidates will be tested as 
to their knowledge of the practical application of 
the Microscope to Biological Science. 

[In Physiology the candidate will be examined more 
minutely as to the Physical relations of the special 
Sense Organs.] 


Geology (including Mineralogy and Physical 
Geography. — Pass. 

Geognosy. 

History of the Earth’s Crust. 

Palaeontology. 

Candidates will be required to recognise the prin- 
cipal characteristic rocks and fossils of the chief British 
formations. 

* See second foot 


Geology. — Honours. 

The subjects specified under this head for tk 
Pass Courses of the Second University Examiii 
tion and the Degree Examination, i.e., Ph™ u i 
Geography, Mineralogy, Petrology, Geognosy 
tory of the Earth’s Crust, and Paleontology 
questions being, however, of a more difficult' and 
practical character. Candidates will be examined 
in the use of the Goniometer, in the method oi 
Blowpipe Analysis, and in the uses of the Micro- 
scope and Polariscope in Mineralogy and Litho- 
logy. 


EXAMINATION FOR M.A. DEGREE. 

Each candidate will be required to answer in one of 
the following groups of subjects: — 

I. Latin and Greek Languages and Literature. 

II. English, and any two of the following lan- 

guages, viz. : — French, German, Italian, 
Spanish, Celtic, Sanskrit, Hebrew, or Arabic. 

III. * Logic, Metaphysics, Ethics, and History of 

Philosophy. 

IV. * Civil and Constitutional History, Political 

Economy, and Political Philosophy. 

V. Mathematics and Mathematical Physics. 

VI. Experimental Physics and Chemistry. 

VII. Biology and Geology. 

The subjects in the several courses are as follows:- 

Latin. 

1. Selected Poetical and Prose works. 

The books for the present are : 

Virgil — All. 

Horace — All. 

Ovid — Fasti. 

Cicero — De Natura Deorum. 

Livy — The First Decade. 

Tacitus — The Annals, xi.-xvi. 

2. Latin Prose Composition. 

3. The Philology of the Latin Language. 

4. Roman History and Literature to the death of 

Domitian. 


Greek. 

1. Selected Poetical and Prose works. 

The books for the present are : 

JEschylus — Choephoroe and Eumenides. 
Aristophanes — Eqnites and Ranee. 

Pindar — Olympic Odes. 

Thucydides — Books iii.-v. 

Plato — Republic, Books i.-iii. 

Aristotle — Politics, Books iv., v. 

2. Greek Prose Composition. 

3. The Philology of the Greek Language. 

4. Greek History and Literature, to the deatu 

Demosthenes. 

English. 

1. A series of works, to be prescribed by the Senate. 

The works for the present are : 

Lan gland — Piers the Plowman, Passus l 

Chaucer— The Knight’s Tale; the House of 

Shalcespcare— The Tempest, the Merchant of 
Venice, Henry VTu. 
Dn/den — Religio Laici. ... , . 

Byron — Childe Harold, cantos m. and w. 
Wordsworth — Excursion, Book I., ana 

Imitations of Immortality. 
Swift— The Drapier’s Letters. 

Burke — Letters on a Regicide Peace. 
Sheridan — The Rivals. ... r Rmtan. 

2. General History of the English Languag 

Literature. 

3. The Philology of the English Language. ^ 

4. An Essay on some subject connected witn a s 
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^^Translation into English of passages from any 
modern French poets and prose writers, selected 
by the Examiners. . , 

2 Examination in selected works of early French 
authors. 

The works for the present are : 

La Chanson de Roland. 

Slemoires de Jean Sire de Jomville. 

, T i, e Philology of the French Language. [Candi- 
dates will be expected to show an acquaintance 
with the works of Dietz, Littrd, and Brachet on 

4 History b <>f C t'he French Language and Literature. 
i An Essay in French. 


-The Period Documents, 


modern German poets and prose writers, selected Political Philosophy. 


The period prescribed for the present is : — The Period 
of Plato and Aristotle. 

History, Political Economy, and Political 
Philosophy. 

H istory. 

1. General History of the British Islands, 
France, Italy, and Germany, 1050 to 1453. 

2. A special period of the History of the British 
Islands, to be prescribed from time to time, includ- 
ing the Constitutional History of the period. 

The period for the present is: — Henry II. to 
Edward III., 1154-1377. 

[For Constitutional History: — 

Stubb’s Selected Charters and Constitutional 
History ; Hallam’s Middle Ages ; Taswell-Lang- 
mead’s Constitutional History.] 


by the Examiners. 

2. Examination in selected works of early German 

authors. 

The works, for the present are : 

Das Nibelungcnlied — Abenteuer, xv., xvi., xvii. 
Gudrun — Abenteuer, i.viii. (Stanzas 1-562). 

3. History of the German Language and Literature. 

4. The Philology of the German Language. 

5. An Essay in German. 

Italian. 

1. Translation into English of passages from any 


(a.) The origin and growth of Society 
( 6 .) The different forms of Government. 

(c.) The sphere and duties of Government. 

[Aristotle’s Politics, Books vi., vii., viii. (accord- 
ing to St. Hilaire’s arrangement). Guizot’s His- 
toire de la Civilization en Europe. De Tocque- 
ville’s l’Ancien Regime et la Revolution. Mill, on 
Representative Government. May’s Democracy in 
Europe. Freeman’s History of Federal Govern- 
ment — the Introduction. Hamilton, “ The Fede- 
ralist.”] 

Political Economy. — The Examination on this sub- 


modem Italian poets and prose writers selected j ect w ffl include the course for the B. A. with Honours 


by the Examiners. , , , , , and, in addition, 

2. Examination in selected works of early Italian The remainder of Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations, 

authors. Fawcett’s Free Trade and Protection, and Cairnes’ Four 

The works for the present are : Essays on the Gold Q uest ion. 

Dante — La Divma Commedia. 

Dino Compagni — Cronaca Fiorentina. Mathematics and Mathematical Physics. 

3. History of the Italian Language and Literature. Mathematics . — Theory of Equations. Analytical 

4. Philology of the Italian Language. Geometry of two and three Dimensions. Dif- 

5. An Essay in Italian. ferential Calculus. Integral Calculus. Differential 

Equations. Elementary Quartemions, with easy 
Spanish.* Geometrical applications. Elements of the Calcu- 

1. Translation into English of passages from any lus of Variations. 

modern Spanish poets and prose writers, selected Mathematical Physics. — Statics. Dynamics of a 

by the Examiners. Particle. The general Principles of the Dynamics 

2. El Foema del Cid. of Rigid Bodies, with applications. Hydrostatics ; 

3. The Philology of the Spanish Language. the general principles of Hydrodynamics. Geo- 

4. History of Spanish Literature. metrical and Physical Optics. Elements of the 

5. An Essay in Spanish. Mathematical Theory of Electricity. 

1. Breatha comaithcesa. Experimental Physics and Chemistry. 

2. Transcript, with contractions fully set out, and Experimental Physics . — The subjects of Exami- 

translation of a piece from some selected MS. nation will be those that are treated by Jamin in 

The tract selected for the present is : his Cours de Physique ; but Candidates will be 

The History of Alexander the Great, in the expected to show an acquaintance with the methods 

Leabher Brec. and results of recent researches. They must be 

3. Philology of the Celtic Languages. familiar with the Physical Units of Measurement, 

-V.B.— The candidate will be expected to show a the relation of Work and Energy, the Doctrine of 

knowledge of the works of Zeuss, Ebel, Windisch, and the Conservation of Energy, the Theory of Sound, 

ether Celtic scholars. and the Physical basis of Music as set forth by 

„ „ Helmholtz, the Dynamical Theory of Heat, the 

■JNSkrit, Hebrew, or Arabic. + Wave Theory of Light, the Theory of Electrical 

[Louises for these subjects to be prescribed later on.J Potential, and other such modern developments of 

r _ Physical Science. They must also be acquainted, 

Idgic, Metaphysics, Ethics, and History op both theoretically and practically, with the ap- 

Philosophy.J paratus employed for the exact measurement of 

Logic. — Comprises the Honour Course for the B.A. Physical Quantities. 

Examination; and, in addition, the explanation of the Chemistry . — Chemical Philosophy, Elements of 

Operations Subsidiary to Induction. Classification of Crystallography. Inorganic and Organic Chemis- 

Fallacies, formal and material. try, as already prescribed for the Second Univer- 

Mdaphysics . — Comprises the Honour Course for the s ity Honour Examination and the B.A. Honour 

FA. Examination ; and, in addition, a knowledge of Examination, but a more minute knowledge of the 

die discussions regarding First Principles in ancient subject will be now required, 

and modern times. Practical Chemistry as at the B.A. Honour Ex- 

Ethics . — Comprises the Honour Course for Hie B.A. animation ; but the candidates will be expected to 
Examination. have a more extensive knowledge of practical work. 

Candidates will be fnrther examined in two pre- 
scribed works, or portions of works, of Ancient Philo- Biology and Geology. 

Sophy 

Works pnaoriW for tie present ; _Plato’s Eepnblic Biomcr (inclnding Physiology, Zoology, rmd Botany), 
tod Aristotle's Kos PWop.-ffhe Honoor Coats, of Physiology 

History o I Philosophy . — The Student will be reputed ptesotil*! iot &e B.A. Eianunation, together wtth 

to answer m the onffln L of Ancient a. well a. Modem the Mathematical relations of the special Otgane 

Philosophy, and to present for examination the history of Sense. , , , , , 

of some defined period of Philosophy, Ancient, The candidate will be expected to show familiar ac- 
Medisval, or Modem, to be prescribed by the Senate quaintance with Physiological Apparatus, and the 
worn time to tima methods of using them. 

*3» foot notes, page 242. t See foot note, page M2- tSsttlish foot not*, page 245. 
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Zoology . — The principles and laws of animal 
Morphology and Embryology. The recognition of 
specimens,' and the performance of dissections of 
animals selected by the Examiners. The prepara- 
tion and recognition of specimens in animal Histo- 
logy. Systematic Zoology. 

Botany .— Vegetable Morphology and Physiology. 
Systematic Botany. The recognition of specimens 
submitted by the Examiners. The preparation and 
demonstration of anatomical and histological speci- 


Geology (including Mineralogy and Physical Geo- 
graphy). 

Physical Geography. 

Mineralogy, including Elementary Crystal- 
lography, Petrology, Geognosy, including Mineral 
veins, History of the Earth’s Crust. Paleontology. 
Candidates will be required to recognise the principal 
rock-forming minerals and ores ; the more important 
rocks and the characteristic fossils of the various for- 
mations of the Earth’s Crust; and to have some ac- 
quaintance with the methods of Blow-Pipe analysis, 
and the use of the Goniometer and Polarizing Micro- 
scope, and the construction of Geological Maps. 


FIRST ENGINEERING EXAMINATION. 

Candidates may, if they so desire, pass this Exami- 
nation at the same time as they pass the First Univer- 
sity Examination. 

The subjects for this examination are : — 

I. Mathematics. 

II. Mathematical Physics. 

III. Experimental Physics. 

IV. Drawing. 

V. Descriptive Architecture. 

Mathematics. — Pass. 

The subjects of the Pass Course of the First Uni- 
versity Examination, together with: — 

Algebra . — Nature and use of Logarithms. Ele- 
mentary properties and simpler transformations of 
Equations. Elements of Determinants. 

Geometry. — Euclid, Book xi., Propositions 1 to 
21 inclusive, with Deductions. 

Trigonometry . — The formulas connecting the 
Trigonometrical ratios of two or more angles. Tlio 
solution of the several cases of Plane Triangles, in- 
cluding the determination of their Areas. Proper- 
ties of the circumscribed, inscribed, and escribed 
Circles. Use of Trigonometical Tables. 

Analytical Geometry .— The Right Line and 
Circle. 

Mathematical Physics. 

Mechanics and Hydrostatics. 


Mathematics. — Pass. 

Algebra.— As at the First Engineering Etw 
tion ; together with the Theory of LoearitW ° 3 ' 

Geometry.— As at the First Engineering v™ • 
nation ; together with the Elementary proLrtl!^ 
the Prism, Pyramid, and Sphere, and the \f-' 
suration of the Prism, Pyramid, Circle rvr j 
C one of Revolution, and Sphere. ’ Tlnd; '’ 

Trigonometry. — Plane and Spherical TrW,. 
metry. 

Analytical Geometry.— As at the First En'-ir- 
MbaaMta. ; together with Conic Satf*' 1 ' 

Differential and Integral Calculus— The j- 
ments of Differential and Integral Calculus 
elementary applications, as given in WUliitmscn 
or Todhunter. 

Mathematical Physics. — Pass. 

Statics and Dynamics. — The subjects of the Pr 
Course for the B.A. Examination, together with 
the general principles of Rigid Dynamics. 

Chemistry. 

Inorganic Chemistry. — Physical states of matte 
Colloid and Crystalloid states of solid matter • dif- 
fusion of liquids and gases ; osmosis ; laws c ,j 
crystalline form (elementary crystallography). * 

Nature of chemical changes; analysis and syn- 
thesis ; elementary bodies ; compound radicals’ 
atomic theory ; laws of combination by weight and 
volume ; atomic and molecular weight, quantita- 
lence of simple and compound radicals. ’ Classifica- 
tion of simple bodies ; classification of compounds- 
acids ; bases and salts. 

Symbols, formulae, and equations and their ns. 

Preparation ancl Properties of the non-metalli; 
elementary bodies, and of their chief combinations 
with each other, inclusive of marsh gas, and tli 
oxygen and sulphur compounds of carbon. 

Character and chief compounds which the fol- 
lowing Metals form with the more important acid 
radicals : — Potassium, Sodium, Silver, Calcium. 
Strontium, Barium, Aluminium, Magnesium. 
Zinc, Cadmium, Lend, Manganese, Iron, Cohalt. 
Nickel, Chromium, Bismuth, Copper, Mercury, 
Gold, Tin, Platinum. 

The Atmosphere and its functions in combustion, 
ancl vegetable and animal life. 

Composition of natural waters. 


Geology. — Pass. 

Geognosy. 

History of the Earth’s Crust. 

Palceontnlogy. _ . 

Candidates will be required to recognise the principal 
characteristic fossils of the various formations of fit? 
Earth’s Crust. 

Practical Engineering. — Pass. _ 

Surveying, Levelling, and Mensuration, maul- 
ing measurement of flowing water ; and Construc- 
tive Architecture. 


Experimental Physics. 


Mechanics ; Hydrostatics ; ) 
Pneumatics ; Sound ; I 
Heat and Light ; Elec - 1 
tricity and Magnetism] 


[Ganot’s Physics, or 
Desclianel’s Natur- 
al Philosophy.] 


Drawing. 

Geometrical Drawing (including orthographic 
projection, perspective and isometric). 


Descriptive Architecture. 

Honours. 

The Examination for Honours in the various 
subjects for this Examination will consist of a 
more practical and searching examination in the 
Pass subjects. 


Honours. 

The Examination for Honours in the various 
subjects of this Examination will consist of a bon 
practical and searching Examination in the r® 
subjects with the following addition: — _ 

Practical Chemistry . — In addition to being at'- 
to detect the presence of the metals above enume- 
rated, and of the following acid radicals 
Chlorine, Bromine, Iodine, .Sulphur, Sulphury 
Acid, Nitric, Phosphoric, Silicic, _ Carbonic, am 
Boracic Acids in powders and solutions, Canaicta - 
must be able to make qualitative analyses ot t 
simpler ores of the useful metals, and rough q ttU ' 
tative analyses of cements, &c. , and determine 
hardness of natural waters, determine the spew 
gravity of solids and liquids, and make tteo 
nary calculations necessary to express ttie resin 
of analysis in percentages. 


SECOND ENGINEERING EXAMINATION. 
The subjects for this Examination are: — 

I. Mathematics. 

II. Mathematical Physics. 

III. Chemistry. 

IV. Geology, inijluding Physical Geography. 

V. Practical Engineering. 


EXAMINATION FOR B.E. DEGREE. 
Candidates will be required to answer in the foil 01 
ing subjects : — 

I. Applied Natural Philosophy. 

II. Practical Engineering. 

III. Drawing. 
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™ Kvtural Philosophy. — (That is, the appli- 
-• PnJ *r Practical Engineering of the principles of 
SEAS «» d Experimental ri.ysic, forming tli. 

Of previous Examinations.) 

iU, gSntSg^Sv^ig, Mensuration, includ- 
-J Lctical Examination in the use of surveying 
Md levelling instruments, and the office work 

o. nnected witli surveying. , , .. 

C Materials. — -The materials employed by the 
Pneineer; the sources from whence they are ob- 
tained ; their properties, and the manner they are 

"SLuffc of Materials.— The effect produced on 
different materials by the various forces to which 
they may be exposed. Estimation of the Stresses 
urodneed in structures by the loads placed on them 
‘‘‘ Constructive Engineering.— Tim construction of 
the following considered not so much as regards the 
details of practice, but as regards the application 
of principles in their design:-- . 

Bridges (stone, brick, timber, iron). 

Roads, including Tramways and Railroads. 

Supply of Towns with Water. 

Sewerage Works and Drainage. 

Harbour Works. 

Dexwing. — Pass. 

Each Candidate shall select one of the following 
kinds of Drawing : — 

1. Civil Engineering. 

2. Mechanical. 

3. Architectural. . . , 

S'.B.—By drawing is to be understood the exhibition 
i finished drawings made by the Candidate, and the 

aeration by the Candidate, during the examination, 
of drawings from rough sketches and dimensions fur- 
bished to him. Each candidate shall also produce the 
Sell notes and drawing of a survey made by him. 

Honours. 

The Examination for Honours in the various 
subjects of this Examination will consist of a more 
practical and searching Examination in the Pass 
subjects with the addition of Optics and Astronomy. 


EXAMINATION FOR M.E. DEGREE. 

The particulars of this Examination will be here- 
after fixed. 

It will comprised more extended course of the subjects 
fised for the B.E. Degree Examination. 


EXAMINATION FOR THE B.Mus. AND D.Mus. 
DEGREES. 


The particulars of these Examinations 
found supra, pages 238 and 239. 


FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 

Candidates for the degrees of M.B., M.Ch., and 
M.D., and for tlie Diplomas in Obstetrics and Sanitary 
Science are required, after having passed the Matricu- 
lation Examination, to pass the ordinary First Univer- 
sity Examination, and also to pass the following Uni- 
1*®% Examinations in Medicine: — 

The First University Examination in Medicine, 

The Second University Examination in Medicine, and 
The Degree Examinations. 

. lor three years it shall be in the power of the Senate, 
inthe case of Medical Students who, previously to their 
Matriculation in the University, have received a 
-Medical and Arts Education in places and Institutions 
approved by the Senate, to give such Students credit 
:® “e Education in Arts which they have received 
m Institutions, if they shall be satisfied from the 
wport of the Medical Examiners of their proficiency 
m Jr e ^biects of the Medical course of the University, 
me Medical Curriculum shall extend over at least 
or years, and shall be divided into periods of at least 
years each. 


The first period shall comprise attendance on the fol- 
lowing courses of Medical Lectures : — 

Chemistry, one course of at least six months. 
Practical Chemistry, a course of at least three 
months’ work in a chemical laboratory. 

Botany, with Herborization for practical study, 
and Zoology. 

Anatomy and Physiology. 

Practical Anatomy. 

Materia Medica. 

The second period shall comprise attendance on the 
following courses of Medical Lectures : — 

Anatomy and Physiology, including Histology. 
Practical Anatomy. 

Theory and Practice of Surgery. 

Midwifery and diseases of women, a six months’ 
course. 

Theory and Practice of Medicine. . 

Medical Jurisprudence. 

Candidates are further required to have attended 
during the First Period — 

Mcdico-Chirurgical Hospital (recognised by the 
Senate), containing at least sixty beds ; together 
with the Clinical Lectures therein delivered, at 
least two each week, during a Winter Session of six 
months. 

And during the Second Period — 

Practical Midwifery. — A certificate of having 
attended at a recognised Midwifery Hospital, where 
Clinical Instruction in Midwifery and diseases of 
women and children is given, for a period of six 
months ; or of having attended for six months at 
a Midwifery Dispensary where similar Clinical 
Instruction is given. Tlie certificate in each case 
to state that the candidate has attended at twenty 
Labours. 

Mcdico-Chirurgical Hospital (recognised by the 
Senate) containing at least sixty teds ; together 
with the Clinical Lectures therein delivered, during 
eighteen months ; including either three Winter 
Sessions of six months each, or two Winter Ses- 
sions of six months each and two Summer Sessions 
of three months each. 

In addition to the above-mentioned certificates of 
attendance at Hospitals, candidates will be also re- 
quired before presenting themselves for the Degree 
Examination to produce the following certificates : — 

(i.) A certificate of personal attendance on fever 
cases, such certificate to be signed by the physician 
under whose superintendence the cases were at- 
tended. 

(ii.) A certificate of having compounded medi- 
cine under an Apothecary or Pharmaceutical 
Chemist fer at least three months. 

(iii.) A certificate of having received practical 
instruction in Vaccination. 

(iv.) A certificate of having attended a course 
of lectures (not less than 25 in number) and 
clinical instruction on Mental diseases. 

The Senate further recommend that students should 
avail themselves of opportunities of attendance on lec- 
tures on diseases of the Eye, Ear, and other special 
departments of medicine and surgery. 

Candidates for Honours must satisfy the Examiners 
at the Pass Examinations before they can be permitted 
to compete for Honours ; and their answering at the 
Pass Examination will be taken into account in deter- 
mining the class of Honours which shall be awarded to 

The candidates who pass with Honours shall be 
arranged in two classes. 


The fee for this Examination is £1. 

Candidates may, if they so desire, pass this Examina- 
tion ait the same time as they pass the First University 
Examination. 

The subjects of the First University Examination in 
Medicine shall be — 

Zoology. 

Botany. 

A Modern Language. 

Candidates who have passed in a Modem Language 
at the ordinary First University Examination are 
exempt from presenting this subject. 

Before being admitted to this Examination each can- 
didate must produce satisfactory evidence of having 
completed the prescribed courses of study in the sub: 
jects of Examination. 
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The Examination in Zoology will consist of questions 
on the anatomy and classification either of the verte- 
brate or invertebrate animals — the selection between 
these two groups to be made by the candidates at the 
time of Examination. They are recommended to read 
Huxleys Manuals of the Anatomy of Vertebrate and 
Invertebrate Animals. 

The Examination in Botany will comprise the general 
principles of the structure and classification of Plants. 
They may use as text-books Oliver’s Lessons in Elemen- 
*iry Botany, and Thomas Structural and Physiological 
Botany. They will be expected to possess a practical 
acquaintance (that is, such a knowledge as can only 
be obtained by a study of the plants themselves), with 
the following natural orders, viz. : — Ranunculace®, 
Crucifer®, Leguminosre, Rosace®, Umbellifer®, Com- 
posite, Scrophularine®, Solanere, Borragine®, 

Labiate, Euphorbiace®, Cupulifer®, Conifer®, 

Aroidem, Orchidere, Liliace®, and Gramme®, in addi- 
tion to what they may learn from Oliver’s Lessons as 
to the structure of these and other orders described in 
Part II. of that work. Candidates will also bear in 
mind the necessity of being able to distinguish the 
orders named from the principal allied orders. 

Candidates who pass with Honours, and whose aggre- 
gate marks entitle them to a first class, will receive 
Exhibitions of £35 ; and those whose aggregate marks 
entitle them to a second class will receive Exhibitions 
of £20. 

Candidates will not be awarded Exhibitions at this 
Examination if a longer period than three Academical 
years shall have elapsed from the time of their Matri- 
culation ; but if such candidates obtain either Eirst or 
Second Class marks they will be placed on a supple- 
mental list. 


SECOND UNIVERSITY EXAMINATION IN 
MEDICINE. 

The Second University Examination in Medicine 
comprises the following subjects: — Anatomy, Physio- 
logy, Materia Medica, and Chemistry. 

Students may present themselves for this Examina- 
tion at the Examination to be held at the termination 
of the First' Period of the Curriculum, or at any sub- 
sequent Examination previous to presenting themselves 
for the Degree Examination. 

Before being admitted to this examination each stu- 
dent must produce satisfactory evidence of having com- 
pleted the course recommended for study during the 
First Period of the Curriculum. 

The Fee for this Examination is £1. 

Candidates who pass with Honours, and whose aggre- 
gate marks entitle them to a first class, will receive 
Exhibitions of £45, and those whose aggregate marks 
entitles them to a second class will receive Exhibitions 
of £30. 

Candidates will not be awardgd Exhibitions at this 
Examination if a longer period than two Academical 
years have elapsed from the time of their passing the 
First University Examination in Medicine ; but if 
such candidates obtain either First or Second Class 
marks they will be placed on a supplemental list. 


EXAMINATION FOR THE M.B. DEGREE. 

The Fee for this Examination is £3. 

Each candidate must, before being admitted to the 
Examination, produce certificates of having completed 
all the prescribed courses. 

The Examination comprises the subjects recom- 
mended for study during the Second Period of Medical 
Education, and includes Examinations in Clinical 
Medicine and Clinical Surgery. 

Candidates who pass with honours, and whose aggre- 
gate marks entitle them to a first class will receive Ex- 
hibitions of £60 ; and those whose aggregate marks en- 
title them to a second class will receive Exhibitions of 
£40. 

Candidates will not be awarded Exhibitions at this 
Examination if a longer period than three Academical 
years shall have elapsed from the time of their passing 
the First University Examination in Medicine; but 
if such candidates obtain either First or Second Class 
marks they will be placed on a supplemental list. 


EXAMINATION FOR THE M.Ch. DEGREE 
This degree will be conferred only on Grad*.* • 
Medicine of the University. 

The Fee for the Examination is £5. 

The Examination comprises an examinati™ , 
Theo^ and Practice of Surgery, including 4 
and Clinical Surgery. 8 1 * ratH = 


EXAMINATION FOR THE DIPLOMA Ttf 
OBSTETRICS. * 

This diploma will be conferred only on GraHn,. 
in Medicine of the University. K(1 ’ lstes 

The Fee for the Examination is £2. 

The Examination comprises an examination in tk> 
Theory and Practice of Midwifery, and the use rf 
Obstetrical instruments and appliances. 


EXAMINATION FOR THE DIPLOMA K 
SANITARY SCIENCE. 

This diploma will be conferred only on Graduates in 
Medicine of the University. 

The Fee for the Examination is £2. 

The examination shall embrace the following sol- 
jects : — _ 

Climate — A general knowledge of meteorological 
conditions ; the reading and correction of Instru- 
ments, and tabulating the results of Meteorological 
Observations. 

Chemistry . — Constitution of tile atmosphere. 
Pure and impure waters. Food. 

Geology . — The character and structure of rods 
with reference to water supply and drainage, 
Fhysies .— Laws of Heat; Mechanics, Pneu- 
matics, Hydrostatics, and Hydraulics, og Sanitary 
Engineering. The construction of dwellings, bar- 
racks, hospitals, schools, factories, &c., in accord- 
ance with the principles of warming, ventilation, 
drainage, water supply, &c. 

Vital Statistics. : 

Hygiene, including the causation and prevention 
of disease. 

Sanitary Zoao. 

The examination in Chemistry shall include a Prac- 
tical Part on the chemical and microscopical examina- 
tion of air, water, food, poisonous substances used in 
manufactures, &c. 

The examination in Physics shall embrace the read- 
ing of plans, sections, scales, &c., in connexion with 
buildings, sanitary constructions, &c. 

EXAMINATION FOR THE M.D. DEGREE. 

The Fee for this Examination shall be £5. 

The Degree of Doctor of Medicine may be confers! 
on any candidate who has obtained the Degree of 
Bachelor of Medicine, and has produced a certificate 
of having been, for at least two years, engaged in Hos- 
nital or Private Medical or Surgical Practice, or in the 
Military or Naval Medical Service. Provided that the 
candidate shall submit to the Medical Examiners a 
Thesis certified by him to have been composed by him- 
self, and which shall be approved by them. No Then' 
will be approved which does not contain some original 
nr personal observations in practical Medicine, Surgery, 
Midwifery, or in some of the Sciences embraced in the 
Curriculum ; or else a full digest and critical exposition 
of the opinions and researches of others on the subject 
selected by the candidate, accompanied by precise refer- 
ences to the publications quoted. . 

Candidates settled for a period of two years in the 
Colonies or Foreign Countries may, on satisfying the 
Senate to that effect, and complying with the condi- 
tions above described, have the Degree conferred on 
them in absence. 

Regulations as to the Reception of Certihcj® 
from Medical Lecturers and Hospitals. 

The special professional studies may be carried on m 
any of the Schools recognised by the Senate, who wi 
require the fulfilment of the following conditions re 
any School seeking recognition : — i 

1. The furnishing of a list of the professors a»j 
teachers, with their respective qualifications ; 
changes from time to time in such list of teacne 
to be at once notified to the Senate. 
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- The giving evidence that it possesses the neces- 
z ' innaratus. diagrams, specimens, and accom- 
ta tlie satisfactory .nd 
, IT teadiine of the several subjects. 
‘‘ffeidSfXt it pot^se, piop.rl, itted 
appliances roffioient for the perform- 
r0 ° the students of proper experimental courses 
STiYISS Anatomy, (E) Practical Oh.ai.- 

aid <C) Practical Histology and Physiology.* 
r 'l t;.,. possession of sufficiently laige and acces- 
collections of specimen, to alnstr.te the study 

5 (.1 Materia Medics, (6) Anatomy, and (o) Sur- 
„ ; .V and Medical Pathology. 

6 <; The giving of a guarantee that no certificate 

attendance stall ho issued to any stmtait whui 

Sol not expressly state the absolute number of at- 
Sances at ledum of the individnal student 1 no 
.neh certificate to be recetred by the Senate unless 
itstae a bond fie attendance of two-thirds of the 
“hole course. Each course of lectures must con- 
fid, at least, of three lectures delivered m each 
week of the session. , , 

The Senate reserve to themselves the powei of accepting 
certificates indicating a smaller number of attendances 
in fractional cases. _ , 

6 In order to the fulfilment of the preceding 
condition, the Senate will require of each School 
seeking recognition a guarantee that in each class 
a roll shall be kept, which shall be called at the 
commencement of each lecture, the presence or ab- 
sence of each student being then thereon marked ; 
such rolls to be open to the inspection of any 
person or persons whom the Senate may appoint 
for the purpose. , _ , , , . 

The Senate will require each School seeking recogni- 
tion to submit to the visitation of any person or per- 
sons whom they may appoint, at any time, to see that 
the above-mentioned conditions are fulfilled, they will 
furnish a printed copy of these conditions to such 
Schools on which, in the case of Chartered Colleges, 
the acceptance of these rules shall be signified by the 
Registrar or other accredited authority ; and in the 
case of non-chartered institutions, all the teachers who 
seek the recognition of their certificates shall subscribe 
thereto their acquiescence in the conditions. 

The Senate reserve the power of accepting or refusing 
individnal teachers, in cases where a school cannot be 
recognised as a whole. 

In the case of Hospitals seeking recognition as 
Schools for clinical teaching, the Senate will require 
evidence — 

1. That it contains at least 60 beds in constant 

occupation. 

2. That at least 10 beds are provided for the 

treatment of cases of fever. 

3. That it possesses a suitable lecture theatre and 

other appliances necessary for clinical teacli- 

4. That a roll of attendance is strictly kept, 

which shall be open to the inspection of any 

person delegated thereto by the Senate. 

The Senate reserve the right of deputing any person 
or persons whom they may think fit to see that these 
conditions are carried out. 

Institutions from which the University receives 

Certificates for Degrees in Medicine. 

Die following are the Institutions from which the 
University receives Certificates for Degrees in Medicine, 
subject to strict compliance with the foregoing Regula- 
tions:— 

Ireland. 

The Queen’s Colleges in Ireland. 

Belfast.— Belfast General Hospital. 

Cork, — Cork North Infirmary. Cork South In- 
firmary. 

Galway. — County Galway Infirmary and Town 
Hospitals. 

Dublin. — University of Dublin. Royal College 
of Surgeons. Carmichael School. Cecilia-street 
School. Peter-street School. Rotundo Hospital. 
Adelaide Hospital. City of Dublin Hospital. Sir 
Patrick Dun’s Hospital. Jervis-street Hospital. 
Mater Misericordise Hospital. Meath Hospital. 
Mercer’s Hospital. Richmond, Whitworth, and 
Hardwick Hospitals. Dr. Steevens’ Hospital. St. 
Vincent’s Hospital. Coombe Lying-in-Hospital. 


England. j> 

Bath. — Bath United Hospital. 

Bedford. — General Infirmary and Fever Hospital. 
Birmingham. — Queen's College. General Hos- 

pital. Sydenham College. 

Bristol. — Medical School. Infirmary. St. 
Peter’s Hospital. General Hospital. 

Cambridge. — University Medical School and Ad- 
denbrooke’s Hospital. 

Exeter. — Devon and Exeter Hospital. 

Haslar.— The Royal Naval Hospital. 

Hull.— H ull and E. R. of York School of Medi- 
cine, &c. 

Leeds. — School of Medicine. General Infirmary. 
Leicester. — Leicester Infirmary. 

Liverpool. — Royal Infirmary School of Mecu- 
cine. Royal Infirmary. Fever Hospital. North- 
ern Hospital. Royal Southern Hospital. 

London. — University College. King’s College. 
London Hospital. Middlesex Hospital. Charing 
Cross Hospital. St. Thomas’s Hospital. St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital. Westminster Hospital. 
Guy’s Hospital. St. George’s Hospital. The 
Physicians of the St. Marylebone Infirmary, ihe 
Royal College of Chemistry. St. Mary’s Hospital, 
Paddington. * Brompton Hospital for Consump- 
tion, for Three Months, Medical Hospital Practice 
Royal South London Dispensary. Carey-street 
Dispensary. St. Luke’s Hospital. , 

Manchester. — Roval School of Medicine and 
Surgery. The Union Hospital. The Royal Infir- 
mary. School of Medicine in Cliatham-street. 
Owens College, for Instruction in Chemistry. 
Netley.— Royal Victoria Hospital. . 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. — College of Medicine in 
connection with the University of Durham. Col- 
lege of Medicine and Practical Science. The In- 
firmary. , _ „ 

Northampton. — The General Infirmary. 

Norwich. — Norfolk and Norwich Hospital. 
Nottingham. — The General Hospital. 

Sheffield. — The Sheffield Medical Institution. 
Scotland. 

Aberdeen. — King’s College and University. 
Royal Infirmary. , 

Edinburgh. -University of Edinburgh Medical 
and Surgical School, Surgeons Hall. Royal In- 

Glasgow. — University of Glasgow. Ander- 
sonian Institution. R-oyal Infirmary. 


EXAMINATION FOR THE LL.B. DEGREE. 
Pass. — , 

The Course for the present will be: — 

Williams— Principles of the Law of Real Pio- 

Williams — Principles of the Law of Personal 
Property. 

Snell— Principles of Equity. 

Broom — Commentaries on the Common Law 
(Edition 1879). 

Best — On Evidence. 

Maine — Ancient Law. 

Honours. 

In addition to the above Course: — 

White and Tudor— Lending Cases m Equity, 
Vol. I. 

Smith — Leading Cases at Law, Vol. I. 

Broom — Maxims. 


EXAMINATION FOR THE LL.D. DEGREE. 

The course for the present will be : 

In addition to the course for the Honour Examina- 
tion for the LL.B. Degree : — 

White and Tudor— Leading Cases in Equity, 
Vol. II. 

Smith — Leading Cases at Law, Vol. II. 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS. 

The following Courses are prescribed for the Exami- 
nations for the Scholarships. 


. • HM 0 „t this regulation will not b. etaroed until fh. lap.. »< two tb. tat Mtaimtatio. ****** « 

tt this University. • 2L 
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Classical Scholarships. 

The subjects of Examination for these Scholarships 
will be : — 

I. Latin. 

Sallust — Bellum Catilinarium and Bellura 
Jugurthinum. 

Cicero — De Senectute ; the Orations Pro Lege 
Manilia and Pro Milone. 

Livy — Books, xxi.—xxiii. 

Virgil — -iEneid, Books i.--iv. 

Horace — Epistles, Books i., ii., and De Arte 
Poetica. 

II. Greek. 

Xenophon — Anabasis, Books i.--iv. 

Plato — Apologia. 

Demos th enes — Philippics. 

Homer — Iliad, Books, i., and iii.— vi., inclu- 
sive. 

Euripides — Medea and Phceniss<e. 

Sophocles — CEdipus Rex. 

III. (a.) Outlines of the History of Greece and Rome. 
(5.) Questions on the Language and Literature 
of Greece and Rome, chie3y arising out 
of the books above prescribed. 

(e.) Questions on Geography arising out of the 
books above prescribed. 

(d.) Composition ; that is, translation of a piece 
of continuous English prose into Greek 
and Latin. 

Mathematical Scholarships. 

The subjects of Examination for these Scholarships 
will' be: — 

I. Algebra. — Simple and Quadratic Equations ; 
Indices, Surds ; Ratio Proportion, Variation ; 
Arithmetical and Geometrical Progressions ; Per- 
mutations and Combinations ; the Binomial Theo- 
rem ; the Nature and use of Logarithms. 

II. Geometry.— Euciid, i.-iv., Definitions of 
Book v., Book vi. ; or the subjects iheivof. Deduc- 
tions. 

III. Plane Trigonometry. — To the end of the 
Solution of Plane Triangles. Use of Trigono- 
metrical Tables. 

IV. Theory of Liquations. — Elementary proper- 
ties, and simpler transformations of Equations. 

V. Analytical Geometry. — Right Line and 
Circle. 

Scholarships in Modern Literature. 

The subjects of Examination for these Scholarships 
will be English, together with either French or Ger- 
man, at the option of the Candidate, as follows : — 

I. English. 

Outlines of the History of Great Britain and 
Ireland. 

Outlines of the History of English Literature. 
Outlines of the History of the English Language. 
Goldsmith — The Traveller and the Deserted 
Village. 

Addison — Selected Papers from die Spectator 
(Clarendon Press Series). 
Macaulay — Essays on Warren Hastings, Sir 
William Temple, and Addison. 
Pope — Essay on Man. 

Shakespeare — Macbeth, Coriolanus, Julius 

Ctesar. 

Milton r — Paradise Lost, Books i., ii. 
Composition: — An English Essay. 

II. French. 

Outlines of the History of France. 

Outlines of the History of French Literature. 
Outlines of the History of the French Language. 
Finelon — T4I4maque, Books i.—vi. 

Montesquieu — Considerations sur la grandeur 
des Remains. 

La Fontaine — Fables. 

Boileau — E pitres ; l’Art Podtique. 

Corneille — Horace ; Le Cid. 

Eacine— Esther ; Athalie. 

Composition : that is, translation of a piece of 
continuous English prose into French. 

III. German. 

Outlines of the History of Germany. 

Outlines of the History of German Literature. 
Outlines of the History of the German Language. 
De La Motte Fouque — Undine. 

Von Sybd — Prinz Eugen. 


Lessing — Fabeln ; Minna von EamV.i 

Goethe — Iphigenie auf Tauris 
Composition : that is, translation of * 
continuous English prose into German PWe * 


GENERAL REGULATIONS CONCERUljm 
COMMITTEES. 


1. The Chancellor and Vice-Chancellor of IW n„; 
sity shall be cx-officio members of ah Committees 

2. Every meeting of a Committee shall be 
over by the Senior Senator present, who is a mTofe 


i right to be present at mat- 


of the Committee. 

3. All senators have s 

ings of any Committee ; but no one is entitled to seal 
or vote unless a member of such Committee. ^ 

4. There shall be a stated Annual Meeting of tb 
Senate at which all Committees shall expire b 
may be re-appointed at the same meeting. 


Standing Committee. 

1. There shall be a Standing Committee of the 
Senate, consisting of fourteen members, besides tb 
Chancellor and Vice-Chancellor. This Committee shad 
be elected by the Senate. 

2. Meetings of the Standing Committee shall be coj. 
vened by the Chancellor, the Vice-Chancellor, or uj 
three members of the Committee, through the Secre- 
taries. Five members shall constitute a Quorum. 

3. The duties of this Committee shall be:— 

(a.) To consider the reports which shall be made 
to the Senate by the Board of Examiners, rad to 
confer with the Board on the conduct of the a- 
aminations, and make such regulations as may h 
found necessary. 

(6.) To receive and adjudicate upon application 
of candidates and students respecting any detail 
not provided for in tire University regulations. 

(c.) To appoint Superintendents of Examina- 
tions at local centres. 

(d.) To examine and report to the Senate on the 
testimonials of candidates for situations in the 
University. 

(e. ) To inquire into any charges brought against 
Officials of the University, and to censure or sus- 
pend (but not to dismiss without special authority 
from the Senate) Officials, in cases where this mij 
be deemed proper, and to appoint substitute fo 
discharge the duties of suspended Officials until the 
next meeting of the Senate. 

(/.) To select and purchase works for thelibrary 

(g.) To transact any business of an urgent 
character, and generally any business which may 
be, from time to time, committed to it by th 
Senate. 

(h.) To report annually to the Senate on the 
condition and progress of the University. 


UNIVERSITY BUILDINGS. 

With respect to the duty imposed upon tte Senw 
of auggesting the provision to be made in 'Buildings te 
the accommodation of the University, we submit 
following propositions: — ■ 


I . — Examination Booms. 


In considering the accommodation which will 
required under this head it must be b°me 
that females may avail themselves of the advsn»S" 
of this University, and having regard thereto we 
sider the following should be provided: — ■ . « 

One large hall (90 feet by 60 feet). This 
oould also be used for the meetings of convoo 
and for the conferring of degrees. . 

Four smaller hale (each 60 feet by 30 
Three rooms specially adapted for tee 
of Examinations in anatomy, chemistry, s'" 
perimental physics. 


H. — Library. 

The Library should in our opinion be at 70 ^ 
60 feet. 
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III. — Offices, &c. 

Under this head the following will be required 

One Senate hall, about 30 feet square. This hall 
could also be used for the meetings of the Per- 
manent Committee and of the 'Board of Examiners. 

One Secretaries’ room. 

One Clerks’ room in connection therewith. 

One waiting room. 

One room for subordinate clerks. 

Suitable provision must also be made for storing 
and for the accommodation of the housekeeper and 
subordinate officials. 

One room will also be required to contain speci- 
mens connected with Zoology, Botany, and appar- 
atus for Experimental Physics, for the purposes 
of examinations. 

Chemical Laboratory, Preparation and Store- 
room. 

Dissecting Boom, Preparation Boom, Dead 
House, &c. 

Boom for Microscopes, Physiological Apparatus, 
&c., when used for Examination. 

Boom for Physical Apparatus, Surveying Instru- 
ments, &c., when used for Examination. 


Boom for laying out Minerals, Plants, Skeletons, Documents, 
&c., when used for Examination. 

Physical Cabinet for keeping all kinds of Appar- 
atus, Instruments, &c., when not in use. 

Museum for keeping Minerals, Bocks, Fossils, 

Zoological Specimens, when not in use, with a 
Preparation Boom. 

Two Examiners’ rooms, with a Lavatory and 
Cloak room. 

Two Students’ waiting rooms, with Lavatory and 
Cloak room to each. 

Two refreshment rooms and a kitchen. 

It appears to us that it would be expedient to 
advertise for plans and models for the proposed build- 
ings. 

.We also desire to express our opinion that, with a 
view to the convenience of students attending the 
examinations, and their accommodation during the 
period of attendance, it is expedient that the University 
Buildings should be situate within the city of Dublin, 
and we deem it most important that a site should be 
selected which would allow for considerable extension 
hereafter, when the University -has been fully deve- 
loped. 


IV. 

Act of Parliament providing Funds for the Royal University of Ireland. 
(The Royal University of Ireland Act, 1881). 

(44 & 45 Viet., Ch. 52.) 


Documents. 

IV. 


An Act for Providing Funds to defray certain of the Expenses of the Boyal University of Ireland. 

f22nd August, 1881.] 


. IB® it enacted by the Queen’s most Excellent Ma- 
jesty, by and with the advioe and consent of the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in this present 
Parliament assembled, and by the authority of the 
same, as follows : 

“bTthe 1- From and after the passing of this Act, the 
r.iwmiu Commissioners of Church Temporalities in Ireland 
rives of out of the property accruing to them under the 

anreh Irish Ohuroh Aot, 1869, pay to the Boyal University 
Eponiities °f Ireland the sums following ; that is to say, they 
r.irduA shall pay the sum of five thousand pounds within one 
iiSJTict, month after the passing of this Act, and the sum of 
five thousand pounds on the first day of January one 
thousand eight hundred and eighty-two, and thereafter 
tlie annual sum of twenty thousand pounds, payable by 
two equal half-yearly instalments on the first day of 
July and first day of January in eaoli year, the payment 
of the first of such half-yearly instalments to be made 
on the first day of July after the passing of this Act. 

The sums so provided shall be applied by the Senate 
of the Boyal University of Ireland for the purposes of 
the university, in accordance with such statutes, rules, 
and ordinances, as pursuant to any powers conferred by 
the University Education (Ireland) Aot, 1879, and the 


Queen's Charter granted in pursuance thereof, and 
subject to any conditions by the same respectively im- 
posed, may from time to time be made by the Senate 
and approved of by Her Majesty under Her Sign. 

Manual. 

2. The Senate shall from time to time prepare in 
such form and at such times as the Treasury .from time 

to time direct accounts of the receipts and expenditure University 
of the Boyal University of Ireland, and within three 
months after the expiration of the year to which the 
accounts relate shall transmit the same to the Con- 
troller and Auditor General to be audited, certified, 
and reported upon in conformity with the powers and 
regulations prescribed in the Exchequer and Audit 
Departments Act, 1866, for rendering and auditing 29 & 30 Viet., 
appropriation accounts, and the accounts, with the c. 89. 
reports of the Controller and Auditor General thereon, 
shall be laid before the House of Commons not later 
than three months after the date on which they were 
transmitted for audit if Parliament be then sitting, 
and, if not sitting, within fourteen days after Parlia- 
ment next assembles. 

3. This Act may be cited as the Boyal University of Short title. 
Ireland Act, 1881. 


V. 

Documents 

The Original Statutes of the Royal University of Ireland as approved by Her — 
Majesty and presented to Parliament, 6th March , 1882 . 


VICTORIA R. 

Victoria, by the Grace of God, of the United King- 
.^ ntt Great Britain and Ireland, Queen, Defender of 
Greeting! : To 8-11 to w hom these Presents shall come, 

VnS? ky an Aot of Parliament, passed in the 
r( ^ year °I Our Reign, entitled “ The Univer- 
(Ireland) Act, 1879," it is declared that 
mall be lawful for Us in case We shall be pleased so 
“0 by Charter to found a University in Ireland. 

, ereas by Charter bearing date the Twenty- 
anth day of April in the Forty-third year of Our 


Reign, We founded a University by the name 0 f “ The- 
Boyal University of Ireland.” 

And whereas the Senate of the said University have 
in pursuance of the_ power conferred upon them by the 
said Charter, submitted to Us in writing, under the 
Common Seal of the said University, Statutes for the 
government of the said University touching matters not 
expressly provided for by the said Charter. 

Now, know ye that in pursuance of the provisions of 
the said Charter, We do by these presents under Our 
Sign Manual, for Us, Our Heirs and Successors, ap- 
prove the following Statutes for the “Boyal University 
of Ireland." 

2 L 2 
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STATUTES OF THE ROYAL UNIVERSITY OF IRELAND. 


CHAPTER I. 


The University shall confer the following Degrees 


Bachelor of Arts, 
Master of Arts, ... 
Doctor of Literature, 


Doctor of Science,.., 


B.A. 

M.A. 

D.Lit. 


his (or her) standing in such University or Cn'W 
together with such other particulars as the Senate tp 1 
from time to time require, on or before the 15ft S ?' 
of August, immediately preceding the MatS,?; 
Examination, and pay the prescribed fee of 10s a 
Candidates at this Examination shall he require? - 
answer in the following subjects:— 1 

I. Latin. 

II. Any one of the following Languages 'HJrefV 
French, German, Italian, Spanish to. 
Sanskrit, Hebrew, or Arabic. h ■ 

III. 'English Language. 

IV. Elementary Mathematics. 

V. Experimental Physics. 


Engineering. 
Bachelor of Engineering, 
Master of Engineering, ... 

Music. 

Bachelor of Music, 

Doctor of Music, 


Medicine. 

Bachelor of Medicine, 
Doctor of Medicine, 


B.E. 

M.E. 


B.Mus. 

D.Mus. 


M.B. 

M.D. 


Surgery. 

Master of Surgery, M.Ch. 

In Obstetrics, a Special Diploma. 

In Sanitary Science, a Special Diploma. 


Law. 

Bachelor of Laws, LL.B. 

Doctor of Laws, LL.D. 


The First University Examination. 

Students shall he admitted to this Examination afcr 
the lapse of one Academical year from the time of 
Matriculation. 

Candidates must give notice, in writing, to the fo. 
retaries, of their intention to present themselves, aal 
must pay the prescribed fee of £1 at least one month 
previous to the Examination. 

Candidates at this Examination shall be required ; . 
answer in the following subjects: — 

I. Latin. 

II. Any one of the following Languages: -Creel. 

French, German, Italian. Spanish, Celtic. 

Sanskrit, Hebrew, dr Arabic. 

III. English Language and literature. 

IV. Mathematics. 

V. Experimental Physics. 


Candidates for any degrees in this University must 
have passed the Matriculation examination. Students 
from other Universities and Colleges are included in 
this rule. 

All students of the Queen’s University at the time of 
its dissolution shall be entitled to present themselves, 
for their next examination only, in the Royal Univer- 
sity in the respective Faculties according to their 
status in the Queen’s University, and in the subjects 
prescribed by the curriculum of that University, and 
according to the regulations in force at the time of its 
dissolution, provided that they shall not be entitled to 
the honours, exhibitions, or prizes maintained by the 
funds of the Royal University. This provision shall 
extend to all Matriculated Students of the Royal Uni- 
versity. 


‘ § 1.— OF DEGREES IN ARTS. 

B.A. Degree. 

The course for this Degree shall be one of at least 
three years’ duration. 

All candidates for the Degree shall be required to 
pass the following Examinations: — 

The Matriculation Examination. 

The First University Examination. 

The Second University examination in Arts. 
The Degree Examination. 


The Matriculation Examination. 

This Examination shall be conducted not only in 
Dublin, but at certain local centres, to be from time to 
time selected by the Senate. The Chancellor or Vice- 
Chancellor shall have power to grant a Supplemental 
Examination in Dublin, for such persons as shall be 
unable from reasonable cause to attend the ordinary 
Matriculation Examination, and shall have applied for 
such Examination within one fortnight after the close 
of the ordinary Examination. 

Every candidate for Matriculation must send in to 
the Secretaries his (or her) name and address, and if a 
Matriculated Student of any other University or College, 
a certificate of the date of such Matriculation and of 


The Second University Examination in Arts. 
Students shall be admitted to this Examination after 
the lapse of one Academical year from the tine uf 
passing the First University Examination. 

Candidates must give notice in writing, to the Sec- 
retaries, of their intention to present themselves, ml 
must pay the prescribed fee of £1 at least one month 
previous to the Examination. 

The subjects of tins Examination shall be the fol- 
lowing : — 

I. Latin. 

-> IL Greek. 

HI. English. Language and Literature. 

IV. Any one of tire following Languages :— French. 
German, Italian, Spanish, Celtic, Sanskrit, 

- Hebrew, or Arabic. 

V. Logic. 

VI. Mathematics. 

VII. Mathematical Physics. 

VIII. Experimental Physics. 

IS. Chemistry. , 

— X. Biology (including Physiology, Botany, m 

Zoology). D , . , 

XI. Geology (including Mineralogy and Pays** 1 
Geography). 

Candidates at this Examination shall be permitty- 
at their option, to answer in any one of the fouosfflg 
groups of subjects : — 

(1.) Latin, Greek, English, Logiic and one otsrr 
of the above subjects. , 

(2.) Latin, Greek, English, Mathematics, 

one other of the above subjects. , 

(3.) Mathematics, Mathematical Physics, 
two other of the above subjects. 


The Examination for the Degree of B.A. 

Students shall be admitted to this 
the lapse of one Academical year from the 
passing the Second University Examination m 

Candidates must give notice in ■writing, ^ 

retaries, of their intention to present themseirw, ^ 
must pay the prescribed fee of £1 at least on 
previous to the Examination. 
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The subjects of this Examination shall be the fol- 
lowing : 

I. Latin. 

ra 23 »>. *»i «?»•«' <•(**1 

images 'French, German, Italian, 'Spanish, 
Celtic, Sanskrit, Hebrew, or Arabic. 

IY. iLogic, and either Metaphysics, Ethics, or 
Political Economy. 

V. Mathematics. . 

YI. Mathematical Physics. 

YIL 'Experimental Physics. 

TTn. Chemistry. , , 

Biology (including Physiology, Zoology, and 

X Gwlogy ^ {including Mineralogy and Physical 
Geography). 

rvndidates at tliis Examination shall be permitted, 
at £roption“ tomiswer in either of the fallowing 

groups of 6]^, an d either one other of the 

v ' above subjects or a limited course, of 
Mathematics and Mathematical Physics ; 


§ 2. — OF DEGREES IN ENGINEERING. Documents, 

V. 

B.'E. Degbee. — 

The course for tlris Degree shall be one of at least 
three years’ duration. . 

All oanldidates for the Degree shall be required to 
pass the fallowing Examinations 

The Matriculation Examination. 

The First University Examination. 

The First Professional Examination. 

The Second Professional Examination. 

The Degree Examination. 


The First Professional Examination. 

Students shall be admitted to this Examination after 
the lapse of one Academical year from the time of 
their Matriculation. Candidates may pass this Exam- 
ination at tiie same time as the First University Exam- 
ination. 

Candidates must give notice in writing, to the Sec- 
retaries, of their intention to present themselves, and 
must pay the prescribed fee of £1 at least one month 
previous to -the 'Examination. . 

Candidates ait this Examination shall be required to 
Candidates may obtain the degree of B.A. by passing answer in the following subjects : — 

Honour Examination in any one of the following L Mathematics. 


(2.) Mathematics, Mathematical Physics, and one 
other of the above subject®. 


the Honour Examination in any c_. - - 

courses, without having passed the ordinary Degree 
Examination : — , . 

L and' Greek Languages and Literature. 

EL 'TTWiati and any two of the following Lan- 
guages French, German, Italian, Spanish, 
Celtic, Sanskrit, Hebrew, or ‘Arabic. 

HI. Logic, Metaphysics, Ethics, and History of . 

Philosophy. _ 

IY. Civil and Constitutional History, Political 
Economy, and General J urispruldence. 

Y. Mathematics and Mathematical Physics. 

YI. Experimental Physics and Chemistry. 

YII. Biology and Geology. 

Provided that, for one year after the holding of the 
first Matriculation Examination, candidates for the de- 
gree of EB.A. with Honours may select, instead of either 
of the groups of subjects under the heads HI. and IY. 
in the courses for Honours as above prescribed, any 
three of the following subjects:— 1 
L English Literature. 

%■ Civil and 'Constitutional History. 

3. Logic. 

4. Metaphysics. 

5. Ethics. 

6. Political Economy. 

7. Genera] Jurisprudence. 

M.A. Degbee. 

Candidates may present themselves for the Examin- 
ation for this Degree after the lapse of one Academical 
year from the time of obtaining the degree of B.A _ 
Candidates must give notice in writing, to the bec- 
retaries, of tlieir intention, to present themselves, and 
must pay the prescribed fee of £2 at least one month 
previous to the Examination. 

Candidates at this Examination shall be required to 
answer in any one of the following courses — 

L Latin and 1 Greek Languages and Literature. 

H. English and any two of the following Lan- 
guages : — French, German, Italian, Spanish, 
Celtic, Sanskrit, Hebrew, or Arabic. 

HL Logic, Metaphysics, Ethics, and History of 
Philosophy. _ , 

IY. Civil and Constitutional History, Political 
Economy, and Political Philosophy. . 

V. Mathematics and Mathematical Physics. 

YI. Experimental Physics and Chemistry. 

YII. Biology and Geology. 

Provided that, for one year after the holding of the 
first Matriculation Examination, candidates may select, 
instead of either of the groups of subjects under the 
heads HL and IV. above, any three of the following 
subjects 

1. English 'Literature. 

2. Civil and Constitutional History. 

3. Logio. 

4. Metaphysics. 

5. Ethics. 

6. Political Economy. 

7. Political Philosophy. 


IL Mathematical Physics. 
IH. Experimental Physics. 
IY. Drawing. 

V. Descriptive Architecture. 


The Second Professional Examination. 

Students shall be admitted to this Examination after 
the lapse of one Academical year from the time of 
passing the First Professional Examination. 

Candidates must give notice in writing, to the Sec- 
retaries, of tlieir intention to present themselves, and 
must pay the prescribed fee of £1 at least one month 
previous bo the Examination. . 

Candidates at tliis Examination shall be required to 
answer in the following subject® : — 

I. Mathematics. 

H. Matliematical Physios. 

HI. Chemistry. 

IV. Geology, including Physical Geography. 

Y. Practical Engineering. 

The Examination for the Degree of B.E. 

Students shall be admitted to this Examination after 
the lapse of one Academical year from the time of 
passing the Second Professional Examination. 

Candidates must give notice in writing, to the Sec- 
retaries, of tlieir intention to present themselves, and 
must pay the prescribed fee of £3 at least one month 
previous to the Examination. ■ . , , 

Candidates at this Examination shall he required, to 
answer in the following subjects : — 

I. Applied (Natural Philosophy. 

H Practical Engineering. 

HL Drawing. 


Diploma in Engineering. 

A Diploma in Engineering may be granted to any 
Candidate who, without having passed the Matriculation 
and First University Examinations, passes the two 
'Professional Examinations and the Degree Examin ation. 

M.E. Degbee. 

Candidates may present themselves for the Examin- 
ation for this Degree after the lapse of care Academical 
year from the time of obtaining the Degree of B.E., 
and be required to furnish evidence of having 

spent one year at least under an engineer in practice 
after obtaining that Degree. _ 

Candidates must give notice in writing, to the Sec- 
retaries, of their intention to present themselves, and 
must pay the prescribed fee of £3 at least one month 
previous tio the Examination. _ 

Candidates at this Examination shall he required to 
answer in a more extended course of the subjects fixed 
for the B.E. Degree Examination. 
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§ 3. -OF DEGREES IN MUSIC. 
B. Mrs. Degree. 


§ 4. — O'F DEGREES IN MEDICINE, SURGERY, & c 
MiB. Degree. 


The course for this Degree shall be one of at least 
three years' duration. 

All candidates for the Degree shall be required to 
pass the following Examinations: — 

The Matriculation Examination. 

The First University Examination. 

The First Examination in Music. 

The Degree Examination. 


The First Examination in Music. 

Students shall be admitted to this Examination after 
the lapse of one Academical year from the time of 
passing the First University Examination. 

Candidates must give notice in writing, to the Sec- 
retaries, of their intention to present themselves, and 
must pay the prescribed fee of 1 1. at least one month 
previous to the Examination. 

Candidates shall be required to answer in the fol- 
lowing subjects: — 1 

I. The elements of Acoustics : the laws of the 
production and measurement of the simple 
sounds. Theory and simpler prenomena of 
compound sounds ; Consonance and Disson- 
ance. 

II. Musical Intervals. Scales, Tonality, Tempera- 
ment, Melody, Time, Rhythm. The prin- 
ciples of the construction of Chords. 

III. Outlines of the History of Musical Develop- 
ment. 


The Examination for the Degree of B. Mus. 

Students shall be admitted to the Examination for 
this Degree after the lapse of one Academical rear from 
the time of passing the First. Examination in Music. 

'Candidates must give notice in writing, to the Sec- 
retaries, of Jheir intention to present themselves, and 
must pay the prescribed fee of £2 at least one month 
previous to the Examination. 

Every Candidate shall also he required to send to the 
Secretaries, one month previous to the Examination, 
the score of a musical exercise, which shall comply with 
suoh conditions as the Senate shall from time to time 
order, and, at the same time., a statutable declaration 
that the exercise so presented is his (or her) own un- 
aided composition. 

Candidates whose exercises are approved hv the 
Examiners shall be required to answer in the following 
subjects : — 

I. Practical Harmony and Thorough 'Bass : Coun- 

terpoint. in not more than five parts with 
Canon and Fugue ; Form in musical com- 
position. 

II. Instrumentation, so far as is necessary for 
understanding and reading a full score. 

in. A critical knowledge of the full scores of a 
prescribed list of standard classical compos- 
itions. 


D. Mus. Degree. 

Candidates may present themselves for the Examin- 
ation for this Degree after the lapse of two Academical 
from the time of obtaining the Degree of 15. Mus. 

Candidates must give notice in writing, to the Sec- 
retaries, of their intention to present themselves, and 
must pay the prescribed fee of £5 at least one month 
previous to the Examination. 

Every ! Candidate shall also be required to send to 
the Secretaries, one month previous to the Examination, 
a musical exercise which shall comply -with suoh con- 
ditions as the Senate shall from time to time order, 
and, at the same time, a statutable declaration that 
the exercise so presented is his (or her) own unaided 
composition. 

Candidates whose exercises are approved by the 
Examiners shall he examined in the following sub- 
jects :— b 

I. The phenomena and laws governing the pro- 
duction of musical sounds, or the physical 
basis of Music. 

IL Theory of Music. 

IH. History of Measured Music, Harmony, and. 
Counterpoint. 


The course for this Degree shall be one of i Mrf 
four years’ duration. east 

All Candidates for the Degree shall, in addition i 
attending the lectures arid complying with the othe 
conditions to be from time to time prescribed 
required to pass the following Examinations:—’ 06 

The Matriculation Examination. 

The First University Examination. 

The First Examination in Medicine. 

The Second Examination in Medicine. 

The Degree Examination. 

A Medical Student from one of the Queen’s College* 
tho Queen’s University, or any other Institution ap- 
proved by the Senate, matriculated therein before the 
ist October, 1881, who has completed at least one rear 
of the Medical Curriculum in any of said Colleges or 
111 said University or Institution, shall be entitled to 
credit for a year’s course in this University without 
passing the First Examination in Arts. 

The course of Medical studies shall extend over at 
least four years, and shall be divided into Periods of 
at least tw-o years each, during which Periods the 
Students shall attend suoh courses of lectures and hos- 
pital instruction, and comply with suoh other conditions 
as the Senate shall from time to time order. 


The First Examination in Medicine. 

Students shall be admitted to this Examination after 
the lapse of one Academical year from the time of their 
Matriculation. Candidates may pass this Examination 
Bit the same time as the First University Examination. 

Candidates must give notice in writing, to the Sec- 
retaries, of their intention to present themselves, and 
must pay the prescribed fee of £1 at least one month 
previous to the Examination, and must at the same 
time produce satisfactory evidence of having completed 
the prescribed courses of study in the subjects of 
Examination. 

The subjects of this Examination shall be — 

Zoology. 

Botany. 

A Modern Language. 

Candidates who have passed in a Modern -Language 
at the ordinary First University Examination are 
exempt from presenting this subject. 


The Second Examination in Medicine. 

•Students shall be admitted to this Examination after 
tl'.e lapse of one Academical year from the time of 
passing the First Examination in Medicine, provided 
they have completed the First Period of the Course of 
Medical Studies. 

Candidates must give notice in writing, to the Sec- 
retaries, of their intention to present themselves, and 
must pay the prescribed fee of £1 at least one month 
previous to the Examination, and must at the same time 
furnish evidence of having completed the course of 
stuidy prescribed bv the Senate for the First Period 
of the Course of Medical Studies. 

The subjects for this Examination shall be : — 
Anatomy. 

PhysiolJogy. 

'Materia Medina. 

Chemistry. 


The Examination for the Degree of M.B. 

Students Shall he admitted to this Examination after 
the lapse of one Academical year from the time of 
passing the Second Examination in Medicine, provided 
thev have completed the Second Period of the Course 
of Medical Studies. 

Candidates must give notice in writing to the Sec- 
retaries of their intention to present themselves, and 
must pay the prescribed fee of £3 at least one month 
previous to the Examination, and must at the sanie 
time furnish evidence of having completed the course 
of studies prescribed hv the Senate for the Second 
Period of the Course of Medical Studies. 
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The subjects for this Examination shall be: — 
.Anatomy and Physiology. 

Midwifery and Diseases of Women and Children. 
Theory and Practice of Medicine. 

Medical Jurisprudence. 


must pay the prescribed fee of £2. at least one month xJocumknts 
previous to the Examination. V. * 

The Examination for this Diploma shall comprise the — 
Theory and Practice of Midwifery, and the use of 
Obstetrical instruments and appliances. 


M.D. Degbee. 

Candidates may be admitted to this Degree after the 
lapse of two Academical years from the time of obtain- 
ing the Degree of M.B. Provided, however, that all 
-persons who shall be Students in Medicine in the 
Cueen’s University at the date of its dissolution shall 
be entitled, if they so desire, to obtain the degree of 
M.D., instead of the degree of M.B., upon passing the 
Examination herein prescribed for the M.B. Degree. 

Candidates must give notice in writing to the Sec- 
retaries of their intention to present themselves, and 
must pay the prescribed fee of £6, at least one month 
previous to the Examination, and must at the same 
time produce a certificate of having been, for at least 
tiro years, engaged in Hospital, or Private Medical, or 
Surgical Practice, or in the Military or Naval Medical 


.and required to diagnose at least six cases, medical and 
surgical, and prescribe treatment ; to write (detailed 
reports on at least two cases to be selected by the 
Examiners, and to discuss all the questions arising 
thereon. 

Every candidate shall submit to the Medical Examin- 
ers a Thesis certified by him tor her) to have been 
composed by 'himself (or herself), and which shall be 
approved by them. No Thesis shall be approved which 
does not contain some original or personal observations 
in practical Medicine, Surgery, Midwifery, or in some 
of the Sciences embraced in the 'Curriculum, or else a 
full digest and critical exposition of the opinions arid 
researches of others on the subject selected by the 
•Candidate, accompanied by precise references to the 
publications quoted. 

Candidates who have been settled for a period of two 
years in the Colonies or Foreign Countries may, on satis- 
fying the Senate to that effect, and in lieu of the Exami- 
nation above required to be passed by persons residing 
in this country, upon furnishing papers on Medical 
subjects written by them, or official reports dealing 
with subjects of Medical Science, with evidence of the 
papers or reports being their own original composition, 
have tlie Degree conferred on them in absence. 

It shall, for three years, be in the power of the 
Senate, in the case of Medical Students Who, previously 
to their Matriculation in the University, have received 
a Medical and Arts Education in Institutions approved 
by the Senate, to give such Students credit for the 
Education in Arts which they have received therein, if 
they shall be satisfied from the report of the Medical 
Examiners of their proficiency in the subjects of the 
Medical course of the University. 

It shall also, for the same period, be in the power 
of the Senate, in cases where a complete course in 
Arts and Meldicine has been passed by a Student in 
such Institutions as aforesaid, according to the system 
of such Institutions, to allow him to present himself 
for the Examination for the Degree of M.B., and to 
obtain such Degree, if found qualified, upon the same 
terms as ordinary Medical Students of this University. 


The M. Oh. Degbee. 

This Degree shall be conferred only on Graduates in 
Medicine in the University. 

Candidates must give notice in writing, to the Sec- 
retaries, of their intention to present themselves, and 
must pay the prescribed fee of £5, at least one month 
previous to the Examination. 

The Examination for this Degree shall comprise the 
Theory, and Practice of Surgery, including Operative 
uud Clinical Surgery. 

The Diploma in Obstetrics. 

■ "v? 8 shall be conferred only on Graduates 

“ft j' Cine University. 

Candidates must give notice in writing, to the Sec- 
retaries, of their intention to present themselves, and 


The Diploma in Sanitary Science. 

This Diploma shall be conferred only on Graduates in 
Medicine of the University. 

Candidates must give notice in writing, to the Sec- 
retaries, of their intention to present themselves, and 
must pay the prescribed fee of £2, at least one month 
previous to the Examination. 

The Examination shall embrace such subjects con- 
nected with Sanitary Science as the Senate may from 
time to time appoint. 


§ 5.— OF DEGREES IN LAW. 

LL.B. Degree. 

All Candidates for this Degree must be Graduates 
in Arts of the University. 

■Candidates may present themselves for the Examin- 
ation for this Degree after the lapse of one Academical 
year from the time of obtaining the Degree of B.A. 

Candidates must give notice in writing, to the 
Secretaries, of their intention to present tmemselves, 
and must pay the prescribed fee of £3, at least one 
month previous t'o the Examination. 

Candidates at this Examination shall be required to 
answer in such of die following subjects, as- may be 
from time to time prescribed : — 

I, Civil 1 Law. 

II. Jurisprudence. 

III. Constitutional Law. 

IV. Law of Property and Principles of Convey- 

ancing. 

V. Common and Criminal Law. 

VI. Equity. 

VII. Pleading. Practice, and Evidence. 


LL.D. Degree. 

Candidates may present themselves for the Examin- 
ation for this Degree after the lapse of one Academical 
year from the time of obtaining the Degree of LL.B. 

Candidates must give notice in writing, to the Sec- 
retaries, of their intention to present themselves, and 
must pay the prescribed fee of £5, at least one month 
previous to the Examination. 

Candidates at this Examination shall be required to 
answer in a further course, to be from time to rime 
prescribed, in the same subjects as have been fixed for 
the LL.B. Examination. 


CHAPTER II. 

Op Honours, Exhibitions, and Prizes. 

The Senate may from time to time make such regula- 
tions as it shall deem fit for the holding of Honour 
Examinations, either together, with, or apart from any 
of the Examinations hereinbefore mentioned, and as 
the result of such Examinations may place upon the 
Honour Lists such Candidates as they consider de- 
serving. . . 

Students who, previous to matriculation, had been 
members of any other University, shall not be entitled 
to compete for any Honours, Exhibitions, or prizes in 
a collegiate grade below that which they 'had attained 
in such other University. 


Exhibitions. 

The following Exhibitions may be awarded annually 
by the Senate: — 

In Arts. 

At the Matriculation Examination, Ten First 
Class at £24, and Twenty Second Class at 
£12. 
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At the First University Examination, Ten First 
Class at £30, and Twenty Second Class at £15. 
At the Second University Examination in Arts, 
Six First Class at £40, and Twelve Second 
Class at £20. . „ , 

At the B.A. Degree Examination, Seven First 
Class at £50, and Fourteen Second Class at 
£25. 

Provided that at idle First and Second University 
Examinations, respectively, no Exhibition shall be 
aivaiidod to any Candidate who shall not answer satis- 
factorily in Honour subjects, in at least two divisions, 
one of which must be either Latin, Greek, or Mathe- 
matics. 

And provided that no Exhibition shalll be awarded 
at any of the said Examinations tlo any Candidate 
whose age shall, upon the first day of such Examination, 
or in the case of the First Matriculation Examination 
to be held in this University, upon the 1st. day of 
October, 1881, exceed the limit following, that is to 


say:— 

At the Matriculation Examination, 20 years. 

At the First University Examination, 22 years 

At the Second University Examination, 23 years. 

At the B.A. Degree Examination, 24 years. 

And provided that an Exhibition shall not be awarded 
to any Candidate at the First University Examination 
if a longer interval than two Academical years shall 
have elapsed from the time of Matriculation ; or at the 
Second University Examination if a longer interval 
than three Academical years shall have elapsed from 
tile time of Matriculation ; or at the 03. A. Degree 
Examination if a longer interval than four Academical 
years shall have elapsed from the time of Matriculation. 

Provided also, that at the Matriculation and First 
University Examinations no greater number of Ex- 
hibitions shall he awarded than to one in every ten of 
the Students who pass each of those Examinations 
respectively, and at the Second University Examination 
in Arts, and the B.A. Degree Examination, no greater 
number than to one in every eight of the Students who 
pass eaolr of these Examinations respectively. 


In Engineering. 


At the First Professional Examination, One First 
Class at £30, and One Second Class at £15. 

At the Second Professional ‘Examination, One 
First Class at £40, and One Second Class at 
£20. 

At the B.E. Degree Examination, One First Class 
at £50, and One Second Class at £25. 

Provided, that an Exhibition shall not) he awarded to 
any Candidate at the First Professional Examination 
if a longer interval than two Academical years shall 
have elapsed from the time of Matriculation ; or at 
the Second Professional Examination if a longer interval 
than three Academical years shall have elapsed from idle 
time of Matriculation ; or at the B.E. Degree Examina- 
ation if a longer interval than four Academical' years 
shall have elapsed from the time of ‘Matriculation. 

Provided also., that if any Candidate who shall be- 
come entitled to any Exhibition at the First Profes- 
sional Examination had previously obtained an Exhib- 
ition at the First University Examination, the value 
of such Exhibition shall be deducted ; and that if any 
Candidate who Shall become entitled to any Exhibition 
at the Second Professional Examination had previously 
obtained an Exhibition at the Second University Exam- 
ination in Arts, the value of such Exhibition shall' he 
deducted ; and that if any person who shall become 
entitled to any Exhibition at- the B.E. Degree Examin- 
ation had previously obtained an Exhibition* at the 
B.A. Degree Examination, the value of suoh Exhibition 
shall be deducted. 


In Medicine. 

At the First Examination in Medicine, Two. First 
Class at £30, and Two Second Class at £15. 

At the Second Examination in Medicine, Two 
First Class at £40, and Three Second Class at 
£ 20 . 

At the M.B. Degree Examination, Two First 
Class at £50, and Three Second Class at £25. 

Provided that an Exhibition shall not be awarded to 
any Candidate at the First Examination in Medicine 
if a longer period than three Academical years shall 
have elapsed from tile time of . Matriculation ; or at 
the Second Examination in Medicine if a longer interval 
than two Academical years shall 'have elapsdd from' the 
time of passing the First Examination, in Medicine ; 


or at the M.iB. Degree Examination if a longer inw 1 
than three Academical years shall have elapsed fr - 
the time of passing fihe First Examination in Medicin^ 


Phizes. 

In Arts. 

A sum of £100 may be placed annually at the disposal 
of the Examiners in Arts to be awarded in Prizes f°r 


In Engineering. 

A sum of £50 may be placed annually at the disposal 
of tile Examiners in Engineering to be awarded bv 
them in special Prizes at their discretion. 

In Music. 

The Senate may, at the Examinations for the Degrees 
of B. Mus. and D. Mus., award Gold or Silver Medals 
to such. Candidates as they may consider to have merited 
the same. 


In Medicine. 

A sum of £95 may be placed annually at the disposal 
of the Examiners in Medicine to be awarded in Prizes 
for superior answering in special subjects at then dis- 
cretion. 


In Law. 

The Senate may, at the Examination for the Degree 
of LL.B., award the following Prizes: — 

One Prize of £50, and 
One Prize of £25. 


CHAPTER III. 

Of Scholarships and Studentships. 

Scholarships. 

The Senate may offer each year for competition Six 
Scholarships of £50 per annum each, viz., two in 
Classics, two in Mathematics, and' two in Modem Liter- 
ature. They siliall be tenable for three years, and snail 
ho open to all Strident® who, on the first day of tne 
Scholarship Examination Shall lie under 21 years of 
ace, and who at the Matriculation Examination next 
preceding the Scholarship Examination shall have 
gained honours in those subjects respectively, ihe* 
Scholarships may he held together with the Exhibitions 
gained for honours. . A 

The payment for the second year of each of 
Scholarships shall be withheld unless the Scholar shall 
at the Second University Examination answer satisrae- 
torily in at least one Honour subject ; and the payment 
for the third year unless the Scholar shall answer jmb- 
factorily in at least one Honour subject at the Degree 
Examination. . , . . 

Provided, ‘that at the First Examination for behoiar 
ships to be held in this University, Candidates shall he 
eligible for Scholarships provided tlieir age doe 
exceed 21 years on 10th day of January, 1882. 

Studentships. 

The Senate shall lave power to tnri Sttato 
(not exceeding ten in number) for merit, to 
by competitive examination. After tne laps 
years Graduates of the University, of r^t _ rj n j;i 
four years’ standing, shall alone be 8“©" students, 
that period not only such Graduates, hut a g, a t 
although not Graduates, shall be eligible, p n a 

no Student who, previous to Matriculation, n M 
Graduate of any other Univeitity, under 

compete. The Examination shall bo condu on v 
the direction of the Senate, regard being „ ene ral 
to the marks obtained in examination, o , of a 
academical distinction and promise, lne „ or 
Student shall be £100 per annum, no College 
Professor of any other University or of y ^ ^ 
endowed with public money shall be engi • ^ ^ 
Student shall be appointed Fellow or .*7° , mo ney, 
other University or College endowed with p 
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. , w.11 lie appointed a Fellow of this University, 

f “ S «“* M» Studentship. The Student. 

*S StS bound to conduct eiamiaataon. or to pet- 
?~"r . nT other academic duty. 

“TSSbip "toll >» tnnnblo for foe w» 

A , i Studentships shall 'be annually awarded. 

1 '.ppniutunent t. StudenteMp. 
nJToome into operation until after the lapse of 
” r from the date of the first Matriculation Exam- 
lint ta be held by tills University. And no person 
nation ro fche J day of Examination, shall exceed 
shall be allowed to hold a Studentship. 

— CHAPTER IV. 

Op Fellowships. 

The Senate may elect thirty-two Fellows of the Um- 
J2L In case it shall at any time appear advisable 
H reduce the number, it shall be in tihear power, with 
tLconsent of the Lord Lieutenant, to do so. 

^T^Mhry of a Fellow, if he be not also a Fellow or 
Profess of some other University or College attached 
„ an University or College endowed with public money, 
shall be £400 per annum. If he he a Fellow or Pro- 
hor of such other University or College . and m 
St of a salary in respect of such other Fellowship 
or Professorship, he shall receive in respect of has 
Fellowship in this University such annual sum as, with 
the salary of his other Fellowship or Professorship, 
shall amount to £400 a year. 

A Fellow shall hold office for seven years. 

The Senate shall appoint to the office by open, voting. 
The first set of Fellows shall be appointed by selec- 
tion, without competitive examination ; but afterwards 
vacancies in the office shall be filled in manner follow- 
ing. If occurring by reason of the expiration of the 
term for which the Fellowship was held, it shall be 
competent for the Senate to elect the same person again 
to the office. But when this shall not be Hone, and also 
in the case of vacancies arising from any other cause, 
the vacancy, if to be filled, shall be filled by competitive 
examination of graduates of the University, unless in 
anv instance occurring within seven years after the 
appointment of the first set of Fellows if shall appear 
to the Senate more expedient to elect without examin- 
ation. 

Every Fellow shall hold his Fellowship upon con- 
dition that if required by the Senate he shall give lias 
services in teaching Students' of the University in some 
Educational Institution approved by the Senate wherein 
Matriculated Students of the University are being 
taught. The Fellows shall constitute a Board of 
Examiners ; they shall be bound to conduct by them- 
selves, or with such other persons as the Senate may 
add, the University Examinations, without further pay- 
ment except for expenses. They shall report for the 
consideration of the Senate, the standard to be required 
from Students for Pass and Honours, and the relative 
proportion of marks to be allowed for the different 
subjects. If they think it expedient so to do, they 
shall have power to suggest for the approval of the 
Senate editions or text-books to be used by Students 
in connection with the prescribed subjects. They shall, 
from time to time, report to the Senate the result of 
the Examinations they have held, and submit for its 
consideration whatever rules they propose should he 
made in respect of the Examinations. 

The names of all persons to be proposed for the office 
of Fellow shall be forwarded to the Standing Committee, 
who Shall communicate them, and information respect- 
ing the offices to be filled, to each member of the 
Senate ; and no meeting shall be 'held for the election 
until a fortnight after the 'Committee tihall have com- 
municated such information. 


£ a. d. 

B.A. Degree Examination ... 1 0 0 

M.A. Degree Examination ... 2 0 0 

D.Lit. Degree Examination ... 5 0 0 

D.Sc. Degree Examination ... 5 O 0 

First Professional Examination 

in Engineering ... 10 0 

Second Professional Examination 

in Engineering ... ... 1 0 0 

B.E. Degree Examination ... 3 0 0 

M.E. Degree Examination ... 3 0 0 

First Examination in Music ... 1 0 0 

B.Mus. Degree Examination ... 2 0 0 

'D.iMus. Degree Examination ... 5 0 0 

First Examination in Medicine... 10 0 
Second Examination in Medicine 1 O' 0 

ALB. Degree Examination ... 3 0 0 

M.D. Degree Examination ... 5 0 0 

M.Ch. Degree Examination ... 5 0 0 

Diploma in Obstetrics Examin- 
ation ... ... ... ... 2 0 0 

Diploma in Sanitary Science Ex- 
amination 2 0 0 

LL.B. Degree Examination ... 3 0 0 

LL.D. Degree Examination, ... 5 0 0 

In case any Candidate shall fail either to attend for, 
or to pass, the examination, in respect of which any 
fee was paid, such Candidate shall not be entitled to 
have the fee returned or to get credit therefor at any 
future examination. 

The Fees to be charged for ad eundem Degrees shall 
be of the same amounts as those charged for the exam- 
inations for corresponding Degrees. 

It shall he lawful for tihe Senate, in such cases as 
they may consider expedient, to confer any of the above 
Degrees without requiring payment of the fee therefor. 


Of Members of the University. 

The following shall he Members of the University : — 
The Chancellor and Members of the Senate, 

The Fellows, 

The Graduates, . 

The Undergraduates, ie., all persons who, having 
passed the Matriculation. Examination are re- 
gistered in the books of the University, but 
who have not proceeded to a degree. 

AH Degrees, Honours, Exhibitions, Prizes, and 
Scholarships in this University shall be open to Students 
of either sex. 


CHAPTER Y. 


Of Fees. 

The Senate shall be empowered to charge the following 
fees to ail Candidates who give notice of their intention 
to present themselves for any Examination on this 
University: — 

£ s. d. 

Matriculation Examination ... 0 10 0 
First University Examination ... 1 0 0 
Second University Examination 
in Arts ... ... ... 1 0 0 


CHAPTER VII. 

Of the Seriate and Committees. 

The Senate shall hold a stated meeting in tire month 
of October in each year, upon such day as the Chancellor 
(or in 'Iris absence the Vice-Chancellor) shall appoint. 

'Special Meetings of the Senate may he convened at 
anv time by Summonses to be issued by the Secretaries 
at ‘tihe direction of tihe Chancellor; or in case of the 
illness or absence from Ireland of the Chancellor, at tlie 
direction of tihe Vice-Chancellor ; or upon receipt of a 
requisition signed by not less than seven Members of. 

th Thef Summonses for any Meeting of the Senate shall 
be sent to every ‘Member at least ten days before the 
day fixed for the Meeting. 

The Senate may from time to time make and alter 
rules oa to .the course of study for the Examinations 
to be held in tihe various subjects prescribed, and as 
to the nature and character of the Musical compositions 
to be furnished by Candidates for Degrees in Music; 
and as to the attendance on Medical' Lectures, and tihe 
production of Certificates from Medical Institutions; 
and as to the conditions with which they will require 
compliance in the case of Medical Institutions recog- 

™ The^Senate shall arrange tihe dates and places at 
which the several Examinations 'hereinbefore mentioned 

al 'lt t shall ^ in the power of the Senate to withhold 
any Exhibition, Prize, Scholarship, or Fdlowship which 
shall have been competed for by Candidaites at an 
Examination, if, upon receiving -the report of the 
Examiners, there shall appear to be a deficiency of 
merit in the answering. 

2 M 
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V. 

— The Chancellor and Vice-Chancellor of the University 

shall be ex officio members of all Committees. 

Every meeting of a Committee shall be presided over 
by the Senior Senator present, who is a member of the 
Committee. 

All Senators shall have a right bo be present at 
meetings of any Committee ; but no one Shall be en- 
titled to speak or vote unless a member of such Com- 
mittee. 

All Committees shall expire at the Annual Meeting 
of the Senate, but they may be re-appointed at the 
same meeting. 


Standing Committee. 

There Shall be a Standing Committee of the Senate 
consisting of fourteen members, besides the Chancellor 
arid Vice-Chancellor. This Committee shall be elected 
by the Senate. 

Meetings of the Standing Committee shall be con- 
vened by the Chancellor, the Vice-Chancellor, or any 
three members of the Committee, through the Sec- 
retaries. Five members shall constitute a Quorum. 

Tlie duties of this Committee shall be : — 

(a.) To consider the Reports which shall be made 
to the Senate by the Board of Examiners, and to confer 
with the Board on the conduct of the examinations, 
and make sudh regulations as may be found necessary. 

(5.) To receive and adjudicate upon applications of 
Candidates and Students respecting any detail not 
provided for in the University regulations. 

(c.) To allow to persons who had matriculated in the 
Queen’s University, but whose names may not be upon 
the books of any of the Queen’s Colleges at the date of 
the dissolution of the Queen’s University, credit for 
all terms which they may have kept and for all exam- 
inations which they may have passed in the Queen’s 
University or in any one of the Queen’s Colleges. 

(d.) To appoint Superintendents of Examinations at 
local centres. 

(e.) To examine and report to the Senate on the 
testimonials of Candidates for situations in the Univer- 
sity, and to make arrangements as 'bo duties, salaries, 
&c. 

(/’.) To inquire intb any charges brought against 
Officials of the University, and to censure or to suspend 
(but not to dismiss without special authority from the 
Senate), Officials, in cases where this may be deemed 
proper, and to appoint substitutes to discharge the 
duties of suspended Officials until! the next meeting of 
the Senate. 

(tf.) To act as a Finance Committee, to pay the sal- 
aries of the Officers and the other current expenses of 
the University, and to make such arrangements as to 
the signing of cheques as they may consider necessary. 

(h.) To select and purchase works for the library. 


(i.) To transast any business of an urgent 
and generally any business which mav he 
time committed to it by the Senate ’ ota tuae U, 
(j.) To report annually to the Senate on the 
and progress of the University. cc ®dit;;. t 


CHAPTER VIII. 

On the Endowment and Funds of the Umvogm 
The banking account of the University shall he i! ' 
in tlie iBank of Ireland. 7 H 

The Secretaries shall, from time to time 1^ • 
the said Bank, to the credit of the University all pi" 
wluch they shall receive either from persons’ amlt' 
to be admitted to any examination, or otherwiw hf- 
soever on behalf of the University. ho *' 

The Senate may appoint the following Officers viz. 
Librarian and Curator of Museums, suoh 'Clerks ’as ti> * 
may from time to time require, a Housekeeper 1 
Porter, a Messenger, and such other servants as thev 
may from time to time find necessary. • 

The 'Senate shall, in the first instance, apply sort 
portion of the income of the University as they sfcaF 
from time to time think fit in the payment of sura 
reasonable salaries as they shall appoint to the Sec’ 
retanes, the Clerk of Convocation, and the Officers 
and Servants appointed in pursuance of the power here- 
inbefore contained, and the ordinary incidental expense* 
of the Office, and in the payment of the Travel]®. 
Expenses and Subsistence Allowances of the Ifemte 
of the Senate and Committees, and other necessary 
outlay, provided that they shall not under these several 
heads expend in any one year more than the sum of 
£5,500. 

The Senate shall further, out of the income of the 
University, pay the annual salaries, and travelling 
expenses -and subsistence allowances of the Fellows 3 
the University, and the requisite remuneration to any 
persons employed as Examiners in addition to the 
Fellows, and shall also pay all tlie expenses incidental 
to the holding of the Examinations. 

The 'Senate shall also, out of the income of fc- 
University, pay the amounts which shall from time to 
time become payable under these Statutes by way of 
Studentship, Scholarships, Exhibitions, and Prizes.’ 
After the making of the several payments above 
mentioned, the Senate shall be entitled to retain any 
balance which may remain of the income of any year 
towards the payment of tlie various charges which may 
arise in the following or any subsequent year. 

Given at our Court at St. James’s, the 29th day 
of November, 1881, in tlie Forty-fifth Tear cf 
Our Reign. 

By Her Majesty’s Command, 

W. V. HARCOUKT. 


VI. 


Statutes of the Royal University of Ireland as amended and as at present in Force. 


CHAPTER I. 

Music. 

Bachelor of Music, 

... B.Mrs. 

Of Deghees and Diplomas. 

The University shall confer the following : — 

Doctor of Music, 

Medicine. 

... D.iUcb. 

Arts. 

Bachelor of (Medicine, 

.... M.iB. 

Bachelor of Arts, B.A. 

Master of Arts, M.A. 

Doctor of Literature, ... ... D.Lit. 

Doctor of Medicine, 

Surgery. 

... M.D. 

Mental and Moral Philosophy. 

Doctor of Philosophy, D.Ph. 

(Bachelor of Surgery, 

Master of Surgery, 

Obstetrics. 

... B.0h. 
... M.Ch. 

Science. 

Bachelor of Obstetrics, 

... B.AO. 

Bachelor of Science, ... ' B.Sc. 

Doctor of Science, D.Sc. 

Engineering. 

A Special Diploma, Dip. in Eng. 

Bachelor of Engineering B.B. 

Master of Engineering M.E. 

Master of Obstetrics, 

Sanitary Science. 
A Special Diploma. 

Mental Diseases. 
A Special Diploma. 

... M.A0. 
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Agriculture. 

A Special Diploma. 

Teaching. 

A Special Diploma. 

Law. 

Bachelor of Laws, kk.GB. 

Doctor of Daws, 

411 Deerees, Diplomas, Honours, 'Exhibitions, Prizes, 
JjL&n, Studentships, and Junior Fellowships in 
SS& shall be open to Students of either sex 
ft.nrfidates ‘for any degree in tins University must 
passed 8 the Matriculation Examination. Students 
from Sher Universities and Colleges are included in 

th TheSenate may, however, admit to ad cundcm or to 
Honorary Degrees such persons as they may deem fit. 
subjects in Which Candidates shall be examined 
the various Examinations, ankl the length of notice 
to be given bv Candidates intending to present them- 
selves for examination, shall be prescribed by the 
^nate • and the Senate may make such alterations 
therein and suoh regulations concerning the same as 
•’rev shall from time to time find expedient ; provided 
rlwavs that no such alteration stall be enforced until 
ihe lapse of at least one year after the publication 
thereof in the University Calendar. 

The Senate may fix, and from time to time may vary, 
the centres at which they may deem it right to hold 
any of the Examinations of the University. 


§ L-OF DEGREES IN ARTS, PHILOSOPHY, AND 
SCIENCE. 

B.A. Degbee. 

All Candidates for this Degree shall be required to 
pass the following Examinations : — 

The Matriculation Examination. 

The First University Examination. 

The Secorid University Examination in Arts. 

The Degree Examination. 

An interval of one Academical yep at least must 
elapse between each of these Examinations, and an 
interval of three Academeal years at least must elapse 
between the Matriculation Examination and the Degree 
Examination. 

For the purposes of these Statutes, the interval of 
one Academical year shall mean a period of eight 
months ; and the interval of two or miore Academical 
years shall mean a period of eight months, with an 
additional period of twelve months for each Academical 
year after the first. 

The time of passing any Examination shall be held to 
mean the first day of suoh Examination. 


M.A. Degbee. 

Candidates may present themselves for the Examin- 
ation for this Degree after an interval of one Academical 
year from the time of obtaining the IB. A Degree. 


D.Sc. Degbee. Dooumeots, 

Candidates may present themselves for the Final — 
Examination for this Degree after an interval of three 
Academical years from the time of graduating in any 
Faculty in the University. 


§ 2.— OF DEGREES IN ENGINEERING. 


B.E. Degbee. 

All Candidates for this Degree shall he required to 
pass the following Examinations : — 

The Matriculation Examination. 

The First University Examination. 

The First Professional Examination. 

The Second Professional Examination. 

The Degree Examination. 

An interval of three Academical years atl least must 
elapse between the Matriculation Examination and the 
'Degree 'Examination. 


The First Professional Examination. 

Candidates may present themselves for this Examin- 
ation after an interval of one Academical year from the 
time of passing the Matriculation Examination ; hut no 
Candidate oan he adjudged to have passed this Examin- 
ation, with a view to proceeding to a Degree in Engin- 
eering, unless he shall have previously passed the First 
University Examination, or unless lie shall pass it in 
the same calendar year in which lie passes this 
Examination. 


The Second Professional Examination. 
Candidates may present themselves for this Examin- 
ation after an interval of one Academical year from the 
time of passing the First Professional Examination. 


Tlic Examination for the B.E. Degree. 
Candidates may present themselves for this Examin- 
ation after an interval of one Academical year from the 
time of passing the Second Professional Examination. 


Diploma in Engineering. 

A Diploma in Engineering may be granted to any 
Candidate who, without having passed the Matricula- 
tion and First University Examinations, passes the two 
Professional Examinations and the Degree Examination. 


M.E. Degbee. 

Candidates may present themselves for the Examin- 
ation for this Degree after an interval of one Academical 
year from the time of obtaining the B.E Degree, and . 
shall he required to furnish evidence of having spent 
one year at least under an engineer in practice after 
having obtained that Degree. 


D.Lrr. Degbee, 

Candidates may present themselves for the Final 
Examination for this Degree after an interval of three 
Academical years from the time of obtaining the B.A. 
Degree. 


D.Ph. Degbee. 

Candidates may present themselves for the Final 
Examination for this Degree after an interval of three 
Academical years from the time of obtaining the B.A. 
Degree. 


B.So. Degbee. 

Candidates may present themselves for the Exarr.in.a- 
uon for this Degree after an interval of one Academical 
*ear from the time of graduating in any Faculty in the 


§ 3.— OF DEGREES IN MUSIC. 

B.Mcs. Degbee. 

AH Candidates for this Degree shall be required to 
pass the following Examinations : — 

The Matriculation Examination. 

The First University Examination. 

The First Examination in Music. 

The Degree Examination. 

An interval of one Academical year at least must 
elapse between each of . these Examinations, and an 
interval of three Academical years at least must elapse 
between the Matriculation Examination and the Degree 
Examination. 


B.Mus. Degbee. 

Candidates may present themselves for the 'Examin- 
ation for this Degree after an interval of three Academ- 
ical years from the time of obtaining the B.Mus. 
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IL AND OBSTETRICS. 

Degrees of M.B., B.Oh., and B.A.O. 

Until sucli time as the Senate shall otherwise direct 
the Statutes which were in force in the University on 
January 1, 1892, shall be deemed to govern the cases 
of all persons who were Students in Medicine of the 
University prior to that date. 

The course for these Degrees shall be of ait least five 
Medical years’ duration. 

For the purposes of these Statutes a Medical Winter 
Session of sis months, and a Medical Summer Session 
of three months shall be necessary and sufficient to 
constitute the peridd of one Medical year. 

All Candidates for these Degrees, in addition to 
attending the lectures and complying with the other 
conditions to be from time to time prescribed, shall be 
required to pass the following Examinations: — 

The Matriculation Examination. 

The First University Examination. 

The First Examination in Medicine. 

The Second Examination in. Medicine. 

Tire Third Examination in Medicine. 

The Degrees Examination. 

The Course of Medical studies shall be divided into 
five periods of one Medical year each, during which 
periods the Students shall attend such, courses of lec- 
tures and hospital instruction, respectively, and comply 
with such other conditions as the 'Senate shall from 
time to time order. 

Each Candidate when entering for any Examination 
in this Faculty shall furnish satisfactory evidence that 
he has completed the Course of Studies prescribed, and 
complied with the regulations of the University so far 
as they apply to such Examination. 

Subject to the Regulation as to the First Examination 
in Medicine hereinafter contained, there shall be an 
interval of at least one Academical year between the 
passing of one 'Examination and the being admitted to 
the next higher Examination. But the Senate may, 
under special circumstano©3, allow a Candidate to pre- 
sent himself for his following Examination, within a less 
interval. 


The First Examination in Medicine. 

Candidates may present themselves for this Examin- 
ation after an interval of one Academical year from the 
time of passing the Matriculation Examination, provided 
they shall have passed the First University Examin- 
ation. 


The Second Examination in Medicine. 
Candidates mXy present .themselves for this Examin- 
ation after an interval of one Medical year from the 
time of passing the First Examination in Medicine. 


The Third Examination in Medicine. 
Candidates may present themselves for this Examin- 
ation after an interval of one Medical year from the 
time of passing the Second Examination in Medicine. 


The Examination for the Degrees of M.B., B.Oh., 
and B.A.O. 

■Candidates may present themselves for this Examin- 
ation after an interval of such period, not being less 
than one Medical year from the time of passing the 
Third Examination in Medicine, as the 'Senate may from 
time to time prescribe. Provided always that the 
Senate may, under special circumstances, allow any 
Candidate to present himself for the Third Examination 
in Medicine anld for the Degrees Examination at the 
same time, provided that an interval of three 'Medical 
years shall have elapsed from the time of passing the 
Second Examination m Medicine. 


Higher Degrees. 

Candidates may present themselves for the Examin- 
ation for the Degrees of M.D., M.IQh., or M.A.O. after 
an interval of three Academical years from the time 
of obtaining the Degrees of M.B., 'B.Oh., and B.A.O. ; 
but in the case of Candidates who shall have obtained 
a Degree of this University in the Faculty of Arts, an 
interval of two Academical years shall be sufficient. 


Candidates must, when entering for the Exam' ,• 
for any of these Degrees, produce a certificate^^ ■ 
been, for at least two Aoaldemical years 

" ' 'edical Surgical, or ObS; “} 


The Diploma in Sanitary Science. 

This Diploma shall be conferred only on GnuW,. • 
Medicine of the University. 

Candidates may present themselves for this Examir 
ation after the lapse of twelve months from the fcr 
of obtaining the Degrees of M.B., B.Oh., and ‘B AO 


The Diploma in Mental Diseases. 


This Diploma shall be conferred only 
Medicine of the University. 


on Graduates in 


§ 5. — DIPLOMA IN AGRICULTURE. 

AJ Candidates for this Diploma shall be required fo 
pass the following Examinations: — • 

The Matriculation Examination, or the Prelimin- 
ary Examination, 

The First Examination in Agriculture. 

The 'Second Examination in Agriculture. 

The Diploma Examination. 

An interval of two Academical years at least must 
elapse between the Matriculation Examination or (he 
Preliminary Examination and the Diploma Examin- 
ation. 


The First Examination in Agriculture. 

All Candidates who have passed eitheir the Matricul- 
ation Examination or the Preliminary Examination mav 
present themselves foT this Examination. 


The Second Examination in Agriculture. 

Candidates may present themselves for this Examin- 
ation after an interval of one Academical year from the 
time of passing the First Examination in Agriculture, 


The Diploma Examination. 

Candidates may present themselves for this Examin- 
ation after an interval of one Academical year from tie 
time of passing the Second Examination in Agriculture. 


§ 6.— THE DIPLOMA. IN TEACHING. 

This Diploma shall be conferred only on Graduates 
in Arts of the University. , 

The Examination for this Diploma shall cons® * 
two Parts. The First Part may be passed by Can- 
didates not less thorn one Academical year after Gradu- 
ating, and the Second Part not less thani one AcademM- 
year after passing the First! Port. 


§ 7.— OF DEGREES IN LAW. 

LL.B. Degree. 

All ‘Candidates for this Degree must be GradMttf 
in Arts of tile University, anld shall be required 
pass the following Examinations : — 

The First ‘Examination in Law. 

The Degree Examination. 


The First Examination in Law. 
Candidates may present themselves for ttus- 
ation after an interval of one Academical y 
the time of obtaining the B.A. Degree- 
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The Examination for the LL.B. Degree. 

„ „j;j a tes may present themselves ^for the 
C L tiris Degree after an interval' of one ------ 

^ «r from the time of passing the First Examination 


LL.'D. Degree. 


rvn, Mates may present themselves for the Examin- 
•ttofor this Decree after an interval of three Academ- 
vTrears from the time of obtaining the IiL.B. 


Or Honours, 


■CHAPTER II. 

Exhibitions, Prizes, Scholarships, 
and Studentships. 

TtiP Senate may from time to time make such regula- 
tions as they shall deem fit for the holding of Honour 
laminations, either together with or apart from any 
„f the lamin ations hereinbefore mentioned ; and on 
die result of such Examinations may place upon the 
Honour lists such Candidates as they consider desemng. 

No Student who, before Matriculating in this Univer- 
ritr was a student of any other University, shall be 
eligible to be awarded any of the Exhibitions or other 
Prizes of this University, save in some Collegiate grade 
higher than that which such Student shall hold or shall 
hire held in such other University ; and for the pur- 
poses of this Statute the standing of such Student shall 
be taken into account as of the first day of the Ex- 
hibition or other Prize Examination of this University, 
at which such Student is competing ; and the Scholar- 
ships of this University shall be deemed to be prizes 
in connection with the Matriculation 'Examination, and 
ss regards them this standing shall be taken into 
account as of the first day of the Scholarship Examm- 

It shall be in the power of the Senate to withhold 
any Exhibition, Prize, Scholarship, ot Studentship 
which shall have been competed ,for by Candidates at 
an Examination, if, upon receiving the Teport of the 
Examiners, there Shall appear to he a deficiency of 
merit in the answering; and when any of the Ex- 
hibitions of the First Class are so withheld, the Senate 
may, if they are of opinion that the answering is de- 
riving thereof, add to the Exhibitions of the Second 
Class such number (not exceeding the number of 
Exhibitions of the First Class so withheld) as they may 
consider right. » 

Whenever the Senate shall withhold any Studentship, 
Scholarship, or Exhibition, they may award in Special 
Prizes, in connection with any of the Examinations of 
the year in which such withholding takes place, or in 
the following year, such sum or sums of money, as they 
shall see fit, not exceeding in the aggregate the amount 
which would have been payable in such year on foot of 
the Rewards so withheld. 

The decision of the Senate as to the awarding or 
withholding of any such Exhibition, Prize, Scholarship, 
or Studentship, or as to the eligibility of any Candidate 
therefor, or as to any deduction to be made therefrom, 
shall be final and conclusive, subject only to an appeal 
to the Visitor of the University. 


Provided that no Exhibition shall be awarded at 
any of the said Examinations to any Candidate whose 
age on the first day of January of the year in which 
such Examination is held shall have exceeded the limit 
following, that is to say : — 

At the Matriculation Examination, 20 years, 

At the First University Examination, 22 years. 

At the Second University Examination, 23 years. 

At the B.'A. Degree Examination, 24 years. 

And provided that no Candidate shall be eligible for 
an Exhibition, on account of the First University Ex- 
amination, subsequent to the Honour Exami na tion next 
held after an interval of two Academical years from the 
time of passing the Matriculation Examination ; nor 
on account of the Second University Examination, sub- 
sequent to the Honour Examination next held after an 
interval of three Academical' years from the time of 
passing the Matriculation Examination ; nor on account 
of the B.A. 'Degree Examination, subsequent to the 
Honour Examination next held after an interval of four 
Academical years from the time of passing the Matricul- 
ation Examination. 


In Engineering. 

At the First Professional Examination, One First 
Class of £30, and One Second Class of £15. 

At the Second Professional Examination, One First 
Class of £36 and One Second Class of £18. 

At the B.E. Degree Examination, One First Class 
of £42, arid One Second Class of £21. 

Provided that no Candidate shall be eligible for an 
Exhibition, on account of the First Professional Exami- 
nation, subsequent to the Examination next held after 
an interval of three Academical years from the time of 
passing the Matriculation Examination ; nor on account 
of the Second Professional Examination, subsequent to 
the Examination next held after an interval of two 
Academical years from the time of passing the First 
Professional Examination ; nor on account of the B.E. 
Degree Examination, subsequent to the Ex amin ation 
next held after an interval of three Academical years 
from the time of passing the First Professional Exam- 
ination. _ . 

Provided also, that in no case shall an Exhibition be 
awarded to the same student both at the First Univer- 
sity and First Professional Examinations. This rule 
shall apply also to the Second University and Second 
Professional Examinations, and the 'B.A. and B.E. 
Examinations, unless the Exhibition at the Arts Exam- 
ination shall have been gained in distinctly separate 
subjects from those prescribed for the Engineering 
Examinations respectively. 


The following Exhibitions may be awarded annually 
by the Senate : — 


At the Matriculation Examination, Ten First Class 
of £24 each, and Twenty Second Class of £1-2 
each. 

At the First University Examination, Ten First 
Class of £30 each, and Twenty Second Class of 
£15 each. 

At the Second University Examination in Arts, 
Eight First dlass of £36 each, and Sixteen Se- 
cond Class of £18 each. 

At the B. A. Degree Examination, Seven First Class 
of £42 each, and Fourteen Second Class of £21 


At the First Examination in Medicine, Two First 
Class of £20 each, and Two Second 'Class of £10 
each. 

At the Second Examination in (Medicine, Two First 
Class of £25 each, and Two Second 'Class of £15 
each. 

At the Third Examination in Medicine, Two First 
Class of £30 each, and Two Second Class of £20 
each. 

At the M.B. Degree Examination, Two First Class 
of £40 each, arid Two Second Class of £25 each. 

Provided that no Candidate shall he eligible for an 
Exhibition, on account of the First Examination in 
Medicine, subsequent to the Examination next held 
after an interval of three Academical years from the 
time of passing the Matriculation Examination ; nor on 
account of the Second Examination in Medicine, subse- 
quent to the Examination next held; after an interval 
of two Academical years from the time of passing the 
First Examination in Medicine ; nor on account of the 
Third Examination in Medicine, subsequent to the 
Examination next held after an interval erf three Acad- 
emical years from the time of passing the First Examin- 
ation in Medicine ; nor on account of the M.iB. Degree 
Examination, subsequent to the Examination next held 
after an interval of five Academical years from the time 
of passing the First Examination in Medicine. 

■Not more than one First Class Exhibition and one 
Second Class Exhibition shall be awarded in connection 
with each Examination, so long as each Examination 
is held twice annually. Provided always that any 
Exhibition which shall not have been awarded at the 
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Documents, jp; rst Examination heM in any year shall be available 
V1 ~ at the Second Examination in the same year if the 
Senate shall consider it desirable to award same. 


In Agriculture ■ 

At the First Examination in Agriculture, One First 
Class of £30, and One Second 'Class of £15. 

At the Second Examination in Agriculture, One 
First Class of £36, and One Second Class of £18. 

At the Diploma Examination, One First Class of 
£42, and One Second Class of £21. 

Provided that no Candidate shall be eligible for any 
Exhibition in connection with the First Examination 
in Agriculture, the Second Examination in Agriculture, 
or the Diploma Examination who shall not have passed 
the Matriculation Examination. 

Provided also that no Candidate Shall be eligible for 
an Exhibition, on account of the First Examination in 
Agriculture, subsequent to the Examination next held 
after an interval of one Academical year from the time 
of passing the Matriculation Examination ; nor on 
account of the Second Examination in Agriculture, sub- 
sequent to the Examination next held after an interval 
of two Academical years from the time of passing the 
First Examination in Agriculture ; nor on account of 
the Diploma Examination, subsequent to the Examina- 
tion next held after an interval of three Academical 
years from the time of passing the First Examination 
in Agriculture. 

Provided also that in no case shall an Exhibition be 
awarded to the same Student both at the First Univer- 
sity and First Examination in Agriculture. This rule 
shall apply also to the Second University Examination 
in Arts, and to the Seconld Examination in Agriculture, 
and to the B.A. Degree and Diploma in Agriculture 
Examinations, unless the Exhibition at the Arts Exam- 
ination shall have been gained in distinctly separate 
subjects from those prescribed for the Examinations in 
Agriculture, respectively. 


In law. 

First Examination in Laiw, One First Class of £23, 
and One Second Class of £10. 

LL.B. Degree Examination, One First Class of 
£42, and One Second Class of £21. 


Prizes. 

Gold and Silver Medals. 

The Senate shall have power to award Gold and 
Silver Medals under such conditions as they may from 
time to time think fit. But no medal shall be awarded 
except upon the special recommendation of the Exam- 
iners, and their report to the Senate til at the Candidates 
recommended for medals have highly distinguished 
themselves. 


'SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The Senate may ofier each year for competition ten 
Scholarships, each tenable for three consecutive years, 
viz. : — Five First Class at £40 per annum each, and 
five Second Class at £20 per annum, each, and may fix 
and vary the subjects in which such Scholarships shall 
be awarded. 

The Senate may from time to time make such regula- 
tions as to the standing arid age of the persons who 
shall be entitled to compete for these Scholarships as 
they shall consider expedient, and they may also impose 
such conditions, with reference to the retention thereof, 
as they may deem right, and may make rules whereby 
the payment of the second and third instalments of 
Scholarships may be withheld or altered from First 
Class to Second Class, or from Second Class to First 
Class. If the Senate are of opinion that in any year the 
answering is not sufficiently good to merit the full 
number of First Class Scholarships, they may, if they 
consider the answering sufficient, adld to' the Second 
Class Scholarships an additional number equal to the 
number of First Class Scholarships withheld. 

The Scholarships may be held together with the 
Exhibitions awarded at the various University Examin- 
ations, but no person shall hold more than one such 
Scholarship, and if the answering of any Candidate be 
such as to qualify for two or more, the Senate shall 
determine in which subject the Candidate shall be 


elected a Scholar. No person shall be elim'w c 
Scholarship in Modern Literature who is not .!! * OT » 
born subject of the Crown. Batural- 

The Senate shall have power to award annn»li, 
Travelling Scholarships in the Faculty 
the value of £180 each. The subjects of 
for these Scholarships, and the conditions undw. 
they may be obtained and held, shall be l!^ 
by the Senate from time to time. P 


Sttxdextsheps. 


Tire Senate may each year offer for corapetitim 
amongst the Graduates of the University five Studem 
ships of £100 per annum each, tenable for Jw 
consecutive years, and may from time to time nui> 
regulations relative to the age and standing of (W 
dates, and may fix and vary the subjects in which sucli 
Studentships shall be awarded. 


No person who has once been awarded a Studentship 
shall be allowed to again compete, and no person shall 
be eligible fur a Studentship in Modern Literature who 
is not a natural-bom subject of the Crown. 

No Fellow or Professor in any other University, or 
in any College attached to a University, or in ’am- 
College endowed with public money, shall’ be eligible. ’ 

If the holder of any Studentship be appointed j 
Fellow or Professor in any other University, or in am- 
College attached to a University, or in ’any Collet 
endowed with public money, or ’if he be appointed = a 
Fellow, Junior Fellow, or Medical Fellow in this 
University, lie shall ipso facto vacate lvis Studentship. 

The Senate may each year offer for competition 
amongst tilie Graduates in Medicine of the University 
one Medical- Studentship, tenable for two consecutive 
years, and of such annual value, not exceeding £200, as 
the Senate shall from time to time appoint. The Senate 
may from time to time fix and vary the subjects in 
which such Studentships shall be awarded, and may 
prescribe such conditions with reference to the holding 
of the same as they may consider expedient ; and the 
holder shall from time to time satisfy the Senate in 
such manner a-s they may require that he is pursuing 
the study of that branch of Medical Science in which 
he holds the Studentship. 

No person who has once been awarded a Medical 
Studentship shall be -allowed to again compete. 

No Fellow or Professor in any other University, or 
in any College attached to a University, or in any 
■College endowed with public money, shall be eligible. 

If the holder of any Medical Studentship be appointed 
a Fellow or Professor in any oilier University, or in 
any College attaoheld to a University, or in any College 
endowed witl! public money, or if he be appointed » 
Fellow, Junior Fellow, or Medical Fellow in this 
University, lie shall ipso facto vacate liis Medical 
Studentship. 


CHAPTER IH. 

Of Fellowships. 

Fdlows. 

The Senate may appoint, without competition, ®’ e ^ s 
of the University, nob exceeding twenty-nine in mmm«. 
Eaoh Fellow so appointed shall be selected in <w^*er- 
ation of established reputation in the particular ora 
of learning in which he is appointed a Fellow 5 ““ 
shall hold his Fellowship on the condition teat, a 
required by the Senate, he Shall give his services 
teaching Matriculated Students of the University 
some educational institution approved by the eenace. 

The salary of a Fellow, if he be not m receipt w 
salary as a Fellow or Professor in some other U 
sity, or in some College attached to a Umvemty, 
some College endowed with public money, shall 
a year. If he be in receipt of a salary as a V „ 
Professor in such other University or College,!^, 
receive in respect of his Fellowship in tins U „ 
such annual sum as with the aforesaid salary 
amount to £400 a year. df 

The applications of all Candidates for “JvLmnifte#. 
Fellow shall be considered by the Standing C 
who shall furnish a report on the apphcati 
and on the vacancies to be filled to each mem , ^ 

'Senate; and no meeting of -the Senate ska ^ 
to make the appointment until -a fortnight «¥« 
report shall have been furnished. wring; 

The Senate shall appoint to the office by open 
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t rim anointment shall be made for such periods, 
^ JwLduut seven rears, as the Senate shall from time 
DOt rime or in each case, determine. Every Fellow 
'°W tenure of office shall expire by lapse of time, if 
otherwise qualified, shall be eligible for reappointment. 


Junior Fellows. 

The Senate mav in each year offer for competition 
sint tie Graduates in Arts of tie Universig, of 
17. w than tiwo rears’ standing, three Junior Feilow- 
3JL Such Fellowships shall be tenable for four 
wiKKcntive years, and shall be of the annual value of 
£200 each. The Senate may from tune to time 
Tire'cribe the subjects for the Examination for each of 
Lh Fellowships, provided that no such Fellowship 
shall be awarded to any person for proficiency m Modern 
Literature unless such person be a natural-born subject 
of the Crown. No person shall be eligible to hold more 
than one of suoh Fellowships, and no person shall be 
appointed a second time to any such Fellowship. No 
Fellow or Professor in any other University, or in any 
College attached to a University, or in any College 
endowed with public money, shall be eligible ; and if 
anv Junior Fellow shall obtain suoh other Fellowship 
or’ Professorship, or be elected a Fellow or Medical 
Fellow in this University, bis Junior Fellowship shall 
he ipso facto vacated. 


The Fellows and Junior Fellows shall constitute a 
Board of Examiners ; they shall be bound to conduct 
hr themselves, or with such other persons as the Senate 
niav add, the University Examinations, without further 
pavment, except for expenses. They shall report, for 
the consideration of the Senate, the standard to be 
required from students for Pass and Honours, and (die 
relative proportion of marks to be allowed for the 
different subjects. They shall have power to suggest, 
if thev think expedient so to do, for the approval of 
the Senate, editions or text-books to be used by students 
in connection with the prescribed subjects. They shall, 
from time to time, as may be required by the Senate, 
report the result of the 'Examinations they have held, 
and submit for consideration whatever rules they pro- 
pose should be made in respect of the Examinations. 
They shall also, from time to time, inquire into and 
report upon such matters as the Senate or the Standing 
Committee may refer to them, and shall conform to all 
such directions as may be given to them by the Senate 
or the Committee. 


The Senate shall' have the same powers of withholding 
Fellowships offered for competition as they have with 
regard to Exhibitions, Scholarships, and Studentships. 


Medical Fellows. 

The Senate may also elect eight Medical Fellows _ of 
the University, who shall be selected in connection with 
studies relating to the Medical, Surgical, and Obstetrical 
Departments, including Anatomy and Physiology. 

The Senate may from time to time appoint for each 
of the Medical Fellows such salary as they shall consider 
proper not exceeding £200 a year. 

The applications of all Candidates for the office of 
Medical Fellow shall be considered by the Standing 
Committee, who shall communicate them and informa- 
tion respecting the offices to be filled to each Member 
of the Senate ; arid no meeting shall be held for the 
election until a fortnight after the Committee shall 
have communicated suoh information. 

The Senate shall appoint to the office by open voting, 
and the appointments shall be for suoh periods, not 
exceeding seven years, m the Senate may from time to 
time, or in each case, determine. Every Medical 
Fdlow whose office shall expire by lapse of time, if 
otherwise qualified, shall be eligible for reappointment. 

The Medical Fellows, with sudh other persons as the 
Senate may appoint shall constitute a Board of Exam- 
mers, and shall be bound to conduct the Medical 
Examinations of the University without further payment 
save for expenses. 


If the Senate be of opinion that any Fellow, Junior 
fellow, or Medical Fellow, has been guilty of wilful 
aeglect of his duties, they may, after hearing any 
explanation offered by him or on his behalf, declare his 
Fellowship vacant, and the same shall be vacated 
accordingly, subject only to an appeal to the Visitor. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Of Fees. 

The Senate shall be empowered to charge the follow- 
ing fees to all Candidates who give notice of their 
intention to present themselves for any Examination in 
this University : — 

£ s. d. 

Matriculation Examination, ... 1 0 0 

First University Examination, ... 1 0 0 

Second University Examination 

in Arts, 100 

B.A. Degree Examination, ... 1 0 0 

M.A. Degree Examination, ... 2 0 0 

Studentship Examination, ... 2 0 0 

Fellowship Examination, ... 2 0 0 

D.Lit. Degree Examination, ... 2 0 0 

D.Bh. Degree Examination, ... 2 0 0 

B.Sc. Degree Examination, .... 1 0 0 

D.Sc. Degree Examination, ... 2 0 0 

First Professional Examination 
in Engineering, ... ... 1 0 0 

Second Professional Examination 
in Engineering, ... ... 1 0 0 

B.E. Degree Examination, ... 1 0 0 

M.E. Degree Examination, ... 2 0 0 

First Examination in Music, ... 1 0 0 

B.Mus. Degree Examination, ... 1 0 0 

D.Mus. Degree Examination, ... 2 0 0 

First Examination in Medicine,... 10 0 
Second Examination in Medicine, 10 0 
Third Examination in Medicine, 10 0 
Medical Degrees Examination — 

M.B., B.Ch., B.A.O., ... 2 0 0 

M.D. Degree Examination, ... 2 0 0 

M.Ch. Degree Examination, ... 2 0 0 

M.A.O. Degree Examination, ... 2 0 0 

Diploma in Sanitary Science Ex- 
amination, ... 2 0 0 

Diploma in Mental Diseases Ex- 
amination, ... 2 0 0 

The Preliminary Examination 
for Agriculture, .... ... 1 0 0 

Hie First Examination in Agri- 
culture, 10 0 

The Second Examination in Agri- 
culture, 10 0 

The Diploma in Agriculture Ex- 
amination, 1 0 0 

The First Part of the Exam- 
ination for the Diploma in 

Teaching, 1 0 0 

The Second Part of the Exam- 
ination for the Diploma in 

Teaohing, _ ... 10 0 

First Examination in Law, ... 1 0 0 

LL.B. Degree Examination, ... 1 0 0 

LL.D. Degree Examination, ... 2 0 0 

Fee chargeable on Late Entry for 
any 'Examination, 

The Senate shall be entitled to charge the following 
additional fees prior to the conferring of the Degree or 
Diploma upon any Candidate : — 


0 10 


£ s. d. 
2 0 0 
2 0 0 


©.A. Degree, 

M.A. Degree, .... „ 

•D.Lit. Degree ... 3 0 0 

D.Ph. Degree, 3 0 0 

©.Sc. Degree, 3 0? 

D.Sc. Degree, ... 5 0 0 

B.E. Degree or Diploma in En- 
gineering, 2 0 0 

M.E. Degree, 2 0 0 

B.Mus. Degree, 2 0 0 

D.Mus. Degree, 5 0 0 

Medical Degrees — M.B., B.Oh., 

B.A.O., 0 0 

M.D. Degree, 5 0 0 

M.Ch. Degree 5 2 ? 

M.A^O. Degree, -500 

Diploma in Sanitary Science, ... 5 0 0 

Diploma in Mental Diseases, ... 3 0 0 

Diploma in Agriculture, ... 2 0 0 

Diploma in Teaohing, 3 0 0 

LL.B Degree, 5 2 2 

LL.D. Degree, ... •••» • 3 0 0 

Candidates presenting themselves for any Degree in 
more than one Group of Subjects must pay the pre- 
scribed fee for each Group, and where the Examination 
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yj. for any Degree consists of two> parts, the fee above 

—I prescribed shall be paid for each part. 

In case any Candidate shall fail either to attend for, 
or to pass any Examination in respect of which any fee 
was paid, such Candidate shall not be entitled to have 
such fee returned or to get credit therefor at any sub- 
sequent Examination. 

It shall be lawful for the Senate, in all cases in which 
they grant ad eundein or Honorary Degrees, to confer 
such Degrees without requiring payment of the fee 
therefor. 

The Fees for ad eundem Degrees, when charged, shall 
be of the same amounts as those charged for admission 
to the corresponding Degrees. 


CHAPTER V. 

Op Members op the University. 

The following shall be the Members of the Univer- 
sity 

The Chancellor. 

The Vice Chancellor. 

The Senators. 

The Secretaries. 

The Fellows. 

The Graduates. 

The Undergraduates, i.e., all persons who, having 
passed the Matriculation Examination, are regis- 
tered is the books of the University, but who 
have not proceeded to a Degree. 


three members of the Committee, throurt c 
retanes. Five members shall constitute an,. 6 S *' 
The duties of this Committee shall be-— ° rttffl ‘ 
(L) To consider the reports which shall to „ j 
the Senate by the (Board of Examiners and ts 
with the Board on the conduct of the ExamW^ 
and make such regulations as may be found' 

(2.) To receive and adjudicate upon aoniiVn^^' 
Candidates and Students respecting any detail If 
vided for in the University regulations J®" 

(3 ) To appoint Superintendents of Examinations 
local centres. luns 

(4.) To examine and report to the Senate on 4 
testimonials of Candidates for situations in the Uni 
sity, and to make arrangements as to duties, salads," 

(5-), T° inquire into any charges brought asainv 
Officials of the University, and t'o censure or to susneri 
(but not to dismiss without special authority from A 
Senate) Officials, in cases where this may be deemed 
proper, and to appoint substitutes to discharge ft? 
duties of suspended Officials until the next meetiar r 
the Senate. ^ 

(6.) To act as a Finance Committee, to pay the 
salaries of the Officers and the other current expenses 
of the University, and to make such arrangements as to 
the signing of cheques as they may consider necessan 
(7.) To select and purchase works for the library ‘ 
(8.) To transact any business of an urgent charade, 
and generally any business which may be, from time to 
time, committed to it by the Senate. 

(9.) To report annually to the Senate on the condition 
and progress of the University. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Of the Senate and Committees. 

The Senate shall hold a stated meeting in the month 
of October in each year, upon such day as the Chan- 
cellor (or in his absence the Vice-Chancellor) shall 
appoint. 

Special meetings of the Senate nuav be convened at 
any time by summonses to be issued by the Secretaries 
at the 'direction of the Chancellor ; or, in case of the 
illness or absence from Ireland of the Chancellor, at 
the direction of the Vice-Chancellor ; or upon receipt 
of a requisition signed by not less than seven Members 
of the Senate. 

The summonses for any Meeting of the Senate shall 
he sent to every Member at least ten days before the 
day fixed for the Meeting. 

The Senate may from time to time make and alter 
rales as to the course ojf study for the Examinations to 
be held in the various subjects prescribed ; and as to 
the nature and character of the Musical compositions 
to be furnished by Candidates for Degrees in Music ; 
and as to the attendance on Medical Lectures, arid the 
production of Certificates from Medical Institutions ; 
and as to the conditions with which they will require 
compliance in the case of Medical Institutions recog- 
nised by them. 

_Tlie Senate may from time to time appoint such 
Examiners as they may consider necessary, and may 
fix such remuneration for each of such Examiners as 
they may consider just. 


Op Committees. 

The Chancellor and Vice-Chancellor of the University 
shall be ex officio members of all 1 Committees. 

Every meeting of a Committee shall be presided over 
by the Senior Senator present, who is a member of the 
Committee. 

All Senators shall have a right to be present at 
meetings of any Committee; but no one shall be en- 
titled to speak or vote unless a member o-f such Com- 
mittee. 

All Committees shall expire at the Annual Meeting 
of the Senate, buit) they may be re-appointed at the 
same meeting. 


Standing Committer 

There shall be a Standing Committee of the Senate 
consisting of not more than sixteen members, besides, 
the Chancellor and Vice-Chancellor. This Committee 
shall be elected by the Senate at the annual meeting 
in October. 

Meetings of the Standing Committee shall be con- 
vened by the Chancellor, the Vice-Chancellor, or any 


CHAPTER VH. 

Of the Endowment and Funds op the Universitt. 

The banking acoount of the University shall be kept 
in the Bank of Ireland. 

The Secretaries shall, from time to time, lodge is 
the said Bank, to the credit of the University, all Fees 
which they shall receive, either from persons applying 
to be admitted tb any examination, or otherwise bo;r&> 
ever on behalf of the University. 

The Senate may appoint the following Officers, viz., a 
Librarian, a Curator of Museums, such Clerks as they 
may from time to time require, a Housekeeper, a 
Pbrter, a Messenger, and such other servants as they 
may from time to time find necessary. 

The -Senate shall, in the first instance, apply snob 
portion of the income of the University as they shall 
from time to time think fit in the payment of such 
reasonable salaries as they shall appoint to the Sec- 
reiaries, the Clerk of Convocation, and the Officers and 
Servants appointed in pursuance of the power herein- 
before contained, and the ordinary incidental expenses 
of the office, and in the payment of the Travelling 
Expenses and Subsistence Allowances of the Membera 
of the Senate and Committees, and other necessaiv 
outlay, provided that they shall not under these several 
heads expend in any one year more than the sum o, 
£5,500. 

The Senate shall further, out of the income of the 
University, pay the annual salaries of the Fellows and 
Examiners, and the travelling expenses and subsistence 
allowances of the Examiners, and shall also pav all t,e 
expenses incidental to the holding of the Examinations. 

The Senate diall also, out of the income of tw 
University, pay the amount® which shall from time to 
time become payable under these Statutes by war “ 
Studentships, Scholarships, Exhibitions, and Prizes. 

The Senate may from time to time make Rica 
provision as they shall deem right for the providing 
pensions or retiring allowances for such of the 
and Servants of the University as they shall consiu 
just. , 

After the making of the several payments _ aw 
mentioned, the Senate shall be entitled to retain . 
balance which may remain of the income of any . 
towards the payment of the various chargee which . 
arise in the following or any subsequent ^ 

may thereout from time to time apply euch P° . ^ 

they may consider expedient towards the ®T U1 P. 
and fitting of the various Practical Examination 
Museums, and Laboratories, arid for the P u ? 5 '! ^ 
books for the Library, and no money expended I _ -. 

of these objects shall be held to form any P 01 ^ 
the sum of £5,500 in the fourth paragraph « “““ 
chapter mentioned. 
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VII. 


Memorandum presented by the Secretaries of the Royal University of Ireland. 


A 


Letter from the Secretary of the Commission 
Boyal Commission on University Education in Ireland. 

Offices — Boyal University of Ireland, 
'Earlsfort-terrace, 

Dublin, 8th August, 1901. 

Gentlemen, 

I am desired by the Chairman of the Boyal 
Commission on University Education in Ireland to 
send vou herewith, for the information of the Senate, 
a copy of His Majesty’s Warrant appointing the Com- 
mission, and to express the hope that you may be 
enabled to afford the Commissioners the advantage of 
your assistance in the important work with which they 
have been charged. 

As the Commission consider it desirable that they 
should, at the outset of their Inquiry, and before 
holding sittings for the purpose of taking evidence, be 
in the possession of ns full a knowledge as possible 
regarding the Boyal University of Ireland, I am to 
request that I may be furnished with a Memorandum 
on the following points, as to which sufficient infor- 
mation is not available from the published records of 
the University: — 

1. The methods of conducting the various 
examinations of the University ; 

2. The standard for “ Pass ” and “ Honours ” ; 

3. The method of appointing Eellows and 
Examiners ; 

4. The origin and purpose of the Fellowship 
Scheme, and the modifications it has undergone 
since the foundation of the University j 

5. The duties, remuneration, period of office of 
(a) the Fellows, (6) the Medical Fellows, (e) the 
Examiners, (d) the Medical Examiners, (e) the 
Assistant Examiners ; and the names of the insti- 
tutions with which they are connected. 


to the Secretaries of the Royal University, documents, 

6. The Annual Revenue of the University for, 
say, each of the last ten years, and the expenditure 
for each of these years classified under the usual 
heads, c.g . , Administration, Salaries of Fellows, 
Remuneration of Examiners, Cost of Examinations, 

Exhibitions, Prizes, Scholarships, Junior Fellow- 
ships, &c. 

7. The original and present position of the 
following special funds : — 

(a) The Pension Fund ; 

(b) The Equipment Fund ; 

(c) The Stewart Trust Fund. 

8. The money expended on Buildings and Equip- 
ment by the University since its foundation. 

I am to add that your courtesy in furnishing infor- 
mation on the foregoing points, which will be of very 
great assistance to the Commissioners for the purpose 
of their Inquiry, will be highly appreciated by them. 

The Commissioners propose to commence their 
sittings for evidence next month, and accordingly I 
should be glad if the Memorandum referred to could 
be forwarded to me as soon as practicable. 

I have the honour to be, 

Gentlemen, 

Tour obedient servant, 

J. D. Daly, 

Secretary. 

The Secretaries, 

Boyal University of Ireland, 

Earlsfort-t err ace, 

Dublin. 


B. 


Memorandum from the Secretaries of the Royal University of Ireland 
in reply to the foregoing letter. 


The Boyal University of Ireland, 
August 20, 1901. 

Sm, 

In reply to yours of August 8, we send you the 
following information under the heads set forth m 
your letter : — 

I The Methods of Conducting the various Examinations 
of the University. 

Z i!aof Towards the end of each year a table is published, 

isimmationt, giving, for the following year, the last day for receiving 
Forms of Application for the various Examinations 
and the date od which each Examination begins. 
[Table for 1901 herewith-! .. , 

j^afor The Courses for the Examinations are published in 
the Arts, &c., and Medical Pamphlets, and in the 


Calendar. They are drawn up, subject to the approval 
of the Standing Committee of the Senate, by the 
Boards of Examiners, which are composed of the 
Fellows, the Junior Fellows, and other Examiners 
appointed from time to time by the Senate. 

Each candidate must send to the Secretaries a printed Entry for 
form, filled up in his own handwriting, giving certain Examination, 
particulars, and with it must lodge the prescribed fee. 

[Specimens of entry forms herewith.] 

When the entries are. complete, the Secretaries candidates 
assign to each candidate a number, and, as far as the 
Written Examinations are concerned, it is by these 
numbers alone that the candidates are known. 

The Written Examinations are conducted under the Examination 
supervision of Superintendents, the Examiners being a“$£‘ nten ' 
expressly forbidden to enter the Examination Halls. 

All Superintendents, except those who had acted before 
1887 must he graduates of the University.. 

2 N 
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Examination 

Centres. 


Examination 
of Female 
Candidates. 


Preparation of 


Tha more advanced Examinations are held in Dublin 
only, but the following — Matriculation, First Lniver- 
sity (except Oral Examination for Honours), Second 
University Pass (except for certain scientific subjects) 
— are held also at certain local centres in Ireland and, 
for any of these Examinations the candidate selects 
the centre at which he will be examined. Each 
candidate is supplied with a card of admission, which 
he must produce to the Superintendent when required ; 
he must also sign his name on the Centre Roll. 

All Degrees, Honours, Exhibitions, Prizes, Scholar- 
ships, Studentships, and Junior Fellowships are open 
to students of either sex. 

The Examinations of the female candidates are 
identical with those of the male candidates ; but they 
are held in separate halls and under the supervision of 
Lady Superintendents. 

The Examination Papers in each subject are prepared 
by the Board of Examiners in that subject. [A list 
of the Boards of Examiners for 1901 herewith, j The 
preparation is carried on, in the case of some Boards, 
by correspondence, in others, partly by correspondence 
and partly at meetings of the Boards held for this 
purpose in the spring and in the summer of each year. 
For convenience of reference, Examination questions 
sometimes appear under the names of individual 
Examiners, but each member of a Board of Examiners 
must have approved of every question set in his depart- 
ment. The Examination Papers in MS. are lodged 
with the Secretaries, who make arrangements for having 
them printed, and who see that the Examiners and 
the printers deal with the papers in accordance with the 
plan approved by the Standing Committee o,f the 
Senate, and devised with a view of ensuring secrecy of 
the questions and accuracy in the printed papers. All 
communication between the Examiners and the printers 
takes place through the Secretaries. 


Genera! The general organisation of the Examinations is 

of the 18 ' 1 ° n carried on by the Secretaries, assisted by the Office 
Examinations, Staff. 

the minted 1 ° f . T,1 ° Superintendents distribute the printed Examina- 
Examlnation tion Papers to the candidates, and transmit the candi- 
Papers. dates’ answers, enclosed in special envelopes, to the 

Secretaries, at the close of each day’s examination. 
Examination The written answers of the Pass candidates at Matri- 
Miwert 11110 " 1 cul “ tion 1111(1 First University Examinations are ex- 
amined by the Assistant Examiners: those of Pass 
candidates at all other Examinations by one of the 
Examiners. The written answers of all Honour candi- 
dates are examined by at least two of the Examiners.* 
To ensure uniformity in marking, the answers to. 
each paper are examined throughout by the same 
Examiner or Examiners, when the number of candi- 
dates for Examination is small enough to admit of this 
being done. In other cases each Examination Paper 
is divided into sections, and each section is examined 
throughout by the same Examiner or Examiners. 


Oral 

Examinations. 


Practical 

Examinations. 


Adiudication 
on the results. 


With certain exceptions of which the Matriculation 
(Pass and Honriurs), the First University (Pass), and 
the Second University (Pass) in certain subjects, are 
the principal, there are Oral Examinations in connec- 
tion with each of the Examinations of the University. 
These Orals are held only at the University, and are 
conducted by at least two members* of each Board. 
The Examiners receive a marking-sheet, on which are 
the names of the candidates : they enter the marks 
assigned opposite each name, and at the close of the 
Examination hand in the marking-sheet to the Secre- 
taries, by whom the marks are transferred to the sheet 
containing the candidates? numbers only, which is used 
afterwards at the Meeting of Examiners to adjudicate 
on the results. Thus the Examiners do not connect 
the names and numbers of candidates. 

Practical Examinations are held in connection with 
tlie more advanced Examinations in Arts and Science 
anil with the Professional Examinations. They take 
place m the Laboratories of the University, under the 
supervision of the Superintendents, and at least two 
Examiners take part in them. As at the Oral 
Examinations, the arrangements for entering the marks 
are such that the Examiners do not connect the names 
anil numbers of the candidates. The Laboratory re- 
quirements for these Examinations are under the 
direction of the Curator. 

'*5? 3 5 e ,t t “S to adjudicate on the 

results of the Examinations is composed of o 


from each Board concerned, in the case of the Pass 
Examinations : in the case of the Honour Examinations 
all the members of the Boards concerned take part 
Each Board Meeting is presided over by one of the 
Secretaries. It is the duty of the Meeting to report 
to the Standing Committee of the Senate as regards 
the Passes, Rejects, and Honours. The Committee 
deal finally with the Passes and Rejects. 

Honours are awarded by the Senate on the recom- 
mendation of the Standing Committee of the Senate Honon n. 
based on the report of the Examiners. 

When the Standing Committee of the Senate have 
before them all the results, they recommend the Senate Elllil,lti ®. 
as to the Exhibitions to be awarded, and the Senate 
thereupon make the final award. 


H. The Standard for "Pass” and “Honours." 

The general standard for “ Pass ” at the Arts Exami- _ 
nations is thirty per cent, of the maximum in each aUrt'f !i ' 1 
subject : but candidates may compensate for deficiency Examiafc* 
in some subjects by excellence in others. This com- 
pensation is worked out according to a special scheme. 

_ At the Matriculation Examination, the First Univer- 
sity Examination, and the Second University Examina- 
tion in Arts, candidates answering on Honour Examina- 
tion Papers, and failing to come up to the standard 
required for Honours, may be adjudged to have passed 
the Examination if they exhibit in their answers on 
the Honour Examination Papers a knowledge of the 
subject equal to what is required from candidates who 
obtain a “Pass.” 

At the Examination for the B.A. Degree in Honour 
groups, and at the Examination for the M.A. Degree, 
a “ Pass ” is allowed only when the candidate’s answer- 
ing nearly approaches the standard at which Honours 
are awarded. 

The Honour standards at the Arts Examinations will Honour 
be seen from the printed paper, “Abstract of Results, standinhi: 
&c.,” sent herewith. + 

At all Professional Examinations, except those in „ 
Engineering, the general “ Pass ” standard is fifty per Smi 
cent, of the maximum in each subject. Here also com- Esamiiaia 
pensation is allowed, but, usually, only in allied sub- | 5 n “^ er=j 
jects. There is no special scheme in use as at the 
Arts Examinations. 

The Honour standards at Professional Examinations Honour 
will be seen from the returns sent herewith. + standard! , 

At the Examinations in Engineering the general Exammsass. 
Pass standard will in future be thirty-f ive per cent, of pas staid:! 
the maximum in each subject, and not fifty per cent., 
as heretofore. This change has been made in accord- sa ™° 3 " 
ance with a special recommendation submitted to the 
Senate by the Boards of Examiners concerne'd. 

The Honours standards at Examinations in Engineer- Honoor 
ing will be seen from the returns sent herewith.! standard a 

Engines*; 

Examimca 

IDE. Method of Appointin'] Fellmcs and Examiners. 

Ail Fellows and Examiners, except Junior Fellows, 
are appointed by the Senate, without competition, on 
the recommendation of the Standing Committee of the 
Senate. In the case of Fellows, the recommendation 
must be furnished to each member of the Senate at 
least a fortnight before any appointment can be made. 

The Assistant Examiners are appointed by the Stand- 
ing Committee of the Senate : they must be graduates 
of the University. 

IV. The origin and purpose of the Fellowship Scheme, 

and the modifications it has undergone since the 

foundation of the University. 

The Fellowship Scheme was drawn up in accordance ^ 
with the Act of Parliament, Section 9, and the Charter, g^oe. 
Section 14. In formulating this Scheme the Senate 
took into account the existence of certain teaching 
institutions not endowed by the State, for which it 
desired to provide an indirect endowment, while pro- 
viding at the same time for the requirements of the 
University as regards Examiners. 

The original scheme, as sanctioned by Parliament, 
and embodieid in the Statutes, November 29, 1881, 
was as follows : — • 


' It is tho practice of the University to take care that these Examiners shall not be Professors in the same In- tituMon, 
tit has not been considered necessary to publish these returns - Secretary. 
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“ Of Fellowships. 


The Senate may elect thirty-two Fellows of the 
University. In case it shall at any time appear advis- 
able to reduce the number, it shall be in their power, 
with the consent of the Lord Lieutenant, to do so. 

The salary of a Fellow, if he be not also a Fellow 
or Professor of some other University or College 
attached to an University or College endowed with 
public money, shall be £400 per annum. If he be a 
Fellow or Professor of such other University or College, 
and in receipt of a salary in respect of such other 
Fellowship or Professorship, he shall receive in respect 
of his Fellowship in this University such annual sum as, 
with the galary of his other Fellowship or Professor- 
ship, shall amount to £400 a year. 

A Fellow shall hold office for seven years. 

The Senate shall appoint to the office by open voting. 
The first set of Fellows shall be appointed by selection, 
without competitive examination ; but afterwards 
vacancies in the office shall be filled in manner follow- 
ing. If occurring by reason of the expiration of the 
term for which the Fellowship was held, it shall be 
competent for the Senate to elect the same person again 
to the office. Put when this shall not be done, and 
also in the caso of vacancies arising from any other 
cause, the vacancy, if to be filled, shall be filled by 
competitive examination of graduates of the University, 
unless in any instance occurring within seven years 
after the appointment of the first set of Fellows it 
shall appear to the Senate more expedient to elect 
without examination. 

Every Fellow shall hold his Fellowship upon condi- 
tion that if required by the Senate he shall give his 
services in teaching students of the University in some 
educational institution approved by the Senate, wherein 
Matriculated Students of the University are being 
taught. The Fellows shall constitute a Board of 
Examiners ; they shall be bound to conduct by them- 
selves, or with such other persons as the Senate may 
add, tiie University Examinations, without further pay- 
ment, except for expenses. They shall report, for the 
consideration of the Senate, the standard to be re- 
quired from students for Pass and Honours, and the 
relative proportion of marks to be allowed for the 
different subjects. If they think it expedient so to 
do, they shall have power to suggest for the approval 
of the Senate, editions or text-books to be used by 
students in connection with the prescribed subjects. 
They shall, from time to time, report to the Senate 
the result of the Examinations they have held, and 
submit for its consideration whatever rules they pro- 
pose should be made in respect of the Examinations. 

The names of all persons to be proposed for the office 
of Fellow shall be forwarded to the Standing Com- 
mittee, who shall communicate them, and information 
respecting the offices to be filled, to each member of 
the Senate ; and no meeting shall be held for the 
election until a fortnight after the Committee shall 
have communicated such information/’ 

Kstfin . There was considerable discussion as to the Colleges 
'era Tetlows jn which the Fellows should teach Matriculated 
Kach ' Students of the University, but, eventually, at the 
meeting held on November 9, 1882, the Senate de- 
cided that these Colleges should be: — 

The three Queen’s Colleges. 

The Catholic University College, Dublin [now 
known as University College, Dublin]. 

The Magee College, Londonderry ; 


“““Fellow*. 


Jgjwot 
aoa& sefl to 29, 


and it was agreed to reduce the number of Fellows 
trom thirty-two to twenty-eight. 

In assigning the Fellows to these Colleges, one-half 
X-s.gned to University College, Dublin, one Fellow 
to Magee College, Londonderry, and the remainder to 
the three Queen’s Colleges. This arrangement still 
continues. 


To enable the Senate to appoint an additional Fellow 
tm Irish language and literature), the Statutes were 
S 06 ?, on ^ u 'y 12, 1887, by increasing the number of 
the Fellows to twenty-nine. 

l n the period of seven years for which the Fel- 
ows nrst appointed were to hold office was drawing to 
close, the following Statutes were enacted (Novem- 
Sr, 1888,) in substitution for the corresponding 
t&tutes in reference to the Fellows which had been 
m t°rce before that date: — 


“ Of Fellowships. Documents, 

The Senate may elect Fellows of the University. — 

The number of such Fellows shall not exceed twenty- 
nine. 

The salary of a Fellow, if he be not also a Fellow 
or Professor of some other University or College 
attached to an University or College endowed with 
public money, shall be £400 per annum. If he be a 
Fellow or Professor of such other University or College, 
and in receipt of a salary in respect of such other 
Fellowship or Professorship, he shall receive in respect 
of his Fellowship in this University such annual sum 
as, with the salary of his other Fellowship or Profes- 
sorship, shall amount to £400 a year. 

The Senate shall appoint to the office of Fellow by 
open voting. 

Fellows appointed prior to the 6th day of June, 1888, 
shall hold office for seven years from the respective 
dates of their appointment, and shall, subject to the 
provisions hereinafter contained, be eligible for re- 
appointment on the expiration of such period. 

From and after the 6th day of June, 1888, appoint- 
ments and re-appointments to Fellowships shall be for 
such periods, not exceeding seven years, as the Senate 
may, from time to time, or in each case, determine, 
provided always that every Fellow whose office shall 
expire by lapse of time shall be eligible for re-appoint- 
ment. 

In the event of a Fellowship becoming vacant by tho 
death or resignation of the present holder prior to tho 
18th April, 1891, it shall be lawful for the Senate, 
instead of electing a Fellow to fill such vacancy, to 
appoint an Examiner who shall be bound to discharge 
such duties of teaching and examining as the Senate 
may direct, and shall be paid the same salary as if 
he had been appointed a Fellow.” 

These Statutes continued in operation until 8th of 
April, 1895, when they were altered to the present 
form. 

The Medical Fellows. 

The original scheme, as embodied in the Statutes, Original 
April 28, 1883, was as follows:— Scheme.. 

“ Of Medical Fellowships. 

The Senate may also elect eight Medical Fellows of 
the University, who shall be selected in connection 
with studies relating to the Medical and Surgical 
Departments, including Anatomy and Physiology. 

The salary of a Medical Fellow shall be £100 a 
year ; provided always that if any Medical Fellow 
shall hold any Fellowship or Professorship in any 
other University or in any College attached to an Univer- 
sity, or in any College endowed with public money, 
ho shall receive in respect of his Medical Fellowship 
in this University only such sum (not exceeding £100 
per annum) as, with the salary of his other Fellowship 
or Professorship, shall amount to £400 per annum, 
being the sum hereinbefore fixed as the limit of the 
salary of Fellows of the University. 

A Medical Fellow shall hold office for seven years. 

The Senate shall appoint to the office by open 
voting. 

Every Medical Fellow shall hold his Medical Fel- 
lowship upon condition that he shall act as an. 

Examiner at the Medical Examinations of the Univer- 
sity. The Medical Fellows shall constitute a Board 
of Examiners, and shall be bound, in conjunction with 
any other persons whom the Senate may add, to con- 
duct the Medical Examinations of the University 
without further payment, save for expenses. 

The names of all persons to he proposed for the' 
office of Medical Fellow shall be forwarded to the 
Standing Committee, who shall communicate them and 
information respecting the offices to be filled to each 
member of the Senate ; and no meeting shall be held 
for the election until a fortnight after the Committee 
shall have communicated such information.” 

On July 29, 1886, the Statutes were amonued by Ohungein 
changing the second of the foregoing paragraphs so as 0 * nd 

to read as follows : — tenure. 

“The Senate may from time to time appoint for 
each of the Medical Fellows such salary as they shall 
consider proper, not exceeding £200 a year ; provided 
2N2 
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alwavs that if any Medical Fellow shall hold any 
Fellowship or Professorship in any other University or 
College attached to an University, or in any College 
endowed with public money, he shall receive in respect 
of his Medical Fellowship in this University only such 
sum (not exceeding the salary fixed for him by the 
Senate under this clause) as, with the salary of Ins 
other Fellowship or Professorship, shall amount to 
£400 per annum, being the sum hereinbefore fixed 
as the limit of the salary of Fellows of the University. 


On March 3, 1891, the Statutes were amended by 
changing the length of the tenure of office of a Medical 
Fellow from “ seven years ” to “ such period not exceed- 
ing seven years as tiie Senate may from time to time, 
or in each case, determine.” 

Present form The following are the Statutes now in force in 
of the Statutes reference to the Fellows and the Medical Fellows. 
the r Fcllow?aud Tlle >' ffere enactetl on 8th da J' of A P ril > 1893 : — 

tht Medical 

Fellows. _ , _ „ 

“ Of Fellowships. — Fellows. 

The Senate may appoint, without competition. Fel- 
lows of the University, not exceeding twenty-nine in 
number. Each fellow so appointed shall be selected 
in consideration of established reputation in the par- 
ticular branch of learning in which he is appointed a 
Fellow ; and he shall hold his Fellowship on the con- 
dition that, if required by the Senate, lie shall give 
his services in teaching Matriculated Students of the 
University in some educational institution approved by 
the Senate. 

The salary of a Fellow, if he be not in receipt of 
a salary as a Fellow or Professor in some other Uni- 
versity, or in some College attached to an University, 
or in "some College endowed with public money, shall 
he £400 a year. If lie be in receipt of a salary as a 
Fellow or Professor in such other University or College, lie 
shall receive in respect of his Fellowship in this 
University such annual sum as, with the aforesaid 
salary, shall amount to £400 a year. 

The applications of all candidates for the office of 
Fellow shall be considered by the Standing Committee, 
who shall furnish a report on the applications made 
and on the vacancies to be filled to each member of the 
Senate ; and no meeting of the Senate shall be held 
to make the appointment until a fortnight after such 
report shall have been furnished. 

The Senate shall appoint to the office by open vot- 
ing ; and the appointment shall be made for such 
periods, not exceeding seven years, as the Senate shall 
from time to time, or in each case, determine. Every 
Fellow whose tenure of office shall expire by lapse of 
time, if otherwise qualified, shall be eligible for re- 
appointment.” 

“The Fellows and Junior Fellows shall constitute a 
Board of Examiners ; they shall be bound to conduct 
by themselves or with such other persons as the 
Senate may add, the University Examinations without 
further payment, except for expenses. They shall re- 
port for the consideration of the Senate the standard 
to be required from students for Pass and Honours, 
and the relative proportion of marks to be allowed 
for the different subjects. They shall have power to 
suggest, if they think expedient so to do, for the 
approval of the Senate, editions or text-books to be 
used by students in connection with the prescribed 
subjects. They shall, from time to time, as may be 
required by the Senate, report the result of the 
Examinations they have held, and submit for considera- 
tion whatever rules they propose should be made ,in 
respect of the Examinations. They shall also, from 
time to time, inquire into and report upon such matters 
as the Senate or the Standing Committee may refer to 
them, and shall conform to all such directions as may 
be given to them by the Senate or the Committee." 


Medical Fellows. 

“ The Senate may also elect eight Medical Fellows 
of the University, who shall be selected in connection 
with studies relating to the Medical, Surgical, and 
Obstetrical Departments, including Anatomy and 
Physiology. 

The Senate may from time to time appoint for each 
of the Medical Fellows such salary as they shall con- 
sider proper, not exceeding £200 a year. 

The applications of all candidates for the office 
of Medical Fellow shall be considered by the Standing 
Committee, who shall communicate them, and informa- 
tion respecting the offices to be filled, to each member 


of the Senate ; and no meeting shall be held for the 
election until a fortnight after the Committee shall 
have communicated such information. 

The Senate shall appoint to the office by open voting 
and the appointments shall be for such periods, not 
exceeding seven years, as the Senate may from time to 
time, or in each case, determine. Every Medical 
Fellow whose oflice shall expire by lapse of time, if 
otherwise qualified, shall be eligible for re-appoint- 
ment. 

The Medical Fellows, with such other persons as the 
Senate may appoint, shall constitute a Bo aid of 
Examiners, and shall he bound to conduct the Medical 
Examinations of the University without further pay- 
ment, save for expenses.” 


Y. The duties, remuneration, period of office of (a) 
the. Fellows, (b) the Medical Fellows, (c) the 
Examiners, (d) the Medical Examiners, (e) the 
Assistant Examiners ; aiul the names of the Institu- 
tions with which they are. connected. 

The duties of the Fellows and the Medical Fellows Dniiestf 
are defined in the following extracts from the Statutes : Feho»sai- 

Mediai 


Duties of Fellows. 


Fellows 


“[Each Fellow] shall hold his Fellowship on the 
condition that, if required by the Senate, he shall give 
his services in teaching Matriculated Students of the 
University in some educational institution approved 
by the Senate.” 

“The Fellows and Junior Fellows shall constitute 
a Board of Examiners ; they shall he hound to con- 
duct by themselves, or with such other persons as the 
Senate may add, the University Examinations without 
further payment, except for expenses. They shall 
report for the consideration of the Senate the standard 
to be required from students for Pass and Honours, 
and the relative proportion of marks to be allowed for 
the different subjects. They shall have power to 
suggest, if they think expedient so to 'do, for the 
approval of the Senate, editions or text-books to be 
used by students in connection with the prescribed 
subjects. They shall, from time to time, as may be 
required by the Senate, report the result of the 
Examinations they have held, and submit for con- 
sideration whatever rules they propose should be made 
in respect of the Examinations. They shall also, from 
time to time, inquire into and report upon such 
matters as the Senate or the Standing Committee may 
refer to them, and shall conform to all such directions 
as may be given to them by the Senate or the 
Committee.” 


Duties of Medical Fellows. 

“The Medical Fellows, with such other persons as 
the Senate may appoint, shall constitute a Board of 
Examiners, and shall be bound to conduct the Medical 
Examinations of the University without further pay- 
ment, save for expenses.” 

The Examiners, including the Medical Examiners, 
form, with the Fellows and Junior Fellows, Boards of j n >ic4i;’ 
Examiners to conduct the various Examinations of the MaW 
University, and, as regards the conduct of the Examina- Exam 
tions, all the members of each Board of Examiners are 
on an equality. 

The sole duty’ of the Assistant Examiners is to 
examine the answering of the Fass candidates at Matri- 
dilation and at First University Examinations. 

The Return sent herewith shows the remuneration 
and the period of office of the Fellows, Medical Fel- Qg^.V 
lows, Examiners, Medical Examiners, and Assistant y e !lo*>,-‘- 
Examiners, together with the institutions with which 
they are connected, except in the case of Assistant 
Examiners, in the appointment of whom the institu- 
tions with which they are connected are not taken into 
consideration. Appiiitrf 

In the appointment of Medical Fellows and of jiaius;. 
Examiners the Senate has had special regard to tbeFeJK;; 
'Catholic University Medical School as a Teaching 
Institution not endowed by tho State. 

VI. The Annual Revenue and Expenditure of the 
University for each of the last ten years. 

The Return sent herewith gives the annual revenue 
and expenditure of the University for each of the lass 
ten years arranged in the form in which it is sub- 
mitted annually to the Auditor-General. This is, 
practically, the form requested. 
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YTI The origin and present position of the Tension 
' J«nd the Equipment Fund, the Stewart Trust Fund. 

Tlie Pension Fund was instituted in 1887 to provide 
tensions for the Secretaries, the Office Staff, including 
the Curator, and the servants of the University. Act- 
ine on the advice of an actuary, the Senate purchased 
a sum of £12,000 Consols to constitute the Pension 
Fund The only pension that has since become pay- 
able has been a pension of 7s. 6 d. per week for a 
short time to the late housekeeper [since deceased], and 
JL nr ieinal sum, with the accumulated dividends, now 
amounts to £16,894 8s. Consols. 

Tn 1886 on representation from the Senate, the 
Government advanced a sum of £5,000 towards the 
eouipment and furnishing of the University. Museums, 
Laboratories, Library, &c., on condition that the Senate 
would expend, out of the University savings, a like 
sum for this purpose. The sum of £10,000 so made 
available constituted the Equipment Fund. The condi- 
tion of the Fund at the end of 1900 is shown by the 
following return : — 


Statement showing the Expenditure of the 
Equipment Fund to the end of the Year 1900, 
including Payments made 29th January, 1901. 


Department. 

Amounts 

Allocated. 

e d . 

Amounts 
j to Credit. 


£ s. d. 

£ t. A. 

£ >. A. 

Biological Laboratory, includ- 
ing Medical Science. Animal 
Physiology, Botany, and 
Zoology. .... 

3,000 0 0 

3.017 12 8 

17 12 8» 

Physical Laboratory, including 
Experimental Physics and 
Engineering, 

2,400 0 0 

2,843 11 9 

56 8 1 

Chemical Laboratory, includ- 
ing Chemistry. Physiological 
Chemistry, Vegetable Physi- 
ology, and Materia Mediea, . 

1,500 0 0 

1,576 12 11 

76 12 11* 

“*“■* ■ ■ • • 

3.500 0 0 

1,774 U 1 

1,725 5 11 


Sundry Expenses, . . . £272 18* 


* Debit balance. 


Original Amount of 
Fund lodged iu 
Bank. January 
8tb, 1887, . . . 10,000 0 0 

Interest to January, 


I Expenditure for Year 
1 1900, . . • • 317 11 5 

Total Expenditure, 8,985 9 5 

To Cush nn 
Deposit, £1,800 0 0 
To Current 
Account, 10 17 11 
| Total Credit Balance, 1310 17 11 
Total, . . £10,796 7 4 


Under a scheme settled by the Court of Chancery, and 
PsjhiissB bearing date December 11, 1883, the Trustees of the 
Sjjrt Trust will of the late Henry Hutchinson Stewart, of Eecles- 
street, Dublin, are directed to pay one-half of the clear 
annual income arising from the residue of the estate 
to Trinity College, Dublin, and the other half to the 
Royal University of Ireland, subject, in each case, 
to certain conditions. These conditions, as far as they 
relate to the income so accruing to the Royal Univer- 
sity of Ireland, are carried out in the regulations for 
the Stewart Scholarships, which are as follows: — 

Dr. Henry Hutchinson Stewart Scholarship in Arts. 

“Under a scheme settled by the Court of Chancery, 
concerning the application of the educational bequests 
of the late Dr. Henry Hutchinson Stewart, a Scholar- 
ship in Arts, of the annual value of £30, tenable for 
three years, will be awarded in connection with the 
Summer Examinations of each year to the candidate 
who will be found to have obtained the highest aggre- 
gate of marks, upon taking into account the marks 
obtained at the Honour Examinations in English and in 
a Modern Language, at the Second University Exami- 
nation in Arts in the year, and at the First University 
Examination in the year immediately preceding, pro- 
vided the candidate has passed each of the Examina- 
tions at which these marks were obtained. 


As this Scholarship is payable out of a special fund Documents, 
over which the Senate have no control, and which is vis. 
liable to fluctuation, the Senate reserve to themselves 
the power of discontinuing the Scholarship, or payment 
of it, any year in which the requisite amount is not 
forthcoming, or of paying to the holder of it such 
quota of the full sum as the amount of the fund at 
the disposal of the Senate will in their judgment admit. 

Dr. Henry Hutchinson Stewart Scholarships in 
Medicine. 

These Scholarships have been founded under an steward 
order of the Court of Chancery, regulating the admims- Schotobips 
tration of certain educational bequests of the late Dr. 

Henry Hutchinson Stewart, and the Senate have 
adopted the following regulations with regard to them : 

1. One Scholarship is of the annual value of £10, 
tenable for three years, for competition in the subjects 
of the Second Examination in Medicine. In order to 
be eligible, Candidates must present themselves after 
the lapse of not more than one academical year from 
the time of passing the First Examination in Medicine. 

2. One Scholarship is of the annual value of £50, 
tenable for three years, for competition among medical 
graduates of not more than two years’ standing, for 
proficiency in the knowledge of 'Mental Diseases. 

The subjects of the Examination for this latter 
Scholarship will include Psychological Medicine ; 
diseases of the nervous system ; the Anatomy, Physio- 
logy, and Pathology of the brain, cord, and nerves. 

Candidates must prepare, identify, and describe mac- 
roscopic and microscopic specimens. There will also 
be a Clinical Examination, when candidates shall sub- 
mit to the Examiners written reports on the cases 
presented. The Examination will occupy at least 
three days. . 

Printed forms of application for admission to this 
Examination may be had from “ The Secretaries, The 
Royal University of Ireland, Dublin.” 

Each Candidate must send to the Secretaries a 
printed form of application for admission, accurately 
f illed up and signed by the Candidate, at least one 
month before the Examination, together with the 
prescribed fee of £2. . 

Each Medical Scholar selected for proficiency in the 
subject of the treatment of Mental Diseases, must, as 
the condition of holding such .Scholarship, proceed 
(within six months from the date of his election to 
such Scholarship) to some recognised institution for the 
treatment of Mental Diseases, to be approved by the 
Senate, and there continue as either an out-door or 
resident pupil for a period of not less than six 

m °Th?portion of the Fund assigned to Medicine has Pr^ontstate 
considerably increased, in consequence of the paucity Fund . 
of candidates for the Mental Diseases Scholarships. 

It now amounts to £924- 6s. 5d. — subject to the pay- 
ment of future instalments amounting to £120. The 
portion assigned to Arts amounts to £99 6s. 7a. 
subject to pavment of future instalments amounting 
to £90. 

VIII. The money expended in Buildings and Equip- 
ment- by the University since its foundation. 

In the early years the work of the University was 
carried on in offices provided by the Government, for 
the first few months in the Castle, Dublin, and after- 
wards in Upper Merrion-street, Dublin. In 1883 the 
Exhibition Buildings, Earlsfort-terraee, Dublin, were 
purchased for the purposes of the University by the 
Government, by whom necessary alterations were 
made, new buildings, including Laboratories, 
added, and furniture supplied. The cost of up-keep of 
the building is borne by the Government, that of the 
furniture and of the Scientific Equipment of the Labo- 
ratories by the Senate. 

We remain, 

Sir, 

Faithfully yours, 

J. 0. Meredith, ■* 

J. M'Grath, 

Secretaries. 

J. D. Daly, Esq., m.a., 

Secretary, 

Royal Commission on University ; 

Education in Ireland. 
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Dooumshts, 

m 


Documents referred to in the foregoing Letter. 


(i.) 


Board of Examiners of the Royal University of Ireland, 1901. 


[The Fellows are denoted by the letter F. ; the Medical Fellows by the letters M.F . ; the Junior Fellows 
by the letters J.F. ; and the Examiners by the letter E. 


F . — Rev. Henry Browne, m.a., 

F . — Thomas W. Dougan, m.a., 

J.F . — Robert M. Henry, m.a., 

F . — Charles H. Keene, at. A., 

F. — James MacMaster, m.a., D.nit., 
F . — Philip Sandford, m.a., 

F. — Patrick Semple, m.a., 


IN CLASSICS. 

Inslitutions in which the 
Fellows, &e., teach. 
University College, Dublin. 
Queen’s College, Belfast. 

Queen’s College, Cork. 

Magee College, Londonderry. 
Queen’s College, Galway. 
University College, Dublin. 


F .— William F. T. Butler, M.A., 
F . — Edouard Cadic, 

J.F . — Mary Ryan, m.a., 

F . — Valentine Steinberger, m.a., 
E. — Rev. T. Wheeler, 


IN MODERN LANGUAGES. 

Queen’s College, Cork. 
University College, Dublin. 

Queen’s College, Galway. 
University College, Dublin. 


IN CELTIC. 

F. — Rev. Edmund Hogan, D.nit., University College, Dublin. 

E . — Douglas Hyde, ll.d. , 

IN HEBREW. 

E. — Rev. Robert H. F. Dickey, m.a., d.d., Magee College, Londonderry. 


IN ENGLISH. 

F . — John W. Bacon, M.A., University College, Dublin. 

F .— Frederick S. Boas, m.a., Queen’s College, Belfast. 

F. — Rev. George O’Neill, m.a., University College, Dublin. 

F.— George F. Savage-Armstrong, m.a., D.nit., Queen’s College, Cork. 

E - — Wilbrahani F. J. Trench, m.a., Queen’s College, Galway. 

IN HISTORY. 

E. — William J. Carbery, m.a., University College, Dublin. 

E. — Rev. Robert J. Semple, m.a., 


IN MENTAL AND MORAL SCIENCE. 


F. — Rev. Joseph Darlington, m.a., 
F . — William Magennis, ala., 

J.F. —Rev. Robert Magill, m.a., 

F . — John Park, m.a., D.nit., 

E. — Rev. George Woodburn, m.a., 


University College, Dublin. 
University College, Dublin. 

Queen’s College, Belfast. 
Magee College, Londonderry. 


IN POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

F. — Rev. Thomas A. Finlay, m.a., University College, Dublin. 

E. — William Graham, m.a., Queen’s College, Belfast. 


F. — Alfred C. Dixon, m.a., 

F. — James J. Gibney, m.a., 

E. — William A. Houston, m.a., 

F. — Henry C. McWeeney, m.a., 
F. — John Purser, ala., d.sc., 


IN MATHEMATICS. 

Queen’s College, Galway. 
University College, Dublin. 

University College, Dublin. 
Queen’s College, Belfast. 


E. — William Bergin, m.a., 

F. — Arthur W. Conway, m.a., 
J.F . — John Henry, m.a., b.e., 

F. — John A. M’delland, m.a., 
F. — William B. Morton, m.a., 


Queen’s College, Cork. 
University College, Dublin. 

University College, Dublin. 
Queen’s College, Belfast. 
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IN CHEMISTRY. 

Institutions in which the 
Fellows, 4c., teach. 

yjp,. Frederick G. Donnan, m.a., 

Edmund A. Letts, d.sc., Queen’s College, Belfast. 

j?] Hugh Ryan, m.a., d.sc., University College, Dublin. 

IN THE NATURAL SCIENCES. 

E. Alex. J. M. Blaney, m.a., m.b., B.ch., b.a.o., University College, Dublin. 

F. — Robert 0. Cunningham, m.d., Queen’s College, Belfast. 

E . — Marcus Hartog, m.a., d.sc., Queen’s CoRege, Cork. 

J 1 .— George Sigerson, m.d., University College, Dublin. 


IN GEOLOGY. 

E . — Richard J. Anderson, m.a., m.d., Queen’s College, Galway. 

IN ENGINEERING. 

.E.— Maurice E. FitzGerald, b.a., Queen’s College, Belfast. 

J?. — Alexander Jack, m.a., d.sc., Queen’s College, Cork. 

IN MUSIC. 

.1 . — Thomas R. G. Joze, mus.d., 

_E.— Joseph Smith, mus.d., 


IN LAW. 

E . — James S. Baxter, b.a., ll.b., Queen’s College, Belfast. 

E . — Charles F. Doyle, M.A., 


. DIPLOMA IN TEACHING. 

Rev. M. Maher, d.lxt. 

Alfred Purser. 

H. L. Withers. 


M.F . — Ambrose Birmingham, m.d., 
M.F . — Joseph P. Pye, d.sc., m.d., 
ALF . — Johnson Symington, M.d., 


IN ANATOMY. 


Catholic University School of Medicine, Dublin. 
Queen’s College, Galway. 

Queen’s College, Belfast. 


IN PHYSIOLOGY. 

M.F.— John J. Charles, m.a., m.d., . Queen’s College, Cork. 

M.F . — Denis J. Coffey, m.a., m.b., B.ch., B.AO., Catholic University School of Medicine, Dublin. 

E. — William H. Thompson, m.d., such., Queen’s College, Belfast. 


IN MEDICINE. 

E . — James A. Lindsay, m.a., m.d., Queen’s College, Belfast. 

M.F . — John I. Lynham, m.d., M.ch., M.A.O., Queen’s College, Galway. 

E — Joseph F. O’Carroll, m.d., 


Documents, 
VII. • 


IN SURGERY. 

M.F. — Patrick J. Hayes, m.d., M.ch., Catholic University School of Medicine, Dublin. 

M.F . — Sir Thornley Stoker, m.d., m.cIi., 

IN OPHTHALMIC SURGERY. 

E . — Arthur W. Sandford, m.d., M.ch., Queen’s College, Cork. 

E . — Louis Werner, m.b., Catholic University School of Medicine, Dublin. 


IN MIDWIFERY. 

E — John W. Byers, M.A., m.d., M.A.O., Queen’s College, Belfast. 

E, — Alfred J. Smith, m.b., M.ch., m. a. o. , Catholic University School of Medicine, Dublin. 

IN MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE AND SANITARY SCIENCE. 

E. — Charles Y. Pearson, M.D., M.ch., Queen’s College, Cork. 

E. — Antony Roche, m.r.c.e.1., Catholic University School of Medicine, Dublin. 


IN MATERIA MEDICA. 

E — Martin Dempsey, m.d., Catholic University School of Medicine, Dublin. 

E .— William Whitla, m.a., m.d., Queen’s College, Belfast. 


* IN PATHOLOGY. 

E. — Edmond J. M'Weeney, m.a., m.d., Catholic University School of Medicine, Dublin. 

E — James Lorrain Smith, m.d., Queen’s College, Belfast. 


IN SANITARY SCIENCE. 
E — Sir Charles A. Cameron, c.b., m.d., 

IN MENTAL DISEASES. 

E — Conolly Norman, f.r.c.8., 
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Documents, 

VII. 


( 2 .) 

List of Fellows of the Royal University of Ireland. 


IN THE FACULTY OF ARTS. 


k™. 

Subject. 

College. 

Remunera- 

Tenure of Office. 

Thomas W. Dougnn, it. A., ... 

Classics, ... ... 

Queen’s College, Belfast, ... 

£ 

88 

Fort™ vara f„ nl iM, Apa , t 

Frederick S. Boas, m.a 

English, 

do., 

88 

From 2Gth July, 1901, to 180, 





April, 1905, residue of 1st* 

John Park, M.A., ... 

Mental and Moral Science, 

do., ... | 

88 

F 1900 e 5 ’ Cara fr ° m 18lh Apri1 ’ 

John Furssr, jla., d.bc., ... 

Mathematics, ... 

do., 

88 

do 

William B. Morton, m.a., ... 

Natural Philosophy, 

do.. 

88 

do. 

Edmund A. Letts, d.sc., ... 

Chemistry, 

do.. 

118 

do. 

Robert 0. Cunningham, 

Natural Sciences, ... 

do., 

118 

do. 

Charles H. Keene, m.a., 

Classics, ... ... 

Queen’s College, Cork, 

78 

do. 

Geo. F. Snvnge-Armstrong, 

English, ... ... 

do.. 

78 

do. 

William F. T. Butler, M.A 

Modern Languages, 

do., 

188 

do. 

Philip Sandford, m.a., 

Classics, ... 

Queen’s College, Galway, ... 

70 

do. 

Valentine Steinherger, m.a., 

Modern Languages, 

do., 

180 

do. 

Alfred C. Dixon, m.a., 

Mathematics, ... ... 

do.. 

70 

do. 

Rev. Henry Browne, H.A., ... 

Classics, .... 

University College, Dublin, 

400 

do. 

Patrick Semple, m.a., ... 

Do., 

do., 

400 

From 21st February, 1901, to 

Edouard Cadic, 

Modern Languages, 

do., 

400 

18th April, 1905. 

For five years from 18th April, 

Rev. Edmund Bogan, s.lit. , 

Celtic, 

do., 

400 

do. 

John W. Bacon, m.a 

English, 

do., 

400 

From 18th January, 1901, to 

Rev. George O’Neill, m.a 

Do.. 

do., 

400 

18th April, 1905. 

Rev. Joseph Darlington, M.A., 

Mental and Moral Science, 

do., 

400 

16th April, 1905. 

For five years from 18th April, 

William Magennis, m.a., 

Do., 

do., 

400 

do. 

Rev. Thomas A. Finlay, m.a., 

Political Economy, 

do., 

400 

do. 

James J. Gibney, sr.A., 

Mathematics, ... 

do., 

400 

do. 

Henry C. McWeeney, m.a., ... 

Do., 

do., 

400 

do. 

Arthur W. Conway, m.a., ... 

Natural Philosopliv, 

do., 

400 


John A. 51‘Clelland, m.a. , ... 

Do., 

do., 

400 

18th April, 1905. 

Hugh Ryan, sr.A,, d.sc., ... 

Chemistry, ... 

do., 

400 

18th April, 1005. 

For five years from 18th April, 

George Sigerson, M.D., 

Natural Sciences, 

dol, 

400 

do. 

James MacMaster, M.A., ■ ... 

Classics, 

Magee College, Londonderry, 

400 

do. 


IN THE FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 


Johnson Symington, M.D., ... 

Anatomy, ... ... 

Queen's College, Belfast, ... 

150 

For three years from 18th April, 

John J. Charles, m.d., 

Physiology, 

Queen’s College, Cork, 

160 

do. 

Joseph P. Pyc, d.sc., m.d., ... 

Anatomy, ... , M 

Queen’s College, Galway, ... 

160 

do. 

John I. Lynham, H.D., 

Medicine, ... ... 

do., 

160 

do. 

Ambrose Birmingham, m.d., 

Anatomy, 

Catholic University School 

160 

do. 

Denis J. Coffey, m.a,, m.b., ... 

Physiology, ... 

of Medicine. 

do., 

160 

do. 

Patrick J. Hayes, M.D., m.ch., 

Surgery, 

do., 

160 

do. 

Sir Thomley Stoker, m.d., m.ch. 

Do., 

- 

160 

da 


■■■*: 

■| . 
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(3.) 

List of Examinees (who are not. Fellows, Medical Fellows, or Junior Fellows) of the documents. 

Royal University of Ireland. Hi 


Name. 

Subject 

College. 

Remunera- 

tion. 

Tenure of Office. 

” 



£ 


William Graham, m.a., 

Political F.conomy, 

Queen’s College, Belfast, 

40 


Maurice F. FitzGerald, b.a.. 

Engineering, ... 

do., ... 

50 


James S. Baxter, B.A., IX.D., 

Law, 

do., 

50 


William Bergin, m.a. , 

Natural Philosophy, 

Queen's College, Cork, 

78 


Marcus Hartog, d. sc., 

Natural Science, 

do., ... 

100 


Alexander Jack, d.sc., 

Engineering, ... ... 

do., 

50 


Richard J. Anderson, M.A., 

Geology, 

Queen’s College, Galway, ... 

60 


Wilbraham F. J. Trench, M.A., 

English, 

do., 

CO 



His ton - , 

University College, Dublin, 

60 







Alex. J. M. Blaney, M.A., m.b., 

Natural Science, 

do., 


one year. 

Rev. Thomas Wheeler, 

Spanish, 

do., ... : 

10 


Rev. R. H. F. Dickey, m.a.. 

Hebrew, 

Magee College, Londonderry, 

25 


Rev. G. Woodbnrn, m.a., ... 

Mental and Moral Science, 

do., 

76 


Douglas Hyde, ll.d. , 

Celtic, ... 

- 

25 


Rev. Robert J. Semple, m.a., 

History, ... 


60 


Joseph Smith, Mus.D., 

Music, _ 


25 


Thomas R. G. Joz 6, Mus.D., 

Do., 

- 

25 


Charles F. Doyle, M.A. , 

Law, 


60 


William A. Houston, m.a 

Mathematics, ... 


100 

J 


IN THE FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 


William H. Thompson, m.d.. 

Physiology, 

Queen's College, Belfast, ... 

100 



James A. Lindsay, U.D., ... 

Medicine, 

do., 

100 



John W. Byera, m.d 

Midwifery, ._ ... 

do., 

100 



William Whitla,' m.d. , 

Materia Medica, 

do., 

76 



J. Lorrain Smith, M.D 

Pathology, 

do., ... 

100 



Arthur W. Sandford, m.d. , ... 

Ophthalmology, 

Queen's College, Cork, 

60 



Charles Y. Pearson, m.d 

Medical Jurisprudence and 

do. , 

75 




Sanitary Science. 

Catholic University School 
of Medicine, Dublin. 

100 



Alfred J. Smith, m.b. , ... 

Midwifery, 


one year. 

Aulony Roche, m.r.c.f.1., ... 

Medical Jurisprudence and 

do., 




Sanitary Science. 


100 



Edmond J. M‘Weenev, m.a., 

Pathology, 

do., 



Louis Werner, m.b., 

Ophthalmology, 

do., 

60 



Martin J. Dempsey, m.d 

Materia Medica, 

do., 

76 



Joseph F. O'Carroll, m.d 

Do., 


150 



Sir Charles A. Cameron, m.d.. 

Sanitary Science, 

- 

20 



Conolly Norman, 

Mental Diseases, 

- 

£6 6s. 




(4.) 

Special Examiners for 1900. 


JUNIOR FELLOWSHIP. 

Morgan W. Crofton, f.r.s., £26. Charles J. Joly, F.B.8., £25. 

DIPLOMA IN TEACHING. 
Rev. M. Maher, d.ut., £21. Alfred Purser, £21. 


Joseph Larmor, f.b.6 , £25. 


H. L. Withers, £21. 

2 0 
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Male Students. 



Women Students. 
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Documents, 


(2-) 

Summary of Annual Receipts and Expenditure of the Royal University of Ireland to Maroh 3] j 
(S ee evidence of Sir James Meredith and Dr. M'Grath, q. 73.) 


RECEIPTS. 

Exclusive of Interest on Pension Fund. 


— 

1881-94. 

1894-5.“ 

1895-8. 

1896-7. 

1897-8. 

1898-9. 

1899-1900. 

1900-1901. J 

Toti. 


£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. 

d. 

£ *. d. 

£ J. d. 

£ .J 


Endowment, .... 

219,437 10 0 

20,562 10 0 

20,000 0 0 

20,000 0 0 

20,000 0 

0 

20,000 0 0 

20,000 0 0 

0 o ; 391,0.-0 | 5 


37,119 9 G 

8,640 7 6 

3,768 17 0 

3,843 2 6 

4,032 11 

G 

4,035 9 0 

4,085 18 0 

3,880 18 6 | 64.406 U 

Interest, Ao 

11,648 5 0 

1,518 7 4 

1,605 13 10 

1,571 19 7 

1,742 19 

0 

1,826 16 11 

1,867 15 1 

1,884 14 7 

23,463 12 1 


298.105 1 C 

25,721 4 10 

25874 10 10 

25,415 2 1 

25,775 11 3 

25,862 5 11 

25,953 13 1 

25,765 13 1 

HMs; 

EXPENDITURE. 

ADMINISTRATION. 











Office Salaries and Allowances, . 

36,897 15 1 

3,765 14 2 

3,810 4 4 

3.80S 9 7 

3,816 2 

G 

3,869 5 0 

4,002 16 8 

3,722 11 5 

63,59! I!; 

Travelling Expensesof Senate, Ac., 

6,273 10 6 

375 6 5 

326 12 8 

314 14 5 

305 9 

0 

239 7 10 

268 12 11 

267 15 5 

will 

Stationery, Printing. Ac., . 

5,973 8 1 

555 3 0 

513 1 8 

663 13 8 

511 19 

8 

404 19 1 

305 5 0 

349 3 9 

9JI5E1! 

Office Incidental Expenses, 

3,321 17 11 

536 1 6 

854 17 1 

491 4 2 

445 0 

1 

539 10 0 

434 14 9 

578 19 4 

6,762 5 i 


62,466 11 9 

6.232 6 1 

5,004 15 9 

6,278 0 10 

5,078 11 

3 

6,053 2 5 

5,011 9 4 

4,918 9 11 

82,013 I 4 

EXAMINATIONS. 











Salaries of Fellows, 

78,913 14 10 

8,437 10 0 

8,195 10 0 

8,327 0 0 

8,448 16 

0 

8,774 0 0 

8,671 0 0 

8,199 7 11 

33,269 Is i 


30,423 17 4 

2,665 19 0 

2,586 15 0 

2,416 10 0 

2,477 0 

0 

2,352 10 0 

2,477 11 0 

2,765 11 0 

48.155 li 1 

(other than FellowB). 
Remuneration of Centre Superin- 

6871 9 0 

551 5 0 

532 10 0 

568 10 0 

600 5 

0 

678 5 0 

603 0 0 

536 5 0 

10,801 S ! 

Travelling Expenses of Exami- 
ners and Superintendents. 

13,506 8 11 

1,139 9 11 

1,230 13 1 

1,2-12 13 3 

1,313 14 

9 

1,323 19 8 

1,355 S 2 

1,408 5 1 

tm s» 

204 3 7 

22 8 2 

13 16 9 

31 6 0 

31 0 

11 

45 13 8 

29 9 3 

37 11 6 

415 03 

Superintendents. 

Pay of Attendants at Examination 

872 10 6 

63 8 0 

65 11 6 

71 11 0 

70 17 

0 

05 2 0 

72 6 0 

68 13 0 

tffllSS 

Miscellaneous Expenses, . 

3,367 4 8 

384 6 11 

377 15 0 

156 16 11 

004 13 

0 

509 10 5 

423 16 1 

450 4 4 

ItfiM 


134,219 8 10 

13,254 0 0 

13,002 11 4 

12,811 6 2 

13,506 6 

8 

13,619 0 9 

13,635 11 0 

13,766 0 10 

227® i ; 

Rewards. 











Exhibitions, .... 

25,462 17 6 

2,366 0 0 

2,339 0 0 

2,384 0 0 

2,452 0 

0 

2,472 0 0 

2,137 0 0 

2,534 0 0 

42,436 f 

Special Money Frizes and Medals, 

1,307 5 0 

93 0 0 

176 2 6 

62 15 7 

205 10 

0 

11 2 0 

72 5 0 

161 8 6 

2.0B : 

Scholarships, .... 

8,276 4 9 

752 0 0 

780 0 0 

624 0 0 

920 0 

0 

1,030 0 0 

870 0 0 

760 0 0 

HOB i ! 

Student-hips, .... 

8,013 18 1 

1,100 0 0 

800 0 0 

1,000 0 0 

1,000 0 

0 

970 0 0 

970 0 0 

1,000 0 0 

14553 !• 

Junior Fellowships. . 

- 

200 0 0 

700 0 0 

1,200 0 0 

1,350 0 

0 

1,600 0 0 

1,450 0 0 

1,257 12 2 

7® 


43,050 5 4 

4.511 0 0 

4,795 2 6 

5,270 15 7 

5,927 10 0 

5,983 2 0 

6,799 5 0 

5,713 0 8 

61,050 1 • 


229,736 5 11 

22,997 5 1 

22,802 9 7 

23,363 2 7 

24,512 7 11 

24,635 6 2 

24,446 6 4 

|24,397 U 5 

395,9101! - 


• The receipt* in 1894-5 included an exceptional item— arrears of refund of Income Tax. 


Table showing Excess of Receipts over Expenditure 

IN EACH YEAH. 


1894- 5, 

1895- 6, 
1596-7, 

1897- 8, 

1898- 9, 


298,106 4 6 
25,721 4 10 
25,274 10 10 
25,416 2 1 
25,775 11 3 
25,862 6 11 
25,953 13 1 


23,363 2 7 
24,512 7 11 
24,685 5 2 


2,723 19 9 
2,472 1 3 
2,051 19 6 


.1,177 0 9 
1,507 7 9 
1,308 1 8 


Application of Surplus. 


Surplus as shown, .... 
Paid for Pathological and Surgical 
Museum, .... 
Contribution to Equipment Fund, 


March 31, 1901. Balance in hands. 
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Purchase of £10.000 Dublin Cor- 
poration Stock. 

Purchase o£ £2,500 India 3 per 
oent. Stock, 


32,420 12 6 
10,71112 0 


£H 


DOCUMENTS. 


XI. 

■ opy of “Declaration of the Catholic Laity of Ireland, on the subject of Dooo x 1 ^ NTS ' 
University Education in that country, lately laid before the Prime Minister,” 
and ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, 30th March, 1870. 

(See the evidence of the Most Rev. Dr. O’Dwyer, q. 320, p. 14 j also the evidence of the Right Hon. 

O’Conok Don, q. 1819, p. 107.) . 


DECLARATION. 

"We, the undersigned Roman Catholic laymen, deem it our duty to express as follows our opinions on 
University Education in Ireland. 

“1. That it is the constitutional right of all British subjects to adopt whatever system of Collegiate or 
University Education they prefer. 

“2. That perfect religious equality involves equality in all educational advantages afforded by the State. 

“3. That a large number o,f Irishmen are at present precluded from the enjoyment of University Education, 
honours, and emoluments, on account of conscientious religious opinions regarding the existing systems of 
education. 


“4. That we, therefore, demand such a change in the system of Collegiate and University Education as 
will place those who entertain these conscientious objections on a footing of equality with the rest of their 
fellow-countrymen as regards Colleges, University honours and emoluments, University Examinations, govern- 
ment, and representation.” 


The Earl of Fingall. 

The Earl of Granard, L.L. 

The Earl of Kenmure. 

The Earl of Dunraven, L.L. 
Viscount Southwell. 

Viscount Castlerosse, L.L., M.P. 
Lord Louth, D.L. 

Lord Yaux of Harrow den. 

Lord Ffrench, D.L. 

Lord Bellew, D.L. 


Hamill, Arthur, Q.C., J.P. 

Kelly, diaries, Q.C. 

Lawless, Edmond, Q.C. 

Monahan, Janies H., A.M., Q.C. 
Murphy, John B., Q.C. 

O'Donnell, Mathew, Q.C. 
O'Shaughnessy, Michael, Q.C. 
O’Hagan, John, Q.O., J.P. 

Palles, Christopher, Q.C. 

Waters, George, Q.C. 


The Right Hon. Riehard More O'Ferrall, D.L. 

The Right Hon. W. H. F. Cogan, M.P., D.L. 

The Right Hon. William Monsell, M.P., V.L. 

The Hon. George Plunkett. 

The Hon. William Browne. 

The Hon. Thomas Preston, D.L. 

The Hon. George CJh. Mostyn, D.L. 

The Hon. Montague H. Mostyn. 

Sir Reginald A. Barnewall, Bart. 

Sir John Esmonde, Bart., M.P., D.L. 

Sir Rowland Blennerliassett, Bart., M.P. 

Sir John Bradstreet, Bart. 

Sir James Power, Bart., D.L. 

Sir Patrick O'Brien, Bart., M.P., D.L. 

Sir John Ennis, Bari'., D.L. 

Sir William Carroll, M.D. Ex-Lord Mayor of Dublin. 
The O'Conor Don, M.P., D.L. 

The O'Donoghue, M.P. 

John Bradr, M.P. 

Bryan, George L., M.P., D.L. 

Callan, Philip, M.P. 

Corbally, M. E., M.P., V.L. 

Darcy, M. P., M.P. 

Dease, Edmond Gerald, M.P. 

Dease, M. O'Reillv, M.P. 

Delahunty, James, - M.P. 

Devereux. Richard Joseph, M.P. 

De la Poer, Edmond, M.P., D.L. 

Digby, Kenelm T., M.P. 

Downing, M'Carthy, M.P. 

Ennis, John James M.P. 

Fagan, William, M.P. 

Cavin, Major George O'Halloran, M.P. 

Heron, Denis Caulfield, LL.D., Q.C., M.P. 
pasture, John Francis, M.P. 
w?«l ws ’ Henr D M.P., Q.C. 

M Mahoa, Patrick, M.P. 
ilEvoy, Edward, M.P. 
aloore, George Henrv, M.P., D.L. 

Munster, Henry, M.P. 

Murphy, N. D., M.P., D.L. 

Denis M., M.P., A.M., LL.D. 

^Beilly, Myles, M.P., LL.D. D.L. 

£ower John Talbot, M.P., D.L. 

Sherlock. David, Q.O., M.P. 

Synan, Edward, M.P. 

Foley, Romney, Q.C. 


Barron, Pierce Marcus, J.P., Waterford City and 
County, and D.L., City of Dublin. 

Bianconi, Charles, D.L., J.P., Longfielil, Cashel. 
Blake, Theobald, D.L., Vermont, County of Gahvay. 
Blake, V. O’Conor, D.L., Mayo. 

Burke, Edmond, D.L., J.P., Cork. 

Burke, Edward, D.L., J.P., Cork. 

Caddell, Robert O’Ferrall, D.L., Harbourstown, Bal- 
briggan. 

Cheevers, Michael J., D.L., Ballinamore Bridge, 
Galway. 

Dease, James A., V.L., D.L, J.P., Cavan County. 
Devereux, John Thomas, D.L., Rocklands, Wexford. 
Ferrall, Henry Taaffe, D.L., J.P., Merrion-square. 
Gould, Edmond J., D.L., J.P., County of Cork. 
Grace, Oliver D. J., Vice-Lieutenant of Roscommon 
County. 

Hickey, William Creagh, D.L. 

Johnston, James, D.L., Carrickbeeda, Dundalk. 
Joyce, Pierce, J.P., D.L., Merview, Galway. 
Kearney, P. J-, D.L., Miltown House, Clonmellon. 
Kelly, John, D.L., Bunbally. 

Lalor, Edmond J. Power, 'D.L. 

Langdale, diaries, D.L., J.P., High Sheriff, County 
Monaghan. 

T-antenn, James, D.L., A.M., T.C.D., Castle Fogarty, 
Thurles. 

Lynch, Charles, J.P., D.L., Ballycurren Castile, 
Tuam. 

Lyons, Henry, D.L, Limerick. 

Lynch, John W., D.L., Borough of Galway, Galway. 
Lynch, J. Wilson, D.L, Higli Sheriff, County of 
‘Galway. 

Lynch, P. 0., D.L., Clough er House. 

Lynch Staunton, George, Clydogh, Headford. 
Maguire, Edward, D.L. (Leitrim), J.P., Counties of 
Cavan and Fermanagh. 

Maher, Matthias A., J.P., D.L, Ballinkeele, Ennis- 
corihy, Wexford. 

Murphy, John Nicholas, D.L, Cork. 

Murray, Maurice, D.L., J,P., Cork. 

0‘Beime, Hugh, D.L, Jamestown, Leitrim. 
O’Connell, Daniel, D.L., Derrynane, Cahirciveen, Kil- 
larney. 

O’Conor, diaries M., D.L., J.P., Mount Druid, 
County of Roscommon. 

O’Conor, P. Hugh, D.L., Castlerea. 

O’Reillv, Joseph, R., D.L, Longford. 

O’Rorke, Ambrose, J.P., D.L., County of Antrim. 
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kennedy. _ ,, 

Taafie, Myles, D.L., Smamore Castle. 

Thunder, Michael, D.L. , Lngore. 

Waldron, Laurence, D.L., Rutland-square, 'Dublin. 
Whyte, John J., D.L., Loughbrickland, County of 
Down. 

Archbold, Robert, J.P., High Sheriff (Kildare). 
Arthur David Leahy, J.P., Hyde Park, Cork. 

Bailey, Francis R., J.P., 'Cork. , ,, 

Balfc, Captain P., J.P., Castlerea, County of Ros- 
common. _ 

Barden, John, J.P., >ew Ross. 

Barnewall, diaries, J.P., Dublin. 

Barron, William Newell, J.P., 35 Fitzwilham-square. 
Barry, Janies G., J.P., County of Limerick. 

Barrv, James, J.P., Cahirciveen, Killamey. 

Barry J. H., J.'P., Duneraile, Bubtevant. 

Bernard, Edward Morrogh, J.P., Killarney. 

Blake, James S., J.P., Bamster-at-Law, Thomas- 
town, Ballinamona. , _ ,,, 

Blake, Captain Maurice G., J.'P., Tower-hill, BaDy- 

Blake, P, J.P., Loughrea, Galway. 

Blake, Pierce J., J.P., Cummer, Ballyglunm, Corofin. 
Bosanquet, William H. F., J.P., Knockane, Water- 

Boylaii, Thomas, J.P., Hilltown, Drogheda. 

Boylan, George, J.P., Louth. . 

Breen, Patrick, J.P., Castlebndge, County of Lim- 

Brennan, Patrick, J.P., Dximin, County of Louth. 
Brodigan, Francis, J.P., Pilton House, Drogheda. 
Burke° Walter, J.P., Mayo and Galway, Ballindme, 

Burke, ’ William Joseph, J.P., Ower, Headfort, 
County of Galway. 

Burke, John F., J.P., Clonmel. 

Burke, Edward Cassen, J.P., Galway Borough. 

■Byrne, James, J.P., Cork. 

Bvrne, Edmond A., J.P., New Ross, Wexford. 
Campbell, Jdhn, Alderman, J.P., ‘Mountjoy-square, 
■Dublin. 

Cantillon, Charles J., J.P., Cork. 

Caraher, Michael, J.'P., Louth. 

Carroll, F. M., J.P., Moone Abbey, Moone, Atliy. 
■Carty, Thomas, J.P., County of 'Louth. 

Carvill, P. G., J.P. (Down and Armagh). 

Cassidy, John V., A.M., J.P., Kings, Parsonstown. 
Caslcett, F. J., J.P,, Alderman, Clonmel. 

Caulfield, W., A., J.P., County of Wexford. 

Chadwick, John, J,P., Drogheda. 

Oliertser, Finlay, J.P., County of Louth. 

Chichester, Charles Raleigh, Lieut. -Col., J.F., Ros- 
common. „ , „ . ... 

Clarke, James, J.P., County of Galway, 'Craig Abbey, 
Athenry. 

Cody, Patrick, J.P., Callan. 

Oogan, Bernard Owen, J.P., Sligo. 

Coghlan, William Charles, J.P., Drumna-passage, 
County of Waterford. 

Coleman, Bernard, J.P., Ballybarraclc, Dnndallc. 
Colgan, Francis, J.P., County of Kildare. 

Colgan, Mark, J.P., Enfield. 

Comyn, Andrew, J.P., Ballinderry. 

Comyn, Francis L., J.P., 'Counties of Clare, Mayo, 
and Galway, Woodstock, Galway. 

Oonmee, J. N., J.P., Frenohpark. 

Connolly, John, J.P., Templemore Mills, Temple- 

Conolly, Richard, J.P., Green Park, Westmeath. 
Considine, H., J.P. (Limerick and Tipperary). 

Cooke, John William, J.P., Fort William, Bornso- 
leigh, Tipperary. „ 

Corbally, Matthew J., J.'P., Rathkeale, Swords, 
Dublin. 

Corballis, James H., J.P., Ratoath, Meath. 

Costello, Charles, J.P., Ballymore. 

Cowan, Stephen J., J.P., County of Galway. 

Orean, Richard, J.P., Glenview, Clonmel. 

Cruise, Robert Russel, J.P., Drynam House, 
Swords. 

Cullen, Daniel, J.P., Olid Kilkenny. 

Daly, Peter Paul, J.P., Daly’s-grove, County of Gal- 
way. 

Darnel, Robert, J.P., County of Westmeath. 

D’Axcy, Matthew, J.P., A.®., T.C.'D., Oarlingford, 
County of Louth. 

Davies, John, Captain, J.'P., Longford. 

Davies, Edward M., J.P., County of Galway. 


Delaney, Bemaild, W., LL.D., J.P., Caatlewocd, 
Durrow. 

De Vere, Aubrey, J.P., Ourragli Chase, Limerick. 
Devitt, John Thomas, Barrister-at-Law, J.P. ( cij Un!T 
of Limerick. 

Deegan, John, J.P., KillaJoe, Limerick. 

Donelan, Thomas O'Connor, J.P., Sylane, Countr 
of Galway. 

Donovan, Patrick, J.P., Tralee. 

Donovan, Henry, J.P., Chairman, Town Conaus- 
sioners, Tralee. 

Donovan, Nicholas, J.P., Tralee. 

Drake, Columbus, J.P., Roriston, Meath. 

Drake, Alexander Somers, J.P., A.B., T.C.D., Rath 
Vale, Athboy. 

Dunne, Michael, J.P., Ballymanus. 

Eccles, Alexander O’C., J.P., Roscommon. 

Evers, George, J.P., M.D., Longford and Leitrim. 
Eivers, James J., J.P-, Dublin. 

Esiuonde, James, J.P., 34, Landsdowne-road, Dublin. 
Farrell, John Artlnn-, J.P., Moynalty, Kells, County 
of Meath. 

Fay, John, J.P. 

Fetherston, Robert, J.P., Ahaline, County of Lim- 
erick. 

Fitzgerald, Michael, J.P., County of Leitrim. 
Fitzgerald, Wiliam, J.P., Waterford. 

Fitzpatrick, William John, J.P., Kilmacud, County 
of Dublin. 

FitzgeraM, William, J.P., Coimty of Waterford. 
Fitzsimon, 0. O’Connell, J.P., Glencullen, DuWin 
anil Wicklow. ' 

Flauagan, Maurice, J.P., Castlelowck, County of 
Dublin. . ~ , 

Frost, James, J.P., Ballymoms, Cratloe, County 

Gallwey, Thomas H., J.P., Cork. 

Garblan, George H., J.P. . 

Gavin, W., late Colonel! 98th 'Regiment, J.P., Lun- 

Geary, William J., M.D., J.P., 14, Mallow-street, 
Limerick. 

Geoghegan, N., Lieutenant-Colonel, J.P. 

Gernon, James, J.P., Athcarne, Castle Meath. 
Grace, John, J.P., Queen’s County. 

Gradwell, John, J.P., Platten Hall, Drogheda. 
Greene, Henry, J.P., donee. 

Greene, Thomas, J.P., Ennis. . . 

Gregory, Henry O’F., J.P., Longford and Leitrim. 
Greene, John, J.P., 47, Waterl'oo-road, Dublin. 
Greene, Nicholas B., J.P., Cashel, Tipperary. 
Guiry, Jerome, J.P., ClonmeL 
Gun, H. Murray, J.P., Limerick. 

Hackett, Jolrn, J.P., Alderman, Clonmel. 

Hague, John, J.P., Frenohpark. , , 

Hammond, Thomas, J.P., .Sheeps’ House, DrogheJa. 
Hannan, Benjamin, J.P., Killucan, Westmeath. 
Harding, James, J.P. (Cork), Coacliford. 

Harlcin, Alexander, M.D., J.P. AnititToi 

Hassett, Henry, J.P., Woodlawn, Bandon, County 

Hart, Thomas, Solicitor, J.P., Kilkermy. j 
Hilles, James, J.P., Richmond place, Dublin, W 

Hudglm, Henry, J.P, Beaufort, Rathntoi. 

a* * 

I,S,'”S“" J.P, Ralieen, C.»nt, -of ! Sw®* 
Jordan, Myles H. ,1.1', Bnnlmn UasHo, Msyo. 
Kearney, James, J.P, Waterford. 

Kean, Eraneis W, J.P, C^2?fSKcitr. 
Iveily, Patrick, Alderman, J.P., Waterfor tJ 
Keighron, Patrick, J.P., Sligo. Waterford- 

Kennedy, Robert H. J.P., 

Kennedy, Francis, J.P., Toughal, County $ ate rfuiA 
Kenny, * Josepfli, J.P., Tipperar-y and 

J.P, B.A, Kil*.^' 

Ke^rSmelin. A, J.P, Sligo, Boseo««*. “* 
Galway. _ .. 

Kieran, John C., J.P., Louth. 

Laffan, Richard, J.P., Pallas, L'^nck. 

Langan, F. H., J.P., County of Meath. 

Lenflian, Maurice, J.P., M.R.I.A., Limerick. 
Leonard, John, J.P. Cou»<7 rf 

Logan, Nicholas Robert, J.F-> ‘ 

Meath. ~ ,+t, Rill Bo®*' 

Lombard, James Fitzgerald, J.P.j 
C ounty Dublin. 
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t adman, James Meade, J.P., Barrister-at-Law, 
Vrnhill Lodge, Thuries. 

William, J.P., Londonderry. 

Sfc Mom * Sheriff of Oounti of Torn 

'of Galway. 

Sd«S, J.d'., J-P-, Tom Commio- 

ttiiSott, 0 ! Owo», Balynoe, County of <M- 

uSieeuey, Peter Pool, J-P-, A-Berm.n, Duilin. 
MacDonald, Michael, J.P. . 

MacMahon, Eohert, J -P-, Limerick. 

Madden, M. J., J-P- BaUae.d.re. 

Maker. Matthias, J.i. 

Sei Sidiolas, J.P., TurtuUn, Ttarles. 

S"aa, MW J- 1 -. Om*r * <**- , 

Mahonf* Charles George, J.P., «etr Perk, Cmiuty of 
Clare. 

Sony, Thomas M'Donogh, J.P., Killarney. 
lldionr Timothy, J-P-, Ardsulla, Cork. 

Maginis, Roger, J.P., County of Down. 

Maguire, Nathaniel, J.P., ‘Carrick-on-Shannon, Lei- 

Martp, Alexander M., J.P., Can-aghmore, Holly- 
mount. 

Mansfield, George, P.L., J.P., ISaas. 

Mansfield, George, J.P., Naas. 

Maxwell, John, J.P., Longford. 

M'Carthr, Alexander, J.P., Cork. 

M'Dermot, Thomas, J.P., Ballinagare, Frenchpark, 
Roscommon. 

M’Donnell, Francis E. J., Kildare and Meatli. 
M'Dermot, Charles J., J.P., Coolirin, County of 

McDonald, Michael. J.P., Kilmallock. 

M'DonneU, John, J.P. (Clare and Limerick), High 
Sheriff elect of Limerick. 

M'Donnell, Joseph Myles, J.P., Doo Castle, Mayo. 
M'Manus, John, J.P., 'Eidgeworthstown. 

M'Manus, Eugene, J.P., Cavan. 

M'Nally, J.P., Newry. 

M’Teman, Hugh, J.P., Boyle. 

Meade, Michael, J.P., T.C., St. Michaels, Memon. 
Moran, Patrick, J.P., M.D., Strokestown, Roscom- 

Morrngh, James, J.P., Butternut. 

Murphy, Francis, J.P., 'Navan. 

Murhhy, William, J.P., Cashel. . 

Murphy, O'Connell I., J.P., Breemount House, Trim, 
Meath. 

Murray, William, J.P. (Galway), Northampton 
House, Kinrara. 

Nolan, Robert, J.P., Lisnaneane, Elpliin. 

O'Byme, William R., J.P., Carriokmines. 

O'Connor, Gerard, J.P., Tralee. 

O'Connor, Tliomas, J.P., ;Beal Lodge, Ballylongford. 
O'Connor, Peter, J.P., Sligo. 

O'Connell, Morgan John, J.P. (Clare). 

O'Conor, Arthur, J.P., Elpliin House, Frenchpark. 
O'Conor, Roderick J., J.P., Roscommon. 

O’Donnell, John, J.P., Manorhamdlton, County of 
Leitrim. 

O'Donovan, Thomas, J.P., Sligo. 

O'Farrell, M. R., J.P., County of Cork. 

O'Flaherty, Bernard, J.P., Villa, Galway. 

O'Gorman, Purcell, Captain, J.P., A.B., T.C.D., 
Springfield, Kilkenny. _ , , 

O'Gorman, Nicholas S., J.P., 'Bellevue, County of 
Clare. 

O'Hanlon, Daniel, M.D., J.P., Rathkeale, Limerick. 
O'Hara, William, J.P., City of Limerick, London. 
O'Kelly, Peter de Pentony, J.P., 'Newbridge, Kil- 
dare. 

O'Kelly, Cornelius, J.P., Gallagh, Tuam. 

O'Kelly, George L., J.'P., 'Newbridge, Kildare. 
O'Neill, John, J.P., Londonderry. 

O'Reilly, Phili p J.P., High Sheriff, Longford. 
O'Rorke, Hugh, J.P., T.C., Breffni House, Dalkey. 
Ormsby. G. D., J.P., Killucan, Sligo. 

O’Shaughnessy, John Joseph, J.P., Ballinasloe. 
O'Sullivan, John, J.P., Patrick’s Place, Cork. 

Peart, J. H., J.P., County of Kildare. 

Potter, John, J.P., Kilkenny. 

Power, Thomas, J.P., Kilkenny. 

Powell, Edmonld, J.P., Tramore, Waterford. 

Power, James, J.P., Waterford. 

Quin, Hugh, J.P., Cookstown, Tyrone. 

Quinlivan, Lawrence, J.P., Limerick. 

Reade, George, J.P., Birchfield, County of Kilkenny. 


Reid, P. K., J.P., Alderman, Waterford. 

Reilly, Michael, J.P., Ballina. , . .. 

Reynolds, Lawrence, Alderman, J.P. (Longford), 44, 
Lower Gardiner-street. 

Rice, Justice D., J.P., 'Bushmount, Kerry. 

Roehe, Thomas Reddington, J.P., High Sheriff, Gal- 
way, Rye Hill, Galway. 

Rionayne, John, J.P., County of Waterford and 
Youghal. 

Rorke, John, junior, J.P., Meath, Johnstown House, 
Enfield. 

Russell. Charles, J.P., Down, Killougli. 

Ryan, 'Michael, J.P., Bruree Lodge,. County of Lnm- 

Sadlier, Clement, J.P., Carrick-on-Suir. 

Scully, Carbery, J.P., Carrick-on-Suir. 

Scully, Jerome J., J.P., Tipperary, Cashel. 

Scully, Edmond John, Pliilipstown. 

Segrave, Patrick, J.P., Kingstown. 

Sheehy, R. Keating, J.P., Limerick. 

Shee, James John, J.P., Abbeyview. 

Sherlock, Thomas P., J.P., Waterford. 

Shine, Michael, J.P., Limerick. 

Skerrett, William J., J.P., Clare, Burren. 

Saney, Mathew, J.P., Waterford. 

Slevin, Joseph, J.P., F.R.C.S.I., Longford. 

Smith, Philip, J.P., Cootehill, Cavan. 

Smithwick, John, J.P., Kilkenny. 

Smithwiclc, Edward, J.P., Kilkenny. 

Stafford, William, J.P., Piltown. 

Staunton, Henrv, J.P., Seskin, County of Kilkenny. 
■Strange, Peter, J.P., Watierford. 

Strickland, diaries, J.P., Loughglyn House, Castle- 

Sweetman, Laurence, J.P., Bally macas House, Ennis- 
corthy. 

Sweetman, Water, J.P., Kilkenny. 

Sweet-man, Edmond, J.P. 

Sweetman, M. H., J.P., Borris. 

Sweetman, Patrick, J.P., Longtown, Kildare. 
'Stewart, Spencer, J.P. 

Sugrue, John Henry, J.P., Cork. 

Taaffe, Patrick P., J.P., Roscommon. 

Tighe, Robert, J.P., Ballinrobe, Mayo. 

Wall, M. Napoleon, J.P., Glen, dones. 

Walsh, William H., J.P., King’s County. 

Walsh, J., J.P., Carrick-on-Suir. 

Waters, John, J.P., Cork. 

White, John, J.P., Nnnitenan, County of Limerick. 
White, Captain L. Edmond, J.P., Carlow and Wex- 
ford, Newtownbarry, and Ferns. 

White, Helenus, J.P., Limerick, Castleconnell. 

Abraham, George Whitley, A.M., LL.D. (Dublin), 
M.R.I.A., Barrister-at-Law, Avoea-terrace, Black- 
rock. 

Armstrong, Robert-. „ _ _ 

Atkinson, George, A.M., M.B., T.C.'D. 

Atkinson, William, Longford. 

Austin, Peter, Navan. 

■Ball, Richard, Balbriggan. 

Bamewall, Thomas, Bloomsbury, KeUs. 

•Barrett, Lindsay, Donegal. 

Barron, Edward J., Solicitor, Waterford. 

Barry, Edward, Barrister-at-Law, Upper Pembroke- 
street. „ ,, _ , 

Barry, George, Sundays Well, Cork. 

Barry, J. W., Mallow. 

Barry, Edward, T.C., Cork. 

Barry, Michael, Cork. 

Barry, Gerard, Cork. 

Behan, John, Barrister-at-Law, Dublin. 

Bennett, Edward M. 

Birch, P., High-street, Kilkenny. 

Blackall, Jonas, Solicitor, Limerick. 

Blake John A., Commissioner of Fisheries. 

•Bolger, James, T.C., Dublin. 

'Bourke, Myles V., M.D., Limerick. 

Brady, J., M.D., Haxcourt-street, Dublin. 

Brien, Jeremiah, Waterford. 

Brodie, Michael, M.D., Limerick. 

Broughton, C.R., Innisarken, Roundtown, Waterford. 
Browne, John, Knockbane, and Blessmgton-street, 

Burke, James John, Great Brunswick-street, Dublin. 
(Butler, John, T.C., Callan. 

(Byrne, William L., Clonmel. 

Byrne, John, M.B., A.B., M.R.I.A., Dublin. 

Byrne, James, P.L.G., President, Mallow Farmers 
Club. 

Byrne, Charles, Raihdrum. 
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Byrne, James P. 

Cahill, T. H. F., Bnllymurphy, Ennis. 

Oallanan, John, T.C., Kilkenny. 

Caraher, Edward, Sessional Crown Solicitor, Louth. 

Lower Garldiner-street, Dublin. 

Carew, P., Waterford. 

Carr, Daniel Bradford, County of Clare. 

Carroll, Anthony R., Solicitor, Summer Hill, Dublin. 
Carroll, Redmond. Solicitor, Summer Hill, Dublin. 
Carton, Richard D., Dublin. 

Casey, John, Londonderry. 

Casey, Henry, Cork. 

Caulfield, Joseph, Leritstown, Mageney, County of 
Kildare. 

Chadwick, Francis, Drogheda. 

Cleary, John Jospph, T.C., Limerick. 

Clarke, James, M.D., Louth. 

Coghlau, Michael, Ennis. 

Coglan, John. 

Coane, Roger, Donegal. 

Cogan, Bernard, Trim. 

Cogan, Michael Edmond. 

Cogan, Miles Richard. 

Cogan, Owen, High Sheriff of Sligo. 

Cogan, Edward Cooper. 

Cogan, Anthony O'Donel. 

Cogan, Charles Roderick. 

Collins, Michael J., T.C., P.L.G., Cork. 

Colthurst. Darid L., Lieut.-Co!. 20 th Foot. 
Comerford, E. H., M.D., Kilkenny. 

.Comerford, William, P.L.G., Kilkenny. 

Commins, W. K., T.C., Waterford. 

Commins, Patrick, Waterford. 

Condon, James, M.D., Ballyshannon. 

Conmee, Mathew, Barrister-at-Law, Lurgan House, 
Frenehpark. 

Connolly. Pierce, A.M., M.D., T.C.D., Waterford. 
Cooney, Daniel. Shanballard, Clonmel. 

Corbett, Patrick, Mallow. 

Cottrell, William, Kilkenny. 

Counihan, Francis (Munster News), Limerick. 
Cowley, John G., Rath drum. 

Crean, Robert J., M.D., Wexford. 

Cregau, Thomas McMahon, CLE., Limerick. 

Cronin, John, T.C., P.L.G., Limerick. 

Cryan, P., M.iD., Edinburgh, Boyle. 

Cullen, James, Liscarton Castle, Navan. 

Cullen, Edward, Liscarton Castle, Navan. 

Culligan, John, Kilrush. 

Collinan, James, Woodstock. 

Cullinan, Thaddeus, Slianavoe, Ennis. 

Curran. John Adye, Barrister-at-Law, Assessor for 
the. City of Dublin. 

Curran, T. G., Waterford. 

Curtis, Thomas, Coaid Lodge, Clare. 

Cusack, William F., Manager, Hibernian Bank, Kil- 
kenny. 

D’ Alton, 'Edward, Solicitor, Lower Gardiner-street. 
Daunt, W. J. O’N., Kilcascan Castle, County of 
Cork. 


Dease, Captain Gerald. 

Delany, William George, Solicitor, Dublin. 

Delany, George, Dublin. 

Devereux, Richard, jun., 

Wexford. 

Devine, L. Orosbie, New Ross. 

Digby, H. K. 

Dillon, Andrew, M.D., Ballaghaderrin, Castlerea. 
Dillon, P. J., T.O., Ennis. 

Dillon, P. W., M.iD., late Roj-al Navy, Ennis. 

Dillon, John Hawkins. 

Doherty, John, Vice-Chairman, Board of Guardians, 
Derry. 

Doherty, John, Solicitor, Dublin. 

Donelan, Edmond H., Hill view, Galway. 

Donnelly, Thomas, Solicitor, Linden, Rathmines. 
Donnelly, Patrick, Omagh. 

Donaghue, Simon. Drim House, County of Clare. 
Donohoe, J., M.D., Castlerea. 

Downey, William, Waterford. 

Downing, Francis Henry. 

Downing, F. Creagh, Solicitor, Tralee. 

Dudley, John, (Buttevant, County of Cork. 

Duffy, Edward M., T.C., Mount jov-square. 

D ^-n- ie ’ Geor « e v T.O.D., ‘Barrister-at-Law, 

'» uhamstown, County of Dublin. 

Dunn, Jeremiah, T.C., Callan. 

Dwyer, Anthony, Chairman Town Commissioners, 
Thurles. 

Dwyer, John, Middleton Parle, Queenstown. 


Dwyer, Charles, M.D., Elphin, Frenchnark 
Egan, Richard, M.D., Dublin. 

Egan, Thomas John, Dublin. 

Egan, John, Cork. 

Ellard, John, Solicitor, Limerick. 

EHiott, Daniel, Omagh. 

Ellis, Alexander W., Ratlmew, Wicklow. 

Enright, Patrick, Surgeon, Limerick. 

fernf, Sl,erifi ' 

Farrell, Patrick, T.C., Longford. 

Fennessy, Edward, Waterford. 

Fergusson, Robert', Bairister-at-Law, Harcourt 
Finn, John, Thurles. lree - 

Finucane, M., Slianavoe, Ennis. 

Fitzgerald Peter Nugent, Soho House, Westmeath 
Fitzgerald, Peter Nugent Quin, Soho House 
meatli. ! 

Fitzgerald, Edward. “ The Seasons," BaUymoreuste.-- 
Fitzgerald, Edmund, Limerick. 

Fitzgibbon, Robert, Waterford. 

Fitzgibbon, Patrick, M.iD., Clonmel. 

Fitzpatrick, John, Kilkenny. 

Flanagan, Charles, Ballygail Hill, Wicklow. 
Fogarty, Joseph, A.B., T.C.D., Barrister-at-La* 
Foley, William, M.D., Kilrush. 

Foley, R.IM. , Kilrush. 

Foley, Patrick Peter, Kilrush. 

Ford, William John, Dublin. 

Forster, Josiali, Swords House, Dublin. 

Forster, Captain James FiizEustaee, Swords House 
Dublin. 

Fottrell, Georg© D., AJB., T.C.D., South Great 
George’s-street, Dublin. 

Fowler, John, Newtown Park, Waterford. 

Fowler, Thomas, Waterford. 

Freeman, L., T.O., Waterford. 

Frost, John, Solicitor, Ennis. 

Frost, Patrick, Castlebank, 'dare. 

Gallagher, Joseph, T.C., Letterkenny. 

Gargan, Joseph, Kells-. 

Garvey, Denis, T.C., Limerick. 

Gernon, William, A.M., T.C.D., Barrister-at-Iarr. 
Great Doninark-street. 

Gill, James, Manager, National Bank, Clomnel. 
Glynn, Michael, Kilrush. 

Gould, Michael, Alderman, Cork. 

Goulding, Hyacinth J. C., A.B., T.C.D., Barrister- 
at-Law. 

Gavan, Francis, Skerries. 

Grant, James F., M.D., Dublin. 

Griffin, Richard, M.D. , Blackrock, County of Dublin. 
Gunn, Michael R., Ranelagh, Dublin. 

Gunn, John, Ro-yal Terrace, Kingstown. 

Hacketb, O'Connell, Clonmel. 

Haekett, William L., Barrister-at-Law. 

Halforty, John, Londonderry. 

Halferty, John, jun., Londonderry. 

Hall, Ambrose, T.C., Limerick. 

Hamilton, Theobald, Alderman. 

Hammond, Arthur, Sheep House, Drogheda. 
Hammond, Nicholas, Malahide. 

Hanley, John, Clerk of tho Union, Mallow. 
Hanley, Bernard, Longford. 

Hardiman, John, Clerk of the Peace, Limerick. 
Harding, John, Barrister-at-Law, Cork. 

Hare, John, Mullauh, Longford 
Harris, James, T.U., Limerick. 

Hart, Charles H., Solicitor, St. Oolumba’s, Killiney 
Hastings, Stephen, T.C., Limerick. 

Hayden, Thomas, M.D. 

Hayden, John, Town and Harbour Commissioner, 
Wicklow. 

Hayes, Tlromas, Cork. 

Hayes, John, T.C., Limerick. 

Hayes,' Richard, T.C. , Thurles. 

Hayes, Michael Angelo, R.H.A., Dublin. 

Hayes, William, Cork. 

Hayes, Martin, Grenville House, Cork. 

Hayes, Patrick, Dublin. 

Hayes, Thomas, M.D., Edin., L.R.C.S., England. 
Healy, Michael John M., Kilkenny. 

Hegarty, William, Mayor of Cork. 

Hegarty, Patrick, T.C., Cork. 

Hely, John G., Searfc, Glenshelane, Cappoqum. 
Hennessy, Henry, F.R.S. 

Henry, William, Town Clerk, Dublin. 

Hennessy, Patrick J., Kilkenny. 

Hevey, Michael, P.L.G., Winetown House, mull 

Hickey, Maurice, Mallow and Castletownrocke. 
Hickey, Denis, T.C., Cork. 
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wicker, Michael G., Ennis. 

Hynes Denis J., M.D., Seamount House, Kenmare. 
To'hnson, Richard, Milltown, Ovoca. 

Jordan. Edmund, A.B., T.C.D., Barrister-at-Law, 
Mountjov-square. 

Kearney, Bichard, Killoteran House, Waterford. 
Kavuiagli, Bernard, M.D., Limerick. 

Kavanagh, Bryan, Boms. 

Eavanagh, James, Borns. 

Kealj\ William, T.C., Kilkenny. 

Keamet, John D., Vice-Chairman, Inmshowen Union, 
Derry. 

Kearney, Edward, MJD., R.C.S.B., Derry. 

Keating, Patrick, M.D., Callan. 

Kelly, Matthew, Manager, National Bank, Kilrusli. 
Kelly,’ William, Solicitor, Athlone. 

Kelly, William, Waterford. 

Kelly, Gerard, Waterford. 

Kelly, Jolm, Waterford. 

Kelly, James, Newmarket on Fergus. 

Kelly, Maurice, Ballyteiglin, Borris. 

Kellv, William, RaJieny. 

Kenealy, William, T.C., P.L.G., Kilkenny. 

Kama, Patrick, Navan. 

Kennedy, Edward, T.O., P.L.G., Cavan. 

Kennedy, Francis A., Youghal. 

Kennedy, Charles, Mountjoy-square, Dublin. 

Kennedy, James, Mountjoy-square, Dublin. 

Kenny, William, Ennis. 

Kenny, Charles, Glensavage, Blackrcck, Co. Dublin. 
Kenny, Thomas H., Solicitor, Limerick. 

Kent’ James, Ex-Mayor, Waterford. 

Kent, David, Waterford. 

Keogh, David, Waterford. 

Keogh, John, M.D., Carrigaliolt; Kilkee. 

Keman, Thomas, Clerk of the Crown, Leitrim. 
Killeen, Michael, Ennis. 

Kinsella, Thomas, Waterford. 

Kinsella, Lawrence, Navan. 

Kirby, John James, A.M., Barrister-ab-Law, Lower 
Fitzwilliam-street. 

Kirwan, William, Vesey-place, Kingstown. 

Lalor, Richard, Tinahill, Queen’s County. 

La! or, John J., M.R.I.A., Monkstown, County of 
Dublin. 

Lamb, Gerald, T.C., Longford. 

Lawless, Barry, Dublin. 

Lawless, Philip, Barrister-at-Law, Dundrum. 

Leahy, D. F. 

Leahy, William, T.C., Dublin. 

Leamy, James, Waterford. 

Lee. Henry, T.C., Waterford. 

Little, P. F., Dublin. . 

Long, P. M., M.D., Dublin. 

Lupton, Joseph, T.C., Newry. 

Luther, F. M., M.'D., Cappoquin. 

Lynam, William, Capt. 5th Royal Lancashire Regt. 
Lynch, Lube, P.L.G., Kells. 

Lynch, Philip J., Churchtown House. Dundrum. 
Lynch, William, M.D., F.R.C.S.I., Dublin. 

Lyons, John, Ennis. 

Lyons, John L., T.C., Mallow. 

Lysaghi, George, Elgin-road, Dublin. 

Lyster, Patrick Thomas, M.D., Athlone. 

-tacCartliy, Jolm George, Solicitor, Cork. 

Mac Carthy, Denis Florence, M.R.I.A., Upper Gar- 
mrer-street. 

MacDermott, Hugh H., Barrister-at-Law, Eccles-st. 
JuwDeritt, D., Stonepark, Glenties. 

MaeDevitt, J. W., Londonderry. 

MacDonald, John, Lieut., late Colonel, retired list, 
Galway. 

JJacDonnell. Robert, T.C., Limerick. 

Alderman, Sligo. 

mon*’ < ^ ons ^ aT1 *' ne i M.D., French Park, Roscom- 
MacMahon, Jolm, Barrister-at-Law. Cavendish-row. 
\r a u Wme i’. Ste P hen Myles, M.D., Dublin, 
vrfjj ’ Bichard Robert, Vernon-ter., Booterstown. 
u, T J?, oma s More, M.D., M.R.I.A. 

Dublin ^ 10Tnas ’ Merchant, Blackrcck, County of 
^SEuire, Charles, CW 
25 er ’ A^nstine P., Waterfold. 

S*". Edward, Waterford. 

W I*'' W aterfdrd. 

M oat» 

“■ter! Patriot Navan. 

25"' J “<», .Enfield. 

Mate!! 67 ’ ?atriok, Merchant, Clonmel. 

Mahoney, John. ’ 


Mahoney, William, P.L.G., Clonmel. 

Mahoney, William, junr., P.L.G., Clonmel. 
Mahony, Dennis M' Carthy, Cork. 

Mahoney, Daniel, Cork. 

Manders, John, Omagh. 

Manning, Michael, T.C., Longford. 

Mapother, Thomas A. P., Ex-High Sheriff, Kil- 
teeyan, Roscommon. 

Martin, Thomas, Lower Gardiner-street. 

Masterson, William, T.C., P.L.G., Kingstown. 
Mathews, James Duff, A.M., Barrister-at-Law, 
Holles-street. 

Maxwell, Patrick, Solicitor, N. Great George’s-street. 
Maxwell, Thomas, Ballymalion, Mullingar. 

Maxwell, Owen, Ballymalion, Mullingar. 

M'Cann, John H., Belfast and Drogheda. 

M'Cann, Joseph, Alderman, Dublin. 

M‘ Carthy, William, Cork. 

M‘ Carthy, J. J., M.R.I.A., Dublin. 
il'Carthy, Daniel, T.C., Kilkenny. 

M'Cormick, John, Cloonbarry, Moate. 

M’Dermott, John, Mountjoy-square. 

M Dermott, Joseph E., Dublin. 

M’Donnell, Luke John, Merrion-square. 

M ‘Donnell, Farrell, Solicitor, T.C., Limerick. 

M' Enery, John, Waterford. 

M'Ever, John, M.D., Louth. 

M'Fadden, Manus, Letterkenny. 

M'Goaran, Edward, Solicitor, N. Frederick -street. 
M'Gavan, Nicholas, Coroner, County of Longford. 
M'Geraty, KiUygordon. 

M'Gowan, Alderman, Sligo. 

M'Gowran, John C., Longford-place, Monkstown. 
M'Grath, John, Castleruddery, Drnidstown, Strat- 
ford-on-Slaney. 

M‘Gratli, William Henry, Upper Merrion-street. 
McGrath, James H., T.C., Waterford. 

M'Gregor, Robert S., Doneraile, Buttevant. 

M'Hugh, John, The Lodge, Enniseorthy. 

M'Hugh, Gilbert, Castledprg, Strabane. 

M'Keever, Thomas, M.D. 

M‘Kenna, M.D., Enniskillen. 

M'Loone, Niel, Donegal. 

M'Manus, Edward, Kilshrewly, Edgeworthstown. 
M'Nally, Thomas, A.M., T.C.D. 

M'Namara, William, Cork. 

M'Swiney, Bryan, Dublin. 

Meagher, Patrick, Alderman, Kilkenny. 

Meldon, Jolm J., Solicitor, Dublin. 

Meldon, J. D., Solicitor. Dublin. 

Meldon, Charles H., A.B., T.C.D. , Barrister-at-Law, 
Blackrock, County of Dublin. 

Molloy, Constantine, A.M., T.C.D., Barrister-at- 
Law, Dublin and Tullamore. 

Molloy, Bernard, Middle Temple. 

Molloy, James L., Barrister-at-Law. 

Molony, William, T.C., Ennis. 

Monahan, L. W. 

Mooney, William, Clerk of the Crown, Westmeath. 
Mooney, Lawrence, Solicitor, Dublin. 

Moran, William F., St. Edmondsbury, Lucan. 
Moran, William, Garnavilla House, Rathgar, Dub- 
lin. 

Moriarty, John, Solicitor, T.C., MaUow. 

Morgan, Francis, Solicitor, Law Agent, Dublin Cor- 
poration. 

Moore, Thomas E., M.D., Ardee. 

Mulholland, Joseph Shaw, Londonderry. 

Murphy, Jerome James, Sydney-place, Cork. 
Murphy, W. V., M.D., Askeaton, Limerick. 
Murphy, James, Borris. 

Murphy, Michael, Beverston, Rathmines, Dublin. 
Murphy, William J., Cork. 

Murphy, Francis H. 

Murphy, Thomas, Alderman, Waterford. 

Murphy, Patrick, P.L.G., T.C., Kilkenny. 

Murphy, James, Buttevant, Doneraile. 

Murphy, Thomas, Arklow. 

Murphy, William W., Surgeon, Limerick Artillery. 
Murray, Edward, Solicitor, Letterkenny. 

Murray, James, M.D., Dublin. 

Nagle, James, P.L.G., Glarhn, County of Clare. 
Nagle, Edmond, Doneraile, Buttevant. 

Neligan, Richard Tuite, A.M., T.C.D., Solicitor, 
Tralee. 

Neligan, William Thomas, Solicitor, Tralee. 
Neterville, Joshua, Branno'xstown. 

Nicolls, P. J., M.D., Belmont, Navan. 

Nihill, John, M.D., County of Clare. 

Nixon, Christopher J., M.D., Dublin. 

Nolan, Patrick, Solicitor. 

Nolan, Francis. A.B.. Barrister-at-Law, Dublin. 
Nolan, John, Upper Buckingham-street. 
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Nolan, Joseph, Carrigeen, Kildare. 

Nugent, Gilbert J., Irishtown House, Westmeath. 


Nugent, uuDeri o., 

Nugent Walter, High Sheriff, Westmeath. 
Nunan, Michael, P.L.G., Mallow. 


JNunan, micnaei, ^ \ v 

O’Brien, James H., M.R.I.A., Dublin. 

O’Brien, Mortimer, Limerick. 

O’Brien, Patrick, T.C., Clonmel. 

O’Callaghan, Thomas J., Miltown. 

O’Callaghan, R. W., Deep Well, Blackrock, Dublin. 

O’Callaghan, Peter V., Kilkenny 

O’ Carroll, Fredlc. F., Avondale, Blackrock, Dublin. 
O’Connell, Daniel John, Barrister-at-Law, Kings- 


0' Connell, Charles, B.L., 71, Lower Gardiner- 
street, Dublin. . T 

O’Connell, Thomas Francis, Solicitor, 71, Lower 

Gardiner-street, Dublin. 

O’Connor, James D., A.B., T.C.D., Barnster-at- 


Law, Ballagli, Roscommon. 
O’Connor, John, Cork. 


O’Connor, F. W., L.R.C.S.I.. L.R.C.P.E., Limerick. 
O’Doherty, Garick, Kilrush. 

O’Donnell, William, T.C. Kilkenny. 

O’Donnell, Thomas B., M.D., Kilrush. 

O'Donnell, James, Longford. 

O’Donnell, Patrick, Kilternan Lodge, Ashford. 
O’Donnell, Michael, 47, Main-street, Clonmel. 
O’Donnell, Jeremiah, P.L.G., Ballybofey. 


O’Donogliue, Francis, Bally green, County of Clare. 
O’Donoghue, Thomas, Newmarket-on-Fergus, County 
of Clare. 

O’Donoghne, Michael, Clare Castle. 

O’Donovan, Thomas, T.C., Sligo. 

O’Farell, Edward, Sandymount. 

O’Farrell, M. J., Manor House, Dundrum. 

0’ Farrell, Edward French, Dublin. 

O’Farrell, James, Kingstown. 

O’Ferrall, John E., Clerk of Crown, County of Long- 
ford. 

O’Ferrall, Edward More, Kildangan. 

O’Ferrall, James, Gresham-terrace. 

O’Flaherty, Christopher P., A.B., Barrister-at-Law, 
North Frederick-street. 

O’Flaherty, J. Roderick, M.R.I.A., Barrister-at- 
Law, Dublin. 

O’Gorman, Thomas, Buncraggy, County of Clare. 
O’Grady, James. Erinagh, County of Clare. 
O’Hagan, Arthur. Solicitor, Harcourt-street. 
O'Hanlon, John F., Editor and Proprietor, “Anglo- 
Celt,” Cavan. 

O’Higgins, Francis. 

O’Kelly, Edward T., M.D., Maynooth. 

O’Kelly, J.. M.A., Rochestown House, Kingstown. 
O’Kelvey, John W., Ballybofey. 

O’Mahonev, Denis, Clonmel. 

O’Mally, Robert, A.B., T.C.D.. Barrister-at-Law. 


O’Mahoney, Thomas Keating, Clonmel. 
O’Meara,. Michael, Belgrave-square, Ratlimines. 
O’Neill, Charles, T.C. (Londonderry). 


O’Neill, Charles, T.C. (Londonderry). 

O’Neill, Francis, Londonderry. 

O'Reilly, Terence, Solicitor, 24, Summerhill, Dublin. 
O’Reilly, Lawrence, M.D., Ratoath. • 

O’Reilly, Thomas, Kilkenny. 

O’Reilly, Philip, M.D., Balbriggan. 

O’Rorke, Daniel, Solicitor, Belfast. 

O’Rourke, P., M.D., T.C., Enniscorthy. 

O’Rorke, Alexander, Solicitor, Belfast. 

O’Rorke, Patrick, T.C., Newry. 

O’Shanghnessy, Richard, 16, Lower Leeson-street. 
O’Sullivan, Daniel, Surry-place. Cork. 

Pallas, Andrew C.. Solicitor, Belvidere-nlace, Dublin. 
Pearson, Richard, Chairman, Ennis Town Commis- 
sioners. 

Perry, Stephen, Cork. 

Pigott, David R., M.A.. ,T.P., Barrister-at-Law, 
Court of Exchequer. Dublin. 

Potter, John. M.B., L.R.C.S.I., Kilkenny. 

Powell, Abraham. A.B., T.C.D., Solr., Tubbercurry. 
Power, Richard, Limerick. 

Power, Robert, Clerk Peace, County of Galway. 
Power, William, Ballyville, Bonmahon. 

Power, Richard, A.B., T.C.D., Ballydavid, Thurles. 
Power, Nicholas O’Neill, Snowhill, Waterford. 
Purcell, Charles, Clonmel. 

Purcell, Mathew, Banwe. 

Purcell, Thomas, T.C., Waterford. 


Quinn, John, Ex-High Sheriff, City of Limerirf- 
Quinlan, J. B., M.D., Lower FitawiUiam-str»t 
Quinlan, John, Temora, Blackrock, Dublin. 
Quinn, John, Coroner, County of Longford. 
Quinn, F. J., Clonmei. 

Quinn, Francis, Moneymore, Belfast. 

Reardon, William, T.C., Cork. 

Redington, L. P., Dublin. 

Redmond, Cornelius, Ex-Mayor, Waterford. 
Reilly, Thomas, Clonmel. 

Reilly, Thomas J. M., Clonmel. 

Reilly, John L.,. Dublin. 

Reilly, Thomas, Butlersbridge, Cavan. 

Reynolds, J. W., Barrister-at-Law. Dublin. 
Rhategan, Patrick, Edgeworthstown. 

Richardson, Samuel T., A.B., Barrister-at-law, Ch. 
mel. 

Riddick, George, Dublin. 

Riorden, James, Solicitor, Omagh. 

Roche, Pierce, Cork. 

Roche, William, Solicitor, Harcourt-street, DnUk 
Roche, Michael, Cloonkeen, Tuam. 

Rock, Brian, Longford. 

Rorke, Brian, Coroner, Kenagh, Longford. 

Ryan, John, M.D., Ennis. 

Ryan, Pierce, Vice-Chairman, Wexford Union. 
Ryan, Alderman, M.D., Dublin. 

Scallen, John L., 47, Lower Gardiner-street, Dublin. 
Scanlan, James, Kilrush. 

Scanlan, William, Bonavare, Tulla, Clare. 
Scratton, Thomas, A.B., Christchurch, Oxon. 
Scully, James Daniel, Barrister-at-Law. 

Seaver, John P., Dublin. 

Sexton, Thomas M., T.C., Mallow. 

Shanley, Luke P., M.D., Athlone. 

Shannon, James, M.D., Cottage, Ennistymon. 
Shannon, P. A., Cork. 

Shaw, John, Merchant, Ennis. 

Shea, Patrick, Kilkenny. 

Shehan, Patrick, Mallow. 

Shelly, John, T.C., Callan. 

Shelly, Thomas, Chairman, Town Commission*;;, 
Callan. 

Shine, Eugene, Kilkenny. 

Sinnot, James, Solicitor, Dublin. 

Slattery, William J., Cork. 

Small, Arthur J., T.C., Newry. 

Smith, Patrick Anna, Solr., A.M., T.C.D., Dufeiia. 
Smitliwick, John, High Sheriff elect, Limerick. 


Smyth, Joseph, Omagh. 

Spillane, W., Mayor of Limerick. 


Spillane, Patrick J., Limerick. 


Stephens, William, M.D., Donegal. 

Stephens, John, Ballyshannon. 

Stephenson, Patrick, Kilorknn House, KnccktopK- 
Stewart, James, M.A., Trinity College, Cambriir- 
Sullivan, T. 0., T.C., Cork. 

Taaffe, John Robert, Navan. 

Taaffe, John, Glen Keiran, Ardee. . 

Tarpey, H., Alderman, Nassau-street, Dublin. 
Thunder, Latin, Navan. 

Thunder, George, Navan. 

Tigh, Thomas, Ballinrobe, Mayo. 

Timmons, Michael, Kilkenny. 

Tierney, Francis, Solicitor, 28, Upper Glcucesier- 
street, Dublin. 

Toner, Andrew, Ballybofey. 

Travers, J. Arthur, Wicklow. 

Trenail, Francis, Omagh. 

Troy, J. J., Booterstown, County of Dublin. 
Tobin, John A., Waterford. 

Tucker, James, M.D., M.R.C.S. Eng., Sligo. 
Tynan, Thomas, New-street, Longford. ... 
Walsh, Thomas, Solicitor, Harcourt-street, bncu.- 
Ward, John, Killerossduff, Sliercock, County >• 

Cavan. _ ... 

Whelan, James, T.C., 38, High-street, DnbUn. 
White, Pierse F., Barrister-at-Law, LeesoH'- 
Dublin. , v 

White, William Henry. Captain 
Whyte, Nicholas C., M.D., Coroner, Dublin. 
Williams, W. J., Mayor of Limerick. -i-*. 
Woodlock, William, A.M., T.C.D., Barn®* 
Law, Dublin. _ . 

Woodlock, Joseph, St. Brendan’s, Bootersto™ 
Woodlock, Thomas, Uplands, Monkstown, m 
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Documents, 

XII. 

XII. “ 

of “ Declaration of the Catholic Laity of Ireland on the subject of University 
^Education presented to the Lord Lieutenant and the Chief Secretary for Ireland,” 
and ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, 18th February, 1897. 

(See the evidence of the Most Rev. Dr. O’Dwyer, q. 320, p. 14.) 


DECLARATION. 

w observed the recent statement of the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, that it is the intention of 
*?Ma?estSs Government to deal with the question of Irish University Education, we, the undersigned, 
^ the opportunity to renew the following Declaration made in the year 1870 on behalf 
of the Catholic laity of Ireland:— 

“1. That it is the constitutional right of all British subjects to adopt whatever system of 
collegiate or university education they prefer. 

“2. That perfect religious equality involves equality in all educational advantages afforded by the State. 

.. 3 That a large number of Irishmen are at present precluded from die enjoyment of univereity 
education, honours, and emoluments, on account of conscientious religious opinions regarding 
the existing systems of education. 

“4 That we therefore demand such a change in the system of collegiate and university education 
as will place those who entertain diese conscientious objections on a footing of equality with 
the rest of their fellow-countrymen as regards colleges, university honours, and emolu- 
ments, university examinations, government, and representation. 

The Declaration has been signed by the following: — 


The Eight Hon. the Earl of Westmeath. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Denbigh and Desmond. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Granard. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Kenmare, K.P., H.M.L. 
Viscount Gormanstown, G.C.M.G. 

Viscount Southwell. 

Viscount Castlerosse. 

Lord Trimleston. 

Lord Louth. 

Lord Bellew. 

Lord De Freyne. 

Lord Emly. . _ . _ , 

The Right Hon. Sir Peter O’Brien, Bart., Lord 
Chief Justice of Ireland. 

The Right Hon. the Lord Chief Baron. 

The Right Hon. Lord Justice Barry. 

The Right Hon. the O’Conor Don, H.M.L. 

The Right Hon. J. M. Meade, LL.D. 

The Right Hon. the Lord Mayor of Dublin. 

Ambrose, R., M.P. 

Austin, Michael, M.P. 

Barry, Edward, M.P. 

Carew, J. L., M.P. 

Clancy, J. J., M.P. 

Collery, Bernard, M.P. 

Commins, A., M.A., LL.D., M.P. 

Condon, Thomas P., M.P. 

Crean, Eugene, M.P. 

CriEy, Daniel, M.P. 

Curran, Thomas, M.P. 

Daly, James, M.P. 

Davitt, Michael, M.P. 

Dillon, John, M.P. 

Doogan, P. C., M.P. 

Engledow, C. J., M.P., J.P. 

Esmonde, Sir T., Bart., M.P. 

Farrell, J. P., M.P. 

Farrell, T. J., M.P. 

Field, William, M.P. 

Finucane, John, M.P., J.P. 

Flavin, Michael J., M.P. 

French, P., M.P. 

Gibney, James, M.P. 

Gilhooly, J., M.P. 

Hammond, J., M.P. 

Harrington, T., M.P. 

Healy, Maurice, M.P. 

Healy, T. J., M.P. 

Healy, T. M., M.P. 

Hogan, J. F., M.P. 

Kilbride, Denis, M.P. 

Mandeville, F., M.P. 

M'Aleese, D., M.P. 

M'Cartan, Michael, M.P. 

M'Carthy, Justin, M.P. 

M'Dermott, P., M.P. 


M'Hugh, Edward, M.P. 

M'Hugh, Patrick A., M.P. 

Minch, M. J., M.P. 

Morris, Samuel, J.P., M.P. 

O’Brien, J. F. X., M.P. 

O’Brien, Patrick, M.P. 

O’Brien, Patrick J., M.P.. 

O’Connor, Arthur, M.P. 

O’Connor, James, M.P. 

O'Keeffe, F. A., M.P. 

O'Kelly, James, M.P. 

O'Malley, W., M.P. 

Power, P. J., M.P. 

Redmond, John E., M.P. 

Redmond, Wm. K., M.P. 

Roche, John, M.P. 

Shee, James J., M.P. 

Sheehy, David, M.P. 

Sullivan, Donal, M.P. 

Sullivan, T. D., M.P. 

Tully, Jasper, M.P. 

Tuite, James, M.P. 

Adams, William, J.P. _ _ _ _ 

Adye-Curran, F. G. (Dublin), F.R.C.S.I. 
Ahern, Timothy, J.P. 

Aird, J. J-, J.P. 

Alcorn, James G., J.P., B.L. 

Aungier, Robert, J.P. 

Auterson, Francis, M.D., J.P. 

Baker, Richard E., J.P. 

Balfe, Major Michael J., J.P., D.L. 

Bamwall, Sir Reginald, Bart. 

Barron, Sir Henry, Bart. 

Barry, Chas. M., Solicitor. 

Barry, Henry H., Solicitor. 

Barry, Charles Standish, J.P. 

Barry, James G., J.P. 

Barry, J. M‘C., J.P. 

Barry, John E. 

Barry, John E., J.P. 

Barry, John Harold, J.P., D.L. 

Barry, Michael, J.P. 

Barry! P. J., L.R.C.S.I., L.R.C.P.I., M.R.I.A. 
Barry, Robert, M.D., F.R.C.S.I. 

Baylor, Robert S., Solicitor. 

Beytagh, Edward A., Solicitor. 

Bellew, Sir Henry Grattan, Bart., D.L. 

Bellew, The Hon. Richard. 

Bellingham, Sir Henry, Bart., J.P., D.L. 
Bergin, Michael, J.P. 

Betagh, Michael, J.P. 

Bidwell, Col. P. S., J.P. 

Birmingham, A., M.D., F.R.U.I. 

Birmingham, C. L., M.B., B.Ch. (Ireland). 
Blacker, Edward, J.P. 

2 Q 
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Blackball, Henry, Solicitor. 

Blake, Charles J., J.P. 

Blake, Col. Maurice G., J.P., D.L. 

Blake, Valentine J., J.P. 

Blake, Lieut.-Col. Llewellyn, J.P., D.L. 

Blayney, Alex., M.A., M.B., B.Ch. (Ireland). 
Blaquiere, Thomas, J.P. 

Bodkin, M. M‘D., Q.C. 

Boland, Thomas, J.P. 

Bolger, Thaddeus, J.P. 

Bourke, Geoffrey, J.P., L.R.C.S.I. 

Bourke, Geoffrey T. J.. J.P. 

Bourke, P. E., J.P., T.C. 

Bourke, Surgeon-Major James. 

Bourke, John Walter, Solicitor. 

Bowen, P., J.P. 

Boyce, Jerome, J.P. 

Boyd, Joseph, F.R.C.S.I. 

Boyd, Michael A., M.D., F.R.C.S.I., L.K.Q.C.I. 
Boylan, Charles, J.P. 

Boylan, Daniel. 

Boyle, Edward, J.P. 

S , Patrick J., Solicitor. 

■y, Neal, J.P. 

Brannan, Fras., M.B., B.Ch. (Ireland). 

Breen Thos., L.R.C.S.I., &c. , Inspector-General, 
Royal Navy. 

Brennan, Patrick, J.P. 

Britton, William, J.P. 

Broderick, John P., Solicitor. 

Brolly, James, J.P. 

Brown, Paul A., Solicitor. 

Browne, Wm. F., LL.D., Solicitor. 

Browne, D. F., B.A., B.L. 

Browne, James J. F., C.E. 

Bryan, The Hon. George, J.P., D.L. 

Buckley, William, Solicitor. 

Buckley, C., J.P. 

Buggy, Michael, Solicitor. 

Burke, G., J.P. 

Burke, James Milo, J.P., D.L. 

Burke, Sir Henry, Bart., J.P., D.L. 

Burns, Edward, J.P. 

Butler, John, J.P. 

Butler, Richard, J.P. 

Butler, Thomas, J.P., D.L. 

Byrne, James, J.P. 

Byrne, John Tyrrell, J.P. 

Byrne, Wm. M., Solicitor. 

Byrne, Louis A., F.R.C.S.I. 

Cahill, John N., Colonel, J.P. 

fe! 1 " “feUP.. 1.K.0.S, (Mia.). 

Cahill, Philip, J.P. 

Callanan, M., L.R.C.P., L.R.C.S.I. 

Callaghan, T. J., J.P. 

Callow, R. T., J.P. 

Campbell, J. H., J.P. 

Campbell, James A. M., Solicitor. 

Campbell, John, M.B. (Dub.), M.D., F.R.U.I. 
Campbell, F. H., Solicitor. 

Campion, Thomas H., J.P. 

Canning, Patrick, M.A. 

Cantwell, Edward. 

Canty, T. J., J.P. 

•Caraher, Edward, Sessional Crown Solicitor. 

Carbery, Joseph A. L., J.P. 

Carbery, James S., J.P. 

Carbery, Wm., B.L. 

Carey, Richard, J.P. 

Carr, Colonel N. E., J.P. 

Carroll, Anthony R., Solicitor. 

Carroll, Redmond F., B.L. 

Carroll, Thomas. 

Carroll, Anthony, Solicitor. 

Carroll, Anthony R. 

Carrigan, William, Solicitor. 

Carton, R. P., Q.O. 

Chadwick, John, J.P. 

Chevers, Colonel George, J.P. 

'Qucli ester, Constable Major Raleigh JP 
Clanchy, Thomas J., J.P. 8 ’ 

Clancy, Timothy J., J.P. 

Clancy, David J., Solicitor. 

Clark, John, Solicitor. 

SW*. J.P.. L.R.C.S.I 

Clarke, William". 

Qeary, John Joseph, J.P. 

Cjeajy, Michael R., F.RC.S.I., JP 
Clerkm, Bernard, J.P. 

Clune, John, J.P. 

Codd, Eugene F., J.P 
Codd, Patrick, J.P. 


'•U.L 


Coffee, Francis, C.E., J.P. 

Coffee, James, J.P. 

Coffey, Denis J., B.A., M.B., B CIi it 
Coffey, William/ J.P. ’ U, "> TJ 

Cogan, Myles R., J.P. 

Cogan, William, J.P. 

Coghlan, William C., J.P. 

Colgan, Francis, J.P. 

Coleman, James B., M.B., M.Oh (Ireland on. 
Collins, Eugene F., Solicitor. (lreIand ). MtlU 
Collins, George, Solicitor. 

Colfchurst, Colonel D. 

Comyn, William, J.P. 

Comyn, William. 

Condon, James D., M.D., J.P. 

Cbndon, John. 

Condon, John, Solicitor. 

Conlan, Edward, J.P. 

Conlon, Thomas P., L.R.C.P., L.R.C S T 
Connolly, Francis, J.P. 

Connolly, James, J.P. 

Connolly, John, J.P. 

Connolly, John, J.P. 

Connolly, Joseph P., Solicitor. 

c xA5°'’ M - D " Dep "‘ r G “"*! 

Conolly, Patrick, J.P. 

Conway, P. J., J.P. 

Cooney, Mark. 

Copeland, Henry C., J.P. 

Coppinger, diaries, M.D., F.R.C.S.I. 

Coppinger, Thomas Stephen, J.P. 

Coppinger, Valentine J., B.A., B.L. 

Coppinger, Walter V., B.A. 

Corballis, R. J., M.A., J.P. 

Corbett, William E., O.E., M.R.I.A.I. 

Corcoran, Charles, Solicitor. 

Corcoran, Charles E., Solicitor. 

Corcoran, Thomas. J.P. 

Oorkerry, D. O’Brien, J.P. 

Corr, Jaimes, J.P. 

Cosgreave, John, Solicitor. 

Costello, J., J.P. 

Costello, John, J.P. 

Costelloe, Joseph. 

Counihan, W. E., Solicitor. 

Courtney, William, M.D., J.P. 

Cowley, John D., J.P. 

Cox, M. F., M.D., F.R.C.P.I. 

Coyie, Michael, Solicitor. 

Coyle, Neal, J.P. 

Cranny, John J. M.D., F.R.C.S.I. 

Cranny, Luke, J.P. 

Creagh-Harnett, William L., J.P. 

Oreagh, Pierse, J.P. 

Ci-eagh, P. W., J.P. 

Clean, 0. E., J.P., L.R.C. P-, L.R.O.S.L 
Orean, Richard J., Solicitor. 

Cregan, Thomas M‘Mahon, J.P. 

Orilly, Thomas, J.P. 

Crinion, Jolm T., L.R.C. P., L.R.C.S.I. 

Croker, John T., Solicitor. 

Cronin, Richard, L.R.C. P., L.R.C.S.L 
Crosbie, Thomas. 

Crowe, Patrick, J.P. 

Crowley, John, Solicitor. 

Crudden, Jolm, J.P. 

Cruice, R. R., J.P. 

Ci-uise, Sir Francis, M.D. (Dublin), F.K.C.P.I. 
Crumley, P., J.P. 

Cullen, Simon, J.P. 

Cullin, John. 

Cullinan, B., J.P. 

Cullman, John F., Sessional CJrown Solicitor. 
Cummins, Edmund, J.P. 

Curry, Colonel Michael, J.P. 

Curry, Major Peter, J.P. 

Cusack, R., L.R.C.S.I., &c. 

Oussen, Riohaiid, J.P. 

Cutler, P., M.R.C.P., L.R.C.S.I. 

Dalton, J. H., J.P. 

Dalton, James H., J.P. 

Daly, Ool. Jolm A., J.P., - D.L. 

Daly, J., J.P. 

Daly, John R., J.P. 

Daly, Maurice D., J.P. 

Daly, Thomas, J.P. 

Daly, Thomas J., L.R.C.P.', L.R.C.S.I. 

Daly, William, J.P. 

Dalv, Patrick, jun., Solicitor. 

Daly, Patrick J. B., Solicitor. 
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Mr, LB0PX 

D“ br ’ M.B., B.Oli. 

**. px - 
Richard, ’ Solicitor. 

Darya, James E. 

Dawson, Charles 

£ Edmund G., J.P., D.L. 

Dease,’ Gerald. J.P., D-'D. 

De Conwy, Ma’ince, J.P. 

DeCourcy, William, J.P. 

Deeney, James, J.P* 

£ S;Si/l P ; M.R.C.P .L.R.C.S.I. 

Se la Hunt, James, L.R.C.S. & P. 

Delahunt, S., J-P. 

Delany, J ohn, J .P. 

Delany, William, J.P. 

De la Poer, Edmund, Count, J.P., D.L. 

Dempsey, Bernard, J.P. 

Dempsey, Charles J., J.P. 

Dempser, Michael J ohn. 

Dempsey, Martin, B.A., M.D. 

Dempsey, P. J-, L.R.C.P., L-R.C.S.I. 

Dennehy, Major-General, J.P. 

Denneliy, Michael, J-P- 

Dennehy, Laurence J., B.A., Solicitor. 

Den vir," Jolm, J.P. 

Da Yere, Aubrey. 

Devereux, Andrew. Solicitor. 

Devine, George, J.P. 

Dc-rlin, Henry, J.P. 

Devlin, Stewart, J.P. 

Dicnan, Thomas, J.P. 

Dillon, Paul B,, L.R.C.P., L.R.C.S.I. 

Dillon, John B., J.P. 

Dillon, Y. B., Solicitor. 

Dillon, Valentine Plunkett, M.D., J.P. 

Dodd, John, J.P. 

Dodd, W. H., MJ)., J.P. 

Dcild, William H., J.P., L.R.C.S. I. 

Doherty, Alexander, J.P. 

Doherty, George, J.P. 

Doherty, Jolm. 

Doherty, John, Solicitor. 

Dolphin, Peter Hubert, J.P. 

Donaghy, Joseph Ignatius, B. A., Solicitor. 
Donaldson, Col. Richard, J.P., D.L. 

Donelan, J. O’Conor, L.R.C.P., L.R.C.S.I. 

Douelan, S. J. R., J.P. 

Donnelly, Cornelius, J.P. 

Donnelly, John C., J.P. 

Donnelly, Thomas, M.B., B.S. (Dublin). 

Donohoe, Edward, J.P. 

Donohoe, James, J.P. 

Donovan, St. J. H., J.P. 

Donovan, Thomas, J.P. 

Donovan, Robert, B.A. 

Daohan, Matthew, J.P. 

Doolin, Walter, C.E. 

Doran, Henry, J.P. 

Dnvgan, William, LL.B., Solicitor. 

Dowley, Edward, J.P. 

Dowling, Stephen F., J.P. 

Downes, Thomas, Solicitor. 

Doyle, C. F., M.A., B.L., F.R.U.I. 

Doyle, Daniel S., LL.B., Solicitor. 

Doyle, J. A., Solicitor. 

Doyle, James, J.P. 

Dcyle, J. Malone, J.P. 

Dcyle, Patrick, J.P. 

Doyle, Thomas B., J.P. „ 

Doyle, Wm., F.R.C.S.I., Surgeon-Major, S.M.D. 
Doyle, William, J.P. 

Drenan, Denis, J.P. 

Drummond, M., M.A., Q.O. 

Dudley, J. J. 

Duffy, Sir Charles Gavin, K.'C.M.G. 

Duigenan, John J., L.R.C.S.I. 

Duignan, Thomas, J.P. 

Dundon, John. 

Dundon, John, Solicitor. 

Dunford, Daniel, Solicitor. 

Dunlea, James, Solicitor. 

Dunlea, William, J.P. 

Bunn, James Valentine, Solicitor. 

Dunn, Michael J., B.A., B.L. 

Bonne, J. Harvey, J.P. 


, B.L. 


Dunne, Michael W., Solicitor. 

Dunne, William, J.P. 

Dwyer, Conway, B.A., M.D. 

Dwyer, James, J.P. 

Dwyer, John, J.P. 

•Egan, Edward D., J.P. 

Ellard, John, Clerk Crown and Peace. 

Ennis, Edward A., B.A., B.L. 

Ennis, Michael A., J.P. 

OBrrington, Sir George, Bart 
Fagan, John, F.R.C.S., J.P. 

Fagan, P. J., F.R.C.S.I. 

Falvey, F. J., L.R.C.P., L.R.C.S.I. 

Fanning, Sir Rowland, J.P. 

Farrell, Edward Francis, J.P. 

Farrell, Francis A. 

Farrell, J. A., J.P., D.L. 

Farrell, Sir Thomas, P.R.H.A. 

Farrell, Thomas V., J.P. 

Faulkner, James, J.P., T.C. 

Fay, J. H., J.P. 

Feelv, Edward M., B.L. 

Fennelly, Martin, L.R.C.P.I., J.P- 
Ferris, Robert, J.P., T.C. 

Finnegan, J.P., L.K.Q.C.P.I. 

Fitzgerald, Edward, B.A., J.P., Solicitor. 

Fitzgerald, Edward, J.P. 

Fitzgerald, Francis, J.P. 

Fitzgerald, J. J., M.B., B.Oh. 

Fitzgerald, Gerald, J.P. 

Fitzgerald, Nicholas, J.P. 

Ftzgerald, Patrick, F.R.C.S., J-P- 
Fitzgerald, William J., Clerk of the Crown and Peace, 
co. Cork. 

Fitzgibbon, Patrick R., Solicitor. 

FltzSimon, Christopher Q. Connell, Solicitor. 
Fitzsimons, Laurence, J.P. 

Flanagan, Matthew, J.P. 

Flannery, James G., J.P. 

Fleming, Patrick D-, M.A., 

Foley, Edward IN., J.P. 

Foley, T., J.P. 

Forde, William, jun., Solicitor. 

Frengley, J. P. M.B., B.Ch. 

French, John, J.P. 

Friery, Christopher, Sol. and Uoroner. 

Frewin, William, Solicitor. 

Frost, James, J.P., M.R.I.A. 

Frost. Solomon, J.P. 

Furlong, Nicholas, J.P-, M.D. 

Gaffney, James S-, B.A., T.O., Solicitor. 

Gaffney, Joseph, High Sheriff of Limerick. 

Gaffney, Thomas, Alderman, J.P. 

Galavan, James E., J.P. 

Gallagher, Edward, J.P. 

Gallagher, Hugh, J-P. __ 

Gallagher, J. W., F.R.C.S.I., J^ • 

Gallagher, J. W. L.R.C.P., L.R.C.S.I., J,T. 
Gallagher, Thomas M., L.R.O.P.I., J.P- 
Gallagher, William, J.P. . 

Gallagher, William, Solicitor. 

Galien, Cliarles, J-P- . 

Galvin, Barry, C., Solicitor. 

Gallwey, William, J.P. 

Gannon, John, J.P* 

Garde, Thomas, J.P. 

Garland, Edward V., Solicitor. 

Garland, Richard, J.P. 

Garland, William E., B.A., Solicitor. 

Gartlan, Alexander, Solicitor. 

Gartlan, George H., A.®., B.L. 

Geraghty, James, J.P* 

Gemon, W., M.A. 

Gibney, J*J*. M.A~, F.R.L.I. 

Gilfoyle, A. T., J.P. 

Gill, Miohael, ‘B.A. 

Gill, H. M., J-P- 
Gilleece, James, J-P- 
Gilmartin, Laurence, J.P. 

Ginnell, Laurence, B.L. 

Gleeson, Joseph, Solicitor. 

Gleeson, Michael, Crown Solicitor. 

Gleeson, R. X. M., Solicitor. 

Goff, James, Solicitor. 

Golden, J-, J.P. 

Golding, John, J.P- 
Golding, Patrick S., Solicitor. 

Gowan, Francis, J.P. 

Gowing, Francis, J-P- T t> u t 

Grace, Sir Percy Raymond, Bart., 
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Graham, Jason, J.P. 

Graham, Patrick F., M.D. 

Greene, George E. J., M.A., M.D., J.P. 

Greene, Roger, Solicitor. 

Grehan, Stephen, J.P., D.L. 

Grew. James, J.P. 

Griffin, Thomas, R.C.P. & S., J.P. 

Guinane, John, J.P. 

Haggerty, Thomas, J.P. 

HaU, Ambrose, J.P. 

Hall, James P., Solicitor. 

Hallinan, Edward, J.P. 

Hanna, Robert, J.P. 

Hannigan, B., J.P. 

Hannigan, E. 0. L., J.P. 

Hannigan, J. P., J.P. 

Hannigan, Louis, J.P. 

Hannigan, P. Q., J.P. 

Hanraihan, John A., Solicitor. 

Hanralian, John J., LL.D., Solicitor. 

Haran, J. A., M.B., B.Ch., B.A. (Dub.). 
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We, the undersigned Protestant Members of Parliament, representing Irish Constituencies, support the 
Claim put forward in the above Declaration of tbe Catholic Laity of Ireland: — 


1 Pm. Abraham, M.P. 

Edward Blake, M.P. 
i. J. 0. Bonelan, M.P. 

J. Eustace Jameson, M.P. 
Jeremiah Jordan, M.P. 
Bichard McGhee, M.P. 

J. G. Swift MacNcill, M.P. 


E. F. V. Knox, M.P. 

John H. Parnell, M.P. 

John Pinkerton, M.P. 

James Boche, M.P. 

Charles K. Z>. Tanner, M.P. 
Samuel Yount/, M.P. 
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Documents XIII. 

XIII. 

— University Education in Ireland 

BY 

The Most Reverend John Healy, d.d., Lord .Bishop of Clonfert. 
(Reprinted from the Dublin Review of January, 1890). 

(See the evidence of the Most Rev. Dr. O’Dwyer, q. 379.) 


SUMMARY. 

Mr. Balfour’s declaration and the reception it has met with : a mistake for Irish Catholics tn allor 
political considerations to warp their views on education. — Past history of legislative efforts to settle tie 
Catholic demand for an Irish University ; chief reason of the failure of the Liberals in 1866, of Lord Mare 
in 186S, and of Mr. Fawcett, of Mr. Gladstone in 1873— the creation of the Royal University in 1879 a greater 
success than its founders anticipated ; yet under several heads it leaves University College and other Catholic- 
colleges without fair play or justice. — Important question is : wliat is to take its place 1 Our retrospect help 
at least to show wliat will not satisfy legitimate Catholic demand.— -How far the Catholic Hierarchy must 
exercise control. — Feasibility of plan of a Central Chartered Catholic College. — Queen’s Colleges should le 
modified into denominational colleges. — Inconsistent position of Mr. Balfour according to his speech at Partick : 
what he may yet do. 


The question of University Education in Ireland has 
come once more to the front. Since Air. Balfour's cele- 
brated declaration in the House of Commons towards 
the close of last Session, public men of every party 
have touched upon the question, and the tone of their 
observations is very significant. Mr. (Balfour said that, 
in his opinion, something ought to be done to give a 
higher University Education to Roman Catholics in Ire- 
land ; that it was perfectly clear that nothing which had 
been hitherto done would really meet the wants and 
wishes of the Roman Catholic population in Ireland ; 
and that we have nothing but to try and devise some 
scheme by which the wants of the Roman Catholic 
population should be met other than those which, up 
to the present, had been attempted. He was not on 
that occasion ready to suggest even the outlines of 
what the scheme ought to be ; but that “ they ought, if 
possible, carry out such a scheme as would satisfy nil 
the legitimate aspirations of the Roman Catholics he 
entertained no doubt." 

Nearly all the newspapers and a gooid many of the 
politicians at once rushed to the conclusion that Mr. 
Balfour, in these words, had formally promised to 
charter and endow a Roman Catholic University in 
Ireland during the coming year — a project, whether real 
or imaginary, which was at once denounced from 
various quarters and from very different motives. It 
was a deep-laid scheme to sow dissension between 
English and Irish Radicals ; it was an attempt to draw 
a red-herring across the Home Rule scent, and thereby 
divert keen-nosed politicians from their pursuit of that 
summum bonum ; it was a Greek gift to seduce the 
Irish hierarchy from their allegiance to the national 
cause ; it was the price to be paid for the Papal con- 
demnation of boycotting and the plan of campaign ; 
it was a concession to certain reactionary Irish Bishops ; 
it was, in a word, a mockery, a delusion, and a snare. 
A few ultra-Orangemen in Belfast, Liverpool, and Glas- 
gow also raised their tiny voices in protest against Mr. 
[Balfour’s project ; but what is much more surprising, 
this supposed project was denounced by leading 
Catholic members of the Home Rule party, because it 
was a Denominational scheme of education. Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor said at Peterborough that, for his part-, “he 
should be sorry to see the college of any sect endowed 
by the Government, and that the Nationalists of Ire- 
land, like himself, didnotithinkanyman to be the better 
or worse for his religion.”* Mr. Michael -Davitt like- 
wise, in his letter to the Freeman’s Journal, expressed 
himself as opposed to Denominational education as it 
is usually understood. He had a better scheme of his 
own, which he has not yet propounded, but which will 
doubtless appear in due course. Mr. Justin McCarthy, 
however, does not go so far as this ; but in the 
Contemporary Review for September he wishes to press 
another question on the attention of the English public, 
and it is this — “ "Whether the whole settlement of the 
question about Irish University Education had not 
better be left to an Irish National Parliament ? ” It is 
not to he wondered at that many of the Irish Catholics, 
taking note of the views held by prominent Irish 
Nationalists, like Messrs. Davitt and O’Connor, answer 
Mr. McCarthy’s question in the negative, and think it 
by all means far safer to settle the question now, if, 
as Mr. Balfour says, it is at all possible. 

_ We think it a very great misfortune that Irish Catho- 
lics should allow their views on the Education Question 
to he warped by political considerations of any kind. 
It is essentially a religions question ; it is above and 


beyond polities ; it ought to be discussed and decided 
on its own merits, that is, from the standpoint of 
justice and conscience alone. It is a matter that cam 
be sold or bargained for, and that ought not be deferred 
or subordinated to any temporal question whatsoever. 
A sound Catholic Education is, in the estimation of all 
true Catholics, a precious pearl beyond price, because it 
is intimately connected with the salvation of immortal 
souls. We propose to discuss this question, therefore, 
on its own intrinsic merits, leaving aside all purely 
political considerations. 'Let others discuss it, if they 
will, on the ground of expediency ; we shall discuss it 
merely on the ground of what is just and right. 

Mr. Balfour admits that in this matter of University 
Education Irish Roman Catholics have a want and a 
grievance. Mr. Gladstone has himself admitted the 
same in still more emphatic language. Years ago he 
said the state of things was scandalously bad, and last 
autumn he declared, when criticising Mr. Balfour's 
observations, that in his opinion in this matter the 
Roman Catholics have not yet got justice in Ireland; 
that, like the minister, he desires with all his heart 
to provide for the higher education of the Eomar 
Catholic population, and that Mr. Balfour’s declaration 
that a grievance exists, which ought to be remedied, 
“is a truism to which the whole population of the 
country. Catholic and Protestant, must alike assent. 
As Lord Hartington put it — 

W e have the authority of Mr. Gladstone, ae well as of Br- 
Balfonr, that this question of University Education in Irelemlta 
not vet been solved, and that it i3 not yet iusolublc. Bribe 
authority of both it is the duty of some one to make another 
attempt to solve this question, and it does not lie in the moult ft 
one who, like mvself, was a member of Mr. Gladstones (jovero- 
mentin 1873, which attempted to settle this question, to deetee 
now that it is a question insolui.le by the British Parliament, >ai 
which can only be solved by giving power to an Irish Home ““ 
Parliament to do that which, at the same time, we declare o 
■wrong and monstrous of an English Parliament to do.f 

It must be borne in mind, too, that Mr. Parnell. 
the urgent request of the Irish hierarchy, pressed up® 
the Government to take up this question, and 1 BS _' 
by removing the admitted grievances of Irish 
Catholics, especially in this matter of University lo- 
tion. When the leaders of all the political parti 


tion. wnen tne readers or an uie i , ,, 

the House of Commons admit the grievance, an 
duty of promptly redressing it, the Government- 


we should think, very well afford to despise^the proj 


uesua of a few ultra-Orangemen on the one 
of a few extreme and anti-Oatholic Radicals o 


oiner. , . , - jj, 

Mr. Balfour has more recently taken the PU 
his confidence, and given us an outline, of hm™ 
in this matter of doing educational justice to tne 
Catholics of Ireland. He tells us wliat wi oui 
and right to do, if he could get everybody ^ 

■in rlmnrr it. nnri if t.bfi Trish WOUld cordially accept 


doing it, and if the Irish would cordially ai 
merous boon which he has in store w 

Mr. Balfour were Minister in a Utopian B«P»“‘ ’ i0 
might perhaps talk in this fashion, but “^hly 


know that no Irish Question ever ‘ ^ 

ever will be, settled in this pleasant w ’ y- w , 

nounces clearly enough that he will not g ^ 
Catholic University in Ireland with the P ow nniveB' 1 *' 
inn- „n^ =11 n+.W nrivileSeS Of & 


ing degrees and all the other privileges of a ^ with 
Neither will he endow any theological . cn ^ 


Neither will he endow any tneoius«.»* Even 11 
public money, nor any religious sect as s ■ _ ^ 
he were disposed to make any proposals oi ^ 
it is quite evident that he could nev ^ 


Daily News, October 5. \ Speech at Aberdeen, October 2. See Tin Times, October 8. 
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through the Imperial Parliament— it would be simply 

thelmS^U P r °P° sal supposed to have been 
j hr Mr Balfour of chartering and endowing a 
Sic University seems to have awakened very con- 
alarm and opposition m various quarters, and 
S^M ni'ter lias found it necessary to declare that lie 

Of the kinj T.t . 

inti on of the question would undoubtedly be most 
accordance with the abstract justice of the ease. For 
if Trinitv College, an institution Protestant m its 
Lmir and complexion, and practical working, as Mr. 
Balfour admits, has not only all the privileges of a 
University hut enormous revenues for the benefit of 
, small section, and that the richer section, of the 

*«v. to «• ° { i«*“« ”> d 

Use should not the .Catholic majority he entitled to 
at least equal rights and privileges in tins matter of 
higher education? - , ,, 

We shall not discuss this question, however, on the 
principles of abstract justice. We admit the difficulties 
hr which it is surrounded, and we shall consider what 
is' practicable and reasonable, even from an English and 
Scotch point of view, rather than from an Irish point of 
view. And yet the fact that it is to a Scotch audience 
that Mr. Balfour unbosoms himself on this question, 
and that it is their assent he asks for, not ours, is a 
Terr significant one. We shall take the liberty of 
putting forward some other considerations that must be 
taken into account in the settlement of this matter, 
and we are at least as well entitled to discuss it as 
any of Mr. Balfour’s numerous correspondents. 

The past history of this question will serve to throw 
much light on the' problem now awaiting solution. The 
blunders and failures of the past in dealing with this 
question have been frankly admitted ; yet too often 
statesmen, misled by the same _ false principles, fall 
into similar errors. This was signally the case with 
Mr. Gladstone in 1873. He undertook to remedy the 
grievances of Catholics, which notoriously arose from 
the mixed system that had been forced upon them, 
and yet his proposal was simply a measure to extend 
and consolidate that very mixed system, the fans et 
oriqn of all the mischief. The fundamental mistake 
which English statesmen have made in this, as in many 
other questions, is the assumption that they know 
better what suits Ireland than Irishmen themselves do. 
This has been shown in every successive attempt to 
deal with the Education Question, and especially with 
Higher or University Education. 

On the 31st of July, 1845, the Royal assent was given 
to "An Act to enable Her Majesty to endow New Col- 
leges for the Advancement of 'Learning in Ireland.” 
ITe may acquit the authors of this Bill of any purpose 
hostile to the Catholic religion ; we may even credit 
them with the sincere purpose of legislating solely for 
the advancement of learning in Ireland. This is ad- 
mitted in the Synodical Address of the great- Synod of 
Thurles, which was issued the year after these colleges 
first came into operation. 


The system may have been devised — say the Fathers — in a 
ip'.rit of generous and impartial policy ; bnt the statesmen who 
framed it were not acquainted with the inflexible nature of our 
doctrines, and with the jealousy with which we are obliged to avoid 
trerything opposed to the purity and integrity of our Catholic 
faith. Hence these institutions, which would have called forth our 
profound and lasting gratitude, had they been framed in accordance 
with our religions tenets and principles, must now be considered as 
as evil of a formidable kind, - against which it is our imperative 
duty to warn you with all the energy of our zeal and all the weight 
of onr authority. 

These are weighty words, which any English statesman 
undertaking to legislate for Ireland would do well to 
remember, for they point out the true cause of much 
subsequent agitation and mischief. The Queen’s Col- 
leges had been already condemned by the Holy See 
Wore they came into operation, on two occasions, in 
1847, and again in 1848. That condemnation was now 
solemnly promulgated by the entire hierarchy of Catholic 
Ireland; yet the English Government made no real 
“tempt to modify their constitution, or bring them 
tuto harmony with the wants anld wishes of the Catholic 
people of Ireland. Once more, in their ignorance of 
Ireland, they miscalculated. They were hoping that 
7 the money prizes, and by the great educational 
“wantages which were offered in the new colleges to 
f w ^°. alwa y a loved learning, they might he 

*®pted to disobey their pastors, and, perhaps, he 
gradually weaned away from that affectionate allegiance 
,T_“? eir priesthood which English statesmen have never 
uted - With this view, £1,500 per annum was set 


apart in each of the Colleges for exhibitions and other Dooumsnts, 
money prizes, so that there were almost as many yin , 

exhibitions and scholarships as students in Galway and — 

Cork — exhibitions mostly, at that time, of sufficient 
value to support, and clothe, and lodge, and procure 
books for the poor students, whose parents and families 
were just emerging from the black shadow of a desolat- 
ing famine ; yet the bait was spurned by those very 
middle classes' for whom the Colleges were especially 
instituted. During the twenty-two years that elapsed 
from 1849 to 1871, the statistics of which I have now 
before me, the average number of Catholics who matri- 
culated in Belfast was three, in Cork twenty-seven, in 
Galway forty-three — a number not half that which 
would have entered one of these Colleges if they were 
so modified in constitution as to admit within their 
walls those conscientious Catholics who thought an exhi- 
bition too dear to be purchased with peril to their faith. 

Yet these Colleges were maintained during all these 
years, and are still maintained, at enormous expense 
to the public purse, whilst the Catholic youth of the 
middle classes frequent- the unendowed Catholic Col- 
leges that are to be found in every county in Ireland, 
and several of which, like Clongowes and (Blackrock, 
have more stolen ts in Arts than Cork and Galway put 
together. 

In 1866 the first attempt- was made to provide a 
remedy for this state of things, which was at- once a 
grievance and a scandal — a grievance to Catholics and a 
scandal in a nation professing the civil and religious 
equality of all its subjects before the law. In the 
previous November several leading statesmen, including 
Mr. Gladstone, had an interview with the four Catholic 
Archbishops of Ireland. The Archbishops communi- 
cated the substance of the interview to their brother- 
prelates in Ireland, and the result was that, on the 
14th of January, 1866, a meeting of the (Bishops was 
held in Dublin,’ at which a statement was adopted and 
forwarded to Sir George Grey, the Home Secretary. 

In this document the Bishops ask Her Majesty’s 
Government to grant them “ not all that we have a 
claim to, hut to introduce modifications in the existing 
system of Academical Education- which will enable 
Catholic students to obtain University degrees without 
the sacrifice of principle or conscience of which we com- 
plain. We shall he thankful for such changes if they 
do not interfere with 'Catholic teaching, and if they 
tend to put -us on a footing of equality with our fellow- 

subjects of other religious denominations ” 

This was certainly a modest and reasonable demand — 
liberty of conscience and liberty of teaching, with the 
right t-o obtain University degrees, and, of course, some 
endowment, which might tend in this respect also to 
put Catholics on a footing of equality with their fellow- 
subjects of other religious denominations. Then the 
prelates point out how this may be effected in detail — 

First That the University founded by the Roman Catholic 

Bishops (in Dublin) will be chartered as a College within the new 
University (which the Government proposed to establish) in such 
a manner ’as to leave the department of teaching Catholics altogether 
in the hands of Catholics, and under the control of the Bishops, its 
founders. 

Secondly. — That in order to place this new Catholic College on 
a footing of equality with other institutions, a suitable endowment 
be given to it ; since it will be frequented by the great mass of 
Catholics, as it would be manifestly unfair to oblige them to tax 
themselves for the support of their own College, while institutions, 
which they, on conscientious grounds, condemn and sliun, are sup- 
ported out of the public funds, to which they contribute equally 
with others. 

Thirdly. — That, for the same reason, burses and scholarships be 
provided either by the application of existing, or the creation of 
new endowments, so as to place the reward of merit equally within 
the reach of all. 

Fourthly. — That the Catholic University College be empowered 
to affiliate colleges and schools to itself. 

Fifthly. — That the tests of knowledge he applied in such a 
manner as to avoid the appearance of connecting, even by the 
identity of name, those who avail themselves of them, or co-operate 
in applying them with a system which their religion condemns. 

Sixthly — That the tests of knowledge be guarded against every 
danger of abuse, or of the exercise of any influence hostile or pre- 
judicial to the religions principles of Catholics ; that they may he 
made as general as may be, consistently with a due regard for the 
interests of Education, the time, the manner, and matter of 
examinations being prescribed, hut not the books or special authors, 
at least in mental and social science, in history, or in cognate sub- 
jects ; and that, in a word, there be banished from them even the 
suspicion of interference with the religious principles of Catholics. 

Seventhly. — That the Queen’s Colleges be re-arranged on the 
principles of the denominational system of Education. 

We have quoted the salient points of this document 
at full length ; because it is an authoritative exposi- 
tion of the views of tire Bishops, and enters more into 
2 It 
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Doocrnu detail than any other document emanating from the 
•yni 1 same source that has come to our knowledge. As such 
— ‘ it is worthy of careful perusal by everyone who will 
have any influence in the settlement of this great ques- 
tion. The general principle laid down is perfectly 
clear. First, the prelates want a system by which 
Catholic students can obtain University degrees without 
sacrifice of principle or conscience ; seeonidly, they 
want their students, in the effort to obtain these de- 
grees, to be placed on a footing of equality with their 
fellow-subjects of other religious persuasions. No 
right-minded man can object to these two demands — to 
refuse either of them is simply to re-impose civil dis- 
abilities on account of religion. The Bishops then 
suggest a way of carrying out these two principles in 
practice. The answer of Sir George Grey is even more 
significant than the petition of the prelates ; because 
it exhibits those points of disagreement between the 
Catholic demand and the Liberal programme, which it 
is essential to bear in mind in any future settlement of 
the question. 

Sir George first reiterates, what was long ago ad- 
mitted, that the founders of the Queen’s Colleges meant 
well ; anld he adds that Her Majesty’s Government are 
still of opinion that the principle on which they were 
founded is a sound one — a somewhat superfluous, if not 
impertinent, observation in the circumstances of the 
case. 'But it has this important consequence — that Her 
Majesty’s Government declare that they have no inten- 
tion of proposing any alteration in the principle on 
which these Colleges are conducted — in other words, in 
the mixed system of University Education. This wos 
a point-blank refusal to No. 7 of the Episcopal demands 
— namely, that the Queen’s Colleges should be modified 
or re-arranged on the Denominational system of Educa- 
tion. It is, however, mainly a question of squandering 
public money. If Catholics are placed on that footing 
of equality to which they are entitled, it is really a very 
secondary matter how money is spent on the empty 
halls of Cork and Galway. But it shows how the Liberal 
Government thought they understood the wants and 
wishes of Catholic Ireland at the time so much better 
than Catholic Irishmen themselves. The Government, 
however, admit that a large number of Irishmen enter- 
tain conscientious objections both to the Queen’s Col- 
leges and to Trinity College, and consequently have no 
means of obtaining a degree in Ireland if they aspire 
to a liberal profession. This they admit is a grievance, 
and with a view of providing a remedy Sir George 
Grey simply proposes to assimilate the Queen’s Univer- 
sity to the London University, and thereby enable it 
to confer degrees on all comers who pass the examina- 
tion. This was not much of a boon, for the London 
University gave its degrees, even to Irishmen, in exactly 
the same way ; and even at a later date sent over its 
examiners to certain centres in Ireland, where a consider- 
able number of students was to be found. The Government 
were, however, willing to grant a “Charter of Incor- 
poration ” to the institution founded in Dublin by the 
Roman Catholic Archbishops, but not in the form of 
the Draft Charter which the prelates had sent over 
with their memorial. They would grant no endowment, 
at least, beyond the expenses for examinations ; and 
they would not give power to affiliate other colleges 
or schools to the Central College. This was, as they 
alleged, the exclusive prerogative of an University. 
As to the two paragraphs about the tests of knowledge 
and tlieir application, they did not, they said, clearly 
understand their drift, but the Senate of the new Uni- 
versity would lie constituted in such a way as to entitle 
it to the confidence of the various religious bodies ; and 
all the details of the examinations had better be left 
to this Senate. 

The Bishops, in reply to Sir George Grey, very 
naturally asserted that there was no effective step 
taken in this scheme to place Catholics on a footing of 
equality with their non-Catliolic fellow-subjects, but 
they reserved their definite reply until they should have 
an opportunity of seeing the two new 'Charters — that 
is, of the new University and of the Catholic College. 
The latter never appeared, and the former, which is 
known to history as the Supplemental Charter, was an 
abortion, and only survived a brief period. It was 
issued in June, 1666, and authorised persons other than 
students of Queen’s Colleges to be admitted to exami- 
nations, honours, and degrees ; but it appears that it 
was an illegal document, and the Master of the Rolls, 
on the application of three graduates of the Queen’s 
University, granted an injunction forbidding the Senate 
, to make any further use of that precious document ; 


and so the Supplemental Charter disaDrmir^ . 
Irish University life ; and, we believe noma ™ 1010 
its premature extinction. 1 6re Pety 

It will be seen from the history of these trim. ^ 
what ideas the doctrinaires of the Liberal 
in 1866 had about placing Catholics cm . 
educational equality with their fellow-subieota ° l 
how much better they knew what was good 
Ireland than we possibly could know ourselves ° 
Even the poor boon of allowing certain Catho'lle a. 
tas to be .ffihjttH to the Incorporated Slwt 
Dublin they curtly refu.ed on grounds ft,,*" 
mutter of feet, .re not true, cud, even if t,. e ’ 
furnish no adequate reason for their refusal t.'iTJ: 
«ni equality — certainly „ *111 g ive ™ 
degrees, too ! but of money-mid ,11 that moniS 
procure, buildings, professors, boots, mnsimrs-P 
bitions, and rewards— not a shilling. These are mH 
conscientious Papists ; if you won’t come to our a i 
leges in spite of your Bishops .nd your ccnscloT 
you must do without those things— such aids to 
,re not for you And on enlightened Pie,, lpp ,3 
loudly, and proclaimed, at the corners of all the strw 
how fairly and how justly English statesmen governed 
Ireland! 6 ’ 


Mr. Fawcett's Act was the next move. The Catholic 
claim was indefeasible. The Liberals felt it: uj 
although they were not prepared to do anything in realitv 
nevertheless, they wished to appear to do somethin!'' 
That would answer just as well, and, what is m- 
save their consistency. Trinity College was a Protet 
tant institution, as it is to this day, and will be fee 
many generations to come. It haid 200,000 acres of -he 
soil of Ireland ; splendid buildings erected at the public 
expense ; a large number of rich livings in its gift to 
reward its faithful servitors, but all secured to members 
of the Established Church ; whilst the poor Papists ia 
Stephen’s-green would not get from the public funds 
what would glaze a broken pane of glass. It was i’ 
that this state of things could never last ; so ,. t 
Liberals took heart of grace, and resolved to throw 
open, on paper, everything in Trinity to Eoman Catho- 
lics, as well as to Protestants, knowing well that 
Trinity woul'd continue to be quite as great a strong- 
hold of Protestantism after the Act as it was before it, 
and perhaps a trifle more so. We do- not say that Mr. 
Fawcett knew all this, but the Trinity men knew it 
well. Outwardly, they gave a reluctant consent; but 
they were glad in their hearts ; for was it not in their 
own hands to hold what they had got, whilst the pass- 
ing of the Bill would save them from the Philistines} 
Conscientious Churchmen, however, were strong!; 
opposed to Mr. Fawcett's Bill. They declared the 
Trinitj- ’College was founded by a great Protestant 
Queen, that it was endowed with Protestant funds, 
that it was the mainstay of the Protestant Church in 
Ireland ; anil they strongly objected to its secularisa- 
tion, as they justly called it. The Roman Catholics, 
too, loudly declared that opening Trinity College would 
not satisfy them ; they did not ask’ it ; and they 
would not have it. The project would only add one 
more to the existing Queen’s Colleges. These views 
were tersely summed up by an observation of the pre- 
sent Lord Emly, then Mr. Monsell, in the House of 
Commons. “The scheme,” he said, “would deprive 
Trinity College of the confidence of the Protestants and 
would not gain for it the confidence of the Catholics.” 


In July, 1867, Mr. Fawcett’s motion for throwing 
open Trinity College was lost only by the casting vote 
of the Speaker. The Conservative Government, then 
in power, saw clearly that they must at once either do 
justice to the Catholics by conceding their demands, of 
adopt Mr. Fawcett’s Bill to save themselves and Trinity 
College from an adverse vote of the House of Commons. 

The Earl j>f Mayo now appears upon the scene, and 
announced the Government proposals in the House ot 
Commons on the 10th of March, 1868, and a few ds« 
afterwards sent a memorandum to the Archbishop >* 
Cashel, in which he proposes, for the first time, to 
create a Catholic University, “ which, as far as cir ^®' 
stances would permit, should stand in the same poot>® 
to Roman Catholics as Trinity College does to 
tants ; that is to say, that the governing body shoo 
consist of, and the teaching should be conducted nsfflo 
by, Roman Catholics, but that full security shorn 
taken that no religious influence should be broug _ 
bear on students who belonged to another faith. , 
was hopeful so far ; but in carrying out these gen®* 1 
principles Lord Mayo made s.ome fatal mistake*. 
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The proposal now made is aa follows : — 

charter for a Roman Catholic University should be 
.1 tn the following persons to be named in the Charter 
P*" 6 ' a Vice-Chancellor, four prelates, the President of 
i Ctunceu . the tea j 3 0 f the colleges proposed to be 

S' A Vd «SE3>«. » It" ***, o~ by ..ok ot tSo «v. 

, tFvL ,he affiliated college or colleges. 

fc T a f1 1 ture Senate should be formed as follows : - A Chancellor, 

. Alerted bv Convocation; a Vice-Chancellor, to be appointed 
It the (Tuujeellor ; four prelates, to be nominated by the Roman 
Athdic hierarch v; the President of Maynooth; six laymen, to 
Convocation; the heads of the affiliated colleges; 
r, ’ beis to be elected by the faculties, as before mentioned. 

tv -waste would be twenty in number, all being members of 
ie noman Catholic Church. Convocation to consist of the 
Phnncelljr, Senate, Professors, and Graduates. 

Vaiil the Colleges are firmly established it may be proper to 
the que.tion of onilowmeut. It i. ou« of net MoOr. 
™,i need not form an indispensable portion of the plan. 

Il mav however, he necessary to ask Parliament to provide a 
sufficient snm for the payment of the expenses ot the examina- 
tions, for the foundation of a certain number of University 
Scholarships, and the giving away of prizes, and nlso the payment 
rf the salaries of certain officers and servants of the University, 
and, perhaps, some provision for a University hall and examination 
toonw. 

Dr. Leahy of Cashel, and Dr. Derry of Clonfert 
were deputed to confer with the Ministers on this 
project; and in their observations, which they com- 
mitted to writing, they raise two main objections, and 
fift-r two suggestions, that deserve to be carefully noted. 
They object to the Senate having a veto on the appoint- 
ment of the heads and professors of the affiliated 
colleges ; but that was a point which very likely the 
Government would not press; and, secondly, they 
object to the Chancellor and the six lay members of the 
Senate being chosen by Convocation, and not by the 
Senate itself. It does not- appear to be a matter of 
vital importance, at least, so far as the election of the 
six laymen is concerned. 

The suggestions made are of much greater importance. 


First.— That the Chancellor should be always a Bishop, and 
that the first Chancellor should be Cardinal Cullen. 

Secondly.- That, ns faith and morality may be injuriously 
ifiected, cither by the heterodex teaching of professors, lecturers, 
an] other officers, or by their bad moral example, or by the intro- 
duction of bad books into the University programme, the very ' 
leut power that could be claimed for the Bishops on the Senate, 
with a view to the counter action of such evils, would be that of an 
absolute negative on such hooks, and on the first nomination of 
professors, &e.. &c., os well as on their continuing to hold their 
cGccs after having been judged by the Bishops on the Senate to 
have grievously offended against faith or morals. 


Here is the rock on which the whole project was 
wrecked. Except the power indicated in this paragraph 
were in some way secured to the 'Bishops it could not 
be called a Catholic University at all, and the 
Bishops could not, without foregoing a right 
essentially inherent in their office, take any 
part in its government as a Catholic insti- 
tution. Any other point they might concede — but 
this point they could not concede without at the same 
time foregoing the exercise of a divine right which be- 
longs to them, and to them alone, as pastors of their 
flocks. The two prelates put it as clearly and curtly 
m possible. “ According to the doctrine and discipline 
of the Catholic Church, it is not competent for laymen, 
nor even for clergymen of the second order, however 
learned, to judge authoritatively of faith and morality. 
That is the exclusive province of the Bishops.” Yet 
the Government replied to this clear non possum us of 
the Bishops with an equally emphatic non volumus : — 
- ‘The proposition that the episcopal members of the 
Senate should possess any power greater than their lay 
colleagues is one that Her Majesty’s Government cannot 
entertain.” And so Lorld Mayo’s famous proposal to 
create a Catholic University came to grief. 

Later on, Mr. Fawcett took advantage of Lord Mayo’s 
huure to pass his own Bill for throwing open the 
“flees, honours, and emoluments of Trinity College to 
*11 persons, without religious distinction ; hut, as was 
J? dearly anticipated, the Catholic grievance was not 
removed. At a meeting of the Irish Bishops, 
held in Maynooth on the 18th of August, 1869, it was 
toanimously resolved in the case of the establishment 
“ one National University in this Kingdom for 
?a®ining candidates and conferring degrees, that the 
Uaibolic people of Irelanld are entitled in justice to 
hemand that in such a University or annexed to it— 

(a) They shall have a distinct college, conducted upon purely 
'-“houc principles, and, at the same time, fully participating in 


the privileges enjoyed by other colleges of whatsoever denomina- Docomkots, 
tiou or character. TTII ' 

(4.) That the University honours and emoluments be accessible ‘ 

to Catholics equally with their Protestant fellow subjects. 

(c.) That the examinations and other details of University 
arrangement be free from every influence hostile to the religious 
sentiments of Catholics, and that, with this view, the Catholic 
element be adequately represented upon the Senate or other 
Supreme University Body by persons enjoying the continence of the 
Catholic Bishops, priests, and people of Ireland. 

The Bishops furthermore declare that “a settlement 
of the University Question, to be complete and at the 
same time in accordance with the wishes of the Catholic 
people of Ireland, must include the re-arrangement of . 
the Queen’s Colleges on the Denominational principle.” 

Since the failure of Lord Mayo’s attempt to create a 
Catholic University it was felt that the prospects of 
obtaining a distinct University for Irish Catholics were 
now considerably diminished. But the Liberals were 
again in power, and hopes were held out of creating 
one great National University, in which full justice 
would be done to Catholics, both as to degrees and 
endowments. Mr. Gladstone, too, had just succeeded 
in disestablishing the Protestant Church ; and it was 
hoped that he would also disestablish Trinity College, 
and either level up or down in the matter of endow- 
ment by dividing its revenues with the Catholic College, 
or endowing the latter on an equally liberal scale. It 
is hardly necessary for us to explain at- any length how 
these sanguine hopes were doomed to disappointment. 

The Minister persisting in his own views with wilful 
blindness succeeded in producing a scheme which, 
though ushered in with a great flourish of trumpets, 
pleased nobody and wrecked his own Government. To 
fail in an honest effort to do justice, where it had been 
long denied, would be to fall with honour ; but Mr. 

Gladstone’s project and Ministry both fell amidst a 
universal sliout of disapproval. His persistence in that 
unhappy scheme in the face of the repeated declara- 
tions of the Irish Catholic bishops and priests and 
people seems to have been nothing short of infatuation. 

It was confidently hoped that he would charter and 
endow a Catholic College in the great National Univer- 
sity, which he proposed to found, and which would 
secure the double advantage of the highest standard of 
education with the widest range of competition, and yet 
leave freedom and autonomy to the Catholic institution 
to enable it to follow its own principles. The language 
in which the Prime Minister at first announced his 
project was eminently calculated to foster this hope. 

He admitted that, as regards Catholics, the provision 
for University Education was “’miserably” and “scan- 
dalously” bad ; he proposed to redress this grievance ; 
yet, as the Irish prelates solemnly declared whilst the 
Bill was yet before the House, “he brought forward a 
measure singularly inconsistent with his professions ; 
because, instead of redressing, it perpetuated that 
grievance, upholding two out of three of the Queen’s 
Colleges, and planting in the Metropolis two other 
great teaching institutions, the same in principle with 
the Queen’s Colleges.” And in the matter of endow- 
ments, the Catholics as such got nothing at all. Trinity 
College was left its £50,000 a year, with all its splen- 
did buildings, and libraries, and museums ; the new 
University was to get £50,000 more for its own pur- 
poses ; Belfast and Cork were each to have about 
£10,000 a year; but for the Catholic College in 
Stephen’s-green not a shilling. The Bishops declared 
they would not affiliate their College to this new 
University, “unless the proposed scheme be .largely 
modified ” ; and they had the same objection to the 
affiliation of any other Catholic Colleges in Ireland. 

This declaration sealed the fate of the Bill. Attacked 
by the Secularists on one flank, by the Catholic pre- 
lates on the other, and by the Conservative Opposition 
in the front — even though Mr. Cardwell declared that 
nothing in the Bill was essential — its was found impos- 
sible to modify it so as to please the assailants. It 
came down, and brought the Government with it. The 
division was taken for the second reading on the 11th 
of March, 1873, and the Ministry resigned on the 13th 
of March. 

The debate on the second reading is full of interest 
and instruction. The champions of the Contending in- 
terests put forth all their strength. It was a war of 
giants, for which the rival orators had long been pre- 
paring ; for this Irish University measure had been 
set forth in the Queen’s Speech as the principal measure 
of the Session. Major O’Reilly’s speech was remark- 
able for the frankness and fulness of detail with which 
2 R 2 
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he apoke on behalf of the Irish Catholics, as well as 
' the vigour with which he attacked the Queen’s Colleges. 
He declared that he would not send his sons to any 
college which did not teach his own religion. He could 
not expose them to the risk of having their cherished 
faith assailed in lectures on history and philosophy. 
He would have them taught in a thoroughly Catholic 
atmosphere, and by a Catholic professor; whereas 
Trinity College and the Queen’s Colleges were institu- 
tions essentially Protestant. All the same, as a citizen 
and a taxpayer, he demanded educational equality for 
the institution in which he and the Catholics like him 
meant to educate their sons — that is. State recognition 
and a proportionate share of the honours and emolu- 
ments granted by the State in aid of University Educa- 
tion. About the same time, Mr. John George 
McCarthy, the present Land Commissioner, in a letter 
to the Spectator, pertinently asked and answered the 
question : “ "Why don’t I send my sons to ‘ mixed ’ 
colleges? For the same reason that my fathers did 
not send their sons to the Protestant Churches — 'because 
of conscientious objections. Our fathers endured dis- 
abilities for their religious opinions in one case, our 
sons will endure disabilities for their religious opinions 
in the other case. But the first infliction is now called 
persecution ; the second is called equality.” It would 
be impossible to put the Catholic case in briefer and 
more cogent form. 

On the other hand, all the friends of a liberal educa- 
tion were indignant at the Ministerial proposal to ex- 
clude philosophy and modern history from the curricu- 
lum of University studies. This was designed as a 
sop to propitiate the Catholics ; but the Catholics 
repudiated the illiberal boon. It was bad enough to 
have a mixed University, but a University without 
philosophy and history was a misnomer — it was neither 
fish, flesh, nor good red-herring ; it was attacked from 
all quarters — stoned to death by all the people, and no 
attempt has ever been made to resuscitate it. The Royal 
University in this respect occupies a much more honour- 
able position. Philosophy and modern history hold a 
high place in its programme, as well the proofs for the 
immortality of the soul, the existence of God, and the 
other great truths of Natural 'Religion. 

For the next seven years nothing further was done 
or attempted. The Liberals had tried their hands 
twice and failed ; the Conservatives had tried in 1868 
and failed also — a failure which, for our own part, we 
always regretted, because, with a little compromise on 
"both sides, we think the measure might have been made 
a good one, and more in accordance with Catholic prin- 
ciples than anything we have since got. Notwith- 
standing this first failure, they resolved, after a con- 
siderable interval, to make another effort to remedy 
the Catholic grievance, and this time they were par- 
tially successful, at least to the extent of producing the 
Royal University. 

This latest “ Act to Promote the Advancement of 
Learning and to extend the Benefits connected with 
University Education in Ireland” received the Royal 
Assent on the 15th of August, 1879. By this Act and 
the Royal Charter issued under its provisions, the 
Queen’s L T niversity was dissolved, and the new Royal 
University constituted, which, whatever be its short- 
comings, has certainly surpassed in its general success 
and popularity the most sanguine expectations of its 
founders. That success is due, in the first place, to 
the fact that the University grants its degrees to all 
matriculated students, no matter where or by whom 
educated, if they “satisfy the Senate that they are 
qualified on point of learning to Obtain the same”; 
and we are told on official authority that no less than 
3,130 persons presented themselves at the various 
academical examinations for the year 1888. Secondly, 
the Senate is enabled to offer from its Parliamentary 
Grant, which is yearly to be expended in exhibitions, 
scholarships, studentships, and other prizes, a very con- 
siderable sum of money as rewards for high proficiency 
in the various subjects of examination. At the same 
time, with a view to secure, as far as possible, these prizes 
for the students of unendowed colleges and schools, 
it has been most wisely provided by Act of Parliament 
that no student holding any exhibition or other valu- 
able prize in any University or College endowed with 
public money shall hold any of the exhibitions or other 
prizes of the Royal University without taking the 
value of such previous exhibition, or prize into account 
and deducting the same from the value of the Royal 
University prize or exhibition. By this means the 
prise money is to some extent secured for the successful 
* See Dr. Moffat’s Report for 1884-5, p. 17, and Dr. 


students, who are trained in the unendowed run 
or by private tutors. 


The Statutes also empower the Senate to elect hr r. 
nine Fellows, with a salary of £400 a year S W 
if the Fellow be a Fellow or Professor of .« ’J 5 * 
College or University endowed with' public money v 
salary in such other institution must be deduct f” 
£400, and he can only receive the difference from f 
Royal University. By this provision, although hflf 
Fellowships are assigned to the Queen’s CollegeT ti? 
amount of money which they receive from the if- 
University does not average more than about 
year for each Fellowship. On the other hand th 
twelve Fellows at present assigned to University' (Ji 
lege, Stephen’s-green, and the single Fellow assist 
to Magee College, Derry, receive each £400 a retr 
which to that extent provides an indirect endowma- 
for the Professors of these two Colleges. 

This system, however, of indirect endowment bs 
two serious drawbacks. In the first place, it is airo. 
getlier inadequate to place these Colleges on a footb 
of equality with the Queen’s Colleges ; and, inta 
second place, it seriously interferes with the due pet. 
formance of the primary function of the Royal Univer- 
sity as an Examining University. These are* two point* 
which we must be allowed to develop at some length, 
and for this reason — until these two defects are teae- 
died, neither the Catholic students nor the general boh 
of the students coming for their degrees to the Bctd 
University, can or ought to be satisfied; because, ’aa 
a matter of fact, they can have neither equality a* 
perfect fair play. The prizes and degrees of the Royal 
University are, with the restrictions already explained, 
open to all comers — to the private student, to the 
students of the Unendowed Colleges, and also to the 
students of the Queen’s Colleges arid of Trinity College, 
from which last they come in very considerable mus- 
bers when there is anything likely to be gained there- 
by ; and they have the additional advantage of being 
on the spot even for the honour and degree eramiuv 
tions. Now, in Trinity College they have enonrn 
revenues, splendid buildings, a highly trained and 


revenues, splendid buildings, a highly trained and 
highly paid and most efficient staff of professors; they 
have all the appliances of study, which every year are 
becoming more elaborate and more expensive. Thy 
have similar aids to learning provided at the public 
expense in the Queen’s Colleges — professors, buildup, 
books, and apparatus of every kind. Some £10,506 a 
year, in fact, is spent in procuring for each of these 
Colleges all these elaborate and indispensable aids, 
both animate and inanimate, to the acquisition of 
knowledge. 

Surely the heads or defenders of these institutions 
will not say that the money spent in procuring this 
splendid educational machinery is not well spent. Be 
it so, then. But can the students who hare none i 
these things provided for them from the public parse, 
who must, in fact, go against their consciences or do 
without them, either wholly or in part — can these 
students, when they come up to the Royal UniveBitj 
to be examined with their rivals from Trinity CoLef-- 
and the Queen's Colleges, be regarded as fairly matete 
in this race for honour and reward? Surely no one 
will venture to assert it. , . 

Then, again, in many cases the Queen's College 
students can gain a double set of prizes— first m ine 
Royal University and afterwards in tbe Queens wo- 
lege. “A student who has obtained an exhibition » 
the Royal University is eligible for a sehohrsbp 
or an exhibition in the Queen’s Colleges, sm 
no deduction will in that case be made, ® 
indeed, can be made, if the student 8® 
his exhibition first in the Royal University and , 
goes down to one of the Queen’s Colleges s *. ; 
his examination for another exhibition or s “ 10l V-£ 
Students, therefore, coming from the Unendowed - 
leges can get only one exhibition, whilst the 1 
College student of the same standing, and ... 
knowledge, can gain two exhibitions, or an®™ 
and scholarship, for one year, on condition of at 
his course of lectures in the Queen’s College, 
the very thing that a conscientious Catholic «“* 
and cannot do. Is this equality or fair play » . 

It is true, indeed, that University Colleg 
advantage of having some twelve of the salaried ^ 
of the Royal University assigned to it to teac ^ 
halls. 'But this is the only advantage it hM- 
not, like each of the Queen’s Colleges, ±4, , 
to offer in prizes to its students. It has n 
erected at the public expense, no libraries, n 
Portsr’s Evidence before the Commission of 1884, p. 4. 
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. Viratories — so essential for medical and scientific 
■SEE .pp.i-.te 0< *”7 P>>4 »«»«*, 

f rhe Other aids to learning which are so liberally 
non6 i to the 1 Queen’s Colleges. Surely this is not 
jupphed jL . and surely the Catholic students 

-Lrd-.iT College in this matter have a grievance 
iSperatively cafls for redress. But there are other 
r-itKolic Colleges which do more work and better work 
S lier Cork or Galway that have a abll greater 
. for University College gets something, but 
nothing at all. Last year- (1888-89) there were 
"onTftudents in the Faculty of Arts in the 
o^n’s College, Cork, and fifty-five in Galway. Dur- 
L five years these Art students of Cork 
K gained in the Royal University twenty-one 
adiibitions and sixty-five honours; the Galway men 
j L the same period gamed eleven exhibitions and 
SftS * hilrt C°lle f S«ph»V 

r.L rained forty-four exhibitions and 168 honours ; 
acid Blackrock University . College secured nearly as 
minr-thirty-seven exhibitions and 118 honours. It 
®Uti ws be seen that of the highest, kind of educational 
work each of the Catholic Colleges has done more than 
the two Queen’s Colleges taken together. Clongowes, 
Carlow, Mungret, St, Malachy’s, Belfast, and other 
Catholic Colleges have likewise a considerable number 
of University students, and frequently win the highest 
places in the lists of the Boyal University. But not 
one of these Colleges has one shilling of endowment, 
direct or indirect, from the public purse. 

Is this equality, or fair play, or justice, or public 
economy, or anything else that it ought to be? Will 
the Government perpetuate this state of things, or will 
thev not rather give the money where the work is 
now done without it, and where it will be much better 
done with it ; or, if they will retain Cork and Galway— 
as we think they ought to do — then, in the name Ojf 
justice and commonsense, let them, as the Bishops so 
often asked, so modify the constitution of these 'Col- 
leges that the Catholics of these two provinces can 
safely utilize them, and then we shall in a few years 
find them as successful in the South and West as 
Belfast has been in the North. Those who are most 
intimately acquainted with the working of the Boyal 
University feel this injustice and this inequality most 
keenly, and we have reason to believe that there is 
not a" single representative of the Queen’s Colleges on 
the Senate of the Boyal University who would not 
gladiv see something done to remedy this glaring 
inequality. The Boyal University has done this one 
signal service at all events : it has proved to the world 
that our students of our Catholic Colleges can more 
than hold their own against all comers if they get any- 
thing like fair play ; and it has also served to place 
in a clearer light before the world the great disad- 
vantages under which our Catholic Colleges necessarily 
send up their students to its examinations. 

The second great drawback to the full success of 
file Boyal University arises from the fact that its Fel- 
lows are at once teachers and examiners — that is, 
examiners both of their own students and of outsiders, 
who have not the advantage of attending to the course 
of lectures given by the examiner in the very subject 
in which he examines. This system is intrinsically 
dangerous to the impartiality of the examinations ; for 
no matter how painstaking and conscientious the exami- 
ner may be, he is naturally inclined to set those ques- 
tions which are before his own mind with special 
prominence, and to which he most likely called special 
attention in liis own lectures. It is very obvious that 
in that case a student attending the course of lectures 
given by the examiner will have in most subjects a 
very decided advantage over the student who never 
heard that examiner open his lips. And when, in 
answer to the questions put, the examiner gets back 
his own views, he is more likely to think them correct 
in those subjects where a divergence of opinion is inevit- 
able than the views of other men. It is very difficult, 
therefore, for the examiner to act with perfect impar- 
tiality as judge between the students taught by. himself 
and those taught by another person in the same sub- 

E i. Even his very anxiety to be honest may cause 
to be unfair to his own men, as we know to have 
sometimes happened ; but, generally speaking, it will 
be the other way ; an unconscious bias for his own 
views and opinions will lead him to set his own 
favourite questions, and to give, perhaps, more than 
their due weight to those answers in which they are 
^ofully reproduced to his own great mental delectation. 
Considerations of this character are not forgotten by 


the Senators of the Boyal University, and it is an Soon(IKT3 
undoubted fact that they are most anxious, as far tttt. ’ 

as possible, to secure a set of examiners who would — 

have nothing to do with the teaching of any of the 
candidates in those subjects in which they examine. 

With this view the Senate of the Boyal University 
quite recently made a regulation that the examiners 
should not continue to examine in the same subject 
for a longer period than four consecutive years. This 
was done partly to give outsiders a chance and partly 
to prevent the examinations running in the same groove 
for an indefinite period, with the obvious result that 
grinders and clever students made themselves perfectly 
up beforehand in all the points and crotchets of the 
examiner as exhibited in his questions and in his 
lectures. Yet an eminent Dublin doctor, who is a 
Senator of the Boyal University, and also a professor 
in one of the Dublin Schools of Medicine, bitterly com- 
plained of this regulation ; because, although there 
were eight medical examiners of the Boyal University 
in that school, yet in their turn they should have to 
vacate the office at least one year out of five, and. there- 
by lose the salary which, it was alleged, was given to 
the examiners as an indirect endowment for that parti- 
cular School of Medicine. This is precisely the root of 
the evil. The system of indirectly endowing a school 
or college by giving large salaries to its professors as 
University examiners, with the duty of testing the 
relative merits of their own pupils and of outsiders, is 
essentially a dangerous and unsatisfactory system. It 
cannot last in the Boyal University, and it must be 
changed in the interests of justice and fair play. En- 
dow the working colleges, by all means, so as to place 
them on a footing of equality in coming up for the 
honours and rewards of the University ; but let it be 
done some other way. 

The present arrangement of Fellowships, as a means 
of giving a small indirect endowment to one or two 
colleges, was never intended to be permanent — it was 
a makeshift for the time, and served a useful purpose 
for a while ; but the sooner it is got rid of the better 
for all parties concerned. The Archbishop of Dublin 
stated some years ago, as well as we recollect, that it 
was a system essentially based on injustice. We are 
very far from assenting to that proposition, but we 
think it is dangerous and open to abuse in spite of all 
the precautions that the Senate has undoubtedly 
adopted to prevent, by every means in its power, any 
possibility of unfairness. It is said by the defenders of 
the present system that in most subjects it is impossible 
to get competent University examiners who are not also 
teachers of the same subjects, and some of whose pupils 
would not present themselves at the examinations of 
the Royal University. That may be ; but the danger, 
at least, should be minimised. It is a standing rule 
of the Intermediate Examinations that no examiner can 
examine his own pupils in any subject which he has 
taught them ; and we do not see why a similar rule 
could not apply to University examinations, with, per- 
haps, a very few exceptions. 

It must he borne in mind, too, that although the 
first set of Fellows in the Boyal Universtiy were elected 
by the Senate without examination, still the Act of 
Parliament provides that the Fellowships, like the other 
prizes of the University, shall be open to all students 
matriculating, or who have matriculated, in the Univer- 
sitv ; and the scheme may propose that they shall be 
awarded in respect of either relative or absolute pro- 
ficiency, &c. The Senate is anxiously awaiting the 
time when it will be free to throw open the Fellow- 
ships, like all other prizes, to the competition of its 
own graduates ; and there is no doubt that such free 
competition would be for the “ Advancement of Learn- 
ing in Ireland.” But this can never be done while the 
Senate continues to impose the obligation of teaching 
in certain colleges on a fixed number of the Fellows. 

Suppose a number of vacancies occurred, as they did 
lately in University College, and a Belfast Graduate, 
or two or three of them in succession, happened to 
win the Fellowships, it would be highly inconvenient 
to send them to teach in University College, Stephen’ s- 
green, and if the Senate idid not do so that institution 
would lose the endowment previously derived from 
these Fellowships. It is obvious, therefore, that the 
existing system of indirect endowment is unsatisfactory 
in many ways, and must, in fact, be done away with as 
soon as possible. 

And now arises tbe most important question of all : 

What is to take its place? We have neither the right 
nor the duty to undertake to give a positive answer 
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■ rjooDMBSia to this weighty question. But the past history of the 
' tttt . ’ question will enable us to guess very well what will 

* not do, and even to conjecture with some probability 

certain concessions that would certainly tend to a solu- 
tion of the difficulty. 

First of all, it must be borne in mind that the Irish 
Catholics in this matter of University Education now- 
demand, and have always demanded, to be placed on a 
footing of equality — perfect equality— with their fellow- 
subjects of other religious denominations. This has 
again been asserted in all the resolutions drawn up 
by the Irish prelates for the last forty years, and it 
has been asserted with more emphasis of late years 
than ever. Many persons, it is well known, are by no 
means over anxious to press the Catholic claims in this 
matter on the Imperial Parliament, lest perchance Par- 
liament might at length do justice to Ireland in this 
matter, and thereby weaken the argument in favour 
of Home Rule. If Mr. Balfour, after his declaration 
in the House of Commons, can not, or will not, induce 
his party to settle this question, then all we can say 
is that such a fact will furnish an unanswerable argu- 
ment in favour of the need of Home Rule for 
Ireland, and will strike a heavier blow at the Union 
than it ever received before. If the tiling, as all con- 
cede, ought to be done, and you admit that still you 
cannot do it in London, then, in the name of common- 
sense, let us try our hands in Dublin. At any rate, 
our failure cannot be more signal than yours has been. 

But what, it may be asked, is this equality that you 
want? How are we to measure or to gauge it? We 
think it is mainly a matter of statistics. What is the 
actual number of Catholic and non-Catholic University 
students in Ireland, including the students of Maynooth, 
who will and ought to graduate in Arts where they 
can do so in a becoming way? And, secondly, what 
would be the relative proportion of tlieso students, if 
the Catholics had got for the last generation the same 
facilities for obtaining University Education as their 
non-Catholic fellow-countrymen? Let these questions 
be answered, and it will be found that the Catholics 
are entitled to get at least as large an endowment as 
all non-Catholic students taken together. If Trinity 
College gets £40,000 a year, are not the Catholics 
entitled to as much? Nay, they should, in fair play, 
get more ; for the endowments of Trinity College are 
reserved for the wealthier classes, who, as a rule, are 
perfectly well able to take care of themselves, and go 
anywhere they choose for a University Education. It 
must be borne in mind, too, that a much larger number 
of Roman Catholics would strive to secure a University 
degree, both of the professional and non-professional 
classes, if the same facilities for acquiring a University 
Education were offered to them as are offered to their 
Protestant fellow-subjects. It is the case in Scotland, 
where there is one University student for 860 of the 
population; and why should it not be also the case 
in Ireland, where at present the proportion is only 
one in 2,800 of the population? There is no doubt, 
too, that with the more equal distribution of property 
in Ireland, _ and the increasing wealth and independence 
of the midiile classes, a much greater number of 
Catholics especially will, in the coming years, try to 
give their sons a University Education than have 
attempted to do so in the past. All these considera- 
tions go to show that at least as ample provision should 
be made for the endowment of Catholic education in 
the future, as has already be n made for the endowment 
of non-Catholic. If the question of principle is once 
honestly and fairly conceded, then all must aidmit that 
the educational provision made should be adequate and 
liberal, if it were only to make some reparation for 
the spoliation and injustice of the past. 

But there is another point which is far more essen- 
tial than the amount of the endowment, and that is 
the conditions under which it is to be given. Here, too, 
we may learn much from the history of the past. If 
™ Balfour will not follow in the ‘footsteps of Lord 
Mayo, who offered to charter an independent and self- 
sufficing University for Catholics, but prefers to follow 
the example of Sir George Grey, he will do well to 
take careful note of the objections that were raised to 
that scheme, and ultimately caused it to be withdrawn. 

If a Catholic College (without the power of giving 
degrees) were to be chartered and endowed, the Bishops 
not only required such an endowment as would place 
them on a footing of equality wibh non-Catholics, but 
aiso that it should be chartered “in such a manner as 
to leave the department of teaching Catholics altogether 
in the hands of Catholics and under the control of the 


Bishops at least in all things appertaining to fain, 
morals.” There can be no doubt that the* BiaW “ 
still insist on this as an essential condition Th»r t 
always insisted on it. If it were not trrantZJ ,, re 
College, or Colleges, would be only Catholic in 
not in reality. You cannot have the play J2 
Hamlet ; you cannot have a Catholic College with 
effective episcopal control in those things, which e-v 
tially and exclusively appertain to episcopal authorin' 
There may be a possibility of compromise in ntw 
things, but not in this. As the -Bishops pointed mt 
most distinctly, both to Sir George Grey and Ln 
Majo, ,t would necessarily imply i„ „ Crttolio Colli 
the power of vetoing the appointment or continuance m 
office of heterodox or immoral professors, the use of 
bad or immoral books, as well as all lectures of an 
anti-Catliolic or irreligious tendency. It would in ail 
probability, be very seldom necessary to exercise this 
power, but its possession would be an essential safe- 
guard for the working of a Catholic College, and would 
of itself render it unnecessary in most cases to hay 
recourse to its exercise. 

This power, therefore, must in some way be secured 
to the representatives of the Catholic Hierarchy" in the 
government of every Catholic College. But in whom 
is it to be immediately vested? In the statement sub- 
mitted by the Archbishop of Cashel and the Bishop of 
Clonfert, in the name of their colleagues they suggest 
that this power should be given to the Bishops on the 
Senate of the Catholic University College ; but in tk 
Draft Charter which was sent to Sir George Grev in 
the name of all the Bishops, and which was probably 
drawn up by Cardinal Cullen (see his “Collected 
Works,” Vol. II., p. 460), it was proposed: “That the 
four Roman Catholic Archbishops for the time being 
shall be visitors of the said College, and their authority 
shall be supreme in questions regarding religion or 
morals, and in all other things in the said College.” 

There can be no doubt that the latter would be the 
simplest and perhaps the most satisfactory way of 
securing to the Bishops that supreme control in all 
those things relating to faith and morals which has 
been indicated above. It would be found very incon- 
venient in practice to give to the episcopal members 
of the Senate a power which was not shared by their 
clerical or lay colleagues on the same Board. No doubt 
the members of the Senate — especially of a Catholic 
Senate — would generally defer at once to the ascertained 
views of the Bishops on questions of this kind. But 
by reserving an appeal to the Archiepiseopal visitors, 
if any difficulty arose, arid holding their decision as 
final, every objection would be removed, and tile rights 
of the Hierarchy in faith and morals would be 
effectively safe-guarded. And surely, when there is 
question of a Catholic College, nothing can be more 
natural than to have ecclesiastical visitors, and it might 
very fairly be assumed that they would not act- in any 
narrow or illiberal spirit, and that whatever might- be 
their prejudices, as churchmen or politicians, when 
they were appealed to as judges, they would temper 
justice with mercy, and act in a spirit of large-minlded 
equity. It has been suggested that in that case it 
would be useful to add to the four Catholic Archbishops 
one or two of the Catholic judges, whose knowledge 
and experience would be valuable on questions of law, 
and who, doubtless, would not be over anxious to mix 
themselves up in questions of faith and morals. The 
supreme control would still be effectively secured, 
according to Catholic principles, to the episcopal autho- 
rity. This is a point on which we cannot offer any 
definite opinion ; but it is obvious that in the way 
which the Bishops themselves have indicated in the 
Draft Charter may be found a simple and easy solution 
of this critical question. 

It was also provided by the same Draft Charter that 
the “four visitors shall be trustees of all property be- 
longing to the College.” They were alio to be « 
officio perpetual Governors of the College, and eight 
other prelates were to be associated with them as life- 
governors of the institution; but it was not proposed 
to give a share in the “government” to any layman or 
cleric of the second order. Many people will doubtless 
consider that a senate composed exclusively of 
is more suited for the Government of an ecclesiastic** 
college than of a Catholic University College, P* 1ID “r; 
established and endowed with public money : f°J * 
education of laymen. And it is satisfactory to find tn 
in their negotiations with Sir George Grey the Bis p 
did not insist on this point, and were ready to aa 
a certain number of laymen to a share in the g« ve 
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nt 0 f tie College, but they preferred to have them Such a great Catholic College would realise in 

fleeted by the Senate itself rather than by the Convo- a brief time Cardinal Newman’s lofty ideal by 

fition of Graduates. its influence in raising the intellectual tone of Society, 

T]ie important point is that, although the Bishops in cultivating the public mind, in purifying the national 
would prefer a Catholic University of their own, with taste, in supplying true principles to popular enthu- 

the power of granting degrees, they were willing to siasm, and fixed aims to popular aspiration, in giving 

iccept an incorporated College within the new Univer- enlargement and sobriety to the ideas of the age, in 

s itv endowed by Government so as to place it on a facilitating the exercise of political power, and refining 

footing of equality with other institutions, and at the the intercourse of private life. Residence for a shorter 
Fame time with effective episcopal control over its or longer period in this clear and pure atmosphere of 

teaching, its books, and its morals. There is, we pre- sober thought should be made indispensable for obtain- 

aume, no reason, either in policy or the nature of ing all its higher academic prizes, 

things, why Mr. Balfour could not incorporate a Catholic This is our grievance : that at present we have 

College as' well as Sir George Grey ; and there is every examinations enough and to spare in the Royal Univer- 
reason in the nature of things why a Conservative sity ; but we have no adequate means of preparing for 
statesman should be more frienidly to such an institu- them — no centre of light and culture for the teaching 
tion than either a Liberal or a Radical — the latter and residence of our students, which alone can give a 

being, as a rule, the avowed champions of a mixed or truly liberal education. Residence without examina- 

codless education. It was, in fact, a Conservative, tions, said Newman, come nearer to the idea of a 
Sir R. Inglis, who first applied to the Queen’s Colleges University than examinations without residence. On 
the opprobrious epithet of “ godless colleges.” this point we have very striking official testimony from 

And if a Central Catholic College is to be chartered, Lord Emly, the present distinguished Vice-Chancellor 

there can be no real objection to allow the Chartered of the Royal University. ’‘For the majority of the 

College to affiliate a limited number of other Catholic people (of Ireland),” lie says, not one endowed lay 

Colleges to itself. The Government, in 1866 alleged college exists, and consequently the majority of our 

that this was the peculiar privilege of a University, students of the Royal University are absolutely shut 

forgetting that it was proposed in 1846 by the Govern- out from University and College life. They have to 

menfc of the day to allow the Queen's Colleges to affi- compete with their fellow-countrymen — 'English, Irish, 

liate to themselves certain medical schools as tributaries and Scotch — and enter into the combat of life at grievous 

and feeders.* This affiliation, after all, really means disadvantage. Until these students, who are now 

very little, arid can hardly lead to any serious abuse scattered through Stephen’s-green, Blackrock, Carlow, 

in lowering of the educational standard, seeing that- and other unendowed Colleges, badly equipped, insuffi- 

neither the students of the Central College nor of the ciently maimed, and struggling with penury, are united 

affiliated Colleges can obtain any University degrees or together in a College, in all respects equal to Trinity 

diplomas or certificates except by passing the examina- College, they cannot be on an intellectual level with 

tions of an external and perfectly independent tribunal, their fellow-countrymen. We have a striking instance 

which is open to all comers on equal terms. Let the of this inferiority before nur eyes. Look at onr Univer- 

Senate or other governing body of the Incorporated sity Calendar ; you will be struck by the fact that 

College fix, subject to the approval of the Lord Lieu- while in other branches of the University course the 

tenant, the conditions and privileges of affiliation, re- students of the unendowed Colleges have earned, a fair 

stricting it carefully to those institutions where the proportion of prizes and honours, in Mathematical 

staff, the numbers, the appliances, and the work already Science they have hardly won any.” Why 1 For want 
accomplished will clearly show that they are competent of suitable appliances and competent professors, 
to afford University instruction to their students. Let Yes, that is exactly what we want — “ a thoroughly 

them be required, if necessary, to come up for certain equipped College” — in all respects equal to Trinity 

courses of lectures to the Central College ; let some, College. This is not, perhaps, the place to discuss its 

but not all, of the scholarships and exhibitions of the constitution or its government. Mr. Balfour has before 

Central College be thrown open for competition amongst him, in the proposals submitted to Sir George Grey 

the entire body of the students of the affiliated Colleges, and in the Draft Charter, ample means of ascertaining 

and be tenable for one year in the affiliated College, what is likely to be accepted as a satisfactory working 

but for a second or third year only in the Central arrangement. Lord Mayo, too, laid down one invaluable 

College. We do not see how there can be any objection principle, equally applicable, whether there be a ques- 

to such a system of affil iation so conditioned and re- tion of a Catholic College or of a Catholic University. 

stricteSd. It lias nothing at all to do with the religious *' If, therefore, a Catholic University is founded, it should 

question, and we axe quite certain, that it would greatly be constituted in such a manner that, while it would 

tend to the development and success of the Central be almost independent of State control, it would be 

College, as well as to the general advancement of learn- subject to a constant influence of public opinion, and 

ing in Ireland. governed by a body who, acting in the light of day, 

Let there be, by all means, but- one Central College, would be likely to frame its rules and conduct its 

thoroughly well equipped for all the educational work teaching so that the new University (or College) would 

which it will have to perform. Let it have a complete at once enter into active competition on equal terms 

staff of competent- professors with liberal salaries ; for with the older Universities” or Colleges of the 

otherwise the services of the most competent men can- Kingdom. 

not be secured. We do not want any endowment for There is not a single clause in this sentence that does 
theological chairs out of the taxpayers’ money ; let not enumerate an important principle, to which no 
the theological faculty, as at present, be confined to friend of education can reasonably take exception. No 

the College of Maynootli. But a very large sum will be University College, and least of all a Catholic College, 

required for the purchase or construction of suitable should be a mere Government lycee, managed by a 

collegiate buildings, and an equally large sum for their Minister of Public Instruction, or by any other official 

complete equipment — that is, including the library, of the Government. The interference of the Govem- 

museums, laboratories, and all the other varied and ment ought to be limited to two things— to start it and 

expensive educational appliances necessary in the medi- keep it in working order ; or, better still, to endow 

c»l and scientific departments. £100,000 was granted and constitute it so that the institution will be 

hy Parliament as a first instalment for the building of self - governing and self - sustaining, and thus be 

the Queen’s Colleges, and they have been receiving enabled to keep itself in working order. Com- 

brge sums for maintenance every year since. It would petition and publicity will do the rest-. Hence 

take a very considerable sum to build a hall at all we think that the principle of independence of 

approaching in grandeur the magnificent library of State control laid down in the first paragraph is an 

winiiy College. Yet this is a thing that can hardly admirable one. The less the Government has to 'do 
be_done piecemeal — it ought to be done at once. with such an institution once it is fairly started the 

Such a College, thoroughly equipped and amply en- better. No doubt it is the right and the duty of the 

“ ow ed, would, in a short time, attract to its halls all Government to see that the country gets value for its 

the Catholic youths in Ireland seeking a University educa- money, and that a college endowed from the public 

non. We do not believe there are fifty Catholics in all purse does not become the nursery of sloth and incom- 

beland who would by preference send their sons either peteuce. But the examinations of such a body as the 

“ Trinity College or the Queen’s Colleges if they had Royal University will effectively and clearly tell the 

SB . C “ an institution in Dublin. It is not for love of world what is the quantity and quality of the work 

ffiaed education that a few persons do send done. It has already shown this in the case of the 

sons to these Colleges at present, but Queen’s Colleges. Belfast has been shown to be a 

owause many of them have practically no choice, successful institution ; so successful that no one grudges 
* See Sir James Graham's “ Official Memorandum, " January, 184G, 
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i its endowment or questions its right to what it lias, or 

’ even to more, if necessary, for its efficient working. 
The Royal University has alrea'dy done the same for 
our Catholic Colleges. It has shown clearly the quantity 
and quality of the work done, and will, in the near 
future, as we hope, be a still more efficient and impar- 
tial jury cremmen for all the rival Colleges in the 
country. 

But it is also of supreme importance that- the Govern- 
ment should commit the management of the new Col- 
lege to a body that will command the public confidence, 
both as Catholics and as Educationalists. The “ad- 
vancement of learning on a sound Catholic basis ” is the 
whole purpose of its existence ; and this, doubtless, 
will be best secured by the choice of moderate men 
representing the various political parties, but about 
whose Catholicity and culture and educational experi- 
ence there can be no question. 

It will be observed that the prelates always de- 
manded that the Queen’s Colleges sliould be so modified 
as tb make them practically Denominational Colleges. 
In the case of Belfast, that is so already — not, indeed, 
in theory, but certainly in practice ; and therefore 
Belfast is a success. It has been so from the beginning. 
They began there with four Catholic students who 
matriculated there in the year 1849-50 ; for the next 
twenty-one years the average number was only three ; 
and we believe that is about the number down to the pre- 
sent time. The staff was froni_ the very beginning mainly 
Presbyterian ; some few, it is true, were Episcopalians, 
but there was only one Catholic, and his might be 
called an honorary chair, given to save appearances. 
It was the Chair of Celtic, which was filled by John 
O’Donovan, the illustrious editor and translator of the 
“Annals of the Four Masters.” But the working staff 
then and since has been to a great extent Presbyterian. 
Dr. Henry, the first President, was a Presbyterian ; 
Dr. Andrews, the Vice-President, was a Presbyterian; 
and the majority of the remaining officers and professors 
were Presbyterians. Using the wider inclusive term of 
Protestant, every single officer and professor on the 
establishment, with the single exception of O’Donovan, 
was a Protestant, and that has been the practice down 
to the present time. There can be no difficulty about 
giving Belfast to the Presbyterians ; it is theirs 
already, and they know it well, and have claimed its 
Presidency as such from 'Mr. Balfour. 

The question is about Cork and Galway. Is it states- 
manlike to leave them as they are, in the midst of a 
Catholic population, who would most gladly avail them- 
selves of the educational facilities which they afford if 
they were conducted on denominational principles ? 
Let them become Catholic, as Belfast is Protestant — 
governed by Catholics, taught by Catholics, and fre- 
quented by Catholics, with the sanction of their pastors, 
and all will be 'well. Let there be, by all means, a 
conscience clause which will secure, as Lord Mayo pro- 
posed, “ that no religious influence should be brought to 
bear on students who belonged to another faith?’ If 
any non-Catholic students living in Cork or Galway 
choose to attend lectures in these Colleges when under 
Catholic management, so long as they are endowed with 
public money, they cannot reasonably be excluded— at 
least, so long as they have no College of their own in 
the same city. And they are entitled to be secured 
against any undue religious influence being brought to 
bear upon them against their own wish, or the wish of 
their parents and guardians. They are entitled to this 
much ; but they are entitled to no more. They have 
Trinity College if they are Episcopalians ; they have 
Belfast if they are Presbyterians ; but it cannot reason- 
ably be expected that they should also have Cork and 
Galway governed and officered according to their views, 
so as to meet their wants. The Catholics also, who 
compose the great bulk of the population, especially in 
these two provinces, must be taken account of, and 
something must be done to provide for them, so as to 
meet their wants and wishes. They ask for nothing 
unreasonable, for nothing, strictly speaking, exclusive — 
they merely ask for equality: give us in our way as 
much as you give our Protestant fellow-subjects in their 
way, that is all. 

There is one objection we heard brought against this 
scheme : that considerable private endowments for 
various useful purposes were given to Cork College, 
especially as a mixed College, arid on the faith that it 
would continue to be a mixed College, and which never 
would have been given by the donors if they imagined 
it were to become a practically Catholic College. It 
would be unjust and unfair, they say, to divert these 


ss to purposes for which they v 

Our answer is that it would be stuT more 1 
allow such a reason to obstruct the performance ' t0 
great act of public justice. There need be no ‘ 
of wrong done to these benefactors of Cork or G,| 
either, if it lias any. If either themselves or 


- - -- themselves or tk? 

representatives should object to the proposed chan™ 
in the constitution of these Colleges, then we mt 0 ?* 
the Government pay them over the amount of tif 
original benefaction, whatever it was, and they cann 
complain of the least shadow of wrong or •i'niusti 
So far as they are concerned, they got back their 01 " 
to do what they please with ; and they c 
nothing more in reason. 


n ask for 


There is a double argument of the greatest weisht 
in favour of this change — first, that it is due &= . 


matter of plain justice to Catholics, for otherwise they 
will not be placed on an equality with non-Cathofo - 
But there is the second equally imperative argument 
that under the present system these two Colleges are s 
failure, and will continue to be a failure so long 55 
that system is continued. It does not need many words 
to prove this proposition. It has been proveil again 
arid again, and has, indeed, been repeatedly admitted 
by friends as well as by enemies. The Rev. John Scon 
Porter, in his evidence before a Royal Commission, &> 
far back as March, 1857, says : “ I do not think that 
the number now attending all the three Queen’s Colleges 
as great — certainly not greater— than ought to be found 
in one of the three if they had succeeded as their 
founders anticipated, and as we their friends expected.'' 
Tho numbers, however, in Belfast have, since that 
period, steadily increased ; especially of late years its 
success has been very marked. On the other hand. 
Cork arid Galway have been going from bad to worse. 
The examinations of the Royal University conclusively 
prove that some of the Catholic Colleges which do 
derive a shilling from the public purse do better work, 
and have more students in their halls than either of 
these richly endowed Colleges, which cost the nation 
nearly £ 12,000 a year each. 

Mr. Balfour, if he is to be taken as quite serious in 
tdie speech which- he made on the 2nd of 'December, 
at Particle, places himself in a very inconsistent posi- 
tion. He practically admits everything that we halt 
been arguing for in these pages in favour of Catholics— 
indeed, he makes a stronger case for justice to Catholics 
than any Minister ever made before — yet declares it is 
absolutely impossible for him to do anything except 
with general consent, and so hampers his proposals 
with extraordinary conditions that it is impossible to 
regard them as anything but illusory. He finds that 
there are four Colieges in Deland enjoying public en- 
dowments, yet, although the Catholics form the great 
majority of the population, only one in seven of the 
students in these Colleges belong to the Catholic faith. 
He admits that for conscience sake they have absented 
themselves from these Colleges, and prefer at consider- 
able sacrifice and expense to attend their own unen- 
dowed Colleges in Dublin and elsewhere. There are, 
at least, 1,000 'Catholics receiving a University educa- 
tion in these institutions, while there are not 250 in 
the four richly endowed State Colleges. He admits 
that, as we pointed out-, Trinity College, though nc. 
exclusively Protestant, is mainly a seat of Protestant 
learning, having only six per cent, of its students 
Roman Catholic. It is, in fact, now what it has 
always been, a great Protestant institution in its era- 
position, flavour, and complexion. He_ admits tMt 
Belfast, though in theory unsectarian, is practical! 
a Presbyterian College, in which the vast majority ot 
the students are Presbyterian ; and a great number* 

them are being educated for the Presbyterian ministry. 

He has nothing at all to say in favour of Cork 
Galway, and his silence is their strongest condemnatm 
He admits, too, that in Ireland the current of POP 

feeling is strongly in favour of Denominational toiiegf* 

and schools of every kind. The present, he admito- - 
not a creditable state of things. The Roman Catao 
ought to get a thoroughly well-equipped College, s 
to obviate their undoubtedly conscientious objec 
to the existing institutions. But, admitting a.i 
he will not touch the question except with the co 
of all parties in the State. , 

If Mr. Balfour merely said that he was not p 
to make this a Cabinet question, seeing the ,» 
attitude of many of those for whose benefit torn S 
boon is intended, we confess that in our opm 
could not be blamed. 'No one can- expect him 
a weapon which might be used to strike down 
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and it has been avowed that it would most 

®° V tSlr be so used if opportunity offered. As a 
35ft Sk too, we think his proposals are more 
ft It to meet with general acceptance when his adver- 
know that they can be withdrawn without injury 
“T e strength and prestige of the Government. 

But the Minister goes much further than this, and 
down three conditions precedent to any action on 
DM t which he frankly admits are altogether un- 
itelT to be fulfilled. First, he requires his proposals 
*7 be cordiallv accepted as a solution of higher educa- 
tional difficulty ; secondly, his adversaries must not 
-ike advantage" of his proposals as a means of striking 
apolitical blow at the Government ; and, thirdly, there 
mast be a general consensus of opinion amongst 
Englishmen, Irishmen, and Scotchmen in favour of 
"rantin'* this particular boon to the Roman Catholics. 
Heretofore it. was considered enough to have the opinion 
of the majority in Parliament in favour of a. measure, 
hut we must now have the general opinion of three 
kingdoms in favour of this particular measure, includ- 
in' we presume, extreme Radicals and extreme Orange- 
men. We are not disposed to he too hard on Sir. 
Bilfour's conditions, because we know the difficulties 
he has to deal with and the prejudices he has to over- 
come. But- the least we might expect is that, without 
,it all endangering his Government, he might make an 
liunest effort to solve this question. Coercion is not 
the whole duty of a Minister. Distributive justice has 
something to do with it- Has not he himself declared 
that “there is no task to which the Government of the 
United Kingdom might more fitly devote itself than 
that of passing measures for the amelioration of the 
condition of our brethren in Ireland, which might 
raise to prosperity those in misery and diminish the 
friction which unhappily exists between the classes ” 1 
This is a lofty purpose ; but how is it to be accom- 
plished? Not, surely, by Drainage Bills, or Railway 
Bills, or even Land Purchase Bills alone. There is 
another means— a most efficacious means — of elevating 
the Irish people that the Minister, both in justice and 
policy, is bound to adopt. “It is indisputable,” said 
Sir Ivon Playfair, a most competent authority, “ that 
poor countries require greater facilities for education 
than rich ones ; and that the only icay in which a 


poor country with no natural resources can he made ' 

prosperous is by extending the demand for intellectual ’ 

labour, so as to compensate for the absence of material 

industry With small material resources, 

except those for agriculture, it is above all things essen- 
tial that the intellectual resources of Ireland should 
supplement her natural resources.” 

Let Mr. (Balfour make an honest effort to give us 
the capital necessary to work these rich intellectual 
resources of Ireland, which we so much want- Of the 
715 candidates for examination in Arts in the Royal 
University, only 175 came from the endowed Colleges 
during the year 1887-88 ; the remaining 542 came from 
the unendowed ‘Colleges or from private tuition. It 
is just and wise to give these students the same material 
advantages to aid in developing their intellectual re- 
sources as tlie minority already possess. It is some- 
thing far more important and more statesmanlike than 
either drainage or railways in the congested districts. 

Let us hope that Mr. Balfour in his latest speech was 
only striving to educate his own followers. He knows 
well that on this question the Union is on its trial, 
and that if the Imperial Parliament persistently denies 
us Irish Catholics those educational advantages which 
he and every other statesman of name admits we are 
entitled to, so much the worse for the claim of that- 
Imperial Parliament to rule Ireland. If the men who 
keep the vast revenues of Trinity College intact will 
give nothing to the Catholics of Ireland, the day will 
surely come when Trinity College will have to disgorge 
and give us our proportionate share. Mr. Balfour lias 
already proved that as an administrator he is not 
afraid of Mr. Healy or Mr. Davitt, and he need not 
fear them in this matter either. There is a limit 
beyond which even they dare not go. It is a noble 
task for any statesman to overcome prejudice and re- 
ligious intolerance, to diffuse the blessings of equal and 
impartial law throughout the Empire, and accomplish 
that task, so often tried in vain, of doing justice to 
Irish Catholics in this matter of University Education 
by placing them on a footing of perfect equality with 
their fellow-citizens of other religious denominations. 

Johx Heaxy, d.d., 

Senator of the Royal University. 
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XIV. 


Memorandum put in by the Most Reverend Dr. O’Dwyer, Lord Bishop 
Limerick, to supplement his Evidence. 


(See evidence of Most Rev. Dr. O’Dwyeb, qq. 433-8.) 


Iu the course of my examination before the Royal 
Commission I was asked to suggest a plan of reconstruction 
which would remove the objections of Catholics to the 
Queen’s Colleges. 

' It is not easy to devise such a plan, but I believe that 
the adoption of the suggestions which I now venture to 
submit would make at least a reasonable modus vivendi. 

My suggestions regard all the Colleges— Belfast, Cork, 
Galway — only on the supposition that they continue to 
exist, and to exist as Colleges. 

If, for instance, Belfast were to get a Charter as a 
University new considerations would have to be taken 
into account. 


u. » ocuuuior 1 or wie interests or Higher Edn««»» 
in the true sense, I think it would be well to dveTt 
presentation to those Faculties in each College that V 
number, to, lere entitled to it, (ad a l !0 r j, J 

the Royal University while it lasts, or whatever UniveratT 
takes its place, to nominate a certain number of Jlembeii 


The Governing Body would then be made un « 
follows : — r u 


(l.) Representatives of County 
Council, 

(2.) Representatives of Borough 
Councils, 


At present I deal with it, and the others as mere 
Colleges, and consider only their own internal government 
and constitution. 

Scheme for the reconstitution of the Queen's Col- 
leges : — 

One of the fundamental defects in the constitution of 
these Colleges is that they are a department of the civil 
government of the country, like the Excise or the Post 
Office. 

All appointments in them are made by the Crown. 
There is no local representation, and the consequence has 
been from the first, as far as the majority of the people 
fur whom these Colleges were originally intended are 
concerned, an alienation of local interest, and support, 
and even a feeling of positive distrust. 

This complete subjection to the Castle of Dublin has 
nothing to match it in any educational institution in the 
Empire, and would not be tolerated for a day in England 
•or Scotland. 

1. I would propose then to vest the appointment of 
President, Professors and Officials of each of the three 
Colleges in its own Governing Body. 

2. In constituting the Governing Body I should hare 
regard to the College as mainly a Provincial Institution. 

3. Consequently I should put on it representatives of 
the persons who in each Province direct or control, by law, 
•or in fact, the various educational establishments, whether 
for Technical, Secondary, or Primary Education. 

4. To these I would add, having regard to their relative 
numbers in each Province, representatives of the different 
religious Bodies. 


(3.) Representatives of Managers of 
Secondary Schools. 

(4.) Representatives of Managers of 
Primary Schools. 

(5.) Ecclesiastical Representatives, 

(6.) Representatives of the Faculties 
in each College. 

(7.) Nominees of Senate of Royal 
University, or Body corres- 
ponding to it. 


Total, 

The total number of members of the Governing Bod; 
and the relative numbers of its constituent categories 
would be a matter for future consideration. 

►P Edward Thomas, 

Bishop of Limerick. 


25th September, 190!. 

Note. — With regard to County Councils and Boronga 
Councils, it is well to note that they have now control orer 
Technical Education and powers of taxation for its pr> 
motion. I give a representation to the Managers of 
Primary Schools, inasmuch as the Teachers would very 
probably use these Queen’s Colleges largely, and sons 
exceptionally clever pupils also. 
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XV- 


The Universities Question as affecting Catholics in England- 

(See the evidence of the Most Rev. Dr. O’Dwyer, qq. 499, 757.) 

a) 

Memorandum addressed to the English Bishops. 


DOCUMENTS, 

XV. 


The recent intimation on the part of the Cardinal 
Archbishop that the question as to Catholics being edu- 
„ted at the National Universities is likely to be re- 
“ened by the English Hierarchy leads us to think 
that votir - Lordships will be glad to have a statement of 
the sentiments of English Catholic laymen on the sub- 
iKt ' We believe that many of the views we have to 
' press are shared by members of the Hierarchy, and 
are known to other members who may not share them. 
Tho increasing number of cases, moreover, in which 
Episcopal sanction has been asked for entering one or 
other of the Universities, has indicated in a general 
wav the marked growth of opinion on the subject ; but 
w doubt if your Lordships are quite aware of the depth 
or the extent of the feeling which prevails. We are 
caite sure that you would wish to give full weight to 
that feeling in any action you may take in time to 
come; and, accordingly, as an aid to yonr delibera- 
tions, we venture thus formally to address your Lord- 
ships on the subject. 

We have, then, to say that the liberty to attend the 
national Universities appears to us absolutely essential 
at the present time for the career of those Catholics 
vlio desire to take their part in the national life, 
whether in politics or in the great intellectual or social 
movements of the day. The intellectual training, the 
knowledge of men, the intimate understanding of the 
thought and temper of the times, and the actual open- 
ing in life which residence in one of the Universities 
may afford, cannot in ordinary cases be obtained else- 
where. Catholic parents are becoming daily more alive 
to the grave consequences of depriving their sons of 
such necessary conditions to success or usefulness in 
these days of universal competition. And we may add, 
that young Catholics themselves are increasingly con- 
scious' of the practical necessity to them (in many 
cases) of University Education ; and the disheartening 
effect of feeling debarred from its advantages, when 
starting life, may easily act as an effectual dissuasive 
from the very attempt to achieve a useful career. Nor 
can we forget that it is greatly on the efficiency of the 
training which young Catholics now receive, that the 
future of the Church in England depends. It is among 
our younger men that we must look for its spokesmen 
before the world in time to come, and for effective 
champions of its interests in various departments of 
life. 

We confess that we can see no prospect, either of our 
young men holding their own, or of the Church main- 
taining hereafter the position she has acquired in the 
English world of thought and action, if the natural 
avenues to influence and success are shut off from the 
rising generation of Catholics. There are signs that 
the Church may have, in onr own day, an opportunity 
of influencing the educated English mind, such as she 
has not had in the course of the past three hundred 
years ; and our fear is that that opportunity may be 
lost, and many possible careers left unrealised. 


It is the deep conviction we entertain on this subject, 
and our sense of its urgency at the present moment, 
which must be our excuse for approaching your Lord- 
ships with this formal expression of opinion. We are 
aware that the views of Catholic laymen, who were con- 
sulted by the Hierarchy, have had in the past their 
weight in determining the attitude taken up by the 
Bishops on this subject ; and we cannot but hope that 
the great change which has taken place in the convic- 
tions of so many, will, similarly, have weight in their 
counsels in regard to the future, and that they will 
make our sentiments known to Propaganda. 

We cannot pretend in a document like the present to 
express fully the reasons which have led to onr convic- 
tions. They are in great measure the gradual accumu- 
lation of independent experiences on the part of many 
of ns. The increased number of instances in which we 
P the foundations of useful careers laid at the 
l Diversities ; the experience of the comparative slight- 
E *s of dangers which had been supposed to be so con- 
aitoable — of the numbers who have gone through them 


with no evil result at all; the emphatic and univer- 
sally favourable testimony on this subject of those who 
have had every opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with the facts of the case ; the failure of other experi- 
ments to give to Catholics the training which a Uni- 
versity affords ; the instances— which are, alas, not in- 
considerable— of failure to fulfil the promise of talent, 
due to lack of the seriousness of purpose which we believe 
that Oxford or Cambridge would have given ; the ob- 
servation of the signs of the times, and of the new 
chance which seems to be open to Catholics of influenc- 
ing the thought of the day if only they have the oppor- 
tunity of understanding it; these and other similar 
experiences and observations have rapidly multiplied 
in recent years, and have brought many of us, as we 
have said, independently to the same conclusion. They 
have made us deeply anxious as to the present and ap- 
prehensive as to the future. Such grounds of convic- 
tion cannot in the nature of the case be fully recorded ; 
but the fact that they have come home to so many is 
at least a testimony to their weight and reality. 

We believe, as we have intimated, that the Episco- 
pate and the Clergy appreciate in many cases the con- 
siderations we have referred to. There are, however, 
certain broad arguments on the other side which still 
prevent some of thpm from sharing our conclusions. 
And there are dangers apprehended, which have been 
thought to outweigh the advantages attaching to Ox-, 
ford and Cambridge, even where these advantages are 
admitted to be very great indeed. An examination, 
then, of some of these objections, which have been set 
forth from time to time in the pages of the Dublin 
Itrriew and elsewhere, may help to put the case in 
clearer relief. 

“ We English Catholics have done well enough in the 
past,” it is said, “without going to Oxford or Cam- 
bridge.” 

To this we reply that if by “ the past " be meant the 
days of the penal laws, the position of Catholics was ■ 
essentially different, and the training needed was 
equally different. In penal times the temper of the 
martyr was the primary requisite for the bulk of good 
Catholics, even in the educated classes ; and the degree 
to which it existed among members of the old Catholic 
families, who endured to be excluded from all chance- 
of the prizes of life for the sake of their faith, is a 
lasting glory to the English Catholic name. But the 
very fact that the law excluded them almost entirely 
from public life brings before us the corresponding fact 
that they did not require to be prepared for what they 
were not to attempt. 

“ But,” it is urged, “ we had our intellectual cham- 
pions before Catholic Emancipation : such a name as 
Milner’s will ever live in the history of English Catho- 
licism: Milner was trained, not at Oxford but at 
Douay.” 

We reply— prescinding for the moment, from the 
fact that Douay did supply University influences which 
are now wanting to us — that the position of the trained 
controversialist, living amid a directly hostile public 
opinion, was radically different from our present posi- 
tion ; and the training it needed was equally different. 
This consideration would apply even if Milner had 
not been, as he was, a man of such marked genius that 
he could dispense with ordinary rules. Milner had no 
hope of influencing deeply the English thought of his 
time : considering its deep anti- Catholic prepossessions, 
such an expectation was out of the question. He de- 
fended his own position from his own point of view 
with consummate ability. But the sympathetic under- 
standing of the thought of the time, with the real pros- 
pect of taking part in it and affecting it, is a new re- 
quirement answering to a new possibility which did not 
exist in Milner’s day ; and it is for this that a resi- 
dence at one of the Universities is in ordinary cases 
indispensable. . 

« But,” it is urged again, “ since those days of in- 
tense bigotry have passed, we have gained ground 
rapidly, and yet we have not frequented the Umversi- 
2 S 2 
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ties. If we have succeeded during the last forty years 
without university training, why should we not do so 
now ?’’ 

We reply by a question. Has our success been with- 
out University training? If Catholics have not been 


versities have come to - - 

great work which has been wrought by the many 
eminent men, old Catholics, who, from Cardinal Wise- 
man onward, have borne the burden and the heat of 
the day in the task of re-building the Church in this 
country, yet we cannot ignore the co-operation— and 
that in so special and peculiar a manner— of John 
Henry Newman and his followers. Who shall say how 
much of our present position is due to the moral in- 
fluence of Newman’s conversion, and of his continued 
presence with us ? Who will deny that much of the 
respect for the Catholic Church which exists, is asso- 
ciated with such names as those of Manning, Coleridge, 
Monsell, Oakcley, Faber, Dalgairns, Morris, Ward, 
Hope-Scott, Allies, Wilberforce, and a large proportion 
of the hundreds of cultivated men whom the Oxford 
movement gave to the Church, and who have made their 
mark in almost every department of life? And if we 
owe so much of our position to Oxford men, how can 
■we hope to retain what we have won, still less to win 
fresh ground if Oxford influences are forbidden to us 
in the future? 

This question appears to us very practical and very 
grave. 

“Anyhow,” the objector will continue, “to advocate 
residence in the Universities is to advocate the principle 
of mixed education, which the Church has ever 
opposed.” 

Is this so ? Is the advocacy of toleration for heretics, 
to advocate a principle of indifference which the 
Church has ever opposed? Surely not; and yet the 
cases are closely parallel. The ideal state of things, 
the realisation of the abstract principle guiding the 
Church’s aim, has ever been, not only the exclusion of 
the very breath of false belief from early training, but 
its total exclusion from civil society. The Church op- 
poses mixed education as an ideal principle as she 
opposes toleration as an ideal principle. But in prac- 
tice she opposes neither, in moderate limits, as a neces- 
sary concession to the conditions of the time. Let us 
recall Pius IX’s action in the case, of the Falloux law 
which Louis Veuillot opposed in the Univcrs. It was a 
compromise which secured for Catholic Professors a 
share in University teaching, but left the Universities, 
nevertheless, under the control of an infidel State. 
Veuillot opposed it on the very ground that it failed to 
realise the Church’s principle of opposition to mixed 
education. But when it was passed, the French Hier- 
archy acquiesced in it, and Pius IX. sent a special mes- 
sage to Montalembert to congratulate him on his share 
in passing the law. 

To press all ideal principles, adapted to a Catholic 
state, in the present condition of society, would be to 
make the position of Catholics impossible. We do not 
for a moment forget that the Church, in the compro- 
mises called for by the existing state of things, has ever 
refused to hand over to an inaifferentist or unbelieving 
State the Primary Education of her children. We do 
not forget the paramount importance she has ever at- 
tached to keeping under Catholic control the exclusive 
Tight of forming the earliest beliefs and associations of 
a Catholic boy. The outworks of the faith cannot be 
securely erected or defended without such an early 
■Catholic training. But after this point was secured, 
the uncompromising attitude of ecclesiastical autho- 
rity has, in other countries at least, almost universally 
been abandoned. Catholics in Germany, Austria, 
France, and Spain attend the National Universities 
without incurring censure. Many Catholics attend the 
State Universities in Belgium, although they have the 
alternative of a Catholic University already existing. 
And if in exceptional cases of directly anti-Christian 
institutions, as the French Lycdes, ecclesiastical autho- 
rity has discouraged the presence of Catholics, _ even in 
such cases there has been no prohibition universally 
binding. 

And it is not difficult to see the advantages, even 
from a directly spiritual point of view, of residence in 
the National Universities. Even in the interest of a 
young man’s faith, such an experience at the age of 
nineteen or twenty may be the best means of gradually 
accustoming him to that intercourse with non-Catholics 
which is a necessity in after life. The possibility of a 
choosing to some extent his own Catholic friends, and 
at the same time mixing freely with others, may give 


the desirable combination of Catholic felWv 
knowledge of the point of view of 
share lus faith. If on the other hand a* ao 
kurrno,, *1,., tt„; 38 eas-j r 


to the Universities, a great many men from the Uni- 
• • 'o Catholicism. Acknowledging the 


happen outside the Universities, he is thrown 
into dangerous companionship without any su^ pj 


paration, the result may be disastrous. 

_We pass now to the consideration of the main. 


of opposition— the religious disadvantages whkhT 1 
been held to constitute a decisive argument aeamrtfTi' 
ing young Catholics to the Universities. 8 


The chief objection urged is that the Catholic wd , 
graduate runs the risk of such danger to his faithl 
likely to prove injurious, both to himself and to hU 
power of benefiting the Catholic cause. He wifiiT 
it has been urged, a well educated man but a ball’ 
educated Catholic. He will at least lose his graso J 
Catholic principles and his esprit de corps. This fo! 
been publicly urged as the chief objection ; and we pro 
ceed to set down our reasons for regarding it as gromd. 
less, except so far as the dangers alluded to am p Kc ' 
tically inevitable in the existing state of English 
society, for those whose vocation it is to live in contan 
with the world. 


In the first place we may say of the objection, sokitur 
ambulando. The actual facts of the case show that i; 
is not valid. Those who have had every opportunity 
of judging testify that, out of a steadily increasing 
body of Catholic undergraduates, the number of those 
whose faith has been injured is very small. Loss of 
faith, complete or partial, may happen no doubt in a 
University as elsewhere. The varieties of belief and 
no belief in any society of thinking young men— lav 
students or medical students or men who are coached 
in London for the Civil Service, or for the army, quite 
as much as undergraduates, may no doubt be penloa 
to a weak or impressionable mind. But this danga 
has never been regarded as a reason for excluding 
Catholics as a body from the professions in question, 
nor should it be, by parity of reasoning, for their s- 
clusion from the Universities. Moreover, in balancing 
the considerations on either side, we have to consider 
the not infrequent conversions in. both Universities 
traceable to the presence of Catholic influences. Again, 
far from any tendency manifesting itself among Catho- 
lic undergraduates to lose their esprit dc corps, the re- 
verse has been conspicuously noticeable. In Oxford, 
where this danger was especially anticipated, the nour- 
ishing state of the Newman Society is a striking testi- 
mony to the contrary ; and in Cambridge the Church 
Maintenance Association, though different in character, 
is a witness to the solidarity of the Catholic element. 

Wo proceed to cite the testimony, which we must 
account of very great importance, of Catholics residing 
in Oxford and Cambridge, who have the means of mov- 
ing intimately the facts of the case. “As regards to 
effects that have been produced upon the young mm, 
who now for some years have been frequenting the l • 
versities in increasing numbers,” writes one of tnese 
witnesses, “ I can only say what twelve years eipen- 
ence in Oxford gives me a right to say, that I eatoj 
recall any cases where positive injury (to iai ) 
suited from residence at the University, with 
ception of one or two. Of course bitches there mu_. 
be . . . but in any such cases the fault arose fnm 

defective earlier training, rather than from * „ 
of the University itself, with perhaps one 
Another witness, while explicitly endorsing 

" ‘I thing such an experience shoiddhave^m 


weight than TV^ry, however 

■ the testimony of one who has for tenj^ 


stronger is the testimony ox oue , ;„fp rc0 uK 

had the amplest opportiimtie. of bU 

with Catholic undergraduates at Cambridge 
Anatole von Hiigel writes as follows : 

“I have now seen more than three generations e 
Catholic undergraduates pass through Cambrid * 

I have been able to watch more or 

thing like thirty individuals. Many of thes ^ ^ 

were not the sort of boys that, if ■ ° neha “ t he Dai- 

choice, one would have picked out ^ send ^ ^ 

versity, but in no case did jfceir faith pained by i> 

who have gone through the full time A „ xni 

—I should say spiritually as well as . 

what is pleasant also, is that the fait ^ Urn- 

a small body as exists in Cambridge-! w ^ ^ 

versity— does make itself felt. _ Many . ^ their p*'" 

most favourably impressed their tu , ,’p to 

sence in the University has certainly hpu 
the existing blindness in matters cone ? roen *fco 
Dangers there are— of coutsc there t im- k «ie 

come to Cambridge ; but I very much doubt 
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, the dangers of the world to a Catholic who 
f^KTSod intention to behave well.” 

W g will cite the opinion of Canon Scott, the 
F ^»/rambridge. “I feel obliged,” he writes, “to 
mvseS to the one point of my own experience 
students who hsve been in the Dmuer.it, in 
0 “!!? time viz., for the last ten years. The average 
°w incidence is fifteen. Of some sixty students 
T ™?only say, that whenever I have known anything 
Lc^isfactory, this has been due to other influence than 
Cambridge. I know of no loss of faith. The 
woportion of those distinguished by their faith and 
P T and frequenting the Sacraments, is, I believe, 
Tlrior to what is said to be the general rule in the 
Ka similar number of young men living in the 
11 order ordinary circumstances. Some I have 
SS, greatly improved during their st.y, not only in 
S faith, but in their seal for the conversion of 
Sn a zeal which has borne a considerable fruit. As 
“Si have found our Catholic students hold in the 
Sion of their faith, not only by partaking in 
Slit functions, such a. carrying flic mrnop, over the 
Blessed Sacrament in processions, but also socially 
among their Protestant friends.” . 

In estimating the value of these testimonies, it is 
essential to remember that hitherto our young under- 
graduates have enjoyed no spiritual advantages, over 
and above those shared by any other inhabitant of a 
1'niversity town. , , , 

But while wc attach the highest importance to such 
statements of results, we think it well to point out the 
inexact conception of the present condition of the Uni- 
versities, which seems to have lead to an unduly serious 
estimate of the dangers they present. This conception 
has been most circumstantially formulated m the case 
of Oxford, and therefore it is in reference to Oxford 
that a circumstantial reply is called for. The two 
chief sources of danger are supposed to be : — 

(a) An atmosphere throughout the University of 
infidelity or agnosticism. 

(5) The course of reading necessary for the various 
Honour schools. 

As to the former, the present state of tilings in Ox- 
ford is very different from what it was in 1864, when 
Propaganda first gave its attention to the subject. The 
extraordinary wave of religious enthusiasm, which 
passed over Oxford from 1833 to 1845, affecting not 
only those who joined the Oxford movement, but every 
school of thought in the University, gave place, as is 
well known, to a liberal reaction, which did for a time 
give to public opinion in Oxford something of a directly 
anti-religious character. The citation of one or two 
accounts of this state of things will be the best evidence, 
to those who know Oxford of to-day, of the extent of 
the change which has since come to pass. An eminent 
Anglican, who went up to Balliol in the early sixties, 
has described his own impression at that time, that 
“ all the intellectual force in the University was on the 
negative and anti-Christian side.” The disastrous 
e6ect of this on a thoughtful and impressionable under- 
graduate need not be specified. Mr. Mark Pattison, 
in his “ Memoirs,” describes that effect in his own ac- 
count of the Oxford of that time. “ In the first rush 
of intellectual freedom,” he writes, “we were carried 
beyond all bounds, sought to change everything, ques- 
tioned everything, and were impatient to throw the 
whole cargo of tradition overboard . . • Our sieve 
l'sembled that gamin dc Paris, of whom Renan says, 

‘ r carle par une plaisanterie des croyances dont la raison 
dc Pascal ne riussit pas ct se degager, and which it 
took Renan himself six years to work his way out of." 

But while the feeling against sending Catholics to 
Oxford, which rumours of this state of things naturally 
created, is still apparently preserved in some quarters, 
what we wish to .point out is that the original cause 
of that feeling has now entirely ceased to exist. Since 
the reaction of the eighties, associated in different forms 
with the names of Thomas Hill Green, Canon Scott 
Holland, the late Mr. Aubrey Moore, Mr. Gore, and 
many others of equal mark, the state of tilings de- 
scribed by Mr. Pattison, and the other witness whom 
we have cited has quite passed away. We may call the 
witnesses to the disease as witnesses to the cure. The 
leading thinkers at present on the Theistic side are (ac- 
cording to the Anglican thinker already quoted) quite 
as numerous, to say the least, as those holding negative 
Jiews. .Mr. Pattison speaks of the new atmosphere in 
™ University as affecting not only religion, but toe 


whole tone of thought which had led to the irreligion j-y 

of the sixties. He calls it a “ clerical reaction in the I 

domain of fact, and a philosophical reaction in the re- 
gion of thought.” 

It has not, indeed, as the original movement did, given 
an almost uniform tone of thought to toe whole Uni- 
versity, but it has rescued it from the peculiar tyranny 
of the free thinking movement. Individualism has 
superseded toe tendency to corporate negation. In the 
University, as in the world, all shades of opinion are 
to be found, and a man must learn there to hold his 
own belief firmly without the direct support of a sur- 
rounding public opinion. In the present state of the 
English world this is a necessity for him in later life, 
as we have observed ; and it is well that he should learn 
to do it in his undergraduate days. The supposed 
danger from an atmosphere hostile to, and contemp- 
tuous of, religion, is, by general consent, non-existent 
in the Oxford of our own day. 

As to the Schools, the one from which danger would 
be specially anticipated is the Classical Honour School, 
involving, as it does, a course of philosophy which 
might be dangerous, unless undertaken under, such 
Catholic guidance as does not at present exist in the 
University. But it may be pointed out that Catholics 
need not choose this School. And at present, it may 
be added, few of them have any temptation to choose 
it, as the classical course at Catholic schools has not 
hitherto been founded on the basis required at the Uni- 
versities, and is, therefore, not a sufficient preparation 
for one desirous of taking high honours. The History 
Schools are not attended by such dangers in at all the 
same degree, the bias in the University being anything 
but anti-Catholic in this department. Jansen’s “His- 
tory of the Reformation ” is, it may be observed, used 
both by the Professors and Examiners. Father Gas- 
quet’s valuable work on “ The English Monasteries is 
recognised and recommended, and further instances 
might be given of a similar kind. Still less could 
danger be anticipated from toe Law Schools, or the 
Schools of Science or Chemistry, or from the newly 
established English Literature School. 

With regard' to Cambridge, the objections have been 
formulated in less detail, and, therefore, a less detailed 
reply is possible. But we believe that the considera- 
tions we have urged in reference to Oxford apply also 
mutatis mutandis to toe sister University. 

We have spoken of dangers to faith and not to 
morality, as it is obvious that the latter will be far less 
in a University, than in the case of young men who 
are coached in London for toe Army, or for the Law, 
or who study medicine in the Medical schools. Again, 
the plentiful supply of healthy detractions m a Uni- 
versity is especially valuable in this respect to young 
men of means and position, who are not destined tor a 
professional career. The dangers m question, inevit- 
able for young men, are, it appears to us, minimised 
in the Universities. 

To sum up, then:— While the vital importance of 
access to toe Universities becomes daily more evident 
to us toe considerations urged on the other side appear 
to diminish in weight, in proportion as they are more 
closely examined. Very many laymen, having sepa- 
rately arrived at this conclusion, have sought and ob- 
tained permission from individual Bishops, and even 
from toe Holy Father, to send young men under their 
control to either University. But we need hardly point 
out that toe existence of a general rule, which, it be- 
comes less and less desirable to apply to individual 
cases, is an anomaly. If Catholics are to .8° Jo the 
Universities, it appears, in every respect, desirable that 
their presence should be recognised by the Oalliouc 
authorities, to whom it belongs to make provision for 
their security against such dangers as may exist. Catho- 
lic spiritual and intellectual influences are not likely to 
multiply in the Universities, so long as Catholics are 
not supposed to frequent them. And yet such influences 
might be of the greatest value, both m their good effect 
on undergraduates, and as a means of making the 
Catholic position understood and felt at Oxford and 
Cambridge. Pusey House and Mansfield College, both 
non-residential centres of influence, have met witn a 
practical success which is well worth considering, as a 
precedent. If the experiment of sending Catholics to 
the Universities has proved successful even without any 
such special support, we may well hope toat, if accom- 
panied by toe best spiritual and intellectual help which 
the Church in England can supply, the experiment 
might be far more successful. 
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TFe therefore, earnestly petition your Lordships to 
make such representations to Propaganda as may secure 
the final withdrawal of a general rule, which is found 
not to apply to the existing state of things in England, 
and the consequences of which, if it is continued or 
pressed, might, if we are right in our opinion, prove 
most disastrous. 

NORFOLK. 

BUTE. 

RIPON. 

DENBIGH. 

WALTER J. KERR, Admiral, R.N. 

CLIFFORD. 

HERRIES. 


BUSSELL OF KILLOWEN, Lord Chief r 
tice of England. wu eiJus- 


ANATOLE VON HUGEL, m.a Trin n u 
Curator of University Museum of C °F'' 
chteology and Ethnology, Camb ” Ar ‘ 

B. F. C. COSTELLOE, m.a., Oxon 

J- W. J. GLASSON, m.a., Bursar f * 
John's Coll., Oxon. r of St 

T. KING, M.A., Fellow of Jesus Coll Csmk 

C. KEGAN PAUL, m.a., Oxon ' mb - 
RICHARD WARD, b.a, Oxon 
WILFRID WARD, b.a, Load. 

December, 1894. 


Appendix to the foregoing Memorandum. 


We have invited three of the Jesuit Fathers, who 
have had charge of the mission at Oxford, to write 
down the views they have been led to form as to the 
effect upon Catholic undergraduates of residence in the 
University. We append the replies we have received 
from them. 


Tire first reply runs as follows : — 

The Report that I could give with reference to the 
residence of young Catholics at Oxford, which would 
lie the result of an experience of twelve years, would 
certainly not be adverse to the concession of freedom 
to Catholics to avail themselves of the many advan- 
tages that three or four years’ residence at Oxford or 
Cambridge carries with it. 

I have no hesitation in saying that, as far as I 
could judge, the effect upon the young men who were 
up at Oxford during my time was in general of a 
very satisfactory kind. That a few follies should be 
indulged in by a set of boys gradually emerging into 
manhood was simply a matter of course ; but any 
sucli were few and far between, and were matters that 
were soon checked, and of no very grave character, 
and in no case involved any danger to the faith. The 
worst difficulty occurred in cases where boys had been 
sent up without any idea of what they were in for 
and without any adequate preparation : and th-re 
was onlv one serinns P nap nf i 1. I ...1..-1. . .. J- j 


uu y auequaw! preparation; and there 
was only one serious case of that kind which ended 
in withdrawal from the University. There was an- 
other ease of a grave character, that of a convert, but 
no public scandal came of that ; nor was that a 
matter of loss of faith, but of a lapse in conduct. 

Some that were up distinguished themselves in ex- 
aminations, and took very good places. There were 
first classes amongst them ; and one is now Fellow of 
Magdalen. 

more ^ an t'k is > those who have passed 
through the University, there are examples where the 
young men have devoted themselves with greater 
earnestness to the promotion of Catholic works and 
Catholic interests ; and I fear similar instances of 
those who have not had the start that a University 
course givc-s, are few and far between, as far as 
Catholic movements are concerned. I may add that 
I still have the pleasure of keeping up kindly rela- 
tions, though of course of a limited kind, with those 
who passed through Oxford in my time. 

As to the difficulties that Catholics are supnosed 
to encounter during their residence, socially or o'ther- 
wise, it is true, I think, to say, that tliey do not 
exist. Let Catholics respect themselves, and live 
quietly and firmly up to their religious principles ; 
tinan 7 WlU Carry respeot of the University with 

Perhaps I have said enough in regard to my own 
experience. The general question opens up a Wider 
field. I will add, only as briefly as possible, that my 
experience has only confirmed the view that I have 
always had with reference to Catholics going to the 
Universities. The grounds on which I hold it to be 
advantageous are : — 

1. That I can perceive no better way of initiating 
a youth into the public life that he is approaching, 
than the sort of training that the undergraduateship 
gives, especially m a state of society such as this 
country exhibits ; and this because it is gradual, and 
because the youth is still under such amount of dis- 
cipline as is happily still kept up in the Universi- 
ties. hafer this than the madness and follies and 


noise of London, or any other general social life r,v, 
as England gives. There is less danger to faith "sri 
to morals in the one case than the other. m 
“■ At the University a young man is brnnitlw : . 
contact with tlrno into whoso hand, the 
ot the count, y will very largely f,ll ; 

Toers, rnd rf.Rhi. and Jud|cs, and bSEJ 2 
Prime Miimtere, nod what not. Contact with ,2 
can he ot no small advantage to a youth, ali* 
i '" r',T h " “P™* to devote hi 
a ! ' J V" hls ™JtiT ”1 public life. 

5. Bn»t perils as regards faith will h, 
fewer- at the Lhiiversity than if a bo; wen- p § 

S™°Ufe h ” ’ “ t0 th ‘ ™ •! 

4. Because greater eecnrify could be, and mioif h 
be afforded for assisting the young men at the Tni- 
versities.in matters of faith and practice. The Kim. 
amformists do it : the Unitarians do it ; and why 
should not we! St. Paul, St. Gregory flmmi 
element of Alexandria and Origen, did not run avav 
from the Universities : they fought the enemy an his 
own ground, and why should not we? 


More than this, those who are entitled to speak 
say that the tide is turning at the University as 
elsewhere. That men are saying—" I wish we had 
something to stand upon”— and further that tliey 
admit that for that they must look to Rome. 

Tam told that this feeling is becoming prominent 
at Oxford. Men are to be found who were anvthir.; 
mit Christians a few years ago, and are taking the 
other line now. 

One thing more occurs. It might be said that 
sending boys to the Universities would militate 
against our own colleges. I do not think so. I to- 
lieve on the contrary, that it would in the long rm 
help oiir colleges. The preparation for boys who 
were going up to Oxford and Cambridge would tend 
to raise the whole tone — to some limited extent— and 
infuse fresh spirit into the studies ; and still mote 
than this,, it would render imperative the necessity 
ef Grounding thoroughly in the faith those who wr-re 
"oing up to one nr the other, so that they might know 
how to hold their own : and this too would give 
greater . motives for zeal, and greater zest in impart- 
ing religion*, instruction to the whole school It 
could not. fail to imbue it with greater reality and 
earnestness. 


Another of the Fathers writes thus : — 

" Before giving any opinion as to the moral results 
of Oxford on such Catholics as I knew there between 
the years of 1887 and 1893. I should like to say a 
few words as to the general condition of things iu 
Oxford, so that the grounds of my opinion may to 
better understood. 

Oxford has changed so much witli the introduction 
of terminable fellowships and married Fellows. ar.d 
the. sweeping away of many old notions, that the es- 
perience of an Oxford man over twenty-five years sea 
no longer represents the Oxford of to-day. B.v 
of illustration, let me mention an apparently tnvm 
cause which lias had surprising results. I mean the 
change in the dinner hour. By putting it bac* to 
seven o'clock, an unexpected revolution has coin? 
about, greatly to the advantage of the modern under- 
graduate. Formerly, when the dinner hour 
earlier, the undergraduates were accustomed to stroll 
out into the High Street, witli the buoyant spirits <■> 
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_ inM men who hare dined well if not wisely. This 
{ “ ? he time for lounging into shops, running up 
Si, an d getting into mischief generally, all of which 
ent under the innocent heading of “doing the 
SLh ” and formed an easy introduction to the sow- 
■V of many wild oats. But all this is a thing of 
t e past. Nowadays you will meet very few under- 
oraduates in the streets after dinner and the f.w 
fL m eet are on their way to some college or place of 
nised amusement. Instead of wandering in the 
-rJ’t the modem undergraduate goes to one of ihe 
many societies which exist in every coUege, and whose 
doines are faithfully recorded week by week in the 
oa-res of the Oxford Magazine— Debating Societies, 
y4av Societies, Historical Societies, Art Societies, 
Social Science Sccieties, and others too numerous to 
mention. They meet at eight o’clock, coffee and 
cigarettes (wine is seldom given) precede these meet- 
ing. and discussions go on till ten or eleven. Now 
alfthis means intellectual occupation and intellectual 
interests, which largely replace the old boisterous 
rowdyism which annually culminated in Town and 
Gown rows— which are now as extinct as the Dodo. 
Some survivals of former times are met with on such 
occasions as “ Bump ” suppers, and the necessary fes- 
tivities which follow the winning of a football match. 
And the unwise Don who makes himself unpopular 
will have < ccasion to moralise on the essentially con- 
servative character of the undergraduate. But with 
all thi=. survivals included, the general tone is dis- 
tinctly literary, though with a strong flavour of ath- 
leticism. 


The diminished inepmes of the landed gentry shows 
itself in the small amount of spare cash at the dis- 
posal of tire undergraduate of to-day. He now knows 
the full value nf a shilling, and he also knews how- 
to spend it to the best advantage. Instead of spend- 
ing his money in the princely fashion of his ances- 
tors, he buys his tea and sugar, his Huntley’s and 
Palmers’ biscuits, his whiskey and soda at the Col- 
lege Co-operative Stores, and lie pays store prices, 
much to the disgust and the detriment of the Oxford 
shopkeeper. The consequences of this are marked. 
There is no sale for things that are dear ; clocks and 
pictures are hired for the term, not bought;' shops 
like ‘•Spiers.'’ which for a hundred years flourished 
ly furnishing expensive inutilities to generations, 
have collapsed and faded out of existence. The sons 
of noble families compete for scholarships, and take 
them. 


The obligatory work of the undergraduate has much 
increased. Men who can’t work or won’t work, soon 
disappear. No college cares to keep them, and the 
Halls, once the refuge of the idle or wealthy, are 
almost all shut up. New Inn Hall has been absorbed 
by Balliel, and St. Mary’s, the “Skimmery” of 
ancient days, will be annexed by Oriel at the death 
of the present President. . The Bursar of one of the 
colleges told me that when he took his degree in 1881, 
of 120 men then in that college, only nineteen were 
reading for Honours. Now, that is in 1893, out of 
the same number at that college, only twenty were 
rot reading for Honours. And this levelling up is 
fairly general, though some colleges, like University 
and Wadliam, are too poor to insist on it as much 
as they would wish. 

The external morality of the young men is watched 
ever with a minute care impossible in any other town. 
I could give some strange particulars. The absolute 
powers of the Vice-Chancellor cause an utter absence 
if that class of women who, even in Catholic Uni- 
versity towns, form such a problem. No under- 
graduate is allowed to speak to a woman in the 
street : the penalty is instant rustication, and no ex- 
cuse is accepted. 

I need not dwell on the importance of this point, 
hut I have often wondered how parents, who. would 
not send their sons to Oxford, let them go with a 
light heart and a clear conscience to crammers,, to 
Sandhurst or Woolwich. As long as morals are in- 
tact, there is not very much danger to faith. 

The etiquette of Oxford is very rigid, and has this 
conspicuous advantage, that it enables a mail abso- 
lutely to choose his own acquaintances. He can 
politely ignore any one whom he may hot wish to 
know. No junior can call upon a senior,; and all 
these unwritten laws are strictly observed, and a man 
who would not observe them would find as many com- 
panions at^the North Pole as in Oxford. • The’ advan- 
tages of this' are obvious. 


So far I have touched briefly upon some points Docnansuis, 
which I think tell, and tell heavily, in favour of 
Oxford— the amount of intellectual work, and intel- 
lectual amusement, the diminished expense, the watch 
over morality, the strict etiquette. Many things I 
must pass over, and now indicate what I think are 
the chief dangers of Oxford, of course from a Catho- 
lic point of view. 

The foremost danger to my mind consists in this, 
that the Tutor and Lecturer, whom the young men 
must follow, are all non-Catholics. Now the Oxford 
Tutor holds a position of exceptional importance in 
the formation of a young man’s mind. Many of the 
tutors are young, bright, amiable, charming men of 
the world, just the sort of men to impress youthful 
imaginations, and imperceptibly to inoculate them 
with their own views and opinions. Without being 
bad men, many, if not most of them, look upon reli- 
gion as an antiquated superstition, and are some- 
times scornful in their allusions to it. The Oxford 
Lecturer is a man of minor importance in reality, 
compared with the Tutor. The Tutor decides what 
lectures his pupils shall follow, and the Tutor either 
endorses or shatters the Lecturer’s conclusions. 

The Tutors form and monld the floating public 
opinion of Oxford to a very large extent, and give 
the tone to the place in many ways. They, I think, 
are the manufacturers of that spirit of carping 
criticism which respects nothing, which dissolves ,nd 
pulls down, but makes no effort to build up. I look 
upon this as a very grave danger. It is this Oxford 
spirit which is fatal to the “ nursery ” theology of 
many young Protestants, and is dangerous to Catho- 
lics. I have no wish to minimise this danger to 
them. It is subtle, and somewhat intangible, and 
without killing faith it makes it wavering and uncer- 
tain, and needs quick remedies and skilful handling. 

Much might be done to meet this evil had the young 
men Catliolio Tutors whom they might rally round, 
and who could say words in season. 

The next danger is the teaching of History always 
from a non-Catholic point of view. What else can 
you expect from non-Catholics 1 I cannot help think- 
ing that Catholics are to blame in making no effort 
to place Catholics at our Universities who could 
teach history from a Catholic point of view. _ F. 

Gasquet’s books are evidence of what might be given 
viva voce to the young Englishmen who will be 'he 
leaders of the next generation, and yet we make no 
effort to enlighten the prejudices from which we stid 
suffer so much. . , 

Systematic Philosophy may come next m the cata- 
logue of dangers. Comparatively few men take up 
this subject, but current Philosophy of course affects 
those who are in touch with those who do study it. 

Hitherto Oxford has had no system of philosophy of 
its own, only a jumble of odds and ends of the philo- 
sophy of many men and many places— mostly Ger- 
man. I think these isolated opinions would present 
little danger to' young men whose minds have been 
prepared by a course of connected philosophy, lc is 
the first philosophical notions which a young man 
receives which are most important, for he can weigh 
and test the other notions by what he has already 
assimilated. I must express my personal fear that 
Oxford will soon possess an indigenous philosophy, 
taught by the present Master of Balliol, an ardent 
disciple of Professor Green. I should think he would 
use his position to push his philosophy, and the Toyn- 
bee Hall movement would be an object lesson. 

Now to sum up and give my actual experience -it 
the sixty or seventy young Catholics whom I knew 
from i887 to 1893. 

1. None of them lost their faith . One South 
American gave up coming to Mass, but I think he 
might be left out of account. 

2. They were very regular at Mass, many coming 
to week-day Mass. The majority approached the 
Sacraments more than once each . term. They 
greatly edified the congregation by their reverent 
behaviour. They always carried the canopy m pro- 
cessions of the Blessed Sacrament. 

3. They dine together at an hotel on Fridays, 
so that they may observe abstinence. 

4. The Newman Society, a literary society I had 
some hand' in originating, keeps Catholics together, 
makes them pose as Catholics before the Univer- 
sity, and has taken -such a position that the 

' Librarian of the Bodleian asked for the rules of the 
; "Society and the' names- of members to keep among 
his archives. 
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Documents, 5. The older members of the "Newman” look 

XV. ou t for Catholic Freshmen, call on them, and at 

—— once introduce them to the Catholic set. This is a 

most important point. 

6. The Newman Society has been the parent of 
Newman House. 

7. The young Catholics brought many friends to 
church, and helped to win some six or seven con- 
verts during my time. 

• My successor will tell you what may have hap- 
pened since. 

Very much depends on the previous training of the 
individuals who are sent to Oxford ; it is not fair to 
blame Oxford for maturing seeds sown elsewhere. 
Given a good preliminary training, my experience 
was that a young Catholic could go through Oxford 
as safe as if lie were at home. Certainly there wes a 
very good “set” in my time, but "sets" necessarily 
vary. 

I must say in conclusion, that no one should be 
sent to Oxford, in my opinion, without some pre- 
liminary training in philosophy, and not every 
young man should be sent. 

May I add my conviction, that nothing great will 
be done for Catholics in England until Catholics are 
represented at Oxford. What is done there, ramifies 
and bears fruit throughout the British Empire. The 
young men influenced at Oxford become centres in all 
parts of the world for tho diffusion of their 
opinions. The Nonconformists have realised the 
importance of Oxford, and have built mag- 
nificent colleges for themselves there. It would 
be a mistake for us to do this. But as long as we 
are out of Oxford, we are out of the social, intel- 
lectual, and political life of England, and the mis- 
chief of this is, that we are of no account. Our 
schools may be attacked, and our claims neglected, 
and our chances of doing good minimised. Also 1 
think, if anything be done, it should be done quickly.” 
The third reply we have received runs as follows: — 

My experience of the young Catholics at Oxford 
University has not been long, but I can reply that as 
far as I have seen and known them, I have found 
them exceedingly good and attentive to the rules of 


their Church. Their attendance at Mass m. c 
is regular, and a Fish Dinner has been in 
for some years for those who are unable m ^ 
in their own Halls. The authorities enSS''’.,! 1 
attendance at Mass on week-days by taking 2l ^ 
tendance as equivalent to Roll Call ft"?* 1 ' 
undergraduates are always willing to help thrA 7 
Services, Processions, &c., whenever thev aw T?? 

That there are dangers here is undoubted - 
cannot bring myself to think that with reiaSjV 
morals they are anyway greater than at anv If Zt 
institutions (Sandhurst, &c.) where the younl ,^ 
would otherwise be sent. Indeed the tutelage «ttV 
University is an ascertainable fact, and is not 
means a dead letter. The chief danger to 
is the intellectual one. Undoubtedly there Se eta? 1 
lecturers, and these clever lecturers and tuw " r 
not by any means, as a rule, true believers, Zi* 
searching sneer from their lips often means moh ,t 
a young and admiring pupil. But a great deal f 
the danger it seems to me, might be avoided and til 
poison rendered innocuous by the difficulties (chieflv 
philosophical ones) being suggested and talked ora 
beforehand to the young men. And, therefore Ian 
of united opinion with Father Rickaby, that ’to S 
young men that have passed through a course r 
philosophy, such as is now taught at StonvhwsL 
leave should ipso facto be given without hindranw 
to go on to tlieir Oxford course if they so wish. 
n ® ur . in ^ last twenty years opinions about the 
Catholic Church have immensely changed in Oxford 
and though there is still a hearty dislike of it mm 
Church people, still, among the advanced thinkers in 
the University, there is a respect growing up towards 
a system that is recognised by them 'as perfect!? 
logical, from its premises to its furthest conclusion' 
and with a strong power for leading men to be good 
and honest. 6 

On the other hand, to Catholics of serious thought 
the University, ns was well said by one of our nnder- 
graduates the other day, "is a perfect object-lessor, 
in the need of an Infallible Church.” 

N.B. — Canon Scott’s account of Cambridge will te 
found, at page 315 of the Memorandum. 
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A List of the Signatories to the Petition on the Universities Question addressed to the 
English Bisliopa 

(See the evidence of the Most Rev. Dr. O’DwrEU, q. 499.) 


We, the undersigned Catholics interested _ 

sity Education, humbly petition your Lordships to 
make such representations to Propaganda as may secure 
the final removal of the barriers which now hinder 
Catholics from obtaining the advantages of University 
Education at Oxford and Cambridge. 


PETITION. 

Univor- The Right Hon. Henry Matthews, P.C., Q.C., M.P., 
B.A., L.B., London; Fellow of University ColL, 
London ; B.L., Paris. 

The Right Hon. Lord Chief Baron Palles, P.C.; 
LL.D., Dublin. 

The Right Hon. C. T. Redington, P.C. ; B.A., Oxon. 
The Hon. Mr. Justice Mathew, LL.D., Trim Co’L. 
Dublin. 

Tlie Hon. Mr. Justice Day, B.A., Lond. 


The Duke of Norfolk, E.M., K.G. 

The Marquess of Bute, K.T., LL.D. , 

The Mar,™ of Bipon, K.G., P.C., G.C.S.X., C.I.E., The Son. » iSv. E.T’ G. B.A., Lai 

— .U.Ij. The Hon. Hurbert F. Dormer. 


The Earl of Denbigh. 

The Earl of Westmeath. 

The Lord Mowbray and Stourton. 

The Lord Edmund Talbot, M.P. 

Count L. Lubienski-Bodenham. 

Count Jacques de Germiny, Trin. Coll., Cambridge. 
Major-General The Lord Ralph Kerr, C.B. 
Rear-Admiral The Lord Walter J. Kerr, R.N. 

The Lord Camoys. 

The Lord Beaumont. 

The Lord Clifford of CJhudleigh. 

The Lord de Freyne. 

The Lord Donington. 

The Lord Morris, P.C., LL.D., Trin. Coll., Dublin. 
The Lord Russell of KiUowen, P.C., G.C.M.G., Lord 
Chief Justice of England. 

The Lord Herries. 

The Lord Trimlestown. 

Baron D. von Boselager, B.A., Oxon. 

Baron Friedrich von Hiigel. 

Baron Anatole von Hiigel, M.A., Trin. Coll., Cantab. 


The Hon. Stephen Powys, B.A., Cantab. 

Capt. The Hon. Robert French, 2nd Glos. Itegt- 
The Hon. William Gibson, B.A., Oxon. 

The Hon. Walter C. Maxwell. 

The Hon. Bernard C. Maxwell. 

The Hon. Richard Bellew. 

Sir Anthony Cope, Bart. 

Sir Reginald A. Bamewall, Bart. 

Sir C. M. Wolseley, Bart. 

Sir John de M. Haggerston, Bart. 

Sir Henry Bedingfeld, Bart. . . 

Sir F. Smythe, Bart. 

Sir Walter Hamilton-Dalrymple, Bart. 

Sir Stephen E. de Vere, Bart. 

Sir W. F. Miller, Bart. 

Sir Percy Raymond Grace, Bart,., B.A. 

Sir Henry Bellingham, Bart., M.A., Oxon. 

Sir Percy Nugent, Bart. 

Sir Humphrey F. de Trafford, Bart. 

Sir John Lawson, Bart., B.A., Lond. 


Sir Philip Frederick Rose, Bart. 


Curator of University Museum of Archeology and Sir Richard Martin, Bart. 


Ethnology, Cambridge. 

The Hon. Everard Feilding, LL.B., Cantab. 

The Horn Basil Feilding. 

The Hon. R. M. D. Acton, Magd. Coll., Oxford, 
Foreign Office. 


Sir 'Stuart Knill, Bart., Alderman of 
London. 

Sir John Austin, Bart., M.P. 

General Sir Arthur Herbert, K.C.B. 
General Sir Martin Dillon, K.C.B., 
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Qjr Gera id FitzGerald, K.C.M.G. ; Accountant- 
g, toncU ; Goremor cl tha 

K.C.M.G., K.C.S.G. , Ag m t. 

5 General for New Zealand. 

His Honour Judge Bagshawe, Q.C. i B.A., Loud. 

His Honour Judge French, Q.C. 

£0?' WMiaS 1 Inee Anderton, Grenadier Guards. 

•|?j. ,’Rpckett Esq., War Office. 

6 T. Asms, Bn., Oni^ Coll, Ozford. 

T W. Allies, Esq., M.A., Oxon. 

The Rev. Septimus Andrews, M.A., Oxon. 

Se Rev. George Angus, M.A., Oxon. 

Cliarles Annacker, Esq., B.A., Lond. 

Thomas Arnold, Esq., M.A., Cx°n- 
trtlinr P- Amott, Esq., M.A., Oxon. 
j£ P. AspinaU Esq. Q.C.; B.A., Lond.; for- 
merly of Tnn. ColL, Camb. 

Henry Bacchus, Esq., B. A., Cantab. 

Th e Very Rev. Canon Bagshawe, D.D. , B.A., Lond. 
George C Bailey, Esq., B.A., Lond. 

Evan Baillie, Esq., M. A . , Oxon. 

The Rev. Arnold S. Baker, B.A., Oxon. 

Albert J. A. Ball, Esq., B.A., Cantab. ; Local 
Government Board. 

The Very Rev. Canon Ballard, M.A., Oxon. 

The Very Rev. William Barry, D.D., Rome 
Lauriston Batten, Esq., LL.B., B.A., Cantab. 

The Rev. R. Belaney, M.A., Cantab. 

H. Belloc, Esq., Ball. CoH., Oxford. 

H. Morden Bennett, Esq., M.A., Oxon. 

H. Berkeley, Esq.. Somerset House. 

Robert Berkeley, Esq., J.P. 

Robert Valentine Berkeley, Esq. _ , ,, 

Professor Clovis M. C. Bdvenot, Ball. Coll., Oxford. 

E. R. Blackett, Esq., War Office. 

R. B. S. Blakelock, Esq., M.A., Oxon. 

John Blundell, Esq. 

David Boardman, Esq., War Office. 

The Rev. William H. Bodley, M.A., Cantab. 

John P. Boland, Cli. Ch., Oxford, B. A., Lond. 

Patrick J. Boland, Merton Coll., Oxford, M.A., 
Dublin. 

John W. Bone, Esq., B.A., Lond. _ 

George S. Boulger, Esq., LL.B., Lond. ; KL.S., 
F.G.S. ; Professor of Botany and Geology, City ot 
London College. 

Hc-nrv Bradshaw-Isherwood, Esq., B.A., Cantab. 
Joseph J. R. Bridge, Esq., Caius Coll., Cambridge. 
James Britten, Esq., F.L.S. ; British Museum ; Hon. 

Sec., Catholic Troth Society. 

¥. F. Brougham, Esq., B.A., Cantab. 

W. H. Brown, Esq., B.A., Lond. 

The Rev. Joseph Browne, B.A., Lond. 

Eric H. S. Bruce, Esq., M.A., Oxon. 

Rev. W. A. Bulbeclc, B.A., Lond. 

F. C. Burnand, Esq., B.A., Cantab. 

The Rev. Wilfrid H. C. Burnham. 

Colonel J. E. Butler-Bowden, J.P. 

Lancelot Butler-Bowden, Esq., J.P. 

Roussel D. Byles, Esq., B.A., Oxon. 

Thomas F. Byrne, Esq., B.A., Dublin. 

K. P. Byrne, Esq., B.A., Lond. 

Charles Cagney, Esq., B.A., Lond. 

The Rev. R. Cardwell, M.A., Lond. 

John Carey, Esq., B.A., Lond. 

Gervase Cary-Elwes, Esq., J.P. ; Ch. Ch., Oxf >rd. 

V. Cary-Elwes, Esq., J.P. 

The Very Rev. L. C. Casartelli, M.A., Lond. ; D.L.O., 
Louvain. 

Charles Cave, Esq., B.A., Cantab. 

L T. Cave, Esq. 

W. F. D. Chambers, Esq. 

John H. Chapman, Esq., M.A., Oxon. ; F.S.A. 

Oswin J. Charlton, Esq., LL.B., B.A., Cantab. 

Flric Charlton, Esq. 

The Rev. Francis Chew, M.A., Lond. 

The Rev. Alexander Charnley, B.A., Lond. 

Captain Joseph Chichester, 2nd Worcester Regt. 

The Very Rev. Canon Cholmondeley, New Coll., Oxford. 
R F. J. Coape- Arnold, Esq., M.A., Cantab. 

Charles S. Somers Cocks, Esq., Foreign Office, 
ihdip A. Somers Cocks, Esq., Foreign Office. 

William Connelly, Esq., B.A., Lond. 

Wilfrid A. Cogldan, Esq., LL.B., B.A., Lond. 

Philip Colley, Esq., B.A., Lond. 

The Rev. Reginald Colley, B.A., Lond. 

Joseph B. E. Collings, Esq., Local Government Board. 
The Rev. John P. A. Collins, B.A., Lond. 


Rend F. R. Condor, Esq., B.A., Oxon. j, 

G. B. M. Coore, Esq., B.A., Oxon. 

B. F. C. Costelloe, Esq., M.A., Oxon. 

The Rev. Charles Coupe, M.A., Lond. 

Lieut.-Col. R. S. Cox, J.P. 

A. C. J. D. Crommelin, M.A., Cantab., Royal Obser- 

vatory, Greenwich. 

J. P. Crowly, Esq., B.A., Lond. 

David A. Cruse, Esq., B.A., Oxon. 

Thomas Cubitt, Esq., B.A., Oxon. 

Francis E. Cuming, Esq., B.A., Oxon. 

W. Davis, Esq., B.A., Lond. 

The Very Rev. Provost Dawson, V.G. ; B.A., Lond. 
Bernard C. de Lisle, Esq., M.A., Cantab. 

Edwin de Lisle, Esq., F.S.A. 

C. Edmund de Trafford, Esq., J.P. 

Charles S. Devas, Esq., M.A., Oxon. 

H. E. Digby, Esq., Ch. Ch., Oxford. 

Alfred M. Dillon, Esq., Line. Coll., Oxford. 

C. M. Dix. Esq.,'M.A., Oxon. 

John Hall Doe, Esq., M.A., Cantab. 

Lawrence J. B. Dolan, Esq., B.A., Lond. 

The Rev. George Dover, M.A., Oxon. 

John Dowling, Esq., Chelsea Hospital. 

The Rev. Joseph W. W. Drew, M.A., Oxon. 

Archibald C. Dunlop, Esq., B.A., Oxon. 

Charles 0. Eaton, Esq., M.A., Cantab. 

Hubert Eaton, Esq., M.A., Cantab. 

The Rev. Robert Eaton, B.A., Lond. 

W. R. Edwards, Esq. 

Rev. E. Egan, S. Augustine’s College, Ramsgate. 

Francis Egerton Harding, Esq. 

B. X. Esch, Esq., B.A., Lond. 

The Rev. E. Etherington, B.A., Lond. 

James A. Ezechiel, Esq., H. M.’s Indian Army. 

Percy H. Ezechiel, Esq., B.A., Lond. ; Tnn. Coll., 
Cambridge. 

Hugh C. Fairfax-Cholmeley, Esq., B.A., Oxon. 

William H. Fairfax-Cholmeley, Esq. 

J. Ogilvy Fairlie, Esq., of Myres, B.A., Oxon. 

Thomas F. Farrell, Esq., B.A., Lond. 

The Rev. Alfred Fawkes, B.A., Oxon. 

George Felirenbach, Esq., B.A. 

Hugh N. Ferrers, Esq., B.A., Cantab. 

Francis W. X. Fincham, Esq., Somerset House. 

B, P. FitzGerald, Esq., Ball. Coll., Oxford. 

Basil F. Fitzlierbert, Esq., J.P. 

W. Fitzherbert-Brockholes, Esq., J.P. 

Joseph J. T. Fitzsimonds, Esq., B.A., Lond. 

Terence Woulfe Flanagan, Esq., B.A., Oxon. ; M.B , 
Dublin. . 

The Rev. Philip Fletcher, M.A., Oxon. 

George Foggin, Esq., B.A., Lond. ; L.R.C.P. & S. 

H. McE. Fox, Esq., Ch. Ch., Oxford. 

R. Edmund Froude, Esq., F.R.S. 

T. Gaisford, Esq., J.P. _ , , 

Edmund G. Gardner, Esq., M.A., Cantab. 

J M Gatti, Esq., St. John’s Coll., Oxford. 

John W. Gilbert, Esq., B.A., Lond. ... 

W. J. W. Glasson, Esq., M.A. ; Bursar of St. ooutlp- 
GolL, Oxford. 

Alban Goodier, Esq., B.A., Lond. 

R. Wolf Gordon, Esq., Somerset House. 

Lewis H. Goring-Lloyd, Esq., Ball. Coll., Oxford. 

Hellier R. H. Gosselin, Esq. 

Martin Le M. H. Gosselin, Esq. _ 

The Very Rev. Canon Graham, D.D. , B.A. , Lond , 
Principal of St. Mary’s Training College, Ham- 
mersmith. 

Peter Graham, Esq., B.A. ; Lond, 

Everard Green, Esq., F.S.A. ; Rouge Dragon. 

The Rev. Joseph J. Greene, M.A., Cantab. 

Gilbert E. A. Grindle, Esq., M.A. ; Fellow of Corpus; 

Christi Coll., Oxford. 

Harman Grisewood, Esq., M.A. , Oxon. 

The Rev. Robert E. Guy, O.S.B. ; B.A., Lond- 
The Rev. Mark Habell, B.A., Lond. 

E. James Hainsworth, Esq., B.A., Cantab. 

Henry C. Hamilton, Esq., Merton Coll., Oxford. 

Eric D. Hanson, Esq., M.A., Oxon. 

John P. Harrison, Esq., Merton Coll., Oxford. 

Henry D. Harrod, Esq., New Coll., Oxford. 

John Arthur Herbert, Esq., of Llanarth, J.P. 

.Edgar Hibbert, Esq., J.P. 

Charles V. Hickie, Esq., B. A., Lond. 

Lieut. -Col. W. Scott Hickie, J.P. 

The Rev. A. Hinsley, D.D. ; B. A., Lond, 

James F. Hope, Esq.. Ch. Ch., Oxford. 

John V. Homyold, Esa., J.P. i 

The Rev. William J. Hudson, B.A., Lond. 

E. Hughesden, Esq., B.A., Lond. 

2 T 
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F. Hugliesden, Esq., London University. 

J. C. Hugliesden, Esq., sometime District Judge, Mad- 
ras~Presidency. 

W. M. Hunnybun, Esq., M.A. and Fellow of Cains 
Coll., Cambridge. 

The Rev. Sylvester J. Hunter, M.A., Cantab. 

Thomas W.‘ Inwood, Esq., B.A., Lond. 

Rev. John B. Jaggar, B.A., Lond. 

Rev. George H. Jinks, B.A., Lond. 

Lionel Johnson, Esq., B.A., Oxon. 

Harold F. Johnston, Esq., Trin. Coll., Oxford. 
Lawrence Johnston, Esq. 

J. J. S. Johnstone, Esq., M.A., Oxon. 

The Rev. F. F. Jones, B.A., Lond. 

The Rev. George L. Kammerlocker, B.A., Lond. 

The Rev. William Kay, B.A., Lond. 

The Rev. Joseph J. P. Keating, B.A. 

W. H. Hastings Kelke, Esq., M.A., Oxon. 

Reginald C. Kempe, Esq., M.A., Oxon. 

Rev. James Kendal, B.A., Lond. 

The Very Rev. Canon Kennard, M.A., Oxon. 

W. Kenwortliy-Browne, Esq., M.A., Oxon. ; LL.D., 
Bologna. 

R. C. B. Kerin, Esq., B.A., Lond. 

Frederick J. King, Esq., B.A., Lond. 

Thomas King, Esq., M.A., Cantab. ; Fellow of Jesus 
Coll., Cambridge. 

Edgar Kirby, Esq., B.A., Lond. ; Ball. Coll., Oxford. 
Thomas B. Knight, Esq., B.A., Lond. 

Philip F. Knox, Esq. 

The Rev. A. E. A. Kopp, B.A., Lond. 

George T. Lambert, Esq., The Admiralty. 

The Rev. William Lawson, B.A., Lond. 

The Rev. William Lea, B.A., Lond. 

Arthur S. Lean, Esq., M.A., Oxon. 

Joseph F. Lesclier, Esq., J.P. 

T. W. Letclnvorth, Esq., Emmanuel Coll., Cambridge. 
John Hunt Lilly, Esq., Local Government Board. 

W. S. Lilly, Esq., M.A. ; Hon. Fellow Peterhouso 
Coll., Cambridge ; Secretary Catholic Union. 
Leonard C. Lindsay, Esq. 

F. B. Lord, Esq., M.A., Oxon. 

Rev. Gerald Lowry-Corry. 

Theodore Luling, Esq., B.A., Cantab. 

The Very Rev. John L. Lynch. 

Patrick J. Lynch, Esq., Duchy of Lancaster Office. 

The Rev. Archibald MacCall, Magd. Coll., Oxford. 

E. D. MacDermot, Esq., M.A., M.D., Dublin. 

E. T. MacDermot, Esq., Magd. Coll., Oxford. 

The Rev. John G. MacLeod, M.A., Oxon. 

John B. B. MacMahon, Esq., B.A., Lond. 

Tire Very Rev. Canon Macmullen, M.A., Oxon. 

Rev. F. J. Madden, B.A., Lond. 

The Rev. Michael Maher, M.A., Lond. 

Gideon W. B. Marsh, Esq., B.A., L.S.A., Lond. 
Charles J. Mathew, Esq., B.A., Cantab. 

Theobald Mathew, Esq., M.A., Oxon. 

Bernard J. Maycock, Esq., LL.B., B.A., Lond. 

J. II. Mayer, Esq., M.A., Oxon. 

Rev, Henry G. Meyer, B.A., Lond. 

Wilfrid Meynell, Esq., Editor of the Weekly Register. 
Professor St. George Mivart, Ph.D. (Pius IX.) ; M.D., 
Louvain; F.R.S., Y.P.L.S., Y.P.Z.S. 

Francis J. Monahan, Esq., Ball. Coll., Oxford. 

Henry J. Monahan, Esq., B.A., Lond. 

Joseph Monteith, Esq., of Carstairs. 

Robert S. Moody, Esq., M.A., Oxon. 

Martin Morris, Esq., B.A., Dublin. 

John Murphy, Esq., B.A., Lond- 
John P. Murphy, Esq. 

R. H. C. Neville, Esq., J.P. 

Alfred Newdigate, Esq,, M.A., Oxon. 

Bernard H. Newdigate, Esq., B.A., Lond. 

The Rev. C. A. Newdigate, B.A., Lond. 

H. C. Norman, Esq., B.A., Cantab. 

The Rev. John Norris, Head Master Oratory School, 
Edgbaston. 

The Rev. James O’Brien, B. A., Lond. 

The Very Rev. Canon O’Brien, B.A., Lond. 

Denis O’Conor, Esq., B.A., LL.B., Lond. 

J. P. O’Donoghue, Esq., M.A., Oxon. 

J. More O’Ferrall, Esq., B.A., Lond. 

Bernard J. O’Flaherty, Esq., B.A., London. 

J. C. M. Ogilvie-Forbes, Esq., M.A., Oxon. ; M.A., 
Aberdeen. 

James Orr, Esq., M.A., Oxon. 

Humphrey D. O’Sullivan, Esq. 

James A. O’Sullivan, Esq. 

Henry Pace, Esq., B.A., LL.B., Lond. 

Frederick J. Paley, Esq., M.D., Lond. 

Claude L. J. M. Parkinson, Esq., B.A., Oxon. 


The^v. T. B. Parkinson, M.A., Cantah 
M. Sidney Parry, Esq., B.A., Oxon b ' 

C. Kegan Paul, Esq., M.A., Oxon 
J. Horne Pajroe, Est,., Q.C. ; M.A., W 
The Rev. Richard Payne, B.A., Lond. 

J. A. Pearson, Esq., M.A., Lond. 

Edward Petre, Esq., J.P. 

Lawrence J. Petre, Esq. 

Oswald Petre, Esq., B.A., Oxon. 

William F. Plowden, Esq., J.P. 

John H. Pollen, Esq., M.A., Oxon 
Arthur Pollen, Esq., B.A., Oxon 
The Rev. J. O'F.lfon Pope, M.A, Cham 
L. J. Pope, Esq., B.A., Lond. 

Richard V. Pope, Esq., B.A., Lond 
The Rev. T. A. Pope, M.A., Cantab. 

The Very Rev Canon Pope, B.A., Cantab 
George S. Potter, Esq., B.A., Lond. 

W E. Poynter, Esq., M.A., LL.M., Cantab 
Edgar Prestage, Esq., B.A., Oxon. 

R. T. Prioleau, Esq., B.A., Oxon. 

The Rev. Walter J. B. Richards, D.D. : M A rw 
The Rev. Joseph Rickaby, M.A., Lond ’’ ° IOn ‘ 
E. F. Riddell, Esq., B.A., Oxon. 

J. G. Riddell, Esq., J.P. 

John Gerard Riddell, Esq. 

O. C. Riddell, Esq., B.A., Oxon. 

The Rev. C. E. Rivers, B.A., Oxon. 

Denham Robinson, Esq.. J.P. , War Office 
The. Rev. Henry F. Roche, M.A., Lond. 

Alfred F. P. Roper, Esq., M.A., Oxon. 

Frank Russell, Esq., B.A., Oxon. 

G. L. Ryder, Esq., C.B. , Treasury. 

The Rev. Frederick Rymer, D.D. ; B.A., Lond. 
John St. Lawrence, Esq., War Office. 

The Rev. Richard B. Sankey, M.A., M.B., Oxon. 
Reginald B. Schomberg, Esq., B.A., Oxon. 

Charles A. Scott-Murray, Esq., J.P. 

Simon T. Scrope, Esq., J.P. 

James A. Scully, Esq., B.A., Lond. 

William Seed, Esq., War Office. 

Walter Selby, Esq., J.P. 

Henry Shee, Esq., Q.C. ; B.A., Oxon. 

James Sheehan, Esq., B.A., Lond. 

James H. Sheppard, Esq., M.A., Oxon. 

Orby Shipley, Esq., M.A., Cantab. 

James N. Shoolbred, Esq., B.A., Lond. 

Francis J. Siltzer, B.A., Cantab. 

The. Very Canon Smith, M.A., Oxon. 

William Smith, Esq., M.P. 

W. B. S. Smith, Esq., Line. Coll., Oxford. 

William J. Smith, Esq., B.A., Lond. 

The Rev. C. J. Moncrieff Smyth, Christ’s CoE, Cam- 
bridge. 

Carlisle J. S. Spedding, Esq., Queen’s Coll., Oxford; 
Cameriere Segreto di Spada e Cappa di Saa 
Santith. 

Rev. Arthur F. Spender, B.A., Cantab. 

Hugh F. Spender, Esq., Oriel Coll., Oxford. 

The Rev. George Stacey, B.A., Cantab. 

Capt. H. J. C. Stanton, King’s Own Scottish Bor- 

The Very Rev. Canon Stark, B.A., Lond. 

W. J. M. Starkie, Esq.. B.A., Cantab. ; M.A., Dublin. 
Philip F. S. Stokes, Esq., LL.B., B.A., Lond. 
Henry Stourton, Esq., B.A., Oxon. 

Charles J. Sugrue, Esq., B.A., Lond. 

William O. Sutcliffe. B.A., Cantab. 

Michael J. _J. Sweetman, Esq., B.A., Lond.; Wor- 
cestershire Regiment. w , 

M. T. Sweetman, Esq., B.A., Lond. ; 2nd E. York- 
shire Regiment. 

Walter Sweetman, Esq., B.A., Lond. 

Nicholas J. Synott, Esq., B.A., Lond. 

The Rev. George B. Tatum, M.A., Oxon. 

Major A. C. Tempest. 

J. Eyre Thompson, Esq., M.A., Oxon. 

A. E. Tozer, Esq., M.B., Oxon. 

Edward S. Trafiord, Esq., J.P. 

Richard Trappes-Lomax, Esq. 

Lieut. -Col. C. Lennox Tredoroft, J.P- 
The Very Rev. Monsignor Tylee, M.A., Oxon. . 
William G. Tyrrell, Esq., Ball. Coll., Oxford ; torei^ 
Office. T __j 

Francis Urquhart, Esq., B.A., Oxon. ; B.A., Do 
Aymer Vallance, Esq., M.A., Oxon. 

Colonel Francis B. Vaughan. . 

The Rev. Richard Vaughan. B.A., Lond. 

The Rev. A. J. Wallace, M.A., Cantab. 

The Rev. J. E. Wallace, B.A., Lond. 
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t p Wallis. Esq., M.A., Lond. 

B ' A -. L »» a ' 

5jSt Walton, Esq., Corpus Christ! Coll., Oxford. 
Srd Ward, Esq., B.A., Oxon. 
wTfrW Ward Esq., B.A., Lond. 

£ K ev Ed W ard J. Watson, M.A., Cantab. 

SJtine Watts, Esq., M.A., Lond. 
p Gresham Wells, Esq., M. A., Oxon. 

% H . James Weale, Esq., National Art Library, 
v R Wegg, -Prosser, Esq., J.P. ; B.A., Oxon. 

E. Greham Wells, Esq M.A Oxon. 

Leo J Wheble, Esq., Somerset House. 

Joseph R- Whitaker, Esq., B.A., M.B Lond. ; 
FRC.P-, Edinburgh; Lecturer on Anatomy, 
School of ’ Medicine, Edinburgh. 

Th°Rev. James B. White, M.A., Oxon. 

John J. White, Trin. Coll Oxford. 

George Whitlaw, Esq., M. A., Oxon. 

The Rev. Edward Whyte, B.A., Lond. 

Captain Henry L. Wickham. 

Henrv E. Wilberforce, Esq., Somerset House, 
w T. Williams, Esq., B.A., Oxon. 

The Rev. C. D. R. Williamson, B.A., Oxon. 


Professor Bertram C. A. Windle, D.S. ; M.D., M.A.. Documents, 
Dublin ; Professor of Anatomy, Mason Coll., Bir- XV. 



C. J. Woollett, Esq., M.B., Lond. 

Walter Workman, Esq., M.A., Oxon. 

C. W. Worlledge, Esq., M.A., Cantab. 

Henry Worsley, Esq., M.A., London; H.M. Inspector 
of Schools, Ireland. 

E. Wyatt-Davies, Esq., M.A., Cantab. 

The Rev. Francis M. Wyndham, M.A., Oxon. 

Andrew N. Bonaparte Wyse, Esq., M.A., Lond. 

John J. Baldwin Young, Esq., B.A., Oxon. 

[If should ha explained that signatures to this Petition 
have only been invited from those whose names are 
found in certain published lists. As in one of these, 

r. “ the Graduates of English Universities,” the names 
of some of the Clergy appear, it has not been thought 
necessary to exclude them, although the Petition is 
described as coming from the Laity •] 

February, 1895. 
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Document put in by Rev. Professor R. H. F. Dickey, M.A., D.D. 

Statement on the Irish University Question by the Committee on Higher Education of the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland. 
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XVI. 


(See the evidence of Rev. Thomas Hamilton, d.d., qq. 1057-1062.) 


The Committee on Higher Education has been appointed by the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
in Ireland with power to act in the name of the Assembly in all matters of collegiate or University 
Education affecting the interests of Irish Presbyterians. Individual Presbyterians express their personal 
opinions. The Assembly’s Committee speaks in the name of the whole Church. 


State of the Question. 

There are two Universities in Ireland — the Dublin 
University, founded in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
about 1593, and the Royal University, founded in 
1882. The Dublin University was designed for the 
higher education of Irish Protestants. In the begin- 
ning of its career Presbyterians had a place m the 
governing body. Its first elected Fellows were two 
Presbyterians from Scotland, and the first two regular 
and official Provosts of the College were Nonconfor- 
mists. Sectarian feelings became, however, too strong 
lor the liberal spirit which animated its original autho- 
rities, and in the reign of Charles I. Protestant Epis- 
copalians were enabled, through their State connection 
and influence, to shut out Presbyterians and appro- 
priate the University to themselves ; and in their hands 
it remained exclusive, sectarian, until by an Act of the 
Irish Parliament in 1793 its degrees were opened to 
other denominations, and by the Fawcett Act in 1873 
religious tests were abolished. Since that time it has 
been theoretically an unsectarian University, but prac- 
tically it is very much what it had been, and serves 
the interests of one religious denomination — namely, 
the Protestant Episcopalian — as truly to-day as it was 
wont to do in the palmiest days of the old Episcopalian 
ascendancy. 

The Royal University was designed for all religious 
denominations in Ireland. The governing body is 
equally divided between Roman Catholics and Pro- 
tfrianta — Protestant Episcopalians, notwithstanding 
“®“ possession of Dublin University, claiming and 
obtaining the seconid numerical position, with all its at- 
tendant advantages. The Royal University iB not how- 
CTer > a teaching University, hut a mere examining 


body. The Queen’s University, founded in 1850, mainly 
in the interests of Roman Catholics, failed to satisfy the 
Hierarchy. Being a teaching University its degrees 
were necessarily restricted to students who had attended 
its prescribed teaching at one or other of its three at- 
tached Colleges, Cork, or Galway, or Belfast. To this 
united non-sectarian, education, through attendance at 
college, the Roman 'Catholic bishops took strong ex- 
ception, and to remove their objections Parliament 
abolished the Queen’s University in 1282 and established 
the Royal University in its room. The change from the 
Queen’s University and its college attendance, training, 
and culture, to the Royal University, whose degrees can 
be had without attendance at college, was strongly ob- 
jected. to by Presbyterians as unwise, retrograde, and 
hostile not only to their own interests, hut to those of 
higher education and of the country. They were, however,, 
reluctantly constrained to accept the situation, and they 
have been utilizing it as best they could. They are' 
now threatened with another readjustment of the Uni- 
versity system and for precisely the same reason — to 
satisfy the Roman Catholic bishops, whose persistent 
dissatisfaction and demands have prevailed upon lead- 
ing members of the Government and others to urge 
upon Parliament legislation on Irish University edu- 
cation with a view of satisfying Roman Catholic claims- 
So long as Dublin University and Trinity College, with 
their beautiful grounds and rich revenues, are in 
possession of and controlled by Protestant Episcopa- 
lians, as, notwithstanding the Act of the Irish Parlia- 
ment, the Irish Ohurch Act, and the Fawcett Act, they 
unquestionably are, so long will, Roman Catholics, in 
common with Presbyterians arid others, have the right 
to feel aggrieved and complain that the principle of 
religious equality is not impartially carried out. It 
2 T 2 
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must be admitted that Roman Catholics have this one 
educational grievance ; no other will bear examination. 
Every other is of their own creation, and can be re- 
moved at their own option. With the exception of 
Dublin University and Trinity College, Roman Catho- 
lics have not only free access to all the facilities and 
funds provided by the State for education in Ireland, 
but have had, and can have, the largest portion of the 
honours arid emoluments and also of the control of that 
education; and not excepting Dublin University and 
Trinity College, the whole State education of Ireland is 
as free to Roman Catholics as to Presbyterians — in a 
very special sense more so. 

If the Roman Catholic bishops are to be satisfied, 
Irish University education must be reconstructed on a 
denominational basis. That would be, in many important 
respects, a most serious mistake, and. would necessi- 
tate a large expenditure of public money with no corres- 
ponding beneficial results. The Irish University Ques- 
tion cannot be settled and should nob be approached 
in the interests of one religious denomination. 


The position taken up and maintained by the Irish 
Presbyterian Church on National Education in Ireland 
has been repeatedly declared in resolutions of the 
General Assembly, and in statements addressed to and 
placed before the British Government. 

Irish Presbyterians have been arid are strongly of 
opinion that the non-sectarian system of education is the 
system best adapted to the circumstances of their 
country. They have fallen in heartily with the united 
unsectarian education of the Primary Schools and of the 
Queen’s Colleges, and have used all the influence at 
their command against changes that from time to- time 
have been proposed in the direction of denoniinational- 
ism. For social and patriotic reasons, in the interest 
of the public weal, they have preferred, and still pre- 
fer, united unseetarian education, believing that, in a 
country so pervalded by party spirit and religious feel- 
ing as Ireland is, it is neither wise nor safe for its 
youth to be brought up in antagonistic sectarian camps. 
Presbyterians have neither obtained nor sought from 
the State any educational advantages that are not 
freely open to all the Churches. 

It has been alleged that Queen’s College, Belfast, is 
denominational and Presbyterian, but nothing could 
he more contrary to the fact. The purpose for which 
the Queen’s Colleges were founded, and which they con- 
tinue to carry out, was, as expressed in the Charter, 
“to afford to all classes and denominations, without any 
distinction of religious creed whatsoever, an opportunity 
for pursuing a regular arid liberal course of education ; ” 
and in accordance with their constitution every Pro- 
fessor is specially prohibited from giving any instruction 
in his place or capacity of Professor except that whiok 
:is strictly undenominational and unsectarian. Not only 
has the University system embodied in the Queen’s Col- 
leges been established and carried out as an avowedly 
undenominational and unsectarian system, • but it has 
always hitherto been so characterised and described by 
public men, both by those who were favourable to it 
arid by those who were not, and it is just because it is 
undenominational and unseetarian that it has been de- 
nounced as “ Godless” by those who demand a denom- 
inational system, and declared to be “ intrinsically and 
grievously dangerous to faith and morals.” The Belfast 
College is precisely what it was at its foundation— a 
non-sectarian institution under the direct control of the 
Irish administration, who appoint to alt offices therein. 
The only ground for the allegation that this College is 
denominational and Presbyterian is that a very large 
majority of the students who pass through it are Pres- 
byterians. On the Professorial staff are members of the 
various denominations, including the Roman Catholic. 
So far from the Belfast College being a Presbyterian 
institution, Presbyterians are, not proportionately re- 
presented on the teaching staff. 

In this connection the Assembly’s Committee feel 
bound to protest, as the Assembly has often done, 
against the allegation that the primary system of edu- 
cation in Ireland is denominational. 'Between the Irish 
primary system and suoh a denominational system as it 
is sought to put in its place the difference is wide and 
clear. Urider the latter the teacher is left) free to teach 
at pleasure denominational dogma, to have religious ob- 
servances peculiar to a particular Church, and to use 
denominational text-books and symbols ; under the for- 
mer he is absolutely prohibited from each and all of 


these during the hours appointed for the , 
structio-n of all classes. A school is not dennm^ “• 
simply because the pupils may be of one f ip U l atl0,1 »l 
whilst it may bo denominational tflioueh 
should be of all (denominations. The oW. * pupiis 
school or college is determined by the wK® °f * 
and the principles of management, not bv the 1 T*' 
cident of the religious denomination of the pupiff 

PnoposAt to Endow a Separate College av* 
University for Roman Catholics. 

This, beyond question, is the scheme 
favoured and died upon by til. Eornm ctholi, fiB 
By it they ran realise immediately their edeSfii 
aims. They want denominational education 
tided for out of tile puMio funds and under <& £ 
eneluaiye centre . A separate eolie e , „d ES 
wiii just meet their present demands, and it aZZ 
satisfied with the scale of expenditure proposed hV tk! 
State, respecting buildings, equipment, Hwmeirn 
they will not object to the attendance of students^; 
other denominations, nor will they object to a mainn£ 
of Roman Catholic laymen on the governing body 
the Universrty. They know well the full significWe 
of both concessions— that Protestant students could J 
safely avail themselves of its advantages, and that the 
Roman Catholic layman regarding his bishop in all 
matters affecting faith and morals, as the mouthpiece of 
God, is bound in conscience to obey Mm. To offer frw 
access to all denominations seems liberal, but the liber 
ality is discounted when it is well known that other de- 
nominations would be as truly shut out as if there were 
no access for them whatever. In the same way it seems 
liberal that the bishops do not object to a majority of 
Roman Catholic laymen on the governing body, ’but 
when it is known that the laymen could not disobey the 
will of their bishops in a matter so vital to faith aad 
morals and the interests of the 'Church, as the bishops 
hold that higher education is, then the governing body, 
for all practical purposes, might as well be composed 
exclusively of ecclesiastics. In support of these state- 
ments the Committee direct attention to the following 
brief extracts from a letter dated “ Thurles, March 31, 
1868,” and signed “ *J« Patrick Leahy, Archbishop, &., 
►I< John Derry, Bishop.” The letter is part of the cor- 
respondence of the Roman Catholic Hierarchy with 
Lord iMayo respecting a Roman Catholic University, 
and the extracts from it bear Idirectly on the two seem- 
ingly liberal concessions which the Committee hare 
been dealing with. 

'Drs. Leahy and Derry fairly enough say that they are 
not against providing, in the constitution of the Uni- 
versity, that Protestant students should not be required 
to attend any Roman Catholic observance, or to he pre- 
sent at any religious lecture or teaching to which they 
or their parents or guardians might object. But they 
do nob fail to add—" Whilst such security is provided 
against any indue interference with their religious be- 
lief, it would, on the other barid, be unreasonable, as 
well as inconsistent with the idea of a Catholic Univer- 
sity to deny or to restrict tlie liberty of Professors to 
treat in a Catholic sense of History, Ethics, Law, or 
other subjects, in so far as they have a special bearing 
on religion or religion on them. ” 

As for the presence of laymen on the governing body 
the same letter says : — “ According to the doctrine and 
discipline of the Catholic Church it is not competent for 
laymen, nor even for clergymen of the second, order, 
however learned, to judge authoritatively of faith and 
morality. That is the exclusive province of bishops. 
As faith arid morality may be injuriously affected by the 
heterodox teaching of Professors, lecturers, or ether 
officers, or by their bad moral example, or by the in- 
troduction of bad books into tbe University programme, 
the very least power that could be claimed for the 
bishops on the Senate with a view to the counteraction 
of such evils, would bo that of an absolute negative on 
such books, and on the first nomination of ProfesMrt 
&c., as well as on their continuing to hold their 
offices after having been judged by the bishops on tM 
Senate to have grievously offended against faith or 
morals. It will be observed that the power he™ 
claimed relates solely to matters intimately oonnecteo 
with morality and doctrine.” 

For Parliament to found and endow a denominati^j 
college and University as proposed means the revers»i 
by Parliament of the principle and of the State P° 5? 
which Parliament established at the time of and dv 
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, -ji (jhurch Act. There is little doubt that Irish. Ro- 
Catholics of that day were offered “ levelling up” 
«]d refused it. There is no doubt that they demanded 
levelling down,” and that owing mainly to their in- 
sistence Parliament disestablished and disendowed the 
Protestant Episcopal -Church of Ireland, withdrew the 
Beiium Donum, from the Presbyterian Church, and 
adopted the principle that no religious denomination 
in Ireland shall receive endowment out of the public 
funds. 

Homan Catholics now say that in deference to their 
religious convictions they cannot take advantage of the 
higher education provided by the State for all Her Ma- 
lay's subjects in Ireland— that all the higher education 
of Roman Catholic youths must be leavened with their 
religion— that the Roman Catholic student from the 
commencement to the close of his collegiate career 
should breath a religious atmosphere. 

To meet the religious convictions of 'Roman Catholics 
Parliament is to be asked to give out of the public 
funds a million of money in order to provide for the 
Roman Catholic youth of Ireland University Education 
so pervaded with religious influence that whilst re- 
ceiving it they must live in and inhale an atmosphere 
saturated with the Roman Catholic religion. Irish Ro- 
man Catholics demanded arid obtained from- Parliament 
the disendowment of the Protestant religion in Ireland, 
and now they demand from Parliament the endowment 
through higher education of the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion in Ireland. On their own showing it is their re- 
ligion that is to be endowed. iBut for it they would 
•need arid could ask no endowment. Was this within 
the range of their vision when they demanded “ levelling 
down”? 

The establishment of a College and University for 
Roman Catholics is fraught with, momentous and far- 
reaching consequences. It would not only endow one re- 
ligious denomination, and thereby violate the principle 


Tnnity College, in respect to which both Roman 
Catholics arid Presbyterians have a grievance, 
there is no educational institution of the State in which 
Roman Catholics have not full religious equality with, 
all other denominations. 

On these grounds Presbyterians are strongly opposed 
to this proposal. They are opposed to it on other 
grounds. It would necessitate the reconstruction of 
the whole Irish University system on directly denomi- 
national lines. It would strengthen the demand for 
denominational education in the Primary schools. It 
would involve a large and unnecessary expenditure of 
public money on behalf of other denominations as 
well as the Roman Catholic — virtually concurrent en- 
dowment. It would subject to serious difficulties, and 
very probably to serious loss, the young men of the 
Presbyterian Church, which lias proportionately con- 
tributed a larger number of students to schools of higher 
education than any other section of the people. 

It has been recently stated, on high authority, that 
the Roman Catholic bishops are prepared to consider- 
ably recede from their original claim, and to accept a 
self-governing University similar to the Dublin Univer- 
sity, or to the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge — 
Wie initial governing body being, of course, Roman 
Catholic— and that they are willing that students be- 
longing to other denominations should have as free ac- 
cess to all the honours and emoluments of the Univer- 
sity as Roman Catholic students, and even to have 
eventually such share in its government as their col- 
legiate success would entitle them to. 

There is no doubt that this proposal seems less ob- 
jectionable than their former demand, but the differ- 
ence between them is more a matter of theory than of 
practical value. The University, woulld, in practice, 
he a truly denominational institution. The governing 
body at the outset would be Roman Catholic, and there 
is not in the circumstances the remotest prospect of 


Tt aenomination ana thereby violate the principle share in the government passing to members of any 
adopted by the State in the Irish Church Act, but it other denomination. The creation of a Roman Catholic 
would subject to ecclesiastical domination and rule the atmosphere is the chief purpose on which the demand 
new State Umversity-a course of action to which for for the institution is baled and for which it is to be 
wmhFl™ enl !S hte ! led statesmen have been founded. That purpose would, doubtless, not be forgot- 
tpposed , it would lower the educational standard; it ten, and can be accomplished only by rivinc the ii> 
1 ““a™? 1 stitution » truly deuonin.tiou.l ^hiLto^ere 

“ d to no suggestion ./any s.tegu^ds-^r indeed solid ife! 

guards be provided — for the protection of students who 
are not Roman Catholics from being — : — 


_ i for other denominations; and for the wise 
policy of drawing together the youth of the nation in 
friendly intercourse and co-operation it would substitute 
a policy that must deepen the lines of sectarian differ- 
ence throughout the whole field of higher education, and 
nusehieyously affect the social relations of the leaders 
« the people. Presbyterians have deep reverence for 
the religious convictions of every man, and would con- 
i “S?' 1 to enab ^ e him to keep them inviolate. But 
rie public good, the policy of the State, the freedom of 
seats of secular learning from ecclesiastical control, the 
interests, the rights, and religious convictions 
°“era . are not ifao be overborne by the 
. S 10ua convictions of Roman OathoMcs. 
rresbytenans pay for their own religious con- 
r.etinns, and they hope that ini the end of the nine- 
teenth century they shall not be forced to pay for re- 
ngious convictions of which they utterly disapprove. 


, o — various ways 

subjected to denominational teaching. In the Queen’s 
Colleges each Professor, when entering upon office, 
must append his signature to a declaration of which the 
following words are a part:—" I further promise and 
engage that in- lecturing and examining, and in the per- 
formance of all other duties connected with my Chair, I 
will carefully abstain from teaching or advancing any 
doctrine or making any statement derogatory to the 
truths of revealed religion, or injurious or disrespectful 
to the religious convictions of any portion of my class 
or audience.” Inasmuch as the Roman Oatholio 
bishops have made the union of secular and religious 
instruction a matter of conscience, a similar rule would 
seem to be more necessary in the proposed Roman 
Catholic University, if the youth of other denomina- 


The IWn.r, n +T r~v- f 1 ® 7 u * terly < Hsa PP rove - tions are expected to enter therein. Besides, it is as- 
<jn ™ oll ,° bishops base their demand sumed that Hie creation of a Roman Catholic University 

the allegation that the State has done so similar to the Dublin University or to thMeofChriord 
arid Cambridge, could be open to little, or no objection. 
The assumption is, however, quite gratuitous. These 
Universities, even with the abolition of tests, are not 
fitting models for a new State University of the present 
day. They do not reflect the full national life. In the 
important matter of evenhanded justice to all denom- 
inations they are not defensible. It is nob fair to the 
nation that their governing bodies should be, as they 
are, practically, of one religious denomination and with 
the Anglican bias and atmosphere that admittedly be- 
long to them. Were the establishment of these institu- 
tions under consideration for the first time he would be 
a bold statesman who would propose their creation just 
as they now are. The House of Commons would not 
entertain the idea for a moment Nonconformists of 
every shade would be outraged. The proposal could 
not be carried and would not be made. Why, then 
should a measure which, by reason of its injustice to 


ta. . ™ ovate nas aone s 

edurati™ c J , eduea *i° n . especially the highe 
fur j!v tbe CatboHo people, and 

are Wj 8 the * ea f on why few Irish Roman Catholics 
Dorturvla to 0CCU P7 such positions of im- 

tbe State would gladly confer on them. 

done b 7 State for education 
the Roma*, cen t ul 'y has been done mainly for 

♦“ei/7^;^ Catho,IC . P?°P le ’ aQd "i*h a view to satisfy 
honfi “Potions. Mainly for them the Na- 

aid the ST > °lr ? rimar 7 Education was established 
to relieJf h-JWersity and colleges founded ; and 
destroyed i£ 10 us scruples that University was 
Ft* U £ lv 5 m ty set up in its place. 

W were Zf5 7 + DU u 1 ^ Uluver81 ty and Trinity CJol- 
Episcotwi TuT denominations, the Protestant 

" levelling disestablished and disendowed, 

*od relicnrm/ discarded, “levelling down” enforced, 

after fifth/ ma de the law of Ireland, and yet M lua mjU ai,ice to 

their reljoioL ® ™™ an Catholic bishops demand for other denominations, would not be attempted in England 
wh e rf j-S 3 P Be P arate college and Uni- in the closing years of this nineteenth century, be 
^tholic Church of __ tbe Roman deemed sufficient for Ireland? The admission even of 
a x a few Protestants to the governing body would not in 

the least relieve the situation. 

As regards the expenditure of public money, the dis- 
regard of the religious convictions of other denomina- 


te. T^ U i! h 8ba1 } h® taught all the expense of the 
>ersity is tbxs separate college and Uni- 

*P*fiitv wjiv a i?°’ seems i on the plea of religious 
th the exception of Dublin University 
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Poccuents tions who raust contribute to that expenditure, the recon- 
X 'l 5 struction of the existing University system on a denom- 
— ’ inational basis involving not only increased cost to the 

State, but also concurrent endowment, there is no 
difference whatever between the original claim of the 
Roman Catholic Bishops and this recent proposal, 
plausible as it may seem. If the bishops have no ob- 
jection to mixed undenominational education under a 
University after the model of the Dublin University, or 
that of Oxford or Cambridge, it is strange that they do 
not take advantage of the 'Colleges of Cork and Gal- 
way which are planted in the midst of a Roman Catholic 
community, and whose Presidents, with the majority of 
Che teaching staff, are Roman Catholic. 

As other modes of rearranging the existing Irish Univer- 
sity system have been publicly propounded, and as 
some of diem, doubtless, have been placed before the 
Government, the Assembly’s Committee on Higher 
Education deem tlhe present a fitting time to submit 
upon them the following considerations : — 

Other Schemes Foreshadowed. 

I. — The Reconstruction of the Dublin University, 

making it the one National University for all 
Ireland. 

This scheme would necessitate the reorganisation of 
the governing body of the University, so as to place 
upon it a fair and adequate representation of other re- 
religious denominations, the removal of the Divinity 
School, the appropriation of all public endowments 
connected therewith to the use of the reconstructed Uni- 
versity, and the affiliation to the University, when so 
reconstructed, of all Irish colleges that may be approved 
af. To fairly cany out this scheme Trinity College 
should be made as truly non-denominational and as 
easy of access to all students as are the Queen’s Col- 
leges. 

The principle of religious equality would, in this way, 
be carrried out impartially. The readjustment of Uni- 
versity Education would be affected without expense to 
the taxpayers and with decided educational advantage 
to the great majority of students. The ancient Univer- 
sity would suffer no injury— on the contrary, its gain 
would be immense. The endowment of any religious 
denomination out of the public funds would be avoided. 
Students of all denominations would compete on equal 
terms for degrees and honours of the one National Uni- 
versity. The one real educational grievance of Roman 
Catholics would be taken away. 

Difficulties would, doubtless, arise in so adjusting the 
governing body of the University as to protect the in- 
terests of the various denominations. 'But if each Pro- 
fessor, on entering office, were xequirekl to sign a de- 
claration similar to that now used in the Queen’s Col- 
leges, and if safeguards were provided against any 
change in the curriculum or text books that would in- 
volve religious teaching of a denominational character, 
the difficulty of adjustment should not he great. It is 
highly probable that the Roman 'Catholic bishops, who 
demand State provision for the separate and religious 
education of Roman Catholic students, would not be 
satisfied ; but there is no reason why the State should 
grant to one religious denomination exceptional and ex- 
pensive privileges. It is highly probable too, that the 
Protestant Episcopalians would not be satisfied ; but 
there is no reason why all Irish University Education 
should be established on strictly denominational lines, 
the public money squandered, and the religious con- 
victions of other denominations hurt, that exceptional 
privileges should be continued to one denomination. 

II. — A Roman Catholic College Affiliated to the Dublin 

University. 

There is really no difference in principle between the 
founding according to this scheme of a Roman Catholic 
University College and the founding of a sepa- 
rate RoDian Catholic College and University. Both 
are open to the same objections, and to both 
the General Assembly is opposed on the same 
grounds. The Roman Catholics would, of course, 
claim that their college should be in every re- 
spect, structure, equipment, endowments, as libe- 
rally dealt with as is Trinity College, Dublin. They 
would also claim that the governing body of Dublin 
University be so reconstructed as to place them upon 
it, from the very first, on am equality at least, with Pro- 
testants. These claims declined this scheme vanishes : 
if granted, however, the transfer, at no distant date of 
the powers of the University, from the Protestant to the 


Roman Catholic party, wouid almost certain]* m, 
Tiie foresight of this transfer would nee«da!tH 
nothing else would, the dissolution of the 
versity, the affiliation of Queen’s College ‘p • ' 
and of Magee College, Derry, as well as of* the' n? 1 ’ 
Catholic College, to Dublin University, and the 
sion, to the reconstructed governing bodv of i 
terians, on equal terms and in proportionate numU 
In tli.i-s way the balance of power in the Uniter? 


might be preserved, for Protestant- students would n? 
bably about equal Roman Catholic students : amul , 
portunity for the higher education of Roman Catlrt£ 
would bo provided ; their one educational grlev™! 
would bo removed, and Ireland would have one 
National University. As a matter of course it win'd 
follow, in all fairness, that Queen's College Bel'Jt 
converted into a Presbyterian institution, and IrU 
College, Derry, would be brought up to the full staada-’i 
of equipment and endowment provided for the 
Catholic College. This scheme would, of course, kr,- 
the British Exchequer great additional burdens with,™ 
any commensurate advantage. 

Whilst the establishment of one great National Uni- 
versity for Ireland is a very attractive scheme, it is en- 
compassed with the great difficulty of adequately 
balancing on the governing body the various denonJa-- 
tions, so that tire claims of each would be satisfied ad 
the governing body work harmoniously. For it is to 
be borne in mind that the reconstructed Dublin Universirv 
would not be a national non-sectarian institution. h‘ 
an aggregate of denominational and non-denominaiiond 
colleges. This scheme is substantially the same as that 
presented to Parliament by Mr. Gladstone in 1873, ati 
differs very little from that of a separate college and 
University for Roman Catholics, whilst it would fail 
to satisfy the claim of the Roman Catholic bishops. 

III. — A Roman Catholic College in connexion with the 

lloyal University. 

In this case, as in the foregoing, Roman Catholics 
would demand that their college should vie in every re- 
spect — structure, equipment, endowments — with Trinity 
College, Dublin. Less than this would not remove 
their alleged educational grievance. Their demaai 
granted, tire other colleges connected with the Royal 
University must in fairness be dealt with by the State 
on the same liberal terms in regard to equipment as! 
endowment at least, as those given to the Roman Catho- 
lic College. A college imperfectly equipped and poorly 
endowed could not compete, and could not be expect*! 
to compete with a college highly equipped and richly 
endowed. The day is past when the State can thrust 
its bands into the public funds anld lavish largess upon 
one religious denomination of its people. To this 
scheme, ns to the preoeding one, the General Assembly 
is opposed, and on the same grounds. 

Besides, it would be difficult, if not impossible, to 
satisfy the claims of the Roman 'Catholic bishops in tie 
constitution of the governing body of the Royal Um- 
versity, and at the same time protect the rights ana in- 
terests of other denominations. Had the bishops a 
majority of Roman Catholics on the governing body the 
curriculum and examinations of the University would, 
doubtless, and soon, be conformed to the teaching tlay 
desire and would have in the Roman Catholic Code?;' 
Were they made to know that in constituting the ^ 
veming body care would be taken to render lmpossw-v 
upon it a majority of Roman Catholics, it is rnghly F 
bable that they would decline the affiliation of t 
Roman Catholic College. If, however, they see tfier 
way to secure a majority of their co-religionists on 
governing body they may not object to affiliation,^ 
in that case they will, and at no remote period, • 
and control the University. It is not to he 
that in any case they will be satisfied until the, •. 
lum of examinations is brought into harmony wi _ 
teaching in their own college. Even at present, m 
Royal University, in certain subjects competitor • 
the same University honours and emoluments ^ 
arnined on separate courses adapted to Protes 
Roman Catholic teaching on those subjects. 

IV. — Two Universities in IrcZand— The ^ 

lie University and the Dublin Untv < 
the one University for all Irish Prot 

This would mean the affiliation, of °Belfasr, 

terms with Trinity College, of Q“ e fp s L '° / if Hag* 
converted into a Presbyterian College, _ , 
College, Derry, to the Dublin University , « 
ment and endowment of the affiliated c 2^ 
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terms as those granted to the Roman Catholic 
SjLje • and the reconstruction of the governing body 
n-'' Dublin University so as to place on it a fair re- 
Ration of Presbyterians. In carrying out this 
“•Mne manv practical difficulties would, no doubt, be 
Countered. The weightiest would probably be 
financial ; but if the State adopted a denominational 
uSL it must be prepared, under any arrangement, for 
Lat'v increased charges. Were the present authorities 
t jJ e Dublin University made sure on matters of 
finance they should have little objection to some such 
' ure as this. It is plain that their University is 
not what it once was : the sons of the gentry and rich 
merchants are sent to England for their education, and 
» Roman Catholic University would carry off every 
Roman Catholic student. Without the affiliation of 
rtiu-on's College, Belfast, and Magee, College, Derry, 
the future of (Dublin University is far from bright or 
eirtain. Very few Presbyterians would seek education 
there. They would be needed and attracted elsewhere. 
It would thus lose three of its present tributaries. With 
the affiliation of those two colleges its gain would bo 
verr much greater than its loss. The return to it of the 
Presbyterians would be in keeping with the liberal policy 
ri its infancy. Its constituency would be large, certain, 
and permanent, its future assured, and its career per- 
haps more prosperous than it ever has been. A great 
fad powerful organisation of Protestant colleges would 
command world-wide respect and would unite in closer 
bonds of brotherhood the two strong Protestant 
Candies. At the same time the just reproach of the exist- 
i-_. Irish University system — that of having nothing 
brier to offer to the greater part of the youth of Ire- 
land than a succession of examinations — would be rolled 
away and a stimulus and a home for true culture would 
he provided. 


T .—Three Universities in Ireland — The Roman Catho- 
lic University, the Dublin University, and a 
Northern University, or the Royal University 
Reconstructed to meet the wants of Presbyterians. 

This scheme is open to the grave objection that the 
r.cw University with its colleges — Queen's College, Bel- 
fssr. and Magee College, Derry — would labour under 
serious disadvantages. It would be crippled from the 
cutset through lack of material, and, owing to its pro- 
vincial character, through the low market value at 
which its degrees would necessarily be estimated. An 
ancient University, though circumscribed within narrow 
limits, is sustained by its age, while its history and 
prestige give weight and wide respect to its degrees ; 
kt the outlook of this new Northern. University, or re- 
constructed Royal University, must be extremely dis- 
paraging and its progress in public estimation very 
slow. It would be necessary that it should be fur- 
nished with buildings, equipment, endowments on the 
same liberal terms at any rate as those to be provided 
for the Roman Catholic College and University. In- 
deed, a small University needs, and especially in the 
coxaencement of its career, an equipment as complete 
a large University, and even a more liberal endow- 
xc-at. Unable from circumstances forced on it to at- 
tract to its colleges a large body of young men and to 
■oh to them degrees of high commercial value, it 
weald be enabled to offer other valuable advantages, 
uatil at least the successes achieved by its distinguished 
students have established its reputation. If its f ounders 
dccl-.no to furnish it with such advantages, they in effect 
»ay that its death or life is to them a matter of in- 
difference. Even with those advantages the more am- 


!, 


bitious students would prefer to seek in wider fields of 
competition more honoured and more enduring rewards 
of intellectual toil. 

To this new Northern University should be extended 
whatever independence and self-government may be ac- 
corded to the proposed Roman Catholic University. In 
the constitution of the governing body at the outset 
Presbyterians would claim and would be entitled to 
occupy a position corresponding to that of Roman 
Catholics in the separate University to he founded for 
them. To provide higher education for Presbyterians 
would be the main design of a third University. Their 
interests would render its creation a necessity. Presby- 
terians would be its steady and stable constituency. 
Seeing that the other two great Churches in Ireland 
enjoy wealthy endowments expended almost exclusively 
on the education of their young men, and govern their 
Universities without interference by the State, it would 
not be just that Presbyterians should be placed, in the 
University founded specially for the higher education 
of their sons, in a position of less power over it, or that 
it should have less freedom from the interference of the 
State ; still less could it be expected that they would 
be content to accept just such a place in it as might from 
time to time be assigned to them by the Irish Admin- 
istration, of which their experience is that to Presby- 
terian interests and claims it has almost invariably been, 
apathetic or hostile. 

Presbyterians have many and valid objections, as this 
statement shows, to the threatened readjustment of the 
Irish University system— though they admit that in 
some respects the Royal University is not satisfactory. 

For the foregoing and other reasons Presbyterians 
enter their strong protest against any rearrangement 
of Irish University Education which would endow, 
through higher education, the Roman Catholic religion, 
or sat up a separate University or college for one denom- 
ination. They hope that due consideration will be 
given to the views they have here respectfully advanced, 
and that the Government, in order to relieve Roman 
Catholios from an alleged educational grievance not felt 
by their co-religionists in many places outside Ireland 
—Oxford and Cambridge for example — will not inflict 
a new and real educational grievance on Presbyterians. 
The educational interests of one denomination are not 
to be sacrificed to satisfy claims based on the alleged 
religious convictions of another. Change and uncer- 
tainty have wrought incalculable harm to higher educa- 
tion in Ireland. If a new adjustment of University 
education must be, the settlement should be final, and to 
be final it must be just. . 

The Committee on Higher Education have briefly 
examined in this statement the various schemes that 

have been suggested, but they would have it to he clearly 

understood that their aim- is not to propound or ap- 
prove of any scheme for the reconstruction of Irish Uni- 
versity Education. Their present duty is to declare and 
maintain the already expressed mind of the Assembly, 
which is strongly opposed to the establishment of any 
University or college in the interest of one religious 
denomination. 


MATTHEW LEITCH, D.Lit., D.D., 
Moderator of the General Assembly. 

A. ROBINSON, D.D., Convener. 


Assembly’s College, Belfast, 
29ffi March, 1898. 
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XVII, 

Bill for University Education in Ireland, brought in by the Right Hon. O’Conor Don 
in 1879, and subsequently withdrawn, 

(See the evidence of the Right Hou. O’Conob Don, q. 1821, p. 108.) 


ARRANGEMENT O-P CLAUSES. 


Clauses. 

1. Title of Act. 

2. Establishment of University. 

3. Constitution of University. 

4. Lord Lieutenant shall appoint Chancellor and 

Vice-Chancellor. 

5. Senators to be named in Schedule. 

6. Constitution of Senate. 

7. Constitution of Convocation. 

8. Proportion of vacancies in 'Senate to be filled 

up by election. 

9. Senate to have control over and the management 

of the University. 

10. Senate to appoint examiners. 

11. Quorum of Senate. 

12. Senate to pay examiners arid other expenses. 

13. Duties of Senate. 


Clauses. 

14. Senate to mate rules. 

16. Queen to be the visitor of University. 

16. Rules to be laid before Parliament. 

17. Until altered, rules in Schedule to govern pro- 

ceedings. 

18. Exhibitions, &c. not tenable by students of other 

Universities. 

19. Finance. 

20. Annual income to be applied by the Senate for 

purposes of the Act. 

21. Provisions of Irish Church Act, 1869, to be 

extended to this Act. 

22. Senate to report. 

23. Interpretation of terms. 

SCHEDULES. 


A BILL TO MAKE BETTER PROVISION FOR UNIVERSITY EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 


WHEREAS it is right and expedient to extend more 
widely the benefits of University education in Ireland, 
and to make better provisions for the promotion there- 
of . 

(Be it enacted by the Queen’s most Excellent Majesty, 
by and with the advice ankl consent of tlhe Lords Spiritual 
and Temporal, and the Commons, in this present Parlia- 
ment! assembled, and by the authority of the same, as 
follows : 

1. This Act may he oited as the University Educa- 
tion (Ireland) Act, 1879. 

2. From and after the passinq of this Act a Univer- 
sity shall be established in Ireland, which shall be a 
Corporation by the name of “The University of St. 
Patrick,” and Shall have a common seal. 

3. The said University shall consist — 1 

(а) Of the Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, and Sena- 

tors hereinafter mentioned : 

(б) Of all persons who shall become matriculated 

students of tlhe said University, and of all 
persons upon whom the Senate hereinafter 
mentioned shall (hereafter confer degrees. 


vacancies shall become six, anld any vacancy which shall 
arise from the expiration of the term, or from the death, 
resignation, of otherwise of a Senator elected by Con- 
vocation, shall likewise he supplied by the election of 
a Senator by Convocation, so that the total number of 
Senators so elected by Convocation may continue six. 

Each and every one of the Senators so elected shall 
hold office during the three calendar years next suc- 
ceeding their election, or during the will and pleasure 
of the Lord Lieutenant, and each out-going Senator 
may be re-elected. 

9. The Senate for the time being shall have the 
entire management of and superintendence over ihe Sena:;: 
affairs, concerns, and property of the said University; ■'*’ 
anld in all cases unprovided for in this Act it shall be ot “ 
lnwful for the Senate to act in such manner as shall 
appear to them best calculated to promote the purposes ' 
intended to be promoted by the University. 

10. The Senate may from itiime to time, with the Senate (0 
consent of the Lord Lieutenant, appoint such examiners appoill . 
for such terms as the Senate shall fix, and such other 
officers as they deem necessary for the purposes of this 
Act, and may with such consent as aforesaid remove 
such officers. 


4. Immcdiatdy after the passing of this Ad the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland shall .appoint a fit and 
proper person to be tire ’Chancellor of the said Univer- 
sity, and another fit and proper person to be the Vice- 
Chancellor of said University. 

6. The persons named in the First ’Schedule to this 
Act shall be the first Senators of the University. 

6. The said Chancellor and Vice-Chancellor and the 
other said Senators shall form the first Senate of the 
University, and shall ’hold office Iduring the pleasure of 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. All vacancies in the 
Senate, except as _ hereinafter provided, shall be filled 
up by the Lord Lieutenant, so that the number of the 
Senate shall consist of twenty-four. 


11. The Chancellor and five members of the Senate, Q uorn; . a - 
or six members of the Senate without the Chancellor, SenMe . 
shall form a quorum. 

12. The following sums shall be paid by the Senate 5^,1, t: ? 

out of any moneys for the time being in their hands m eaB iw3 
pursuance of this Ant: and otto 

expenses. 

(a) To the examiners and other officers, sues 
salaries or other remuneration as they may 
think fit, with the sanction of the Lord 
Lieutenant, and as the Commissioners of Her 
Majesty’s Treasury may approve: 

(Z>) The other expenses of carrying this Act into 
execution. 


7. The Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, Senators, and 
registered graduates fot the time being shall constitute 
the Convocation of the University, and ail graduates 
of two years' standing shall be entitled to register. 

8. As soon as the number of members of Convocation 
reach one hundred, every alternate vacancy in the Senate 
which shall arise from death, resignation, or otherwise 
shall be supplied by the election of a Senator by Con- 
vocation for the three ensuing years, until the number 
of the Senators elected by Convocation to supply such 


13. It shall he the duty of the Senate to promote Dotted 
University education in Ireland, in the manner provided Sew 
by this Act ; that is to say, 


(a.) By instituting and carrying on a system 0 
public examinations of University studen 
for matriculation, degrees, exmbitioijs, 
scholarships, and fellowships ; such exm - 
tions, scholarships, and fellowships to 
made tenable for such periods as may 
fixed upon by the Senate : 
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(60 By conferring degrees in the naiae and under 
the seal of the University of St. Patrick 
* - — upon any person who may qualify himself 

for obtaining them by pursuing such studies 
and passing such examinations as may from 
time to time be prescribed under the pro- 
visions of this Act : 

(e.) By providing for the payment of exhibitions, 
scholarships, and fellowships to such persons 
as may gain them unlder the provisions herein- 
after mentioned : 

(d.) By affiliating or taking into connection with the 
University colleges fulfilling the conditions 
hereinafter mentioned as necessary to con- 
stitute a college, which colleges shall be 
known as affiliated colleges : 
fr.) By providing for the payment to heads or other 
governing bodies of affiliated colleges of fees 
dependent on the results of public examina- 
tions of students : 

(f.) By providing for the payment of such salaries 
as the Senate shall direct to such lecturers 
attached to affiliated colleges as shall be 
presented by the colleges to the Senate, and 
shall be approved by the Senate : 

(?•) ®y providing for the erection, establishment, 
and maintenance of such museums, libraries, 
and laboratories at any affiliated college or 
colleges to be selected by the Senate as shall 
be requisite for the prosecution at such 
colleges respectively of the highest studies in 
the several departments of knowledge re- 
quired to be prosecuted by the Senate : 

(A.) Generally by applying the funds placed at the 
disposal of the Senate for the purposes of 
this Act as hereby directed ; provided that 
no examination shall be helld in any subject 
of religious instruction, nor any payment 
made in respect thereof. 

tick 14. The Senate shall' from time to time, with the 
itirda. approval of the Lord Lieutenant, make rules for the 
purposes of this Act with respect to the following 
Blatters : 

(a.) Eor prescribing the duties and' powers of the 
several examiners and officers who shall be 
appointed by the Senate under this Act : 

( 6 .) Eor appointing times and places at which 
examinations shall be held: in each year : 

(c.) For defining the qualifications of the persons' 
who may present themselves for examina- 
tion: 

(d.) For defining the subjects and nature of the 
examinations and the length of the course 
necessary for obtaining degrees: 

(e.) For requiring candidates for examination _ to 
give such notice as the Senate may prescribe 
of their intention to present themselves for 
examination, and for fixing the fees to be 
paid by candidates upon such notices : 

(f.) For fixing the numbers and amounts of the 
exhibitions, scholarships, and fellowships 
which may be awarded in each year, and for 
declaring the conditions with respect to at- 
tendance at college, attendance at the exam- 
inations to be held under this Act, and the 
standard of merit, and conditions with respect 
to such other matters os the Senate may 
prescribe, upon compliance with which such 
exhibitions, scholarships, fellowships, and 
degrees may be obtained or held : 

( 17 .) For prescribing and satisfying themselves as 
to the observance qf the conditions upon 
which heads of colleges may receive payment 
of result fees and the other advances of 
money hereinbefore provided for : 

(A.) For making proper provisions to carry out the 
rules in the schedule to this Act, and for 
varying, altering, and amending the rules 
contained in such schedule : 

(i.) Generally for carrying this Act into effect. 

'aharof ^ Queen, or anyone whom' Her Majesty may 
* 3 v:y. depute, shall be the viator of the said University. 

«« to be .16. All rules made in pursuance of this Act shall, 

■*;« within three weeks after the same shall have been made, 
■MKat be laid before both Houses of Parliament, if Parliament 
be Bitting, or, if not, then within three weeks ajfter the 
beginning of the next ensuing session of Parliament ; 
rad if any such rules shall be disapproved of by either 
House of Parliament within forty days after the same 


shall have been laid before Parliament, suoh rules, or 
such part thereof as shall be so disapproved, shall there- 
upon become void and of no effect. 

17. In the meantime, and until altered by rules to 
be made by the Senate in the manner provided by this 
Act, the rules contained in the Schedule to this Act 
shall govern the proceedings of the Senate. 

18. No exhibition, scholarship, or fellowship shall 
be granted by the Senate to any person who shall be, 
at the time at which such exhibition, scholarship, or 
fellowship would be granted but for this section, the 
holder of an exhibition, scholarship, fellowship, or any 
other prize in any other University or University Col- 
lege, or who shall have, during the year then preceding, 
been attending lectures therein. 

19. For the purpose of carrying this Act into effect 
the Commissioners of Church Temporalities in Ireland 
shall, out of the property accruing to idle Commis- 
sioners under the Irish Church Act, 1869, when and 
as required by the Senate, provide for the use of the 
Senate, either in cash or in securities or rentcharges 
of an equivalent value, such amount as the Senate shall 
estimate to be required for the purposes of this Act, 
not exceeding in the whole one million and a half 
‘ pounds sterling. 

20. The annual income arising from the amount so 
provided shall be applied by the Senate for the purposes 
of this Act ; and if and so far as the same shall not 
in each or any year be required to be so applied, the 
same shall be invested by the Senate, by way of accumu- 
lation, in the purchase of Government securities. 

21. The several provisions of the Irish Church Act, 
1869, with respect to the raising of money by the Com- 
missioners of Church Temporalities in Ireland, and the 
giving of security for the repayment thereof and of 
interest thereon, and with respect to advances to be 
made by the Commissioners for the Reduction of the 
National Debt to the said Commissioners of Church 
Temporalities, and with respect to the powers of the 
Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury in relation 
to the money so to be raised, shall be extended, and 
shall apply to the purposes of this Act as fully as 
such provisions apply to the purposes of the Irish 
Church Act, 1869. 

22. The Senate shall present an annual report to the 
Lord Lieutenant, to be laid before both Houses of 
Parliament; and the Senate shall prepare, in such 
form, and either annually or for such shorter periods 
as the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury may 
direct, an account of the receipts and expenditure of 
the capital and the revenues derived from all funds 
under the control of the Senate under this Act ; and 
within three months after the expiration of each year, 
or other shorter period to which the accounts relate, 
the Senate shall transmit the same to the Comptroller 
and Auditor-General to be audited, certified, and re- 
ported upon with reference to the provisions of this 
Act, and in conformity with the powers and regula- 
tions prescribed in the Exchequer and Audit Depart- 
ments Act, 1866, for the rendering and auditing of 
appropriation accounts ; and the accounts, with the 
reports of the Comptroller and Auditor-General there- 
on, shall be laid before both Houses of Parliament not 
later than two months aftpr tbey have been tendered 
for audit, if Parliament be then sitting, and if not 
sitting, then within one week after it shall be next 
assembled : Provided always, that the expense of such 
audit shall be included in the expenses of carrying 
this Act into execution, and shall be defrayed accord- 
ingly. 

23. In this Act the following words shall hear the 
meanings hereinafter applied to them respectively: 

The word "student” shall mean a person pursuing 
his course of studies in the manner required by 
the Senate under the provisions of this Act : 

The word “ college ” shall mean any institution in 
Ireland, not being a college in connection with any 
University now existing in Ireland, or an institu- 
tion in receipt of result fees under the Intermediate 
Education (Ireland) Act, 1878, at which the studies 
required by the Senate for obtaining a degree shall 
be taught, and in which, or in some boarding 
house or houses under the control of the authori- 
ties of which, at least twenty persons over the age of 
eighteen years shall for at least six months pre- 
vious to each examination be resident and pursuing 
the studies required as aforesaid for obtaining a 
degree. 
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SCHEDULES. 


Schedule A. 

Constitution and Functions of the University. 

The University shall consist of the following facul- 
ties: 

(a.) The faculty of arts ; 

(6.) The faculty of medicine and surgery ; 

(c.) The faculty of lawj 
(d.) The faculty of engineering. 

The Senate of the University shall consist of the fol- 
lowing : 


Fellowships. 

There shall be twenty fellowships attached to the 
University, to be disposed of in the following wav 
Four Xo be competed for each year at the examination 
for the degree of B.A., provided that at least 
students pass the examination for the degree anil 
if there be any less number than twenty, then one 
fellowship for every five students who pass. Each 
fellowship shall be of the value of £200 a year and 
shaR last for four years, provided the fellow take his 
M. A degree m the fourth year, and be resident in or 
in attendance at his college, or become a tutor or pro 
fessor in his college or any other affiliated college for 
tho remaining four years, or by special authority of 
the Senate spend the remaining four years in the pur 
suit of science or literature in any manner which the 
Senate may prescribe. Of these fellowships, scholar- 
ships, and exhibitions, a proportion to be determined 
by the Senate shall be given for proficiency in science. 


No student shall be eligible for admission to the 
faculties of medicine, law, and engineering who shall 
not have successfully passed his examination in the 
first session of the faculty of arts. 

The faculties of medicine, law, and engineering shall 
be called the professional faculties, and the students in 
these faculties shall be called professional students ; 
and any such student, if in the faculties of medicine 
and engineering, may proceed, after having passed suc- 
cessfully in the first session of the faculty of arts, to 
the exclusive study of the subjects prescribed in the 
curriculum of the respective professional faculties, 
subject in all cases to such provisions and regulations 
as the Senate of the University may lay down. 

The progra m me of examinations for matriculation, 
and for each year in tire faculties of arts, medicine, 
law, and engineering, shall be determined by the 
Senate. 

The Senate shall have power to examine for, and 
after examination to confer, in such mode and on 
compliance by the candidate with such conditions as 
they shall from time to time determine, the several or 
such as they think fit of the degrees of bachelor and 
master of arts, bachelor and doctor in laws, science, 
medicine, and music, and master in surgery ; and also 
to confer the several degrees of bachelor and master 
and doctor in any departments of knowledge whatever, 
““P* theology, as the Senate by regulations in that 
behalf shall from time to time determine ; and such 
reasonable fees may be charged for or in respect of 
such examinations and degrees respectively, or either 
of them, as the said Senate, with the approbation of 
reasur 3 r > shall from time to time determine. 

Ihe examination in the third session shall determine 
arts 111 ” 1 * 0f ^ stn<ie:nts for lli e degree of bachelor of 

Eor a fourth session a special course shall be laid 
down by the Senate for the determination of the degree 
of master of arts. 


Schedule B. 

Exhibitions, isc. 
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Exhibitions.— An exhibition of £20 for every ten 
students who at the end of the first session of the law 
course shall pass this examination shall be assigned 
such exhibition to be granted only for sufficient merit’ 
and to last for the three years of the law course ’ 


Faculty of Medicine. 

Exhibitions. — An exhibition of £20 for every ten 
students who at the end of the first session of the 
course of medicine and surgery shall pass this exami- 
nation shall be assigned, to be gained only for sufficient 
merit, and to last for the four years of the course of 
medicine and surgery. 


Faculty of Engineering. 

Exhibitions. — An exhibition of £20 for every ten 
students who at the end of the first session of the 
course of civil engineering shall pass this examination 
shall be assigned, such exhibition to last for the three 
years of the course of engineering. 


Schedule G. 

Results Fees. 

The results fees payable to the affiliated colleges from 
which students in arts may be presented for examina- 
tion to the University shall be : 


A Simple A Pass with 
Pass. Honour. 

£ £ 

(a.) The first session . . 20 30 

The second session . 25 35 

The third session or B. A. 30 40 

(o.) The M.A. session . 35 45 


. These results fees may also be doubled in all cases 
in which students obtain exhibitions, scholarships, and 
fellowships. 

Results fees shall also be payable to the colleges for 
students who pass in the professional faculties, accord- 
ing to the following scale : 


First year 
Second year . 
Third year 


A Pass with 
Honour. 


25 35 

. 30 40 


Medicine and Surgery. 


First year ... 20 30 

Second year ... 25 35 

Third year ... 30 ' 40 

Fourth year . . . 35 - 45 


Engineering. 

First year . . . 20 ; 30 

Second year . . . 25 35 

Third year . . . ! . • 30 -■ - - 40-' 
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Documents put in by the Rev. William Delany, S.J., LL.D., President, — 

University College, Dublin. 

(1 )— Letter from the Rev. William Delany, S.J., LL.D., to the Secretary of the Commission. 


University College, 

St. Stephen’s-green, 

Dublin, August 22, 1901. 

T) F5 n Hr. Daly,— A distinguished Professor of 
Triitv College has recently written in the New 
I ber.il Review ” an article in which he deprecates the 
establishment- of a University for Roman Catholics on 
the around that the education that would be given m 
such an institution must necessarily be of an inferior 
quality. 

As a comment on this assumption I would ask you 
to submit to vour Commissioners the Tables which I 
care vou showing the relative positions on the Honour 
lists* of the Royal University, of the Belfast Queen’s 
College— admittedly a successful institution, generously 
endowed, suitably equipped, and presumably conducted 
br enlightened and competent scholars— and of this 
Catholic University College, miserably endowed, with 
no equipment, and conducted under Roman Catholic 
management, whilst open to students of every deno- 
mination. 


showing the total marks which had been gained at the 
Intermediate examinations in each year by the students 
who entered these Colleges respectively, and also the 
average for each College. 

These Tables will enable the Commissioners to 
appreciate the proportion of the most distinguished 
students presenting themselves at the endowed 
Colleges and the unendowed Catholic Colleges ; and 
also the degree of intellectual training relatively shown 
by them when they enter College. 

They seem to me to prove: — 

1st. That Trinity College and the Queen’s Colleges 
do not monopolise the cream of our Irish schoolboys. 

2nd. That there is a very large proportion of the 
best students for whose education at present the State 
does practically nothing, whilst they see other students, 
whom they had beaten in open competition, enjoying 
abundant State aid. 

3rd. That un'der Catholic management a College 
can be, and is, conducted no less satisfactorily than 
the successful Queen’s College, Belfast. 


The comparison of the results obtained will show 
the Commissioners the value to be set on this and 
similar charges against the thoroughness of education 
under Catholic management. 

I submit also herewith, for the information of the 
Commissioners, another Table setting forth an analysis 
of the Intermediate Education Senior Grade Exhibi- 
tions Lists for the years 1889 to 1898 showing (1st) 
the relative numbers of those who had been educated 
in Catholic and Protestant Schools ; (2nd) the number 
who matriculated in either or both of the two Irish 
Universities; (3rd) the Colleges in which they pur- 
sued their undergraduate studies ; and (4th) a column 


4th. That, as at present constituted, the Queens 
Colleges of Cork and Galway are not producing adequate 
returns for the public moneys expended on them. 

5th. From the results obtained by University College 
under its present disadvantages, some conjecture- may- 
be formed of the probable success of a Cathobc College 
suitably equipped and endowed. 

Believe me, 

Tours faithfully, 

William Delany. 


Tables referred to in. the foregoing Letter. 


Tables giving the Names and Places of the First Ten Exhibitioners at the Senior Grade Intermediate 
Examinations in each year from 1889 to 18H8 ; also showing the Umversiues in which they matriculated, 
and the Colleges in which after matriculation the y pursued their Undergraduate Studies. 

A comparison of the lists published yearly by the Irish 


Intermediate Education Board with the lists of Exhibi- 
tioners, Scholars, and Prizemen recorded in the Calen- 
dars of the Irish Universities will make clear that the 
vast majority of their most distinguished University 
Students have been already competing against each 
other in the Intermediate Examinations.* 

The following tables show : — 

1. That of the 100 most distinguished Intermediate 
Students in the ten years, 1889 to 1898, 84 matriculated 
in one or both of the two Irish Universities — 65 in the 
Royal University, 7 in the University of Dublin, and 12 
others in both Universities. 

2. That 19 — or little more than one-fifth of the 
xhole— entered Trinity College, Dublin, and that 23 
entered one or other of the Queen’s Colleges (Belfast 18, 
Cork 3, Galway 2) ; whereas 25 entered University 
College, Dublin, amongst whom were 8 of the 10 
Students who had gained the first place ; and 

3. They show — by the figures and letters in brackets 
—the generous pecuniary help that is provided for the 
Students of Trinity College and of the Queen’s Colleges 
hy College Scholarships. Students of University Col- 
lege, Dublin, have no such help, nor have they the 
advantages of suitable Buildings, Laboratories, Libraries, 
and other educational appliances provided for them from 

public funds. 

It may be added that there is no religious test im- 
posed on Students entering University College ; it is 
equally open with Trinity College or the Queen’s Col- 
'S to Students of every denomination, and some of 


inthe Trinity College Calendar for 1900-1 the names of all * 

Lrts for 1898. 1899, or 1900. Nine of the 10 Sizars on the same page were Intermediate btuaenu , 
oiuaentship, the two Brooke-prizemen, and all tho Soience Scholars. 


its most distinguished Students have been Protestants. 
It. has no Divinity School, and does not tram young 
men for the priesthood. The majority of its Pro- 
fessors are laymen, many of them married, and some 
of them Protestants. 

Yet Trinity College, which has much mo^ of a 
denominational character—' which has a Divinity School, 
and is governed by a Board of 8, of whom 6 arc Clergy- 
men of the Disestablished Church— has £38,000 a year 
of endowment from public sources, with Grounds, 
Buildings, Laboratories, and educational appliances' 
worth much more than a million ; the Queen’s Colleges 
cost the State over £33,000 a year ; whilst _ Uni- 
versity College, though training a larger proportion of 
the most gifted Irish Students, has for its whole en- 
dowment the salaries paid by the Senate of the Royal 
University to 15 of its Fellows who receive £400 a. year 
each for the double duty of acting as Examiners in the 
University, and of teaching at University College — the 
teaching endowment, therefore, to University College 
not exceeding £4,500 a year (£300 each), and given in 
the most inconvenient form. It has no grounds nor suit- 
able buildings, no equipment, its President and executive 
officers are unpaid, it has no Scholarships to help poor 
students of ability ; and yet from the number of 
brilliant boys who, notwithstanding these drawbacks, 
for conscientious reasons prefer it to Trinity College or 
the Queen’s Colleges, University College has more than 
held its own in the unequal competition with the 
generously endowed Queen’s Colleges. (See Docu- 
ment II.) 


e found in the Senior Grade 
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TABLE 1. 


Documents, 

XVIII. 


1889. 1894. 


Name. 

Univ. 

College. 

Name. 

Unlv. 

College, 

1. Nairn, J. A., . • • 

2. Burke, W., . 

3. Corcoran, T., . • 

i. Kelly, J„ 

6. Gillespie. J. R. (£18), 

6. Browne. T. B, (Eta), 

7. Manner, Aug., . . 

8. Palmer, J. J. (Esc.), . . 

9. Bl&nohot, H., . 

10. Purcell, J. P, 

B. 

R. 

H. 

B. 

B. 

B. & D. 
B. 

D. 

B. 

University College. 
Blackrock. 

Queen's College, Belfast, 
j Wesley College, and 
1 Trinity College. Dublin. 
University College. 
Trinity College, Dublin. 
Blackrock. 

1. M’Allister, A. P., . 

2. Ebrill, George, 

3. O’Brien, Stephen, . 

4. Shine, John, . . . 

5. Caldwell, V., . 

6. MFarland, W. G. (8. Soh.), 

7. Burkitt, H. (Ex. S.) 

8. M'Carron, J., . . . 

9. Morriman, P. J., . . 

10. Smyth, S. A. (£112), 

R. 

R. 

B. 

R. A D. 
R. & D. 
R. 

R. 

R. 

University College, 
Clonllffe College. 

(Methodist College Mi 

University College. 
Queen’s College, Belfast 


1890. 



1895. 


1. Ebrill, Thomas, • 

B. 

University College. 

1. Kent, P., 

R. 

University College. 

2. Manning. James, . 

— 


2. Strain, T. G. (£120), 

R. 


3. Oolthurat, Joseph, . 

— 

— 

3. M ‘Garry, 0. J,, 

R. 




Queen's College, Belfast. 

4. Collins, D 

_ 


fi. 'Wisdom, J. H., 

— 

— 

5. Bresland, O. W. (Ex. Sch.) 

D. 


6. O Brien, William, . 

— 

— 

6. Jennings, Chr. (£24), 

R. 


7. Devitt, Laurence, . 


University College. 

7. Smithwick, M., 

R. 


8. Alton, George (Ex. Sch.) . 

R. & D. 

Trinity College, Dublin. 

8. Connolly, V. (Ex. Soh.), . 

D. 

Trinity College, Dublin 


— 

— 

9. Vinycomb, B. (£112), 

R. 


10. Macken, J. M., . 

B. 

University College. 

10. Chart, D. A. (£88), 

R. 

Queen’s College, Cork 


1891. 



1896. 


1. Egan, M. F„ 

R. 

University College. 

1. O’Reilly, J. J, 

R. 




Queen’s College, Belfast. 

2. Clarke, J. C. (Ex. Soh.) . 

D. 


3. Conran, M„ . 

B. 

University College. 



( Magee College, ani 

•4. M'Swiney, J., . 

B. 


4. Adamson, F. L. (£24), 

It. 



R. 

Ohristum Brothers, Cork. 




♦0. Kelleker, Stephen (£112), . 

R. 

Queen’s College. Cork. 



( Methodist College, and 

7. Garrett, R. (Ex.), . 

D. 

Trinity College, Dublin. 

7 Harper, E. II. (Ex. 8. Soh.), 

R. & D. 



R. 

Queen’s College, Belfast. 

8. Stodart, J. 0„ 

R. 


9. Kevany, J. P., 

— 

— 

9. Daly, R., . . 

R. 





10. Knox, W. G. (£72), . 

R. 

Queen's College, Belfast 


1892. 



1897. 


1. Keane, M„ . , . 

R. 

University College. 


R. 



R. 



R. 



R. 



B. 


4. Sheridan, J. P., 

R. 



R. 


•5. Campbell, S.G., 

R. 

Private study. 


R. & D. 

Trinity College, Dublin 


B. & D. 


G. Ryan, John, a 

R. 

Oastleknock College. 



University College. 



Trinity College. Dublin 

8, Harvey, T. G. (£ 112 ), 

B. 

Queen’s College, Belfast. 



_ 

9. Gleeson, P. J., 

— 

— 



_ 

10. Morrissey, T. J„ , 

B. 

Blackrock. 

10. White, J.J., . 

- 


1893. 

1898. 


1. Eyan, Andrew (£48), 

R. 

Queen's College, Cork. 




2. Conroy, James, 

B. 

University College. 

2. Leathern, G. (£24), . 

R. 

Queen's College, DeliaA 


R. 

Queen's College, Belfast. 



Blackrock. 


R. 




— 

S. Minford, William (£72), , 

R. 




— 

8. Morgan, 

R. 

Maynootb College. 



Trinity College, Dublin. 


B. 

Queen’s College, Galway. 

7. Lloyd, W. H. (Ex. S.), 


Trinity College, DubHn 



University College. 



Queen's College, Belfast 

9. Byrne, A. T M 

— 

— 



Trinity College, Dublin 

10. Fleming, R. J. (Ex. Sch.), . 

D. 

Trinity College, Dublin. 

10. Meyer, Oh 

B. 



ssssraass.’ 1 * Ionl " Fr * ,l ““” '*" ' ‘ 

The figures in parentheses represent the aggregate value of OoUege.Scholorships held by these Students in the Queen's College*. 
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Summabv. 

nf the 100 Students who obtained the first ten Exhibi- 
• •n the vears 1889 to 1898, inclusive, 78 Matriculated 
University, of whom 12 Matriculated also 
‘“S SereitV of Dublin ; 7 others Matriculated in 
fta?University/making a total of 84 who Matriculated 

Vniv.r.itj Collern, 19 enteral 
»_• JwOolleee * 18 entered Queen’s College, Belfast, 
Hm? DlSkroot College, 3 -.red Cork CoE.ge, 
2 Galway, and 1 Magee College. 


Again, of the 60 Students who obtained the first six Documents. 
places in the same ten years, 1889 to 1898, 19 entered XVIII. 
University College, 12 entered Queen’s College, Belfast, 

9 entered Trinity College, 2 Queen’s College, Cork, 2 
Blackrock College, 1 Galway College, and 1 Magee Col- 

Of the 10 Students who obtained first place in the 
same years, 8 entered University College. 

These figures help to explain the success of University 
College in the Royal University Examinations as shown 
in the annexed summary. 


TABLE 2. 


- , s7 0 f t ]je Prizes and Distinctions gained by the principal Colleges whose Students . competed at the 

Royal University Arts Examinations in the seven years 1894 to 1900 inclusive. 


1.— Endowed Colleges. 2. — Unendowed Colleges. 


Endowment from Public Funds. 

i 

1 

1 

g 

i 

1 

1 

Totals, j 
1 

1 

« 

i 

| 

J 

1 

1 

! '«TOOI 

Cniversity College, £4.500, t 

89 

81 

87 

82 

77 



Alexandra College, . . 

Victoria College, . . 

19 

42 

26 

30 

22 

32 

27 

31 

38 

4 

38 

10 

26 

21 

196 

170 

Queen's College, Belfast, £11,200.7 



74 

03 





10 

6 

13 

:o 

21 

22 

28 

120 

Queen’s College, Galway, £1 1,200, t 

48 

25 

14 

25 

14 


32 

176 

_ 

10 

5 

12 

16 

23 

28 

104 

Queen's College, Cork, £11,200, t . 

12 

15 

5 

7 




Olonliffe College, . 

5 

7 

9 

11 

4 

5 

8 

49 

Magee College, £300, t 








0 

Blackrock College, . 

9 

7 

6 

3 

0 

10 

4 




• Also 3 others entered Trinity College after Graduation in the Royal Univeieity (see preceding page.) „ 

t Huse siras ore obtained from the yearly Estimates, which show that the Queen s Colleges, in addition to the original outlay 
grounds and buildings, cost the State in the 7 years 1884-1900 a total sum of £'-'35,018. or an average of £33,659 yearly. 

j Fifteen Fellows of the Royal University, who act aB Examiners to the University./ " 

Fellowships, to give their services in teaching at University College. Deducting rrom t 
for their work os University Examiners, the balance £4, t GO represents the extreme vt 
University College. One such Fellowship is given to Magee College. 


conditions of thelp 

, a sum of £100 each 

the indirect Endowment thus given to 


ir paid to ea 


TABLE 3 


Showing the proportion of Intermediate Senior Grade Exhibitioners in the ten years 1889 . to 1898 
inclusive, who matriculated in the Irish Universities ; and showing also the Colleges in which, 
after matriculation, they pursued their Undergraduate studies. 


- 

1 

i 

i 

i 

i 

| 

i 

i 

| 

t 

i 

S 

Total No, of Senior Grade Exhibitioners, 


21 

19 

17 

13 

15 

17 

18 

16 

19 

19 

174 

No, who Matriculated, ... 

- 

16 

11 

16 

11 

13 

12 

14 

14 

13 

15 

185 

Colleges. 













Cniversity College, 


5 

3 

4 

5 

S 

4 

2 

3 

3 

2 

33 

Trinity College, ... ... ... 


3 

1 

3 

1 

2 

fi 

4 

6 

2 

6 

81 

Queen's College, Belfast, 


1 

3 

3 

1 

3 

1 

4 • 

4 

4 

1 

36 

Queen's College, Cork, ... ... 

... 

1 

1 

1 

- 

1 


1 



_ 

6 

Queen's College, Galway, 


1 

l : 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 


- 

■ 

S 

Blackrock College, ... ... 


3 

- 

1 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- ' 

1 

1- 

Presentation Brothers, Cork, ... ... 

... 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


2 

1 

- 

s- 

Mnngret College, ... 


- 

l 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

" 

- 

- 

- 

Magee College, 


- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- ! 

1 

Olonliffe College, ... ... 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- ' 

1 

Csstleknock, ... 

... 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- .1 

- • 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

Eockwell, 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Maynooth, ... 


- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

X 

Christian Brother!, Cork, 


- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

i 

MethodUt College, Belfast, ... 


- 

- 

r 

" 

*- 

“ - 

* 



1 

It 


103 matriculated in the Royal University alone, 
13 - Dublin University alone, and 

19 „ both Universities. 


One hundred and 
so that the figure* 


Total, . 135 


2X2 
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TII. 


Harks obtained by Exhibitioners afc the Senior Grade Intermediate Examinations who subsequently entered documents, 
in one or other of the two Irish Universities. XVIII. 

1889 to 1899. 


U.O. University College, Dublin. T.C.D. Trinity College. B. Belfast Queen's College. 0. Cork. G. Galway. 


1889. 



1 Ebrill, 

7 Devitt, 
10 Hacken, 


1891. 




1,857 

7 

Garratt, . 

4,517 

2 

Bice. . 

4,834 

6 

Kelleher, . 

4,621 






4,701 

13 

Irvine, 

4,030 

8 

Bears, 








i 

MacSwiney, 

4,616 

14 

Patton, !■ 

3,995 

11 

Purvis, 








15 

Campbell, . 

3,957 

16 

Crawford, . 

3,902 











1892. 



Keane. 

5,369 

6 

Watt, 

4,285 

8 

Harvey, . 

4,148 







2 

Enright, . 

4,991 













3 

Clifton. 

4,760 













4 

Sheridan, . 

4,718 













7 

Hackett, . 

1,283 















1893. 


2 

Conroy, 

3,412 

10 

Fleming, . 

2,733- 

3 

Paul, . 

3,237 

1 

Eyan, 

4,561 

7 

Halliday, . 

2,828 

8 

Byrne, 

2,806 

11 

ileay, 

2,699 


Spence, i . 

3,009 







U 

M'Collum, 

2,639 




5 

Minford, . 

3,002 









1894. 

1 

ITAUister, . 

3,065 

6 

M'Farland, 

2,720 

10 

Smyth, 

2,612 







2 

Ebrill, 

3,055 

7 

Burkitt, . 

2,695 

7 

Burkitt, . 









H-Carron, . 

3,647 

12 

Webb, 

2,514 











Merriman, 

2,627 

13 

Maxwell, . 

2,413 













15 

Semple, 

2,402 













1895. 

1 

Kent, 

3,879 

5 

Bresland, . 

3,451 

6 

Jennings. . 

3,263 

10 

Chart, 

2,849 

2 

Strain, 

3,720 


MacGarry, 

3,693 

8 

Connolly, . 

3,096 

9 

"Vinycomhe, 











12 

Lowry, 

2,823 

11 

Greer, 

2,844 










14 

Spaight, . 

2,798 


Elliott, . 

2,761 








1896. 

16 

O'Beilly, . 

3,671 

2 

Clarke, 

3,533 

4 

Adamson, ■ 

3,256 







Houlihan, , 

2,620 

3 

Wasson, . 

3,295 

6 

Hawthorne, 

3,072 










6 

Oliver, 

2,986 

8 

Stodort, . 

2,893 










7 

Harper, 

2,966 

10 

Knox, 

2,851 







— 



16 

Spiro, 

2,617 











— 
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Documents, Masks obtained by Exhibitioners in the Senior Grade Intermediate Examinations who subsequently entered 
XVIII. in one or other of the two Irish Universities — continued. 


Kettle, 

Byrne, 

Murnaghan, 


Houston, 0. 
Houston, E. 
Browne, . 
M‘Kee, 


Uoid,’ 

White, 

Dilworth, 


Smith, 
Pearson, . 
Hildebrand, 
Henderson, 


Total Number of Exhibitioners (Senior Grade) who entered any of the above-mentioned Colleges, with the 
Total of Marks obtained, and the Average obtained by the Students who entered respectively any of the 
. l- Colleges. 


Trinity College, . 

University College, 
Belfast Q, 0, 

Cork Q. 0. 

Galway Q. 0., 


99,126 + 29 
19,143 + 6 
14,072 + 4 


= 3,261 
= 3,903 


Comparing Trinity College (Dublin University) with the four principal Colleges of the Royal University , m 
obtain— 


i College. 

No. of Exhibitioners. 

Total Marks. 1 

Average. 

Trinity College, . , 

37 

120.303 + 37 

= 3,251 

Four Colleges, .£. U. I., . 

73 

268,965+173 

= 3,684 


Showing, therefore, that the average level of the best Intermediate Senior Grade Students who ® 
tbe Colleges of the Royal University in the years 1889-1899 was 433 marks higher than that of the S n 
entering. Trinity College, and that the. average level of the Students who entered University College was 
marks higher than that of the Students who entered Trinity College. 
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IV. 

. . _ _ DOCUMENTS, 

prepared to ascertain if the preponderance of University College Professors on the Examining Boards xvill. 

™ iB jJjb University give any appreciable advantage to the Students of that College in their competition — 
with those of Belfast Queen’s College. 

Comparative Tables showing the names of Students of Belfast Queen’s College and University College 
tively, who gained exhibitions at the First Arts Examinations of the Royal University, from '93 to ’98 
Maaive with their places in the Exhibition List, and the number of Honours they had singly and 
collectively obtained, and showing also, for purposes of comparison, the number of marks which have been 
gained by the same Students at the Senior Grade Intermediate Examinations. 

It will be found invariably -that the College whose Students had obtained a higher total of marks at the 
Intermediate Examination, gained a correspondingly higher total of Honours at the subsequent First Arts 
Examination, and that the total number of Honours obtained by equal numbers of the best Students of both 
Colleses at the First Arts Examinations are exactly in proportion to the total number of Marks won by the 
sameiltudents at the Senior Grade Examinations. 


1893. 


queen’s College, Belfast. univebsitt college. 



1834. 



1895. 



1896. 


MU 


3 

6th 

2,639 

M'Oollum, Jos., . . . 

5 

1st 

3,009 


2 

8th 

3,412 

Conroy, Jas., . . . 



1,791 

feet) 

MM 

Stewart, S. E., . 

1 

Uth 

2,080 

Hooper, John, . . • 

2 

3rd 


2 

lith 

3,055 

Ebrlll, Geo., 

3 

4th 

1201 



16th 

2,627 

Herriman, P. J., . . 

3 

Gth 

uoo 

Peden, T. U., 

2 

18th 

1,814 

Jlonohae, Stephen, . . 

2 

9th 

SB 

Sinclair, W. T., . 

2 

19th 

3,065 

M'Allister, A. P., . . . 

3 

10th 

_ 3,120 

Jennings, Ohr 

1 

24th 

1,929 

Joyce, J. P. M., . . . 


14th 

1MS3 


16 


20,614 


23 



In 1896 University College had two other Exhibitioners, ITDermott 20tli, and M’Qrath 22nd. 
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1897. 


queen’s college, Belfast. university college. 


9. Grade 
Marks. 

Names. 

Honours 
1st Arts. 

Ex. List. 

S^Grftde 

Names. 


Honours 

Place cu 

Er.LUt 

2,871 

Vinycomb, T. B., . ■ 

2 

3rd 

2,394 

O'Toole, J., . . 


3 


2,751 

Elliott, G. R., . 

3 

9th 

2,398 

Skeflington, J. F. C., 



2nd 

2,266 

Mnrtin, J., ■ • 

2 

10th 

2,665 

Farrelly, A. J. P., . 


2 

4Jb 

2,814 

Greer, R. F., . 

3 

11th 

3,693 

MacGarry, O. J., . , 



ith 

2,182 

Gillespie, A. J 

1 

13th 

3,879 

Kent, P., . . . 


2 

£lb 

— 

Waddell, J„ 

2 

14th 

1,822 

Cahill, J. R„ 


2 

, 7th 

1,763 

Carnwath, Thomas, . , 

1 

19th 

— 

O'Brien, P., . . 


2 

«th 

11,677 


14 


16,761 



17 



In 1897, Quean's College, Belfast, had two other Exhibitioners— Malet 2uth, and Clark 21st. 


1898. 


8,258 

2,891 

1,865 

1,766 

2,851 

12,181 


Adamson, F. L., 

If err, Hugh, . 
Stouppe, Margaret, 
MDonnell, J., . 

Ferguson, J., 

Knox, IV. G., 



1th 

6th 

16th 

18th 

23rd 

21th 



Blthrey, J., 
Olery, A. E., 
Houlihan, J., 
Murnaghan, J., 
Kettle, Thomas, 
Byrne, Peter, 


3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

18 


Utb 

13th 

19th 


In 1898, Queen’s College, Belfast, had two other Exhibitioners— Rutherford 26th, and MaoOullough 30th. 


Summary. 

queen's College, Belfast. university college. 


Year. 


No. of 

Exhibitioner!. 


Total Marks. 


Total Honours. 


Total Mark!. 


Total Honours, 


1593 

1891 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 


" 5 15,777 

•7 22,712 

8 21,311 

8 15,693 

7 11,677 

6 12,131 


11 

15 


16 

U 

13 


11 


102,301 


41 


18,577 

30,306 

21,050 

20,611 

16,751 

16,241 

123,539 


16 

22 

15 

22 

17 

18 
110 


These figures show conclusively that the College which receives the larger number of distinguished Inter- 
mediate Students from the Senior Grade Examinations will have the larger number of Honours at the 
corresponding First Arts Examination, and that University College Students hold their position on the lists 
of the Royal University, not because of any advantage they have from the relative proportions of Examiners 
from the respective Colleges, but from their own comparative merit, as shown by their previous competitions 
with the same rivals. 
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Documents, 

XVIII, 


<«■) 


Further Letter from the Rev. William Del any, s.j., ll.d., to the Secretary of the Commission 


(Note by Secretary. — The following letter was received in reply to a communication requesting som 
particulars regarding the Religious Professions of the Professors and Teachers iu University Oolf eee \ 8 


University College, 

St. Stephen’s-green, Dublin, 

August 29th, 1901. 

Deab Mr. Daly, — In reply to your query, I have to 
state that from the time when the Catholic Bishops 
handed over to myself and my colleagues, in November, 
1883, the government and administration of University 
College — previously known as the Catholic University — 
there have been always one or more Protestant Pro- 
fessors and Tutors on the staff of the College. At my 
final interview with the Bishops, some weeks before, 
the then Primate in the Chair, one of the Bishops — Dr. 
Moran of Ossory, now Gordina! Archbishop of Sydney — 
asked me what policy I proposed to follow about ad- 
mission of students. I replied : An open door to students 
of all denominations, on the sole condition that they 
should attend! regularly, and observe the ordinary dis- 
cipline of the College. I was asked then — And what 
about the Professors? I replied that I should get the 
best men I could find, Catholics, if they were to be had, 
but, as few then existed who were qualified, that I 
should employ Protestants until we had Catholics 
thoroughly fit to fill the posts. 

I would note that no objection whatever was made by 
the Bishops or any one of them to this policy then or 
since. For the first years, 1883 to 1887 or 1888, we had 
to employ many tutors, chiefly Protestants from Trinity 
College. Some few in Classics, but chiefly in Mathe- 
matical and Scientific sub j ects. Bub gradually the posts 
came to be filled by Catholic Students from the College 
itself after a brilliant career in the Royal University, 
who became Scholars and Students, and finally were 
elected Fellows of the University. 

In Natural Philosophy, however, there was still (and 
is at this moment) a great dearth of distinguished 
Catholic Students, and accordingly I selected for vacant 
Fellowships the late Professors Preston. F.R.S., and 
Stewart, both, Protestants. On the death of Professor 
Preston, I selected to succeed him Professor J. A. 
McClelland, also a Protestant, who now fills one of the 
chairs of Natural Philosophy. Professor Stewart’s place 
has, been taken by Mr. Conway, a very distinguished 
Catholic Student of this College, who won the highest 
distinction in the Royal University — Scholarship, 
Studentship, and Junior Fellowship — and had also a 
brilliant career in Oxford University. 

We have not kept a regular record of the religious 
denominations of the Students until the last two or tliree 
years, but there has been always a certain proportion, 
say 8 to 10 or 12 per cent., of non-Oatholics — Protes- 
tants, Presbyterians, Methodists, Jews — amongst them 
not infrequently being Protestant Clergymen. 

During the last two years a considerable number of 
our lectures were open to ladies and were attended by 
many Protestant Students from Alexandra College. The 
July Honour Lists of the Royal Uuiversity contain the 
names of some of these Students who returned them- 
selves as Students of University College and of Alex- 
andra College. 

Apropos of Natural Philosophy and of scientific 
■teaching, I take the occasion to submit for the con- 
sideration of your Commissioners the following facts: — 

From the paper which I send herewith, andl which 
forms one of the Tables of Statistics which I shall offer 
in my evidenoe, it will be seen that in the Intermediate 
Examinations of twenty years from 1881, when Gold 
Medals for excellence in special subjects were first given, 
to 1900, pupils from Catholic Schools won fifty-seven of 
the fifty-nine Gold Medals given for first place in 
Modem Languages, thirty-eight out of sixty-seven for 
first place in. Glassies, whilst in Mathematics they won 
only ten out of sixty-two. The explanation of this 
disparity is found in the fact that in the non-Catholic 
Schools there were skilled Mathematical teachers trained 
in Trinity College. Trinity College was founded by 
Cambridge men, and, for the greater part of its career, 
Mathematics was the foremost subject in its curriculum. 


Boys knowing Mathematics andl little or nnftir,™ . 
found Sizarships in Mathematics and SoholSJ? 
help them through the course, and FehowshiosT.v 
end as a reward for the best Mathematician, 
help there were many competitors for every such V 
h ““>! r 0 " there »i £5 

the Mathematical course of Trinity Colleee diaT? 5 
of ability from the Royal Schools, Santry Era<3 
Smith’s, and the Incorporated Society’s Schools 
toot up Mathematical studies a, gAing 3,.*S 
securing a dignified position and competency for life' 
The successful men became Fellows, the unsuccessfai 
competitors remained in College as “Grinders" 0 
went back to the schools as skilled Mathenuti^ 


On the side of Catholics there were no such advan- 
tages. Mathematics offered no attraction as a study to 
gain a man’s livelihood. They hacTnd University to 
teach the subject, no Sizarships, Scholarships, Eellow- 
ships, to entice men to take it up, beyond the mere 
elements of Euclid and Algebra, and even those were 
taught and learned perfunctorily, and often not taught 
or learned at all. 

The professional education of the clergy necessitated a 
study of the Classical Languages, and, in a modem te 
degree, of Modern Languages. Many of the clem 
secular and regular, receive their education parur 
abroad, and hence there was not the same dearth k 
teachers in those subjects, and from the first the Catholic 
schools had a practical monopoly in Modern Languages, 
and did fairly well in Classics, but they were simply 
nowhere in Mathematics. Within the past few years 
there has been a slight improvement partly due to the 
fact that some of the more successful schools have em- 
ployed Trinity College men to teach Mathematics, partly 
because University College has turned out a few meo 
fairly qualified in the subject. 

But very much remains to be done in providing 
Scholarships to help Students through the University 
Course, and establishing such a number of Professor- 
ships, fairly endowed, as may induce clever Students 
to make Mathematics a special study, as it is made in 
Trinity College. 

This year I received request® from five different 
Secondary Schools to send them a qualified Mathematical 
teacher. I could not supply them. 

What I have said about Mathematics applies with 
even greater force to Natural Philosophy, Electricity, 
Magnetism, Engineering, Chemistry, and to Applied 
Sciences. 

We have had no laboratories, no equipments, no in- 
ducements or helps to study, hence no. teachers. And 
therefore to-day Dublin has to import its ^Electrical 
Engineeis and Irish Chemists must send their sons » 
Germany to learn their business. 

To-day Professor M'Clelland told me that with the 
very poor equipment that we have here in UnivCTq 
College — entirely of our own providing — whilst the run 
and Second Arts Courses of the Royal University can M 
fairly dealt with, there axe no means of teaching suiMiy 
the higher courses, and therefore he thinks he mw 
advise some of his most brilliant and promising sworn 
to go to Cambridge to pursue their studies there. I 
I relate as a practical commentary o-n the "reference 
to your Commission to inquire into the provisions 
higher, general, and technical education at present 
istang in Ireland. 

I trust the Commission may bring about a ffl0re 
satisfactory state of things. 

Believe me, 

Yours faithfully, 

William Delant, S-J-. 

president. 
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Introductory Remarks. 


Whilst the object with which I have compiled theBe 
titistics is to give facts from which the reader can make 
Sown deductions, I see that it is necessary for a clear 
ramurehension that I should make some general intro- 
ductory remarks, and to indicate by notes under some of 
the Tables the points to which attention snould be 

P ^e U Queen^University in Ireland, the predecessor of 
the Royal University, was a Federal University, embrac- 
inz the three constituent colleges of Belfast, Cork, and 
Galway, and all persons seeking its degrees were obliged 
to pursue the course of studies prescribed in one of the 
three colleges. The Queen’s University was similar to 
the Victoria University in every essential detail. After 
thirty-two years of existence it was dissolved, and its 
place was taken by the Royal University of Ireland, an 
institution wrongly supposed to be in every material respect 
like the old London University. It approximates more 
nearly to the newly-reconstituted London University, for 
there is a close, indeed, sometimes too close, a connection 
between teaching and examining ; and with very little 
trouble, and at relatively small expense, it could be made 
exactly like the new London University, and would be 
a very easily managed institution. 

In "Table XVIII. will be found statistical details relat- 
ing to the Queen’s University, which will show the nature 
and extent of the educational work of that institution. 
In Tables XVII. and XIX. a compa-rison is made with 
the Royal University and the University of Dublin. 

The "Royal University may be regarded as a great 
educational experiment of twenty years’ duration, con- 
ducted at a cost of £20.000 per annum. A careful and 
impartial investigation, therefore, of its affairs generally 
is of the first importance. 

I do not find any statistical Tables in the Calendars of 
the Royal University, in the Minutes of the Senate, or in 
the Annual Reports to Parliament which would be of 
any material aid in elucidating some of the questions 
which will certainly be subjects of inquiry and discussion. 

I have therefore been obliged to compile the annexed 
statistics in order to ascertain important facts. 

I think well here to make some remarks as to the pro- 
bable number of students iu a position to avail themselves 
of the advantages of University education in Ireland and 
the facilities offered for the necessary preliminary educa- 
tion. The published returns of the Royal University and 
of the Intermediate Education Board afford the most re- 
liable information. The returns of the results of the ex- 
aminations of the Royal University show the vast 
machinery of education set in motion and controlled in 
large measure by the Royal University. 

I find for the year 1900 that 151 institutions have pre- 
pared students for the Matriculation Examination, 63 for 
the First University Examination in Arts, 43 for the 
Second University Examination in Arts, 26 for the B.A. 
Examination, and 23 for the M-A. Examination, whilst 
2.658 students entered for the various examinations, of 
whom 1,783 passed. (See Royal University Calendar for 

The Schools under the Intermediate Board of Education 
in Ireland, which began its operations in 1879 — i.e., two 
years before the foundation of the Royal University, may 
be regarded to a certain extent as feeders of the Royal 
University; and, in judging of the Royal University 
Results, and comparing them with those of the Queen’s 
university, the degree to which secondary education was 
promoted in Ireland by the Intermediate Board cannot 
be overlooked. From, the Report of the Intermediate 
Commissioners for 1899 it appears that 210 Schools for 
boys and 153 Schools for girls were in receipt of Result 
* ees for that year. 

The report shows that the number of students who 
presented themselves for examination in the ten years 
kom 1890 till 1900 inclusive, in the following four grades, 
*ere as follows : — 


Preparatory Grade — 
Boys, 

Girls, 

Junior Grade — 

Boys, 

Girls, 


16,332 

4,635 


-20,967 


Middle Grade — 
Boys, 

Girls, 


. 6,479 

. 2,775 


9,254 


Senior Grade — 


Boys, 

Girls, 


. 2,726 

. 1,186 


3,912 


Of course, it is from the Senior Grade, whose age 
limit is nineteen, that University students are chiefly- 
drawn from the Intermediate schools. What propor- 
tion of these proceed to the University I have not time 
to investigate ; but the above returns show that nine 
out of every ten boys in the Junior Grade drop out, 
and never reach the Senior, whilst three out of every 
four girls similarly disappear from the examination 
returns. The extent to which encouragement is given 
by the Intermediate Education' Board, by prizes and 
Exhibitions to students and by payments to teachers, 
is an interesting subject of inquiry. During the year 
1899 the following awards were made: — 

’ Boys. Girls. 

Preparatory Grade — £20, tenable for • 
one year, . . . • '100 33 

Junior Grade — £20 a* year- for three • 
years, . ■ % '. 187 71 

Middle Grade — £30 a year for two 

years, 49 21 

Senior Grade — £50, .... 24 10 


360 135 


Total, 495 

To ascertain the number really receiving aid during 
the year 1899 it would be necessary to add to the total 
of 495 the Exhibitioners of the Junior Grade in 1897 
and 1898, and the Exhibitioners of the Middle Grade 
in 1899 who retained the Exhibitions awarded in 1897 
and 1898 respectively. The total sum paid to students 
in 1899, excluding small money prizes, was £17,611. 

The managers of the schools received, in 1899, result 
fees amounting to £53,093 11s. 7d. ; 5,306 students 
passed the examinations in that year, and result fees 
were paid on 5,054, the average fee per student being, 
thus, £10 10s. Id. 

I fear the Intermediate Education returns are a 
true index of the social condition of the people, for I 
find that Connaught, which is well known to be the 
poorest province in Ireland, out of the total of £53,093 
paid in result fees, only received £2,704 — i.e., between 
l-19th and l-20th (actually 10-196tlis), whilst, accord- 
ing to its population in 1901 (649,635), which is about 
l-7th of the whole population of Ireland (4,456,546), 
it should have secured £7,584. (See Report of Inter- 
mediate Board of Education for 1899.) 

Whilst I have introduced the statistics in regard to 
Intermediate Education, it is not to be supposed that 
I do so to show that it is desirable in any way, by 
artificial means, to push on more students than at 
present, to qualify for professional life. 

In relation, however, to the question of increasing 
the material for Irish Colleges and Universities, an 
inquiry as to whether the large funds administered by 
the Intermediate Education Board are applied to the 
best advantage is much required. 

Many children of parents who require no help obtain 
education in well-equipped schools at the public ex- 
pense, and win a large proportion of the money prizes. 

In any well-ordered scheme of education all money 
now so foolishly wasted would be applied to help 
worthy students .who required assistance to pursue a 
University career or prepare for some suitable calling. 

In the Royal University a decline in numbers, 
similar to that at the Intermediate examinations from 
the lower grade to the higher, takes place from Matri- 
culation to Degree, as shown by the appended tables. 
A large number stop at Matriculation, or the First or 
Second University Examination in Arts, as the case 
may be. To what extent this dropping off may be 
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booDSUNTE. owing to want of means, or want of capacity, or aban- 
XIX. ' donment of University study for trade, commerce, and 
— various forms of industry it is impossible to estimate. 

There is one potent factor not commonly observed, 
viz., the large demand for youths of sixteen or seven- 
teen, up till about twenty-five, for various department?, 
of the Civil Service. But whatever cause or causes 
may operate in Ireland, the London University lias 
exactly the same experience, as appears from the fol- 
lowing summaries of results of the two Universities : — 

ROYAL UNIVERSITY. 

Summary tor 15 Years in Arts. 



Candidates. 

Passes. 

Matriculation, 

. . . 14,775 

9,612 

1st Univ., . 

. . . 9,297 

5,496 

2nd Univ., . 

. . . 4,779 

3,427 

B.A., . 

. . . 4,031 

2,172 

M.A., . 

. . . 408 . 

281 


LONDON UNIVERSITY. 
Returns f0B THE Year 1900. 


Matriculation, • 
Intermediate Arts, 
Intermediate Sc.. 
B.A., . , . 

B.So., « # „ 

D.Sc., . . - 


I have not the means of ascertaining 
those who failed to pass ,t 
for subsequent examinations ; but the rvh 
irrefutable evidence that (even allowing W ? 8 aS «i 
at an early stage of the Arts course 8 n-I “S® 6 
Medical or other faculties) a very smaU^rnnlJ 0 
those who matriculated ever pass the R P t° portl0 ' 1 d 
tion, and that, therefore, in the Facubvn'f 

carcc by! £&* 

by the numbers who pass the various eiarniW^ 
the Royal University and the University 0 f te m 
The candidates for the Roman Catholic 
for the ministry of the Presbyterian ChS ^ ^ 

required to take a degree in any University ™vu 
they are all compelled %y their ripectiye ofi'rdS 

tei&a'L-? jsst srs 

the education, but do not require the ITuiven^S* 
It would be interesting to know to what exteS 
CoUeges and Universities tram students for the lea,W 
professions m excess of the requirements of iXd 
Information m relation to this matter will S 
in Tables XXI. and XXII. “ 

hfiieMes appended, relating to the Royal Uni 
versity, I have specified Honours in Arts for the BA 
*f.A. examinations. I have not even disk- 
guished the first and second class. Considering the 
peculiar and unfair constitution of the Examining 
Boards of the Royal University, I do not consider ^ 
awards of Honours and prizes as a reliable criterion of 
the relative merits of the different candidates. Con- 
sequently, any close or painstaking analysis of the 
Honour results would not be of any special value. 
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ROYAL UNIVERSITY OF IRELAND— continued. 


TABLE XIV. — FACULTY OF MEDICINE — continued. 


Table showing the percentages of Students from the different Colleges who have passed the various 
Examinations in Medicine. 


jf UNIVERSITY EXAMINATION IN MEDICINE— 


3rd UNIVERSITY EXAMINATION IN MEDICINE- 


Queen's College, Belfast 

42-5 p.c. 

Queen's College, Belfast .. 

46’83 p.G. 

Queen's College, Cork 

23-8 

Queen's College, Cork ... 

18-83 

Queen’s College, Galway ... — 

8'23 

Queen’s College, Galway ... 

774 

B. Catholic University School of Medicine 

21T 

R. Catholic University School of Medicine 

17-95 

Mixed ••• ••• 

T64 

Mixed 

5-1 

Various ••• 

2-69 

Various ... ... ... ... ... 

3-52 


99-96 


99-97 

UNIVERSITY EXAMINATION IN MEDICINE— 


M.B., B.Oh., and B.A.O.— 


Queen's College, Belfast 

47-13 

Queen's College, Belfast ... 

46 

Queen’s College, Cork 

19-62 

Queen's College, Cork ... 

19 

Queen's College, Galway 

7-75 

Queen’s College, Galwav ... 

3-23 

R. Catholic University School of Medicine 

18-8 

R. Catholic University Sohool of Medicine 

17-57 

Mixed 

4-43 

Mixed ... ... ... ... 

10-3 

Various 

2-2 

Various ... ... ... ... 

3-83 


99-95 


99-93 


Bexabes.— T ables xm. and XIV. show the remarkable anomaly that the more Important the School the less its representation in 
the most important examinations in this faculty. 


TABLE X.V.— FACULTY OF LAW. 


Table showing the Number of Students who have passed the various Examinations. 


- 

1886 

1887 

I--- 

1SH2 

1890 

r-ni 

1892 

18931891 

1895 

ISCsi 


i^bJ 

1900 

Totals f 
D 1St 

or Fifteen Years. 
LLB. LL.D. 

QUEENS COLLEGE, BELFAST- 



















1st Exam, in Law ... 

- 

- 

- 

- 

I 

l 

3 

- 

1 

4 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

13 

- 

- 

LL.B 

1 

1 

2 

1 

- 

l 

2 

1 


- 

1 

- 

1 

1 


- 



r.T.n 

2 


- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 


QUEENS COLLEGE, CORK— 



















1st Exam, in Law ... 

- 

- 

- 

- 


3 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


6 

- 

- 

T.T.R 

1 

. 

_ 

- 


2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

LLD 

- 

1 

- 

1 



1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


3 

QUEENS COLLEGE, GALWAY— 



















1st Exam, in Law ... 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

~ 

- 

LLB 

1 

2 


1 



- 

- 

- 

1 ! 


l 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

- 

LLD. 

1 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

EOJfAN CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 






































1st Exam, in Law ... • ... 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


1 


1 

- 

- 


I 

7 

- 

- 

LLB. 

_ 

. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

LLD 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

" 

SUED- 



















1st Exam, in Law ... 

_ 

_ 


- 

2 

1 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

i 

- 

- 

- 

7 

- 

- 

LLB. 

2 

3 

1 

3 

I 

- 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

- 

“ 



- 

20 

- 

LLD. 

- 

2 


- 

6 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 



- 

- 

13 

VARIOUS— 



















1st Exam, in Law ... 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

2 

- 

- 

• 


" 

- 

6 

- 

- 

LLB 

_ 

- 

2 

- 


- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

" 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

LLD. 

- 

- 

2 

2 

- 

- 

2 


- 

- 

- 

- 


- 


- 

- 


PBIVATE STUDY— 



















1st Exam, in Law ... 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

12 

9 

10 

8 

13 

14 

11 


3 



96 

- 

- 

T.T.R 


6 

7 

17 

11 

2 

2 

4 

10 

9 

5 





- 

99 


LLD. 

1 

2 

3 

7 

3 

3 

2 

1 

- 

2 

1 

1 

■ 



- 

_ 

33 


Totals in Fifteen Years, — ••• 

136 

150 

62 


- ■ :=«5»--r-* 

- = ~ " 3 A 
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— ' ROYAL UNIVERSITY OF IRELAND — continued. 


TABLE XVI.— FACULTY OF ENGINEERING. 


Table showing the Number of Students who have passed the various Examinations. 




r 





1892 

1893 









Totais. 

— 

































1st 



















Eng. 

Eng. 


ME 

QUEEN’S COLLEGE, BELFAST- 


















— 



1st Engineering Exam ination 
2nd do. 


2 

i 

1 

2 

2 

3 

2 

1 

2 

1 

3 

! 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

25 

~24 



ALE 






- 


- 


- 


_ 

_ 

1 

_ 





QUEEN’S COLLEGE, CORK— 
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PRIVATE STUDY— 




















1st Engineering Examination 
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2 
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Totals in Fifteen Years, 

184 

136 

1091 1 


affi«2MBs283I « s “*"“ to “i 


1st Engineering, about 12 p.c. Private Study. 
2nd Engineering, „ 6 p.o. 


Thera seems to be no Faculty of Engineering in Univereitv College. Dublin. 
The contrast of this Faculty with that of Law is remarkable. 


QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY AND ROYAL UNIVERSITY. 

TABLE XVII. 

Comparing the Passes for the various examinations for a like period of years, and showing the changes 
induced by the Royal University. 


QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY— 

ROYAL UNIVEESITY— 

1886 imtmimiTM^Sntf tS ' LaW ’ a ' nd En 8 inee ring ; | 9,612 


Ten years S oSosen iftS 18 4116 nearest equivalent in the Royal to the M.D. of the Queen’s University, 

in the Royal University, in' which no caparison cnniifh' peri ?“ of transition from the old system of medical qualification to t 
been a slight^e^e in^^gtnMring 13 ^ 66 ” anl1 “ T,aw ln the E °y ai will he apparent, whilst Medicine hashaen stationary, and there ha* 
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Documents* 

XIX. 


QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY. 


TABLE XV in. 


Showing the entries of Matriculated and Non-Matriculated Students in the Queen’s University, from 
!849— 50 up till 1881, inclusive 


Non-Matriculated. 


1861 


169 

234 

276 

1,944 


49 

61 

51 


The follcwing i 



i arranged in periods of five years 

236 ... 37 

257 ... 32 

242 ... 16 

199 ... 42 

... 208 • ... _M 

1,142 ... 176 


1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 



Arranged in periods of five years— continued : — 
Matriculated. 

1872 ... 243 

1873 ... 211 

1874 ... 229 

1875 ... 259 

1876 ... 267 

1,239 


Non-Matriculated. 


42 

54 

49 

49 

227 


1877 ... 272 

1878 ... 309 

1879 ... 329 

1880 ... 343 

1881 ... 378 

1,631 

Totals. 74)37 


48 

43 


46 

"205 

Ml7 


Degrees conferred during the same period — 


Arts Degrees, 

Medical Degrees and Diplomas, 
Law Degrees and Diplomas, 


1,527 

1,946 

121 


Engineering Degrees, ... ... ••• *36 

Diploma in Agriculture, ... ... 43 

3,793 


QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY AND UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN. 


TABLE XIX. 

Comparing the Queen’s University and Dublin University, from 1867 till 1881, in relation to number of 
Students : — 


QUEEN'S UNIVERSITY. 

Stadents in actual attendance in the three Colleges of the 
Queen’s University. 


1887 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 


762 

755 

737 

768 

745 

741 

781 

785 


1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 


810 

844 

886 

920 

958 


1880 ... 

1881 ... ... ... 

See Queen’s University Calendar for : 


... 1,010 

... U54 
pages 334 to 348. 


UNIVERSITY OP DUBLIN.! 

Students on the Rolls of Trinity College. Many of these only paid fees 
and passed Examinations hut did not attend the College Classes. 
1867 ... ... ... — ••• 1 ' 298 


1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 
1881 


1,190 

1,189 

1,202 

1.129 


1488 
1,152 
1457 
1,181 
1,203 
1,244 
1,231 
L2S5 

See Dublin University Calendar for 1900-1901 (vol. L, part IL), page 76. 


REMARKS ON TABLES XVIII. AND XIX. 


With the year 1881 the history of the Queen’s Uni- 
versity apparently closes — but only apparently. In 
that year the greatest educational blunder of the past 
century was perpetrated. The only progressive, liberal, 
and free educational institution in Ireland was dis- 
solved, and 3,793 graduates scattered over the world, 
many in the service of the State, were deprived of the 
advantage of the very name of their University. W hat 
influence that scandalous tricky legislation has had on 
Irish educational institutions since it would be diffi- 
cult to estimate. Many of the graduates have re- 


mained consistently hostile to its successor ; many, 
under great disadvantages, have tried to make the best 
of things ; a considerable number have been apparently 
apathetic, but have virtually boycotted Irish institu- 
tions. The Commissioners must remember — and I have 
given prominence to the statistics of the Queen’s Uni- 
versity, so that they will have no chance of forgetting — 
that the time has come now for the wronged graduates 
of the Queen’s University to make their power felt, 
either to support Irish institutions, or to help to de- 
stroy them. 

3 A 2 
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n To show still more strongly the wrongs of the Queen’s 

.DoouiCEtae, University graduates, I have introduced statistics re- 
■ lating to the University of Dublin — a non-progressive 

institution— whose rights were too carefully guarded 
by the Government. By a strange irony of fate a pure 
teaching University, about which so many people talk 
now-a-days, was destroyed, and a University which 
combined tie joint purpose of a teaching and examin- 
ing University, just like the Royal University, was pre- 


servea. 


very net oi jraruament 
versity and establishing the Royal, the 
Royal University, and the Statutes of the^i 0 ^ 
versity, bear the impress of Trinity College d.T* 
I hope to prove at the proper time. Trititv ■» 
must hereafter be confined to its own legitimated®'" 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON PRECEDING TABLES. 


My investigation of the affairs of the Royal Univer- 
sity having demonstrated that not even one of the_ five 
colleges intimately associated with the Royal Univer- 
sity can be considered as prosperous, notwithstanding 
the lavish encouragement of education by the Inter- 
mediate Board for so many years, it naturally occurred 
to me that there must be some deep-seated cause not 
yet ascertained. This was impressed on me more and 
more by the consideration that the Roman Catholic 
University College, Dublin, with its preponderating 
influence in all the examinations, and with several col- 
leges serving, if the Roman Catholic Church so willed, 
as feeders, has made hardly any progress. There has 
not been any ecclesiastical ban in operation to account 
for this, as in the case of the late Queen’s University. 
I have, therefore, directed my inquiries outside of the 
Royal University. What is the experience of Trinity 


College! What is the supply and demand retmi., 
for the professions of Medicine and DmmtoWl' 
Irish Colleges suffice for the wants of IreliVd I : 
they snppiy professional men for other peris ol i 
world? As higher education in Troian^ * 


tion for one of the professions, the question 
the demands for higher education in this restrS 
sense were or were not fully, and more than M v Z 
by the existing institutions, and whether the 
insufficiency of facilities for higher education 
was not imaginary, naturally at once arose. The M 
tion” S StatisticS wm ’ 1 hope ’ hel P to s o^e this qn * 

Table XI. shows a decline, but not a great one in the 
male students in- the Royal University. ' 

The decline in Trinity College is positively alarminj 
as the following Table proves. 


UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN. 


TABLE XX. 

Students on the Rolls op Tbinity College under the Degree op M.A., from 1886 till 1900 inchjsto, 

TJie numbers in Trinity College are actually less than they appear, as a considerable number are on the 
Rolls who are not actually Students in the ordinary sense of the term. 

An occupant of Chambers, for example, may be on the Rolls — 

Average per annum, from 1886 till 1890, inclusive, ... ... ... ... ... 1,237 

Do., from 1891 till 1895, inclusive, ... ... ... ... ... 1,108 

Do., from 1896 till 1900, inclusive, ... ... ... ... ... 1,091 

N.B.— There fc a remarkable decline for the year 1900-1901. The total number for that year is only 976 


The following tables will give an idea to what extent Irish Universities and Colleges supply the needs of 
Ireland and other countries : — 

UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN. 


Showing the University Degrees 
University of Dublin : — 


TABLE XXI. 

and the residences of the Graduates on the Electoral Roll of ^ 


Ireland, 

Other parts of United Kingdom, 
Colonies and Dependencies, 
Other Countries, 


Music, 81 i O.E., 2. Grand total, 1,634. 


M 0 ® ° f Graduates, Diplomates, and Licentiates, in the Secular Faculties, and of holdei 
G™d!SSep™ th A o - 6 ° n i h S M ecto ™ 1 1 Ro11 ' and it 18 probable their distribution will be very much the same as w 

rece^ n ed e ^A 6 »e e e^ roll styled "Rev 3 ,* with “ 


Theological College, or have^ass 
I regard them ail as Irishmen in 


iere was no need lor these in Ireland— where did thev settle ? 

Q ^y. I all those on the roll styled Rev.,'' without regard to whether these clergymen^ ™ 

CoUe 5®; ?, re ^“I? ary *2 Di vinity study elsewhere, orhave attended Divinity alaia** in 
?A a Divinity Degree from the University of Dublin, or have had Divinity teaming 
ri< J * e Preliminary Examination for Holy Orders,” or have passed a Bishop s 


lea toe uam Drldge preliminary Examination for 
tne Olerioal profession in Ireland or elsewhere. 
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DOCTJMKNTS, 

NTX. 

IRISH MEDICAL DEGREES AND QUALIFICATIONS. 

TABLE XXII. 


Qhnwmff the distribution of persons holding Irish Medical Qualifications according to the 
Medical Directory of 1900. 



Ireland. 

London. 

England 

(Provincial). 


Scotland. 

Resident 

Abroad. 

Naval, I 
Military, 
and Indian 1 
Medical 
Servioe. 

TOTAL. 

Boyal University of Ireland 

668 

135 1 

379 

29 1 

9 

114 

279 ! 

1,513 

University of Dublin 

801 

65 

283 

12 

1 

122 



Irish Licensing Bodies 

1.081 

201 

627 

43 

7 




2,010 

401 

1,289 

84 

17 

539 

812 

5,152 


I.— The Medical Graduates of the Royal University are greatly in excess of those of the University of Dublin. 
The number of Practitioners in Ireland holding Irish qualifications is ... 2,010, 

Whilst those outside of Ireland number 3,142. 


DEGREES AND QUALIFICATIONS OF IRISH MEDICAL PRACTITIONERS OBTAINED 
U OUTSIDE OF IRELAND. 

There are many more medical men educated in Ireland than the Irish Schools get credit for. 


TABLE XXIII. 


si™, medical pr.cttioners in Ireland, chiefly educated in Ireland, w ho ha™ taken 

ISwhere. These, for practical purposes, may all be regarded as Inimen Only a few Scotchmen 
or Englishmen settle in Ireland, and mostly in connection with Medical Schools. 


Scotoh licensing Bodies 
Scotch Universities ... 

English Licensing Bodies 
English Universities ... 
Colonial and Foreign Universities 


I have no means of tracing other Irish Students educated in Ireland, of whom there is a large number, who 
take qualifications from Scotch licensing Bodies, and settle out of Ireland. 


THE LEGAL PROFESSION AND UNIVERSITY EDUCATION. 

Analysis of Roll of registered Solicitors in Ireland for the year. 

Total . ... „ ... . 1637 

Of these, 136 have taken University Degrees as follows : — 


LL.B. and LL.D. 


... 48 
... S7 


Analysis of List of J udges and Barristers. 


Of these, 631 have taken Degrees, viz. : — 

LL.B. and LLX>. 
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XIX. 


THE CHURCHES. 


The chief Churches in Ireland are the Roman Catho- 
lic Church, the Protestant Episcopal Church, and the 
Presbyterian Church. Are any more facilities required 
for the higher education of candidates for the ministry 
of these Churches than at present exist? — The answer 
must be in the negative. 


Roman Catholic Church. 


Protestant Episcopal Church. 

See Table XXI. 

Presbyterian Church. 
Licentiates from 1895 till 1901, inclusive ion 
Ordinations, . ’ ^ 

’ • • • • 141 


It is impossible to find full information about the 
Reman Catholic Church. The supply apparently far 
exceeds the Irish demand: — 

Priests ordained in 1899, . . . 177 

Vacancies by death in Irish Catholic 
Church in 1899, 73 

Excess of ordinations over vacancies 

in Ireland, 104 

(See Irish Catholic Directory for 1900, 
pp. 339 to 351 inclusive.) 


The ordinations are considerably in excess n » 
quiremente of the Presbyterian Church in hZi ’ £ 

s the 0d “ ies “ d 

In the year 1900 there were actually eiuhfv r 
tiates and ministers without charge of coffin 
It was hardly necessary to go into this matES 
to make the statement as complete as possible' *7* 
Presbyterian Church does not complain of ll,' 
fralrtie. lot higher education. s£ ate* 7* 
General Assembly for 1901. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS. 


As often happens, when research or inquiry is in- 
stituted to ascertain the truth, the investigator arrives 
at results not anticipated — so it has happened in this 
case. 

I began this investigation to find the real facts of 
the case, hoping merely to help the Commissioners to 
frame a plan for the reform of the Royal University. 
In that I hope I have to some extent succeeded. I can- 
not help thinking, however, that the facts point to an- 
other solution of the Irish Education Question. 

The professions are overcrowded in Ireland. Irish 
Universities and Colleges provide professional men in 
very large numbers for the Empire. There is, there- 
fore, no need for further facilities in that direction. 
If further facilities are required it must be in some 
other direction ; perhaps in providing efficient teachers 
with University training for the Primary and Secon- 
dary schools, and in promoting commercial, scientific, 
and technical education. 

There is not a prosperous college in connection with 
the Royal University. Trinity College is in a decaying 
condition. It has no money for scientific develop- 
ments. Its Junior Fellows, from the diminution of the 
number of students, from whom they derive their in- 


come, are deeply dissatisfied. The Board of Trim? 
College has made despairing efforts to attract stados 
to their Medical School by alterations in the regnlv 
tions. A large section of the Episcopal Church an 
deeply concerned about the Divinity School of Trim? 
College, and fear that if steps are not soon taken then 
will be no funds left for a Protestant Episcopal 
Divinity College. 

The logical conclusion, I t hink , is not that then 
should be more Universities in Ireland than now exist, 
but rather that the Divinity School should be seta- 
rated from Trinity College, and that Trinity shoald 
continue as a college for secular learning, and tint 
there should be only one great National University, 
constructed on representative principles, with its affi- 
liated colleges in every quarter of Ireland. 


William A. M'Ehows. 


20, College-square, East, 
Belfast, 18th September, 1901. 
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Table Showing the Constitution of the Senate of the Eoyal University of Ireland. 
(See the evidence of Dr. M'Keown, q. 2490, p. 144). 


Documents, 

XIX. 


Members of Senate of Queen’s UniTersity 
at the date of its dissolution. 


E:; Graoe the Duke of Leinster, MA (Oson.), Chancellor. 

pjzht Hon. Sir Robert PeeL 

BirM Her. William, Lord Bishop of Killaloe, D.D. 

a? Grace Richard C- Archbishop of Dublin, DA). 

Toe lord Talbot de Malahide. 

The Lord Clermont, DA. 
lie Bight Hon. the Lord Emly. 

The Eight Hon. the Lord O'Hagan. 


William K. Sullivan, PHD., D.sc., President, Queen’s College, 
Cork. 

Peter Redfem, M.D., DAO, F.R.C.S.E. 

MOTeU Simpson, IAJD.. 1U)„ D.SO, PJt.S. 

Sir Robert Kane, LL.D., D.So„ F.R.S. 

Ber. Robinson Scott, DA)., DXIT. 

John Thomas Bants, M.D., D.Sc. 

Thomas W. Moffett, LLA)., President, Queen’s College, Galway. 
Geo. J. Allman, LLA). D.sc. 

David Robs, HA, LLA). 

Hans MMordie, M.A., LLA). 

E.D.J. Wilson, HA., LLA). 

William A M'Keown, HA). 

Bev.J. Leslie Porter, DJD, DXIT., President, Queen's College, 
Belfast 

G. Johnston Stoney, MA, D.So. FJt.s., See. 

Andrew M. Porter, HA., LLA)., SIX, Solicitor-General 
Ireland. 

(These did the work of the Senate.) 


His Grace the Duke of Abercom, Chancellor. 
His Grace Bichard C, Archbishop of Dublin. 


Dr. Sullivan. 

Dr. Bedfera. 

Sir Bobert Kane. 
Eev. Bobinson Scott. 
Dr. Banks. 

Dr. Moffett 
Dr. Allman. 


E. D. J. Wilson. 
William A. M'Keown. 
Bev. Dr. Porter. 


Members of the Committee 
appointed on June. 21th, 1880, 
to prepare Scheme. 


CThese are the only, ri 


_, presentatives of the 

dissolved Queen’s University, on the 
Senate of the Boyal, and Dr. M'Keown 
and E. D. J. Wilson the only Graduates of 
the Queen's University.) 


Lord Emly. 


Sir Bobert Kane. 


Bev Dr. Porter. 


Cardinal M'Cabe. 

The Earl of Granard. 

The Earl of Kenmare. 

Bishop Woodlook. 

Ohief Justice Morris. 

Justice Barry. 

Very Bev. Henry Francis Neville, DA). 

Bev. Dr. Kavanagh. 

Arthur MacMurrough Kavanagh, Esq. 
Edmund Dease, Esq. 

Bev. Gerald Molloy, DA). 

Francis E. Cruise, HA). 

R. D. S. Lyons. H.B. 

Thomas Hayden. Fellow of the College of 
Physicians. 

Christopher T. Badington, Esq. 
(Nominated by the Crown to represent I 
Soman Catholio interests. To these I 
must be added Lord Emly and Lord I 
O’Hagan, who were on the Senate o*’* 1 "' 
Queen's University, but did not at 
the meetings, and were hostile to it) 


Bev. Dean Neville. 


Eev. Dr. Molloy. 


The Earl of Bosse (now Chancellor of the 
University of Dublin.) 

The Most Bev. Lord Plnnket 
Alexander Macalister, Professor in Trinity 
College. 

James Greer. 

John Young, B.A, Trinity. 
(Bepresent the University of Dublin. The 
Archbishop of Dublin should be added 
to this list, and, indeed, a number of the 
other Senators otherwise classified.) 


Dr. BaB. 
Earl of Rosso. 

Dr. Macalister. 


Eev. William F. Stevenson, ha. 
Robert Scott Esq. 
(Others.) 
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*5- 99.— 102. 

(3-). 


Statement prepared by Dr. M'KeowN, for the information of the Senate of the Royal Universifr 
of Ireland, and dated 9th December, 1 899. 


(See the evidence of Dr. M'ELeown, p. 148). 


I purpose proposing at the next Meeting of Senate 
the following resolutions : — 

1st — That Extern Examiners be appointed in the 
Faculties of Arts and Medicine, so far as the Funds 
of the Royal University will allow. 

2nd — That a Committee be appointed to enquire 
as to the Examinations in these faculties in which 
Extern Examiners are most required, and as to 
the Funds which are now or hereafter could be 
made available for the payment of such Examiners. 

My chief reason for proposing these resolutions is, 
that the Examinations are regarded generally by the 
public, by teachers and by students, and even by 
members of the Senate, as unfair, mainly, through the 
peculiar constitution of the Examining Boards, and that 
the appointment of Extern Examiners would certainly 
lessen that unfairness and do great good in other ways. 

To ascertain the grounds for the prevalent belief in 
the unfairness, and to what extent it is justified, it is 
necessary to investigate the relations of the Royal 
University with the students and with the colleges. 

Assuming that the constitution of the Examining 
Boards is unfair, and that material injury is thereby 
occasioned to many students and to colleges, then it 
seems to me that the Senate is imperatively required to 
take some action, not only by its obvious duty to see 
fair play all round, but in view of its responsibility to 
Parliament and the public for the proper fulfilling of an 
accepted public trust. 


The relation of the Boyal University to the Students. 


1. The students from University College, Dublin, and 
the Catholic University School of Medicine have the 
immense advantage of being examined, as a rule, in one 
half of every Examination, by their own teachers, whilst 
the students from other colleges are examined only in 
a small part by their own teachers. 

2. At the adjudication of marks, at all the Examining 
Boards, the students of University College and the 
Catholic University School of Medicine are strongly re- 
presented, and the students of every other school very 
badly. 


3. As a result, the awards of prizes, &c., by the Royal 
University, since its foundation, have been vitiated and 
unreliable, the prizes, &c., obtained by students of 
University College, Dublin, and the Catholic University 
School of Medicine having been obtained with the odds 
greatly in their favour, whilst the prizes, &c., obtained 
by other students have been gained with the odds 
greatly against them. 

4. What might have been anticipated has actually 
occurred, as shown by Archbishop Walsh in his book on 
the “Irish University Question.” The fact that the 
students of University College, and the Catholic 
University School of Medicine, have been so con- 
tinuously successful in obtaining valuable prizes, &c. , 
out of all proportion to their numbers, is presumptive 
evidence . that there is something wrong in the 
Examinations, and is sufficiently remarkable to demand 
enquiry. On the actual Examinations, doubtless, the 
successful candidates were entitled to their prizes, &c., 
but under more equitable conditions other candidates 
might have been the fortunate winners, and other 
persons might have competed. (See Table I.) 

5. How the constitution of the Boards of Examiners 
toay affect the Examinations will be better understood 
by taking an example. Table II. ' shows the relative 
position of the students from the various schools to the 
Examiners in the final Examination for the Degrees of 
M.B., B.Ch., B.A.O. The injustice is so glaring that 
comment is not required. 


The position of the Richmond Hospital, in rekfr,, 
to the Royal University, requires an explanation n 
injustice to the three Queen’s Colleges by the mZ 
predominance at the Examination of teachers in Ihl 
Catholic University School of Medicine is mtov 
aggravated by the fact that one of the Fellows l 
Surgery and an Examiner in Medicine are teachere ia 
that hospital. Their teaching is easily available to ill 
Dublin students. In the two subjects especially i» 
which the personal element of the Examiners counts fai 
so much, it is easy to see at what a disadvantage ell 
students from provincial schools are placed. 

6. As will be seen from Table No. 3 the Arts students 
from “ other colleges and schools ” ( i.e . those not in any 
way represented on the Examining Board), and private 
students exceed in number, greatly, all the otha 
students, and in competitive examinations have a greater 
grievance than the students of the Queen’s Colleges and 
Magee College. 


The relations of the Boyal University to the College! 
associated with the University. 

The constitution of the Boards of Examiners is unfair 
to all the colleges and schools except to University 
College, Dublin, and the Catholic University School of 
Medicine, both of which have a predominant influence 
in all the examinations of the University. 

When Institutions are represented on Boards of 
Examiners common justice demands that they should 
be represented fairly according to their importance. In 
the Royal University the representation is sometimes 
in the inverse ratio as the more important the Institution 
the less its representation. For example, in the find 
examination for the Medical Degrees, Belfast has about 
one-sixth of the, representation it ought to have, 
whilst Dublin has four times as much. It iB natural 
that the teachers in a school of the importance of 
Belfast — so badly represented — should object to have 
their students, who are taught after certain educational 
methods, subjected to examination by teachers in a 
competing school whose educational methods may be 
altogether different. 

See Table IV., showing number of persons from 
various Medical Schools who have graduated in 1889. 
1894, and 1899, and Table V., contrasting the number 
of Fellows and Examiners representing the different 
Medical Schools, with the number such Schools ought 
to have if regulated by the importance of the Schools. 

The relations of the Royal University to Parliament 
and the Public. 

Parliament has granted to the Royal University 
£20,000 per annum of public money, and the Senate 
may reasonably be asked to show that the money has 
been applied in such a manner as to meet with public 
approval. 

1. The first duty of the University is to allocate 
sufficient money to secure Boards of Examiners worthy 
of. public confidence — the provision of prizes is a very 
secondary matter. 

That this was understood, at the foundation of p* 
University, will be apparent from the follow®? 
correspondence : — Mr. Forster, Chief Secretary ‘ 
Ireland, in a letter to the Secretaries, dated 22nd Jab 
1881, states that before allotting any portion of tar 
endowment for exhibitions, prizes, or other benefit* 
students, “ sufficient , should be retained to pren 
adequately for the indispensable official expenses o ^ 
University, for the examinations which will requ 
be held, and for the various incidental outlays conn 
with these essential matters.” 
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, . .^inn of a Committee of the Senate the 
. »*S3« 1 27th July, 1881. The folle.- 

' i *”“lt1^o^e“S' e btSciio 1 i adopted by the 

SU in«i, liable number of examiners, and as, in 
iS confidence in their proceedings, the 
lWions of those selected to discharge this 

sS S •» « s • ohan “* ,r ' ‘t e 

d ^Hmliture under this head must be large. The 
Suittee do not anticipate that it can be lee. 

"‘“Thf’SdurS the income to be granted by 
Parliament mould be available for Scholarships, 
Exhibitions, Prites, or other rewards for student, 
w to “ secure conddence" m the proceedmgs of the 
aaminera wae the prime consideration it ie evident that 
S object has not been attained. Adequate provision 
n ot been made for impartial examinations. 
o Parliament and the public have a right to be 
satisfied that due care has been taken that the large 
sans expended annually in prizes, &c., amounting m 
the segregate, since the foundation of the University, 
to£69?537 15s. 5 d., and the present year to £5,983 2s. 
hare been awarded on examinations in which the 
candidates have had fair play. 


Present Power of Senate. 

The Senate theoretically has the power to carry out 
radical reform of the examinations, but practically 
cannot do so unless the members representing various 
Institutions and interests agree to make appointments 
on a different plan from that which has hitherto been 
in operation. It can, however, at once, by the appoint- 
ment of Extern Examiners, remove to some extent the 
causes of complaint. 


Extern. Examiners in Arts Faculty. 

I leave to those who have thorough knowledge of the 
requirements of the Arts Faculty to suggest the subjects 
in which Extern Examiners are most required. 


Extern Examiners required in the Medical Faculty. 

Whilst there should be Extern Examiners in all the 
examinations, such are more particularly required in 
the following subjects, and in some of them urgently :■ — 
Physiology. 

Medicine, Theoretical. 

Medicine, Clinical. 

Medical Jurisprudence and Hygiene. 

Surgery, Theoretical. 

Surgery, Clinical. 

Surgery, Operative. 

Ophthalmology and Otology. 

Midwifery and Diseases of Women and Children. 
Pathology. 

Many eminent Medical authorities are of opinion that 
Medical Degrees should only he conferred, on examina- 
turn, by Examiners who have not taught the candidates. 
»hilst some may not go quite so far, there is practical 
unanimity that where candidates are examined by their 
own teacher, an Extern Examiner should always be 
associated. See Report, Gresham University Commis- 
aoa , p. xiii. 


Practice of some other Universities in relation to 
Extern Examiners. 

Univer sity- — Each Board of Examiners is 
,, ltute< * professors and lecturers of the three 

University, which ensures that the 
enta of the different colleges should stand in a 
posmon of perfect equality. Nevertheless, the Charter 
P des that there should be at least one Extern 
111 eac * 1 su ^j ec t or group of subjects. There 
5 ™“ ty ' twc> Extern Examiners. 

“"kyugh University. — Although this is a one- 
ege University, and consequently all the students 
EianUa ^ e< ^ ua ^ r ’ ^ ere are fifty-four Extern 


3. Glasgow University. — The organization of this 

University is the same as that of Edinburgh. There 
are forty-two Extern Examiners. 

4. London University. — No college or institution had 
any right or claim to Examinerships in this University 
for their teachers. All the Examiners were, therefore, 
Extern Examiners. 


Funds available for Extern Examinerships. 

From the Summary of Accounts recently prepared by 
the Secretaries, it appears that there has been an excess 
ef receipts over expenditure of £78,057 3s. 2d., of which 
£11,969 3s. 5 <1. has been appropriated for the “ Pension 
Fund,” leaving £59,887 19s. 9d. invested for the general 
purposes of the University. 

I expect when the affairs of the University are 
investigated, it will be found that it is desirable to 
abolish some prizes and reduce others, so as to increase 
the funds available to secure a sufficient number of 
Extern Examiners of the highest capacity. 

At present, however, the Senate can do a great deal 
with the present annual surplus, and even were it 
necessary, in order to provide sufficient Examiners, to 
encroach for a few years on the large accumulated 
saving, it seems to me that it would be just and wise 
policy to do so. 


General Observations. 


An examination of the graduation lists in Arts reveals 
the fact that there has been no obvious progress in any 
one of the five colleges associated with the University, 
but generally retrogression. There has been likewise 
no progress in the Medical Schools of the University. 
Belfast and Cork Medical Schools have gone backwards, 
the Galway School has been ruined, and the Catholic 
University School of Medicine has made no progress, 
notwithstanding its advantages. Table VL, showing 
the numbers of Graduates in Arts and Medicine, from, 
the Queen’s Colleges, in the last year of the Queen’s 
University, may be compared with Tables III. and TV., 
from which the Senate may make its own deduction. 


There can he no doubt there has been, since the 
foundation of the. University till the present time, 
constant dissatisfaction with the examinations, and the 
constitution of the Examining Boards. This has shown 
itself by frequent complaints to the Senate by professors 
and students, and by requests for the appointment of 
additional examiners. This dissatisfaction, instead of 
lessening with time, has become more pronounced. 
The Senate has done nothing to give relief. 

I have carefully avoided touching upon the general 
question of a proper provision for University Education 
in Ireland, or the radical reform of the University ; 
hut, taking things as they are, I have framed my re- 
solutions in such a way as, I hope, not to raise any 
controversial question. If carried, I trust they will 
give confidence to the students of Ireland, and help to 
increase the prosperity of the Schools. 


By “ Extern Examiners,” so far as regards the 
Medical Faculty, I mean persons not connected, directly 
or indirectly, with any college, school, or university in 
Ireland. 


(Signed,) 

Wt t.t.tam A. M’Exown. 


Belfast, 9th December, 1899. 


Table I. 

The following tables and observations are extracted 
from the work of Archbishop Walsh, referred to on 
page 360 : — 

“The two following tables show that even Queen’s 
College, Belfast, the one really successful Queen’s 
College, no longer holds the first place . amongst the 
Colleges whose Students are examined at the Royal. 

3 B 


Documents . 
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“ TABLE VI. 

" Royal University Honours and Exhibitions. 

"Numbers of Honours and Exhibitions gained by 
Students of University College, Stephen’s Green, Dub- 
lin, and by Students of Queen’s College, Belfast, at the 
Examinations of the Royal University in the Faculty of 
Arts, up to, and including, the Examination for the 
B.A. Degree, in the last three years, 1893-4, 1894-5, 
1895-6. 






Colleges. 

Honours.| 

Exhi- 

bitions. 

Honours 
and Exhi- 
bitions. 

University College, Stephen’s 
Green. Dublin, 

170 

238 

414 

Queen’s College, Belfast, 

145 

201 

346 


“TABLE VII. 

Jtoyal University First Class Honours and First Class 
Exhibitions. 

“Numbers of First Class Honours and First Class 
Exhibitions gained by Students of University College, 
Stephen’s Green, Dublin, and by Students of Queen’s 
College, Belfast, at the Examinations of the Royal 
University in the Faculty of Arts, up to, and including, 
the Examination for the B.A. Degree in the last three 
years, 1893-4, 1894-5, 1895-6. 


Colleges. 

First 

Class 

Honours. 

First Class 
Exhi- 
bitions. 

Total First 
Class 
Honours 
and First 
Class Exhi- 
bitions. 

Universitv College, Stephen’s 
Green, Dublin, ... ... , 

79 

36 

115 

Queen’s College, Belfast, ... | 

48 j 

20 

68 


“The following Table has reference to the Medical 
Faculty only. It brings down to date the results 
tabulated, first, for the period ending in 1889, and then 
for the period ending in 1891, on previous pages of this 


“TABLE VIII. 


“Royal University First Class Honours and First Class 
Exhibitions in the Faculty of Medicine. 

-i? ■ '?V t f 1 ' Jers °* First Class Honours and First Class 
Exhibitions gamed by Students of the Catholic Uni- 
versity Medical School, and the University College, 
of U rt™ an ? ®. tudents of the three Queen’s Colleges 
Sec0Ild Mescal, Third Medical, 
° f the University, 

in the twelve years from 1884-5 to 1895-6, inclusive 


Colleges.* 

First 

Class 

Honours 

First Class 
Exhi- 
bitions. 

Total First 
Class 
Honours 
and First 
Class Exhi- 
bitions. 

C iSS Ii0 , Un >verrtty School of 
medicine and University Col- 
lege, Dublin, ... 

48 



Queen’s College, Belfast, 

34 

19 

63 

Queen’s College, Cork, 

16 

8 

24 

Queen’s College, Galway, 

6 

2 

8 

“The Irish University Question 

VP- ' 476 

and 477. 


Table IL 

Table showing the Subjects for the Pinal p Ta • 
for the Degrees of M.B., B.Ch., BA.Q “ UM “ :a 
'n which the Examiners teach ’ Md ^ 


Institutions i: 




1 

o 

1 

o 

zij 

F 11 

is 

if 

1. Medicine, Theoretical, 

_ 

. 



— - 

2. Medicine, Clinical, ... 

. 

. 




3. Medical Jurisprudence 

- 

1 




4. Hygiene, 

- 

X 

. 

j 


5. Surgery, Theoretical, 

- 

- 

_ 

, 


6. Surgery, Clinical, 

- 

- 

_ 

j. 

1 

7. Surgery, Operative, ... 

8. Ophthalmology and 

Otology. 

9. Midwifery & Diseases 

of Women and Chil- 



- 

i 

1 

i 

l 

10. Pathology, ... ... 

i 

- 

- 

i 



2 

3 

1 

S 

5 


’’sit* 

Usm 


Table m. 

Table showing the number of Students from the 
Colleges associated with the University and from other 
Colleges and Schools, also the number of Private 
Students who have obtained the Degree of B A in the 
years 1889, 1894, and 1899. 


— 

1889. 

1894. 

1®. 

Queen's College, Belfast,! 

23 

23 

32 

Queen's College, Cork, 

4 

2 

4 

Queen's College, Galway, ... 

7 

7 

7 

Magee College, 

3 

5 

3 

University College, ... 

4 

13 

13 

Mixed 

4 

5 

i 

Other Colleges and Schools, ... 

49 

43 

69 

Private Study, 

32 

33 

28 

No information, 

- 

6 



126 

137 

157 


Table IV. 

Table showing the number of persons from vanons 
Medical Schools who have obtained the Degrees of 
M.B., B.Ch., B.A.O., in the years 1889, 1894, ^ 
1899. 


— 

- 

1894. 

1899. 

Total- 

Queen's College, Belfast, ... ... 1 

32 

21 

27 

39 

Queen's College, Cork, 

15 

8 

» 


Queen’s College, Galway, 

2 

- 

1 

1 

Catholic University School of 
Medicine. 

6 | 

5 

10 


School of Physio, Trinity College, 

5 

1 



College of Snrgeons, Dublin, 

- 

1 


1 

London School of Medicine for 
Women. 

• - 


■ 


Durham University, 

- 

1 


1 

Mixed returns: — l.c. where a Stu- 
dent has been educated at more 
than one School. 

10 





70 

38 

LI 
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Table V. 


Table showing the number of Fellows and Examiners 
approximately which should represent the different 
Schools at the Final Medical Examinations on the basis 
of graduation compared with what such Schools really 
hare. 


BelfMt 

Cork 


with 80 Graduates should have 11 j hut 
actually has 2. 

with 34 Graduates should have 5 but 
actually has 3. 


with 3 Graduates Bhould have i but 
actually has 2. 


Dublin -j 


f Catholic University . „ . . 

School of Medioine with 21 Graduates should have 3 hut 
1 actually has 8. 

I Richmond Hospital with - Graduates should have - but 


Table YI. 

Table showing the number of Graduates Ln Arts and 
Medicine in the Queen’s University in the year 1881 
from the respective Queen’s Colleges. Also the number 
of such Graduates in the ten years previous to the 
dissolution of the Queen’s University. 


- 

M.D. 

B.A. 

Belfast, 



34 

33 

Cork, 



20 

17 

Galway, 



13 

12 

Galway and Belfast, 

Galway and Cork, ... ... 



1 

- 




72 

62 

Total Number from 1872 till 1881. inclusive. 

538 

433 

Average per annum. 

53 

43 


Documents, 

XIX. 


(A) 

Letter from Dr. M'Keown to supplement his Oral Evidence. 
(See the evidence of Dr. M'Keown, q. 2501). 


20, College Square, E., 

Belfast, 16th Oct., 1901. 

Sir,— In relation to the question about Coxa Yarn, 
referred to in my evidence, an explanation is necessary. 
One of the Commissioners (Lord Ridley, I think) asked 
whether the question was in an honour or pass paper, 
and, although my recollection was that it was in a pass 
paper, I would not state absolutely whether it was or 
cot without consulting the Calendar again. I promised 
to look into the matter, and give to the Commissioners 
Ml information. I find it was an honour question. 
It is as follows: — “-Describe the condition known as 
Coxa Vara. For what may it be mistaken, and how 
would you arrive at a diagnosis ?” (See Supplement to 
the Royal' University -Calendar for 1899.) 

Sir Thomley Stoker and Professor Hayes were the 
Examiners. At that time the disease was not described 
in any of the text books, nor even in large works on 
Surgery. Sir T-homley Stoker had been giving special 
attention to the subject, and read an address before the 
Royal Academy of Medicine in Ireland on 11th Novem- 
ber, 1898, which was published in the 'British Medical 
Journal of the 26th November following. The examin- 
ation at which the question was asked was in the spring 
of the same year, i.e., about six months before the 


publication of the address. The first paragraph of Sir 
T-homley Stoker’s address is as follows: — “As the con- 
“ dition of Coxa Vara is one so recently described and 
“ as yet. so little studied that its name may convey no 
“clear idea of its nature, I shall perhaps be excused 
“for commencing by a definition of its circumstance, 
“and for saying that the disease with which it has 
“previously been confuseid, and from, which it is most 
“important to diagnose it, is ‘Morbus Coxae.’” 

'Pile question was asked at a competitive Honour 
Examination at which Exhibitions were awarded, and 
the candidates were from the different Medical Schools, 
provincial and metropolitan, and it is needless to- say 
that only those acquainted with what was occupying the 
attention of Sir Thomley Stoker, or who had been 
attending his Clinique, had the slightest chance of 
answering. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

William A. -M'Keown. 

J. D. Daly, Esq., 

Secretary, Boyal Commission. 


XX. 

Documents, 

Documents put in by Alexander Anderson, Esq,, M.A., President of Queen’s College, 

Galway. 


(L) 

Report of a Committee of the Council of Queen’s College, Galway, appointed in 1S99 to 
report as to changes in the Constitution of the College. 


(See the evidence of Professor Anderson, qq. 1625-1633). 


^“fnittee report that, in their opinion, t 
follmr;? *^°hege would be increased by t 

following changes, and recommend— 

enLr™/*' ® 0Br<1 of Visitors be reconstituted wi 
-enlarged powers. 

Constitution of Board. 

ft \ ®°«4 consist of ten members. 

mL' Xu th ®. 0ount y Councils of Galway, Bosco: 
311(1 Leitrim be invited to se: 
Her J~ 6 ’Lord Lieutenant for submission 
offir-c 1?- -1 ttle 11(111166 of fitting persons for t 
€ac j, Council** ’ tilIee names h® sent forward 
(*) That in the event of five Visitors, one £r< 


each Council list, being appointed by Her Majesty, 
vacancies occurring at any time amongst these mem- 
bers be filled up, after reference to the Councils, as 
before. 

(d.) That after Die first constitution of the Board 
of ten, a vacancy occurring amongst the members 
who are not County Council representatives, be filled 
in the following manner, that is to say: —The cor- 
porate body of the College and the registered 
graduates, alternately, shall be invited to send forward 
to the Lord Lieutenant, for submission to Her Ma- 
jesty, three names of fitting persons to act as Visitors 
to fill such- vacancy. 

(e.) The services of a legal or medical assessor may 
be engaged by the Visitors whenever they think fit. 
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Documents, 

XX 


Powers of Board of Visitors. 

To hold ordinary visitation annually. 

(The 'Committee disagree as to further powers, and 
two reports as appended, are to he sent in.) 

The 'Committee recommend that the Government he 
asked to put the expense of visitations on the Parlia- 
mentary Estimates for the year. 

II. That a scheme he prepared to carry out the fol- 
lowing designs : — 

(a.) The associating of the College, as a scientific 
centre, with the fishery and agricultural operations 
of the Congested 'Districts Board (including forestry), 
in Connaught. 

(b.) The extension of technical education. 

(c.) The establishment of University Extension 
Classes. 

(d.) The promotion of the study of Celtic. 

(Signed), W. J. M. Starkie. 

R. J. Kinkead. 

J. P. Pxe. 

A. Anderson. 

The Committee divided as to powers of Board of 
Visitors, arid report as follows: — 

1. Powers of Board. 

In extension of present powers — 

To report to Her Majesty, from time to time, either 
on their own initiation, or after representation from 
the Council or corporate body, as they think fit, when- 
ever it appears to them that for the advancement of 
learning amongst all classes of Her Majesty’s subjects, 
without distinction of religious belief, any College 
statute should be modified or repealed, or any fresh 
statute issued, a copy of their report being handed to 
the President of the College, who shall communicate it 
to the Council and corporate body. 

The corporate body may, if they think fit, make a 
representation to the Crown thereon. 

(Signed), W. J. M. Stahkie. 

J. P. Pye. 


2. Powers of Board. 

After the words of statute conferring present powers, 
in addition, the power — 

Of directing the corporate body to consider the 
necessity of petitioning the Crown to modify or repeal 
any College statute, or issue any fresh statute, which 
the Visitors may deem to be ,for the advancement of 
learning 'amongst all classes and denominations of Her 
(Majesty’s subjects, without any distinction of religious 
creed whatever, and it shall be the duty of the cor- 
porate body to report, through the President, to the 
Crown, with as little delay as possible. 

(Signed), R. J. Kinkead. 

A. Anderson. 


The 'Council of the Queen’s College, Galway, are of 
opinion that the needs of the West of Ireland for tech- 
nical instruction in subjects connected with agriculture, 
could be most efficiently and economically met by a 
scheme such as the following, by which, the present 
extensive scientific equipment of the Queen’s College, 
Galway, could be utilised, and which would have the 
evident advantage of providing much needed instruction 
in the heart of a district where agriculture is the chief 
industry. 

At present students in agriculture could receive in- 
struction in the College m Mathematics, ..Physics, 
Chemistry, Mechanics, Botany, Zoology, Entomology, 
Geology, Land Surveying, Levelling, and Architectural 
Drawing. 

To establish in the College a thoroughly efficient 
Agricultural Soliool there would be required an addition 
to the staff consisting of: — 

£ 

A professor of Agriculture, Horticulture, and 
Forestry; to be appointed by the Department 
of Agriculture and Technical Instruction, on 
the recommendation of the Joint Committee, 
i , at a salary of, ... 300 


Two assistants in the same subjects to be 
appointed by the Joint Committee, at salaries 

An assistant lecturer in Chemistry, to teach 
Agricultural Chemistry, and to be appointed 
by the College, at a salary of, ... ... 

A lecturer in Veterinary Science, to "be an W 
pointed by the Joint Committee, at a salary 


It would, be necessary to obtain a farm of about 200 
or 250 acres in the neighbourhood of Galway. Such 
a farm could be obtained. A dwelling-house and faro 
buildings would be required ; also gardens (where 
practical Horticulture could be taught), a poultrv-Tard 
and a dairy school, under the management of a com- 
petent dairy instructress (salary, £80). The Professor 
of Agriculture could live in the house, and be assisted 
in the management of the farm by a steward (salary 
£100). A grant of, say, £10,000 from the Department 
of Agriculture and Technical Instruction would be 
required to acquire the farm and to meet the initial 
cost of buildings, stock, horses, machinery, implements 
&c. 

It would be the duty of the Professor of Agriculture 
and his assistants, in addition to ordinary lecture and 
experimental work at the College arid farm, to give 
simple extension lectures chiefly of a practical nature, 
and to supervise field experiments at various centres 
throughout the province. From one to four lectures 
might be given at each centre during the year. The 
following centres are suggested, on the supposition 
that all the counties in the province would become 
contributory : — 

In Galway: — Galway, Spiddal, Oughterard, Clifden, 
Leenane, Headford, Tuam, Dunmore, Glenamaddy, 
Mountbellew, Athenry, Loughrea, Kinrarra, Gort. 
Woodford, Porbumna, Eyrecourt, (Ballinasloe. 

In Boscommon: — Castlerea, Roscommon, Elphin. 
Strokestown, Boyle, Thomas-street, Athleague. 

In Mayo : — Castlebar, Westport, Ballinrobe, Glare- 
morris, Kiltimagh, Louisburgh, Ballina, Crossmo- 
lina, Bangor, Swinford, Belmullet, Ballaghaderin. 

In Sligo Sligo, Collooney, Ballymote, Tubbereurrv, 
Dromore. 

In Leitrim. : — Carrick-on-Shannon, D-romod, MoMil, 
Carrigallen, Ballinamore, Drumshambo, Drumler- 
rin, Dramahair, Manorhamilton ; in all, fifty-one 
centres. 


At certain centres there could be courses of instruc-- 
;ion in butter-making by a skilled instructress (salary 
E80) with travelling dairy plant. . 

Exhibitions, to be awarded at a preliminary entrance 
examination, could be offered by the College to students 
:rom the province to enable them to take the corns? 
if Agriculture or Dairy Instruction, a certain numoer 
being offered to each county contributing. 

A Joint Committee could be formed, consisting or 

the President of the College, three professors, and ok 

nember appointed by each County Council oontnbuti^. 

The duties of this Committee would be 
permanent general control, reporting to the Departm 

on candidates for tlie office of Professor of _ Agncultiw, 

appointing the assistant lecturers m Agncu . 
lecturer in Veterinary Science, Treasurer, ,CU 
bourers, arid servants ; the control of receipt 
penditure. 

Tlie probable yearly expenses of this scheme von 
be as follows: — 


i and wages, 


... £1,5® 


Maintenance, material class ana neiu c r 
ments, chemicals, fixed and travelling d * 
Exhibitions and prizes in Agriculture and Hairy ^ 

'W or ]j ... 

Travelling expenses, carriage, postage, » n ^ 
stationery, printing, advertising, Ac., — — . 

... £3,7°0 

Part of flu. sum could be prorifed lw g- 
he five counties of the province m P*°P. rant free 
ablations, and the remainder by an j^gne- 

lie Department of Agriculture and Tec 

'under this scheme the 'College would P™ ** 0 
f its laboratories and lecture-rooms. 
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\*v 

Appointments and Distinctions obtained by Students of Queen’s College, Galway, 
at Competitive Examinations, &c. 

(See the evidence of Professor Anderson, q. 1769.) 

fj 0 ll e tre possesses no official means of tracing the professional career of Students, but it is believed 
( l le ° that the subjoined lists approximately represent the facts.) 

ci trlinse names are marked thus * received part of their Education at Queen’s College, Belfast, 

Students wn or ^ 

Professors and Teachers in Universities, Colleges, Civil Service of India. 

and Schools. Honourable Raymond West, M.A, LL.D., F.R.G.S., 

Wnh P Pve, M.D., M.Oh., D.Sc., Professor of late Judge of H. M. High Court, Bombay Lec- 

Anatomv and Physiology, Queen's College, Galway. turer on Indian Law, Cambridge University. 

Nicholas W. Oolaiian, M.D., M.Oh., Professor of Robert L. Foreman, B A 
* Materia Medica, Queen’s College, Galway ; Medical John H. Harrison, M.A. 

TTnion Workhouse. and Town Fever Hos- Gustavus Hare, M.A. 


Students whose names are marked thus * received j 
01 or Queen s Col 

Professors and Teachers in Universities, Colleges, 
and Schools. 

Joseph P. Pve, M.D.. M.Oh., D.Sc., Professor of 
Anatomy and Physiology, Queen’s College, Galway. 
Nicholas W. Oolaiian, M.D., M.'Ch., Professor of 
* Materia Medica, Queen’s College, Galway ; Medical 
Officer, Union Workhouse, and Town Fever Hos- 
pital, Galway. 

Join Isaac Lynham, M.D., M.Oh., Professor of 
Practice of Medicine, Queen’s College, Galway. 

George T. M’Mahon, M.A, late Professor of Modern 
Languages, Royal College, Mauritius. 

Wiliam E. Henry, M.A., late President, Wesleyan 
College, St. John’s, 'N.CB. 

John E. Oram, M.E., late Professor of Mathematical 
Science, King’s College, Windsor, N.S. 

Walter A. Watts, M.A., Professor of Training Col- 
lege, Toronto. 

Edward Divers, M.D., late Professor of Materia 
Medica, Queen's College, Birmingham, late Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry in the College of Engineering, 
Tokio, Japan. 

Patrick K. Joyce, B.A., Head Master, Royal School, 
Banagher. 

♦John M‘Kane, M.A, LL.D., late Professor of 
English Law, Queen’s College, Belfast ; late Bar- 
rington Lecturer. 

George Thompson, B.A., Second Master, Doveton 
College, Calcutta. 

Edward D. Mapother, M.D., late Professor of Ana- 
tomy and Physiology, R.C.S., Ireland, &c. ; late 
Surgeon, St. Vincent’s Hospital. 

Sir W. Thornley Stoker, M.D., late Professor of 
Practical and Descriptive Anatomy, R.C.S., Ire- 
land ; Surgeon, Richmond Hospital, and Swift’s 
Hospital for Lunatics ; late President, R.C.S.I. 

Sir W&liam Thomson, M.D., M.Oh., Surgeon, Rich- 
mond Hospital, &c. ; Mem. Surgical Court of 
Examiners, R.C.S., late Lecturer on Anatomy, 
Carmichael School, Dublin, Sch., late President, 
R.O.S.I. ; Surgeon in Ordinary to the King in 
Ireland. 

William Roe, M.D., late Assistant-Surgeon, Coombe 
Lying-in Hospital, 'Dublin ; latei Examiner in 
Midwifery, Q.U.I. 

J. H. Loftie Stoney, M.D., late Ophthalmic Surgeon, 
City of Dublin Hospital. 

J. H. Lawson, M.D., Surgeon and Lecturer, St. 
Mary’s Hospital, London. 

A. H. Corley, M.D., late Lecturer in Surgery, Car- 
michael School, and Surgeon to Richmond Hospital, 
Dublin ; late Examiner in Surgery, Q.U.L 
William Kennedy, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Dublin, Sch. 

Francis T. Heuston, M.D., M.Oh., Professor of Ana- 
tomy, Royal College of Surgeons in Ireland. 

William Allen, M.D., late Demonstrator of Anatomy, 
University of Glasgow. 

William J. Gannon, M.A., Science Master and In- 
spector to the Staffordshire County Council. 

John Henry, M.A., Junior Fellow in Natural Philo- 
sophy, Royal University of Ireland. 

W. llaybin, M.A, Principal of Belfast Academy. 

John A M‘C1 ell and, M.A., Professor of Natural 
Philosophy, University College, Dublin. 

Hugh Ryan, M.A., Professor of 'Chemistry in the 
Catholic University Sohool of Medicine. 

George Sigerson, M.D., Professor of Botany and 
Zoology, Catholic University Mddical Sohool. 

William H. Thompson, M.D., Professor of Physio- 
lo ?v, Queen’s College, Belfast. 

Andrew J. Walker, B.A, Head of Chemistry Depart- 
ment, Derby Technical College. 

Alexander Anderson, M.A., LL.D., late Fellow of 
Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge ; Professor of 
Natural Philosophy, and President, Queen’s Col- 
lege, Galway. 

«wlair White, M.D., Lecturer on Physiology and 


Hygiene, Firth College, Sheffield. 


Honourable Coleman P. MacAulay, M.A. ; Financial 
Secretary of the Government ; Member of the Legis- 
lative Council of Bengal. 

Sir Anthony P. MacDonnell, M.A.. K.C.S.I., Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of (North-West Provinces an* 
Oudh. 

Charles J. O’Donnell, M.A. 

James O’Kinealy, B.A., Judge of the High Court of 
Judicature, Fort William, Bengal. 

♦Edmond De la Garde Sharkey, M.A. 

Thomas N. Wilson, B.A. 

James M. Hezlett, B.A. 

James Johnston, B.A. 

Civil Service of Ceylon. 

Patrick W. Connolly, M.A. 

Robert W. levers, M.A. 

jElian A. King, M.A. (District Judge.) 

John P. Lewis, M. A. 

Inspectors of National Schools, Ireland. 

Charles W. Dugan, M.A. 

Robert J. Mitchell, M.A, Inspector, Registrar- 
General’s Office. 

John Moran, M.A., LL.D. 

Michael Mullaly, M.A 
Thomas O’Hara, M.A 
George F. O’Neill, M.A 
John E. Wood, M.A 
Joseph 0. McNamara, B.A. 

Joseph D. Lynam, M.A. 

John S. Mahon, M. A. 

Denis Mangan, B.A. 

Peter Newell, B.A. 

A rmy Medical Service. 

♦Archibald Adams, M.D., M.Oh., Surgeon, Madras 

Roberif Blood, M.D., M.Oh. 

John R. Burke, M.D. 

William Carpenter, M.D. 

William H. Climo, MID., Surgeon-Major. 

Henry Comerford, M.D., M.Oh., Surgeon-Major. 

John N. Davis, M.D., Surgeon-Major. 

Francis A. Davy, M.D., Surgeon-Major. 

J. P. de G. Debnege, M.D. 

Frederick F. Dickenson, M.D. 

Robert Drury, M.D. 

Alexander W. Duke, M.D., Surgeon-Major. 

George G. J. H. Evatt, M.D., Surgeon-Major. 
Frederick Ferguson, M.D., Surgeon-Major. 

John Gay French, M.D., M.Oh. (India), Surgeon- 
Major, Bengal. ,, „ . 

P. Johnston Freyer, B.A., M.D., M.Oh. (India.) 
♦Albert A. Gore, M.D., Surgeon-Major. 

Joseph A Gormley, M.D., MJCh. 

Valerius Skipton Goulidsberry, M.D., Order of St. 

Michael and St. George, Surgeon-Major. 

James J. Hanrahan, M.D. . 

William R. G. Hinds, M.D., Surgeon-Major. 

Robert Hooper, M.D. 

Robert A. K. Holmes, M.D., Bengal. 

John H. Hughes, M.D., Surgeon-Major. 

Ulick A Jennings, M.D., M.Oh., Surgeon-Major. 

*W. E. Johnson, M.D. (Bengal.). 

E H. Joynt, M.D., M.'Ch.; Surgeon-Major. 
Christopher Joynt, M.D., Brigade-Surgeon, Bombay. ' 
Edward L’Estrange, M.D. 3 c . 
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Documents, Darid J- McCarthy, M.D., M.Oli., Surgeon-Major, 
ty. ’ Madras. 

— •James McCarthy, M.D., M.Oh. , Surgeon-Major. 

•John M'Conaghey, M.D., M.Oh. (Bengal.) 

James 0. M. MaoDonnell, M.D., M.Oh., Surgeon- 
Major, Bengal. 

•Christopher J. M’Nally, M.D., M.Oli. (Madras.) 
Charles A. Maunsell, M.D., Surgeon-Major. 

James Moorhead, M.A., M.D. (India.) 

William E. B. Moynan, M.D., M.lOli. (Bengal.) 
Thomas Ffrench Mullen, M.D., M.Oh., Surgeon- 
Major, Bengal. 

Peter P. F. O’Connor, M.'D., M.Oli. (Bengal.) 
Thomas O’Farrell, M.A., M.D., Surgeon-Major. 
Dean P. Palmer, M.D. 

Joseph Parker, M.D., M.0h. (India.) 

John W. Purefoy, M.D., Surgeon-Major. 

Daniel O’C. Ray, M.D., Surgeon-Major, Bengal. 
•Robert Reid, M.D., M.'CIi., Surgeon-Major, Bengal. 
James F. Brodie, M.D., M.0h. 

Peter J. M’Quaid, M.D., M.Oh. 

William Thomas Martin, B.A., M.D., Sui’geon-Major. 
St. John Killery, M.R.O.8., Eng., Surgeon-Major. 
John Oolahan, M.D., Surgeon-Major. 

Thomas Ffrench Mullen, M.D., M.Oh., Surgeon- 
Major, Bengal. 

William H. Saunderson, M.D., M.Oh. 

P. J. Shannon, M.D., M.Oh. 

•William Sharpe, M.D., M.Oli. 

John A. Shaw, M.D., Surgeon-Major. 

Joseph 0. Thorpe, M.D. 

J. B. Wilson, M.D. 

Robert J. D. Hackett, B.A., M.D., M.Oli., M.A. 
Arthur Hickman, M.D., M.Oh. 

James Hickman, M.A., L.R.C.P. 

William J. McNamara (India), M.D., M.A. 

Michael F. M‘Namara, L.R.O.S.I. 

John J. Morriss (India), HjD., M.Oli. 

Douglas Mullen, M.D., M.Oh. (India.) 

Jarlath J. Mullen, M.D., M.lCh. 

David V. O’Connell, M.D., M.Oh. 

Patrick J. O’Sullivan, M.D., M.Oh. 

Robert Shore, M.A., M.D., MXSh. (India.) 

Robert L. Love, .B.A., M.D. 

Robert J. Macnamara, M.D. (India.) 

John G. Black, M.D. 

Henry W. H. O’Reilly, M.B. 

Navy Medical Service. 

Thomas D. Bromlow, M.D., Staff -Surgeon. 

William W. H. Oolahan, M.D., M.Oh. 

John K. Conway, M.D., Staff-Surgeon. 

Alfred G. Delmege, M.D., Staff -Surgeon. 

Anthony Gorham, M.D., Staff-Surgeon. 

Francis B. Hurley, B.A., M.D. 

Arthur J. Ireland, M.D. 

Charles A. MacAulay, M.D., M.Oh. 

Charles M’Conaghey. 

Brian P. S. M’Dermotb, B.A., M.'D., M.Oh., Staff- 
Surgeon. 

Eugene de Meric. 

St. Laurence Mullen, (M.D., M.0h., Staff-Surgeon. 
Charles F. K. Murray, M.D. 

Thomas A. O’Fladierty, M.D., Staff-Surgeon. 

Thomas O'Sullivan, M.D., M.Oli. 

•Robert Potter, M.D., Sell. 

Charles A. Rathborne, M.D., Midi. 

Matthew Reed, M.D., M.Oh. 

James E. Saunderson, M.D., M.Oh. 

William F. Spencer, M.D., M.Oh. 

Michael J. Burke, B.A., M.D. 

Joseph R. McDonnell, M.D. 

William McMahoin M.D. 

John R. 'Burke, M.D., Staff -Surgeon. 

Samuel Agnew, M.A., M.D. 

John Andrews, M.D., M.Oh. 

C. L. W. Bunton, M.B. 

Edward O’B. Carbery, M.B. 

J. A. 'Ftzpatrick, M.D. M.Oh. 

John M “Etwee, M.D., M.Oli. 

Engineering Department, India. 

William P. Lynaan, M.E. 

•Hugh G. M’Einney, B.E. 

W. H. Nightingale,' M.E. 

Charles W. Odling, M.E. 

William Scott. 

Richard D. Falkiner, M.B. 

John M’Kelvey. , * 

Brum Coen. 

John Burke. 


imam ri. u a rcy (r orest Department! 

Michael S. Dooley, B.A., M.E. ' 

William Hughes, M.A., B.E. 

Charles Alexander. 

Richard J. Woods, M.El 
P atrick Lynam, M.E., Ceylon. 

Michael Burke, Telegraph Service. 

John T. Flynn, Telegraph Department. 

Other Engineering Appointments 

Homphiej Elrntt, B.A., Sumjor.Geu.ral 6im 
Leone. ’ ‘ a 

•James H. Martin, B.E., Surveyorship, Demeiara 
Patrick Lynam, C.E., County SurreyorshiD in Vm* 
by Public Competition, 1883. F J0 ' 

Edward Lynam, Inspectorship under the Board oi 
Works, Land Improvement, 1883. 


John M. Fisher, B.E., Engineer, Listowel RmIwiy 
D aniel E. Condon, B.E., Engineer, Railway Work 
St. Louis. ’ 

Alexander A. Barker, B.E., Resident Engineer 
Great Central Railway, England. 

William N. Binns, B.E., Harbour Engineer and 
Borough Surveyor, Galway. 

James P. Burkitt, B.A., B.E., County Surveyor, 
Fermanagh. 

Henry Deane, M.A., Engineer-in-Chief of Railways 
under Government, Victoria (Australia). 

Edward A. Hackett, M.E., County Surveyor, Tip- 
perary. 

Francis J. Lynam, B.E., County Surveyor, North 
Tyrone. 

Studentships, &c., Inns op Court, London. 
Robert F. M’Swinney, M.A., LL.B. 

John Monroe, M.A., LB.D., late Judge of High 
Court of Ireland. 

•James Mulligan, M;A., B.L. (Exhibition), Head 
Bencher, of Gray’s Inn. 

Miscellaneous Appointments, &c. 

Patrick J. Hughes, B.A., Consular Service, China. 
Bernard G. Norton, B.A., late Judge, British Guiana 
Thomas Skilling, Director, Model Farm, Australia 
William iMulholland, B.A., Barrister-at-L&w, Bar- 
rington Lecturer. 

Sir Andrew Reed, LL.D., Iv.O.B., late Inspector- 
General, R.I.C. 

•Sir Henry Thynne, M.A., IiL.D., late Deputy In- 
spector-General, R.I.O. 

Richard ( D. Crot-ty, Sub-Inspector of Constabulary, 
bv Competition, now County-Inspector. 

William J. Millar, B.A., Inspector of Constabulary, 
by Competition. 

John H. Richardson, B.A., late Librarian, by Com- 
petitive Examination, Queen’s College, Galway. 
William Tliomas Martin, B.A., M.D., Private Sec- 
retary to the Governor of Madras. 

Dominick M’Dermott, M.A., War Office, London. 
Thomas P. O’Connor, M.A., M.P. 

Michael War’d, M.D., late M.P. for the Borough of 
Galwav. _ 

Francis H. O’Donnell, M.A., late M.P. for Dungai- 

John O’Leary, M.D., late M.P. for Drogheda. 
Robert Clements, M.D., late Medical Inspector, DUi 
Government Board, Ireland. • , 

Frederick W. Lyons, 'B.’A., Inspector, Imperial 
Chinese Customs, Swatow. 

Sundry Distinctions. 

Michael J. Farrelly, M.A., late Member of Senate of 

Peto 1 oS»ly, M.A., I/L.D., Barristo-**-!" 
Edrad’V. Stoner, B.E., Public Worta M*' 

Robert A. M'Oall, LL.D., Attorney-General 
Duchy of Lancaster. ...... TiWstrate, 

Robert M’Elwaine, LL.'B., Assistant Magistr* 
Salisbury British South African t^: TB of' 

Robert R. Reritoul, M.D., Direct s * nt & 
Registered Practitioners of England 
.' Medical Council. vrp 

James A. Rentoul,'.LL.D., K.C. (Eng.!, 
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Thebe lias never been a time when such a deep interest 
w been aroused in any educational subject as in that 
which at present occupies the minds of Irishmen. The 
eolation of the Irish University problem is beset with 
what up to the present have proved to be insuperable 
difficulties. One of the most formidable of these will 
prabablv grow less and less as we approach the moment 
when Parliament, decides to earnestly attempt to deal 
with the subject. ,. 

It is apparent to those who have studied the question 
that it is surrounded with intricate and even perplexing 
considerations. “The man in the street,” however, 
is always positive that the problem is a very simple 
one, and that he could settle it in a few minutes, and 
the ’“man on the platform” generally thinks or says 
the same. It is, perhaps, true of all such situations, 
that those who are most familiar with their entangle- 
ments are the most reluctant to make up their poinds 
upon the best method of unravelling them. But it 
would appear that the inherent peculiarity of the Irish 
University problem seems to lie in the fact that “ the 
man in the street ” cannot be got to realize that there 
is any difficulty about it. He scarcely understands 
what is implied by the word University, and he is 
liable to have very hazy notions about the functions of 
a College. Moreover, it is very difficult for even the 
better informed to obtain reliable information about 
the working of the present systems. As we approach 
the time when, the question will be brought within the 
sphere of practical politics much wider and more accu- 
rate knowledge will doubtless be obtainable, and this 
obstacle will disappear. 

The present contribution is made with the view of 
placingbeforetho.se interested in the subject, who may 
not be familiar with University educational methods, 
some facts which may assist them, in arriving at a con- 
clusion about the best way in which the problem can 
be solved. 

The claims of the Roman Catholics for the creation 
and endowment of a Roman Catholic University in Ire- 
land have for many years been urged upon successive 
Governments. Owing to the attitude of Mr Balfour, 
who has exhibited an earnest desire to see the question 
! settled, these demands have been loudly and constantly 
reiterated both by the lay and clerical representatives 
of Irish Catholicism within the last year or two. With 
Mr. Balfour’s proposals we shall have to deal later on. 
Suffice it to say here that the mere suggestion of the 
question being under consideration by the Cabinet has 
raised a storm of indignation amongst the supporters 
of noil-denominational education not only in Ireland, 
hat also in England and Scotland. Whilst the Irish 
Bishops have always held that there is no provision 
whatever made by the. State for the higher education of 
their people, except at a sacrifice of their religious 
convictions on entering one of the three Queen’s 
Colleges, the non-denominationalists upon the other 
hand, have stoutly maintained that these State-endowed 
institutions are open to Catholics as freely as to 
“rotestants. They still affirm that they are absolutely 
non-sectarian, that there are no religious disabilities 
whatever, and that to grant a State endowment for a 
twman Catholic University or College in Ireland is 
2°®g backwards a hundred years. 

Though it is chiefly round these Colleges that the 
tettle rages, no statement about the position ,of Univer- 
.7 wucation in Ireland would convey an adequate 
« on without a reference, to Trinity College. The 
^Catholic objects strongly to it also. He states 
■ ‘ K . sectarian and, narrow, and he protests against 
~ exclusive privileges as belonging to a party and a 
1 80ct ‘ Mr* Balfour himself thinks that it is not un- 


reasonable for the Roman Catholic population to refuse 
to avail themselves of this venerable institution, because 
the vast majority of the students and the whole of the 
teaching staff at the present moment happen to be 
Protestants. Protestant services are exclusively per- 
formed in its chapel, and the eminent theologian at 
its head is a distinguished champion of the Protestant 
cause. The atmosphere under these conditions must 
be considered to be .Protestant. Upon the other hand 

it is must not be forgotten that, as Mr. Lecky has 
pointed out, it opened its degrees to Roman Catholics 
last century, long before the English Universities per- 
mitted them to graduate. It is now more than a 
quarter of a century since “ every position of dignity, 
emolument and influence, from the highest to the 
lowest,” has been thrown open without restriction to 
Catholics as well as to Protestants, with the exception 
of the appointments in the Divinity School. There is 
absolutely no religious test, and the student may reside 
in a Catholic monastery, or at home, or in the bosom of 
a religious family whilst studying for his degree in 
Trinity, as residence in the College is not necessary. 
Notwithstanding these privileges, and the fact that its 
Fellows are selected by severe and free competition, 
open to all creeds, without any favouritism or nomina- 
tion, the historian is compelled to acknowledge that few 
Roman Catholics are allowed to enter partly owing to 
what he calls the strong sacerdotal pressure which has 
been exercised during the last few years in Ireland, with 
the object of placing all secular education of Catholics 
under the direct control of the Catholic priests, and 
partly owing to the existence of the Royal University, 
which was created to meet the wants of the Irish 
Catholics. 

Some few years ago the Roman Catholic Bishops of 
Ireland were of opinion that their claims to a State- 
endowed University were so strong that a new institu- 
tion would not meet their wants, and it was openly 
hinted that nothing short of a scheme which would 
practically hand over the Elizabethan College to them 
would meet ,the justice of the case. Many political 
changes have taken place since this proposal, and their 
demands have apparently undergone considerable modi- 
fication, so that little is now said or thought in the 
present agitation of making any radical changes in the 
constitution of this ancient seat of learning, though a 
Committee of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church have quite recently decided that in their opinion 
no change in the Irish University question will be 
acceptable unless it accomplishes the nationalization of 
Trinity College. 

The interest of the hour centres around the Royal 
University and the three Queen’s Colleges, for no one 
believes that any settlement of the Irish University 
question can be attempted which shall not entail radical 
changes in all these institutions. 

Perhaps the best way for anyone who is not familiar 
already with the working of University education in 
Ireland, and who is desirous of grasping its present 
condition, is to take a short historical retrospect. 

Establishment op the Queen’s Colleges. 

Higher education in Ireland was in a very backward 
and unsatisfactory condition when the Act of 1845 
enabled the Government to establish three new colleges 
for the advancement of learning — one to be located in 
Belfast, one in Cork, and .another in Galway. These 
colleges were founded on a broad non-sectarian basis, 
and were open to students of all classes and denomina- 
tions, without any restrictions whatever. 
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The Act provided that no student should be compelled 
by any rule of the College to attend any theological 
lecture pr religious instruction other than was approved 
by his parents or guardians ; and that no religious test 
should be administered to any person in order to entitle 
him to be admitted a student of any such College, or to 
hold any office in, or to partake of any advantage or 
privilege thereof. At the same time ample provision 
,was made in the Act for enabling every student to 
receive religious instruction according to the creed which 
he professed, by the granting of facilities for the appoint- 
ment of Deans of Residences (subject to Her Majesty’s 
approval), and by the allotment of class-rooms in the 
precincts of the Colleges for purposes of religious 
instruction. 

In the Charter granted to each College one Statute 
rendered it compulsory on each Professor upon entering 
into offico to sign a declaration that in lecturing and 
examining, and in the performance of all other duties 
connected with his chair, lie would carefully abstain 
from teaching or advancing any doctrine, or making any 
statement derogatory to the truths of revealed religion, 
or injurious or disrespectful to the religious convictions 
of any portion of Iris class or audience. He was, 
moreover, compelled to declare that he would not 
introduce or discuss in his capacity of Professor any 
subject of controversy, political, or religious, tending to 
produce contention or excitement. It speaks well for 
the spirit in which these regulations have been carried 
out that after half-a-century’s working, no breach of 
tills Statute has been recorded. 


It was believed at the time that human ingenuity 
could not provide a better basis upon which to found a 
broad non-sectarian system of education, and the Roman 
Catholics and Presbyterians who felt themselves 
excluded from the emoluments of Trinity College began 
at once to avail themselves of the boon placed within 
their reach. 


Soon, however, the Roman Catholic Bishops declared 
that the Act did not afford them sufficient facilities for 
the training of their youth in religious exercises, and 
the Colleges were unreservedly denounced. It is just 
possible that other reasons weighed at first with the 
ecclesiastical mind, which was no doubt disturbed, and 
not without good reason, over the Crown appointments 
made to the various professorial chairs, as most 
unfortunately the great bulk of the Professors were 
Protestants. The Catholic youths of the country were 
taught that, owing to the system upon which the 
Colleges were founded, and from their practical manage- 
ment, they “were intrinsically dangerous to faith and 
morals,” and that no good Catholic could enter them 
without serious injury to his religious convictions. 

Their Church had always objected to mixed education, 
and agitation against it even m the primary schools has 
been almost continuous since the establishment of the 
present system of National Education in 1832. To the 
mind of the Roman Catholic prelate mixed education, 
in the sense of Catholics and Protestants being educated 
together, has always been obnoxious ; but mixed educa- 
tion, in the sense of the religious and secular instruction 
being conducted practically at the same time, has been 
its ideal. 


It is in the former signification that the term “ mixei 
education” is now used. The objections to this systen 
m the case of the primary schools became at once mor 
intense upon its been recognised as the basis of th 
education in the three Queen’s Colleges. A few of th 
Bishops were, however, in favour of accepting the nei 
boon for their Catholic fellow-countrymen, but the cas 
was submitted to Rome in 1847, and again in 1848 
an in 1850,. by a Rescript, tie institutions, wer 
banned, and in the latter year at the Synod of Thurle 
they were unreservedly condemned.” 

The Colleges afforded high-class education in th 
i ° r ^ aculfaes of Arts, Law, Engineering 

af! 1Cme ’ a , co f, t which Practically brought thei 
withm the reach of aU. No provision was, howevei 
made for halls of residence. 


° r 5 er 8 ive efiect to working of the Queer 
Colleges, winch were opened in 1849, it was necessa; 
to create some machinery for.the granting of degrees 
thc*e students who had successfully studied hi the 


Establishment of the Queen’s UxivEB SITt 

Accordingly, in 1850 the Queen’s Universitv 
founded, with full powers to grant such degrees aL* 3 ' 
granted by other universities, and the three One ■ 
Colleges were in the new Charter declared to 
stituted or incorporated as Colleges of the Q Q( w s ry 
versity. It is obvious that the new de^ee-nia^'' 
authority was not a mere examining board. ° Its k ' - 
were limited strictly to the conferring of degrees ur' 5 
students who had pursued a regular course of stud” t 
one or other of the three Queen’s Colleges, j/v 
faculty of Medicine attendance at other recoa/s 
schools was permitted during a portion of the sE 
course, but no student could obtain a degree erfn ’’ 
Medicine, who liacl not attended at least for one «<-•« 
two medical courses either at Belfast, Cork or GaW 
College. The Presidents . of these Colleges, by tiih. 
of their offices, were members of the Senate of & 
University, but the Colleges were practically h 
dependent of the University, which had V 

seat in. Dublin. Before the establishment- 
the University, as just mentioned, the C'olle-- 
were denounced and banned by the Bishop" 
and it was evident that the University itself could fc. 
no better, since it gave no facilities whatever to i; 
Roman Catholics for obtaining degrees in anv oi t‘i 
faculties unless after passing the entrance examirab 
and attending lectures in the prohibited institutions 

Then commenced what Mr. Leeky calls “sacerdotal 
pressure,” and a war against both Colleges and 
sity was proclaimed and kept up by the heads of & 
clergy. This war has raged for now quite half-> 
century, and it shows no signs of waning. It must be 
said that the Catholic people of Ireland would prabafo 
have availed themselves with enthusiasm of the secerns 
provisions of the Government had they been permitted: 
this is the opinion of all who have, watched the coarse 
of events. When the Bishops appealed to Rome 
however, the benefits which the Act placed within their 
reach were rejected. Many Catholics did venture to 
disobey, but the sacerdotal pressure was almost com- 
pletely successful as regards the Northern College, 
which, nevertheless, flourished in spite of it. In fie 
West it has practically succeeded in destroying the use- 
fulness of Galway College, and the Cork institution in 
always been seriously crippled by it. 

No dealing with the University question can end ia 
anything but failure unless it recognises this formidable 
difficulty of the ecclesiastical censure, and it will, there- 
fore, be necessary to look more closely at it. 


Archbishop Walsh’s Yibws. 

Fortunately there has never been any ambiguity is 
the main objections ns stated by the heads of the Churc: 
in Ireland. The Roman Catholic Archbishop uf 
Dublin, in his published addresses, has made the to 
clear. He states: — 

“ I speak of this as a grievance which Infi 
Catholics have to suffer for conscience sake. It is 
a grievance which presses upon him because of bis 
Catholicity, and because of his fidelity t-o Gsthit 
principle that it is the result of some oppress” 
law which shuts him out from the chance of shark 
in some advantage that is placed by the 
within the reach of others — an advantage which a 
this way is open to others and, not to him— that a 
to say, which is not open to him so long as w 
continues conscientiously to follow the teaching a 
his Church, and from which, moreover, there rs 
nothing to exclude him save only the fidelity »» 
which he adheres, as his conscience tells him o ® 
his duty to adhere, to that teaching. The fa® 
mental principle of the system of • educaa® 
embodied in those Colleges was one that made i 
impossible to regard them as a provision for 
sity education, available in any practical sense •“ 
the Catholics of Ireland. 

“ To us Catholics it comes as a matter- of M 
principle that every such institution embodying® 
which is known as the ‘ mixed ’ system is fn® 
nature of that system a source of danger to 
students if they frequent it ; a. source of dinger 
the first place to the vigour and even to the* 
tegrity of their faith; a source of danger a® 1 
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their constancy in the full and faithful observance 
nf the practical duties by which .they are bound as 
fUolics. That is what we mean by the ex- 
pression ' dangerous to faith and morals.’ That is 
w-hat the Church has always meant as often as she 
has. under that severe censure, , condemned as places 
ofeducation for Catholics institutions such as the 
Queen’s Colleges, whether existing in Ireland or in 
anv other portion of the universal Church.” 

The same eminent authority applies to the Colleges 
the words of a former Bishop of Kerry in denouncing 
the mixed training college of the National system of 
education : — 

•‘There is danger of that suppression of truth 
and of that concealment of religious profession and 
observance which necessarily lead to religious in- 
difference. The danger is manifestly greatest for 
those who believe most [the italics are his own] If 
Anglicans were associated under such circumstances 
with Unitarians or Socinians the necessity of avoid- 
ing topics of discussion would bring them down to 
the lower level. The shortest rule of faith would 
become the common denominator.” 

Archbishop Walsh commenting upon this latter state- 
ment remarks — 

“ It would, I venture to say, be difficult to meet 
with a more striking example of one short sentence 
summing up and at the same time brilliantly 
illustrating, as this last sentence does, in less than 
a dozen words, the whole argument of such a 
question.” 

He insists upon the danger of such institutions in 
undermining the faith of Catholic students as inherent 
in the very nature of the mixed system, and simply out 
of joint with one of the fundamental principles of the 
teaching and discipline of the Catholic Church. 

The Irish Bishops have also insisted that the ban 
upon the mixed system is totally different from that, for 
instance, upon the law of abstinence on Friday, which 
nay, in the Church’s discretion, be suspended or trans- 
ferred to any other day. But in this matter of mixed 
education the Archbishop of Dublin declares — 

“ She can have no such discretion. She exhorts 
us with all her earnestness to shun that danger as 
one of deadly peril to our souls.” 


" I may be told that individuals have passed not 
only in safety but in honourable fidelity to every 
Catholic principle through Trinity College, and 
other Colleges of mixed education in the country. 
Tea. And there were survivors of the Charge of 
the Six Hundred at Balaklava. And men have 
passed with their lives through the rapids of 
Niagara. Even amidst the most deadly perils 
some favoured few, perhaps through some singular 
protection from the hand of Providence, may pass 
unharmed. The Church, except in the compara- 
tively rare instances in which she exercises her 
judicial as distinct from her legislative or her 
general pastoral office, does not pronounce upon 
individual eases. Some, no doubt, of those who 
have been brought up in the atmosphere of a mixed 
College are Catholics of truly exemplary life. . The 
lives . of others — of many others — are, it is 
notorious, the very reverse of exemplary. They 
are CathoHcs no doubt. Their Catholicity at all 
events has not been abandoned. But, as one 
might say, its edge has been taken off.” 

^ sa ^w extracts give some idea of the deeply- 
-iVa a ? ti P ath 7 i 11 tlie clerical mind to the system of 
•“Md education upon which the Queen’s Colleges and 
mversrty were founded fifty years ago. 
lne supporters of undenominational education regard 
- ? °“i ec tions more in the light of prejudices than 
objections. They affirm that, as no real case 
/S, be maintained against the teaching given in the 
oueges the fears of the Bishops are groundless. They 
that a critical examination of the basis upon 
nnfjT institutions have been condemned reveals 
‘r~ 1D g but the dread that the mere mixing together 
fonn 0 i “4 Protestants must be detrimental to the 
»uv nw- tllis strenuously deny. They deny 
or raV" 6 01 desi f e . to interfere with the conscientious 
irrltv ° 1 °t S - '-'onrictions of their fellow-countrymen, 
e y fail to perceive that the system of mixed? 


education can be in any way dangerous to faith and Documents, 
morals, except in so far that as the heads of the XXI . 

Church have denounced them it must seem to the 
clerical mind a sin for the Catholic student to disobey. 

Many high-minded and conscientious undenomina- 
tionalists, apparently unable to understand the 
principles upon which the Boman Catholic Church is 
founded, profess to be unable to see any crime in this 
act of disobedience. They reason that the student, 
or his lawful cuardian, should exercise the right of liis 
own judgment upon matters of secular education just 
as they — the undenominationalists — themselves do. 

The chief article in their creed is that in the distracted 
state of Ireland, rent asunder by fierce sectarian 
discords, and riven by the bitter contentions of racial 
and party strife, the one thing which above all others 
is needed is the training of the youth of the country 
side by side under the softening and ameliorating 
influences of a higher education. 

This high ideal has been the mainspring of all the 
resistance of British statesmen to the claims of the 
Irish Catholics for separate endowment in primary and 
University education during the last half century, and 
it is regrettable to think that the Catholic youths are 
taught that it is a high-handed and tyrannous system 
devised to weaken their faith and undermine their 
allegiance to the Church. 


The Establishment of the Catholic University. 

If anything were wanting to prove conclusively that 
the Boman Catholic Hierarchy were deeply in earnest 
in 1850, when at the Synod of Thurles they denounced 
unreservedly the Queen’s Colleges and Queen’s Univer- 
sity, it was soon supplied by their action in deciding 
upon the same occasion to establish, upon the sugges- 
tion of the Pope, a University of their own. 
Accordingly, a so-called University was created, which 
received students in 1854. The situation, even to the 
minds of the supporters of undenominational education, 
was not without its pathetic side. Emigrants who 
had made their homes on the prairies of America and 
Canada, and the plains of Australasia, were appealed 
to by their Irish co-religionists for aid to found an 
institution where the Catholic youth of Ireland could 
enjoy the privileges of higher education without the 
danger to their faith which attendance at the “Godless” 
Colleges involved. Large sums of money were collected, 
hut the institution, having no power to grant degrees 
of any kind to its students, and possessing no State 
endowment or recognition, managed to maintain a 
bare existence, and in no sense could it be regarded 
as a suitable provision for the University education 
of those for whom it was called into existence. 
Parliament refused to grant it a Charter enabling it 
to confer degrees upon its students. 

In 1866, however, a new or Supplemental Charter 
was granted to the Queen’s University, with the view 
of enabling it to examine and confer degrees upon the 
students of other Colleges than those of Belfast, Cork, 
and Galway. Had. this Charter proved valid in the 
Law Courts some aid would thereby have been pro- 
vided for the students studying at the Catholic Univer- 
sity, by which they could have obtained degrees without 
being compelled to attend lectures at any of the pro- 
hibited Colleges, but it soon became a dead letter 
through legal difficulties. 

It is needless to relate the attempts made in vain by 
Mr. Gladstone in 1873, and by Mr. Fawcett’s Bill in 
the same year, to settle the question of Irish Univer- 
sity Education. This latter Act removed all religious 
tests in Trinity College, and threw its doors and emolu- 
ments open to Boman Catholics and Presbyterians, 
but the Catholics had no objection to the Queen’s 
Colleges which did not apply with even greater force 
to Trinity College, and hence their claims were renewed 
with increased vigour. Six years later another attempt 
was made to procure Endowment and a Charter 
for a Catholic University. This time the attempt was 
made by the Irish Members, but it met with no more 
success than followed the Liberal effort in 1866. 

This year (1879) marks one of the most important 
steps in the controversy over the Catholic claims to 
University Education. An event took place, the 
political significance of which is only now beginning 
to be recognised by the supporters of undenomina- 
tional education in Great Britain and Ireland, and the 
3 D 2 
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D°odhbnt 3, importance and gravity of the event cannot easily be 
■ over-estimated. It was 


The Abolition of the Queen’s University. 

Before examining the nature of the new departure of 
1879 yve must recollect that th6 state of affairs had 
remained unchanged as regards the attitude of the 
Roman Catholic clergy and the friends of undenomina- 
tional education, excepting, perhaps, that during 
the thirty years in which the Queen's Colleges had been 
working the feeling upon each side had become more 
intense. The ban of the Bislxops was unable to 
prevent the success of the University, which attracted 
large numbers of able students from, the Northern 
College, whilst Cork College continued to send up a 
goodly number of men, many of whom graduated with 
distinction ; and the Galway institution, though 

not so successful as the others, nevertheless 
was able to claim some brilliant graduates 
who had been trained under its professors. Some of 
these were men from distant parts of Ireland, who had 
been induced to study at Galway in the hope of benefit- 
ing by the valuable Scholarships and Exhibitions which 
were not so keenly competed for there as in Belfast or 
Cork. The champions of undenominational education 
were justly proud of the success of the University, and 
perhaps it may be fairly stated that few institutions 
have left behind them a more remarkable monument 
than may be found in the long list of distinguished 
graduates, many of whom still are at the head of various 
departments in the Indian, Civil, and Colonial Services, 
or occupy high positions in the professions of Law, 
Engineering, and Medicine. 

English statesmen were hitherto firm in their attitude 
as opponents to sectarian or denominational education, 
and the undenominationalists in Ireland and Great 
Britain maintained that the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland had no real, but only a sentimental 
grievance. They demanded for themselves nothing 
which they were not willing to grant to their Catholic 
countrymen, and they continued to maintain that in 
the cry of “ violation of conscience ” there was absolutely 
no justice. Many able men were convinced that soon 
the Catholic people of Ireland would see for themselves 
how absurd it was to keep aloof from the inestimablo 
advantages of that higher education which was elevating 
into important positions their Protestant fellow-country- 
men, but suddenly a bolt from the blue awakened them 
from their dream of high ideals. Upon the eve of a 
general election the leader of the Conservative Party 
(Lord Beaconsfield), with Earl Cairns, framed a Bill 
destroying the Queen’s University, and 

Establishing the Royal University 
m its stead. It cannot be denied that this was the 
death-knell of undenominational education in Ireland. 
The high seal of English statesmanship was set upon 
claims of the Roman Catholic Hierarchy. 

The Act was interpreted by Protestant and Catholic 
alike to read—' We acknowledge that your Catholic 
youths cannot without violation of conscience enter the 
mixed Colleges provided by the State ; we abolish the 
University which exacts such attendance ; and we create 
instead an Examining Board in Dublin at which your 
youths educated in your own Seminaries and Colleges 
may present themselveB for Degrees in Arts, Medicine, 
IK Th “ P»P0®1 TO received 
m the ifforth of Ireland, and amongst the supporters 
of non-sectaiian education everywhere, with feelings of 
JSJW* .Jrolests from the graduates of the 
ZSS? 1 ?*’. 1 ? without avail, as the Bin win 
rushed through at the fag end of a Parliamentary 
*? d *Pf a J»- Jw*™ l*w. The undenommah 
“ “and denounced the Bill as a base 
fSy al «? Principle, dictated by the erigencies of 
party politics, and were loud in their complaints that 
the Government of the day had evolved a real grievance 
out of a chimerical one, with the view of bidding for 
tte Catholic vote at the polling booths. NetT few 
manned that it was framed to protect the interests 
Mr T? 1056 Ir,e P?» “ fataa alarm at 

SJJir Proposition of 1873, which had 
d I 16 syos of the claimants of denomina. 

Dublin edUCatlDn towda the Dhzabethan College in 

Jffi. V l o .motives of the political party which 
introduced thro sweeping measure the present writer 
has here no concern. The subject is simply r.fSel 


Act was received by those who had steadfast^ ^ 
to the high ideal of a strictly undenominatinL ^ eteJ 
tion as a factor of really vital impoS^^*^ 4 ' 
the future of the life of the Dish pimple 
it received in a much better spirit by those h ^ 
interests it was avowedly accomplished. They actisnS 


it with a grumble, and with the threat that “S 
only be regarded as an instalment ; and there i* 
fote, teho clearly saw that it might he usS .. 
valuable lever in the futme struggles fur flutter coo 


It is not overstating tile case to say that the mam, 
pleased neither party, and to those who were wat2 
the struggle it was evident that the step was one wk? 
rendered further legislation on strictly non-sectS 
lines impossible. Once the reality of the Chfi 
pevance was accepted by English statesmen it It 
hopeless to conceive that any future legislation coat 
proceed in the direction of the status quo ante Mum 
and the very nature of the Act made it apparent that 
future legislation would be inevitable. There was no 
finality about it. To maintain that it was intended as 
a permanent settlement of the question is to put a verr 
modest estimate on the foresight of the distinguished 
legislators who framed the measure. 

This aspect of the case is singularly overlooked by 
those who are denouncing the proposals made bv 31r 
Balfour. No settlement of the Irish Universitv 
Question is possible if approached without realising 
that the Royal University Act established as valid the 
claims of the Catholic Bishops that the acceptance of 
the principle of mixed University Education is a 
violation of the conscience of those Catholics who enttr 
a mixed College. IT; is, perhaps, sad that such a 
confession lias to be made, but the time has now come 
when the fact must be realised. The battle wss 
fought by the undenominationalists, and lost in 1879. 
It is now evident that future legislation, if it is to be 
of such a nature as can be accepted by the Irish 
Catholics, must be framed upon a broad recognition 
of this conclusion. There may be a serious difference 
of opinion, however, upon the question of whether 
there is a real necessity for legislation at present. The 
progress of opinion during the last few months plainly 
indicates that all parties are beginning to realize that 
the existing condition of affairs is becoming impractic- 
able, or even intolerable. 

This progress of opinion is not so much owing to 
the vigour with which the Catholic party is demanding 
the recognition of its claims to an endowed University 
and Colleges, as it is hastened by a conviction which 
has been growing in the minds of those who have 
watched the working of the Royal University. Some 
prominent undenominationalists have produced con- 
sternation in the nonsectarian camp by condemnation 
of the present state of affairs in connection with the 
working of the institution which was set up to take 
the place of the old Queen’s University. The Senate 
of the Royal University itself has within the last few 
weeks discussed the following resolution : — 

“ That in the opinion of this Senate the present 
provisions for University education in Ireland are 
not satisfactory, and we, therefore, earnestly com- 
mend the subject to the early attention of Her 
Majesty’s Government.” 

The resolution was moved by the Right Horn 
O’Conor Don, and seconded by the President of Queens 
College, Belfast. Though it is stated that the resolu- 
tion was supported mainly by the votes of the Catholic 
members of the Senate in opposition to the views of 
the Protestants, the fact remains that in the opinion 
of the majority of the Senators appointed by the Queen 
(in the Charter granted in 1880) for administration of 
the Act to “promote the advancement of learning, ana 
to extend the benefits connected with University educ*; 
tion in Ireland,” the Act does not meet the wants or 
the Irish people. , 

Of even more significance are the resolutions passw 
by the staff of Professors in the Northern Q ue ® ! 


College, which were published in the Press 


13th 

February last, and which shah be referred to later on. 

Constitution of the Royal University. 

It is obvious that the solution of the difficulty can 
only be rfrrived at by a critical examination of. «* 
constitution and working of the present Royal Unir - 
sity, and especially after acquiring all the 
information about its relations to the different College 8 
in Ireland. 
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__ was, as already stated, established 

„ ^L' unteiity Education Act, Ireland, 1879,” 
“.t the same time dissolved the then existing 
University, leaving the three Queen's Colleges 
^ !>allv intact It was defined as ‘ an Act to 
ESf'th. .dvmemeat «! lemng »ad to eitmd 
Sftosfits connected noth Uiaveisit, eduction in 
T 1 nrf " Its Senate was to consist of a Chancellor 
^thirty-six Senators. These were afterwards 
mDeinted "by name in the Charter granted in the year 
Slowing, and consisted of an equal number of Eoman 
iVholics including several distinguished Prelates, and 
an equal number of Protestants, including several 
dignitaries of high order. . . , , 

All graduates of the Queen’s University were created 
Jduates of the new institution. The graduates were 
Shave a voice in the Senate, and this was arranged in 
L ingenious manner. As the first-appointed Senators 
died or resigned, their stalls were to be filled by 
radunes of the University selected by the graduates 
assembled in Convocation. But as the graduate body 
or Convocation would probably remain for a long time 
a Protestant organisation, owing to the preponderance 
af the old Queen’s University men, it was arranged that 
thev would only have the right to appoint to every 
alternate vacancy, so that the Crown could upon the 
next vacancy appoint a Senator of such religious per- 
suasion as would make the balance of Catholics and 
Protestants even. The graduates were only to have 
die ri"ht of six seats in all, and thus it was made certain 
that the constitution of the Senate would constantly 
remain as evenly as possible Protestants and Catholics. 
Tne raison d'etre of the plan, like many other vital 
workings of the system, did not appear in the Charter, 
and this led to periodical outbursts of indignation 
amongst the Protestants. Thus, if there chanced at 
a given moment to be a Protestant majority of one (it 
could never be greater than one or two), and if the next 
vacancy happened to be caused by the death of an 
eminent Protestant divine, the Crown elected in liis 
stead a Eoman Catholic Bishop, with the laudable 
motive of keeping the balance even. Then the 
Protestant Church deprived of the deceased Senator’s 
representation felt deeply wronged. Not even the 
graduates of the University could be got to understand 
the working of this system, which was in every detail 
a system of hopelessly impracticable compromises. 


This minute item might well have been passed 
over, but upon the threshold of the study of the E.U.I. 
it will serve as a good illustration of liow the entire 
business of the University is earned out. More than 
twelve of the original Senators have died or resigned, 
and the graduates have long since filled up their 
possible six seats on the governing body ; and to their 
credit it should be recorded that though still Protestant 
by a large majority, they have elected out of their six 
Senators two Eoman Catholics to represent them. 

By mutual agreement between the Senators them- 
selves, and with the tacit approval of the Officers of 
the Crown, all appointments of Fellows, Examiners, 
and other officers are made by the Senate upon the 
"even balance ” principle. Nothing can appear 1 more 
obviously fair than this method, and, indeed, it is 
creditable to the high-minded and cultured scholars 
who have filled the position of Senators in the E.U.I. 
that little friction has developed in the carrying out of 
this curious and, one might say, unique system of 
compromises in University appointments. An examina- 
tion. however, of the results of the working out of this 
system of appointments leads those who have studied, it 
to the conclusion that it would be difficult to conceive 
a method or system more fatal to the interests of 
higher education in any country, more especially in a 
country like Ireland. A careful consideration of the 
following facts will make this evident : — 

The Act stipulated that the new University was to 
be a mere Examining Board. It was to have power 
te confer a degree upon every person who presented 
tkaself, and who, upon examination, satisfied the 
I-® 8 *® that he was qualified in point of learning, and 
■t decreed that “ no residence in any college or atfcend- 
ence^at, lectures or any other source of instruction in 
j University shall be obligatory upon any candidate 
? r 8 degree other than a degree in Medicine or 
borgery.” 

p Act was not in anywise to affect the Queen’s 
-oileges. or their professors, but it handed over to the 
Jf 57 University all the property, real and personal, of 
description which belonged to the Queen’s Uni- 
jejv. It waB supplemented by the short Act of 
“Sr, which was simply a measure for providing 


£20,000 a year from the property accruing out of the Documents, 

“ Irish Church Act, 18&9,” for the defraying of certain 

of the expenses of the University. It will prove a 

surprise to some of the Ulster Protestant orators, who 

are abusing the proposals of Mr. Balfour, when they 

learn how these spoils of their ancient Church .were 

spent. 

The Charter of the E.U.I. carried out the intentions 
of the Act, and gave full powers to the Senate to 
appoint all officers and examiners, except secretaries, 
the appointment of whom the Crown reserved to itself, 
and in accordance with the principles already laid down 
in the appointment of Senators, a Eoman Catholic 
secretary and a Protestant secretary were elected. The 
Senate was granted power in the Charter to make and 
alter statutes, rules, and ordinances, but it was 
stipulated that it was not lawful for it to adopt or 
impose on any person any religious examination or 
test. Neither in the Act nor in the Charter was any 
recognition made of any endowed or unendowed College 
or institution, and the three Queen’s Colleges were 
apparently and in reality no more a portion of the new 
E.U.I. than were Trinity College or the so-called 
Catholic University. 

The Fellowships of the Eotal University. 

Under the Statutes provision was made for the 
creation of Fellowships, and the following is the text 
of this Ordinance: — 

“ The Senate may appoint, without competition, 

Fellows of the University, not exceeding twenty- 
nine in number. Each Fellow so appointed shall 
be selected in consideration of established reputa- 
tion in the particular branch of learning in which 
he is appointed a Fellow ; and he shall hold his 
Fellowship on the condition that if required by 
the Senate lie shall give his services in teaching 
matriculated students of the University in some 
educational institution approved by the Senate. The 
salary of a Fellow, if he be not in receipt of a 
salary as a Fellow or Professor in some other 
University, or in some College attached to a Uni- 
versity, or in some College endowed with public 
money, shall be £400 a year. If he be in receipt 
of a salary as a Fellow or Professor in such other 
University or College, he shall receive in respect 
of Iris Fellowship in this University such annual 
sum! as with the aforesaid salary shall amount to 
£400 a year.” 

Junior and Medical Fellowships were afterwards 
established, but as these are of minor importance, and 
in no way differ from the ordinary Fellowships as 
regards their bearing upon the important question of 
endowment, further reference to them might lead to 
confusion. 


Catholic Endowment by means of the Fellowships 
of the Eoyax University. 

There cannot be a reasonable doubt that these 
Fellowships were created as a means of indirect endow- 
ment to certain sectarian Colleges in Ireland, and there 
cannot be any reasonable doubt that this was the 
deliberate intention of those responsible for the framing 
of the Act. Should this be denied, the important 
fact remains that every year since the Eoyal Univer- 
sity has been working a report has, by the terms of 
the Charter, been laid before the Lord Lieutenant, and 
every detail regarding the distribution of these Fellow- 
ships has been thus made public. Moreover, the 
Charter distinctly limits' the powers of the Senate 
regarding the making of the ordinances under which 
the Fellowships were first created, because it states : 
“All such statutes, rules, and ordinances shall 
be laid before Parliament within six weeks of the 
same being made, if Parliament be then sitting, 
and if not, then within three weeks of the next 
meeting of Parliament.” 

It must be remembered that at this stage of affairs 
the Catholic University in St. Stephen’s Green, Dublin, 
still without any Government aid, recognition, or 
endowment, was dragging on its existence. Its 
teachers were appointed by its own governing body, 
without any Crown interference whatever. Its supreme 
governing body consists of the Catholic Archbishops 
and Bishops of Ireland. Its rector is the Eight Eev. 
Monsignor Molloy, and its management has, by the 
Bishops, been confided to the care of the Jesuit 
Fathers. It has (in. 1882) taken into its constitution 
the Catholic Colleges of Carlow, Blackrock, Clonliffe, 
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Documents, and the Medical School at Cecilia Street, Dublin. The 
TTT. institution formerly known as the Catholic University 
— is now practically identical with University College, 
St. Stephen’s Green, Dublin, though this is really only 
its chief College. 

One of the first acts of the Senate of the Royal 
University was to confer Fellowships upon 
a number of the teachers or _ professors in this 
Catholic College, and now, in the last avail- 
able official “Abstract of Returns from Registrars 
of Colleges,” issued by the R.U.I., we find 
no less than fifteen Fellows in this institution, each in 
■receipt of a salary of £400 yearly. It is idle to 
quibble, and say this sum of £6,000 yearly does not 
constitute a real endowment in every strict sense of 
the term. This sum is for the Arts Faculty, and 
though it is in no sense the object of this paper, and 
in no .way the desire of the writer, to complain of the 
amount of this endowment, he cannot refrain from 
giving the total of the salaries which the Professors 
in the entire Arts Faculty in Queen’s College, Belfast, 
receive from the Crown. It amounts in all to £2,633 
yearly. Six of the Professors in Queen’s College are 
Fellows of the R.U.I., but are not entitled to the £400 
in full. The six receive in all from the Royal Univer- 
sity £588. 

This comparison will give some idea of the work- 
ing value of such an endowment, and will show how 
idle it is to ignore the importance of it. The entire 
endowment received directly or indirectly from 
the State for the Arts Faculty of Belfast Queen’s 
College amounts to little over the half of that 
received hy the Arts Faculty in the Catholic 
College in Stephen’s Green, Dublin, whose Pro- 
fessors are appointed without State authority or 
sanction. 

With regard to the Fellowships of the Royal Uni- 
versity, Ireland, given to the three Queen’s Colleges, 
as the Act provides that in every case the Govern- 
ment salary of the professor is to be deducted from the 
£400 receivable on his Fellowship, it will be obvious 
that his remuneration is exceedingly small, though 
these Fellows have to do precisely the same amount of 
work for the University as the others. Their only 
work in reality is the work of examination. They 
lecture in their Colleges just as those professors do 
who get no emoluments whatever from the R.U.I. 

One of the most remarkable anomalies of the many 
in connection with this remarkable system of endowing 
the Catholic University out of State funds is to find a 
Fellow in receipt of his yearly salary of £400 doing 
precisely the same work as the Examiner, with whom 
he is bracketed as a colleague, who may be only in 
receipt of a small salary, though he may have no other 
State aid. 

It is to be noted that practically every teacher in 
the Stephen’s Green College is paid £400 yearly for 
the performance of the same duties which others 
outside that building fulfil for a sum in most instances 
not equal to much more than one-fifth of the salary 
of a_ Fellow. It is immaterial whether the £6,000 
received annually is put into the war eliest of the 
College or is paid over to the professor for his private 
use. What it is desired to make clear , is that the 
Act and Charter of the Royal University provides under 
its Ordinances for such an endowment, and that such 
endowment has been yearly paid since the R.U.I. was 
founded. Even at the risk of wearying the reader, 
it is well to quote the following from “The Royal 
University (Ireland) Act, 1881,” which will prove that 
even should this endowment escape public notice, as 
it may, it is impossible that it can escape the Treasury 
or department whose duty it is to superintend the pay- 
ments made by the Commisioners of Church Tempora- 
lities in Ireland out of the funds of the Irish Church : 

“ The Senate shall from time to time prepare, 
in such form and at such times as the Treasury 
from time to time direct, accounts of the receipts 
and expenditure of the Royal University of Ire- 
land, and within three months after the expiration 
of the_ year to which the accounts relate, shall 
transmit the same to the Comptroller and Auditor- 
General to he audited, certified, and reported upon 
in confonnity with the powers and regulations pre- 
scribed in the Exchequer and Audit Departments 
Act, 1866, for rendering and auditing appropria- 
tion accounts, and the accounts, with the reports 
of the Comptroller and Auditor-General thereon, 
shall be laid before the House of Commons not 
later than three months after the date on which 
they are transmitted for audit.” 


It wiU be necessary next to look at the 
which passes from the Royal Universitv f„n,i , 
Medical Faculty of the Catholic UniveS S ** 
Medical Ml..,, a .ala.y of £150 
other teachers hold appointments as Examiner? £ ,? 
Royal University except one, who is a Senator 
consequently cannot act either as a Fellow orRr.m- 
There is another whose name does not for 
appear m the latest list, though this may be a mSi°" 
The emoluments of these, with the three Fello^Tn 
a further endowment to the Catholic Univeraitv » 
considerably over £1,000. This sum, with £50 -v “ 
Law Examiner, making in all over £7,000 yearlv ■ 
all the endowment which can be traced dueefr » 
passing to the Catholic University by a perusal JZ 
Royal University printed accounts, though it t 
probable that a closer scrutiny may reveal furthfr 
amounts There are no Fellowships given to the other 
Catholic Colleges in Ireland which send up students t 
the R.U.I. examinations. 

The above figures will show how little reason there 
is for the fen-id protestations of many who, with a 
superficial knowledge of University matters, have taken 
their stand against the proposals of Mr. Balfour on the 
solo grounds that they object to any endowment what- 
ever being given by the State to Roman Catholic educa- 
tion. It is not our intention to argue this principl-- 
Wliat the present article claims to prove is that 
successive Governments have tacitly carried out this 
form of endowment. The undenominationalists lost 
their battle in 1879 ; they have been entrenching them- 
selves behind their last breastwork-r-the Royal Univer- 
sity— and they are defending it with the energy of 
despair in the belief that it is the survival of a purely 
non-seetarian ideal. The figures quoted above show 
that the trench is mined. 

Loed Beacoxsfielb’s Intextioxs. 

One of the saddest and most humiliating memories 
that will remain of this struggle is the revelation which 
has recently been made in the Spectator, and which 
only came to the writer’s knowledge after the abore 
was written. It lias not caused him to alter a single 
word which he had written. What its value is, as 
real evidence of the motives of the framers of the 
R.U.I. Act, lie will leave to others. The names 
mentioned are of such high standing as must carry 
conviction. 

Mr. Edmund Dense writes in the Spectator of a fen- 
weeks ago of an interview which Mr. Charles Langdale 
had with Lord Beaeonsfield about the time of the pass- 
ing of the Bill in 1879, which Mr. Dease took care to 
make a note of, and which he now gives to the public. 
Mr. Langdale remarked to the Premier that the Bill 
then before Parliament could never be regarded as * 
final settlement of the question. 

“ Lord Beaeonsfield said : — ‘ Well, Mr. Langdale, 
I know as well as you do what would be the jus: 
and proper settlement of this question— and what, 
in justice, the Roman Catholics in Ireland are 
entitled to — but I am aware, which, probably you 
are not, of all that can be done in the preseni 
temper of Parliament and the country, and I can 
assure you that this extension of the principle upon 
which the University of London rests is as muca 
as can be carried at present. We cannot now 
induce Parliament to grant a suitable and direct 
endowment, but we are proposing to grant an 
indirect endowment through the means of Feboir- 
ships to a Roman Catholic College. This is dene 
in such a way that it will not he understood ; aim 
when in due time the people of Great Britain nna 
that they are virtually accepting the principle et 
an endowment which is quite inadequate, tm 
sense of justice will cause them to admit that in 
Irish Roman Catholics are entitled to a proper.y 
endowed University College as regards 
buildings, and appliances.’ He then added tn 
, remarkable words : * In fact, Mr. Langdale, w 
we are doing is to place the ball at the feet or 
Irish Roman Catholics, and if they do not Jac 
the fault wiU. be theirs and not ours.’ , 

It may be said at this stage, Why interfere witn 
existing state of matters ? The Catholics of h, 
are receiving endowment through the Royal Umv . 
nearly equivalent to the State aid granted . 
Queen’s College, Belfast, and upon their own s 
they are able to keep their College in Dublin, 
medical school, in such a high state of emu . . 
often enables their students to carry off the maj • 
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# the valuable money prizes, honours, and exhibitions 
i X EotsI University in the face of the keen com- 
Stidon of all the Queen’s College students from Cork, 
Galffav- and Belfast. 

From an educational point of view, the condemnation 
, ,i. system does not lie in the fact that the 

l«nt is received, much less does it He in its 
xvhich, after all, from a statesmans point of 
^ paltry ; but it Hes in the fact that the method 
If endowment is, in its working out, about the most 
injurious that can be conceived in the interests of 
hiker education. No one can form any idea of the 
orient of this evil without some knowledge of the 
routine of the Royal University’s work. It is well 
niiih impossible to impart such knowledge in the com- 
mas of a contribution like the present, but a few of the 
Paling facts may be examined with advantage. 


The University is in no sense a Teaching Institution 
—it is a mere Examining Body. Examiners in every 
subject required for the degrees in Arts, Philosophy, 
Science, Engineering, Music, Medicine, and Law, are 
necessary, and the Senate, as far as is possible, rigidly 
adheres Vo the “ two-and-two ” principle, and appoints 
a Catholic and Protestant Examiner in each separate 
subject. It will simplify matters considerably if we 
emit all use of the term Fellow, and simply speak of 
these as Examiners ; for, as already explained, the 
Fellowships of the R.U.I. were created solely as a 
means of endowing the Stephen's Green Catholic 
College ; the Fellows have no duty or function in the 
University save as Examiners, though of course they 
are required to teach in their own Colleges just as many 
others do who possess neither Fellowship nor 
Eiaminership in the University. Between Fellows 
and Examiners, in whose hands the real work of the 
University Examinations is placed, there are over 
seventy. We shall designate them all by the title of 
Examiners, and we shall only refer to those who 
examine the students from the various Colleges who 
present themselves for degrees in the Royal University 
in Arts and Medicine. 


It is obvious to anyone that the status of any Uni- 
versity, especially of a University which is a mere 
Examining Board must depend mainly upon the 
efficiency and reputation of its Examiners. One must 
feel that he is treading upon very tender ground should 
he attempt to criticise, or find fault with, or review the 
qualifications of the -men selected to act as the 
Examiners in the Royal University. Sucli an inten- 
tion is very far from the mind of the writer, and he 
trusts that this statement will prevent any misconstruc- 
tion being placed upon his remarks. It is the 

methods, not the men, that are under review. 

Now, it is manifest that in the selection of men 
qualified for the work of examining, their fitness, from 
the point of pure scholarship, should rest mainly, if 
not entirely, upon their standing as scholars or experts 
in the department of learning to which they have 
given special study. It must be confessed that the 
question of a man’s rehgious views, or rather that the 
question of the particular sect or denomination to which 
he belongs is a pressing consideration in every appoint- 
ment made by the Senate of the Royal University. 
The difficulties which the carrying out of such appoint- 
ments involves are such as it is scarcely possible for 
the outsider to realize ; nevertheless, the Senators of 
the_ Boyal University, with very Httle friction, and 
acting in a noble spirit of toleration, and upon a principle 
of endless compromises, have managed to keep the 
machinery going. 

It is at once evident that when the selection of an 
Examiner (and in the term Examiner now is included 
Eellow) is_ limited in a given case to men of one denomi- 
™> either CathoHc or Protestant, a principle is 
mtroduced which is highly detrimental to education. 
« works for evil in two possible ways — either that the 
senate is forced to appoint an inferior man because he 
“y to a particular denomination, or to reject 
another and superior man simply because his denomina- 
uonal qualification does not chance to fit into the 
Peculiar vacancy. 

nro a 6 * ^ ™Skt with a fair show of reason be 
urged that no great evil can result, since the Senate 
• ® wme field of selection of Protestant Examiners 

<v,, Protestant scholars of the country, and of 
k^jMics aniong all the distinguished Catholics of Ire- 


But here comes in the most objectionable aspect of Documents, 
the entire difficulty. The Senate has been compelled XXI. 

in the spirit of the entire scheme not only to appoint 

say twenty-five Examiners of a particular religious 
faith, but they have had to appoint them out of a 
particular College and Medical School, for it has been 
already stated that practically every teacher in the 
Catholic College in Stephen’s Green, and in the Medical 
School attached to it, holds the office of Examiner (or 
Fellow). He holds this office because he has been 
previously elected by the Governing Body of the 
Catholic University as a teacher. The practical work- 
ing out, then, of the scheme of Fellows and Examiners 
in the R.U.I. amounts to this, that these officers are 
virtually appointed by the supreme Governing Body 
of the Catholic University, which body, as already 
stated, consists of the Roman Catholic Archbishops and 
Bishops of Ireland presiding over a College entrusted 
to the management of the Jesuit Fathers. 

Again, the writer must claim that he _ brings these 
facts forward in no spirit of fault-finding with the 
qualifications and status of the eminent and dis- 
tinguished men selected to hold teaching appointments 
in the Catholic University. He wishes to put the facts 
before those interested in the University question 
simply with the view of showing the inconsistency and 
error of those who persist in regarding the present 
system as an undenominational one. It is denomina- 
tional in the worst sense as judged by their ideas of 
denominationalism. 

In fairness it should be stated that we assume the 
Senate of the R.U.I. possesses the power of refusing 
to accept the appointment of a teacher in the Catholic 
College if he be manifestly unfit to act as a Fellow or 
Examiner ; but in such circumstances what would 
probably occur would be that he would be removed 
from his Chair in order that his successor might secure 
the endowment of £400 yearly. Upon the other side, 
in the election of Protestant Examiners, the viciousness 
of the principle is also, though not quite so trans- 
parently, evident. An equal number of Protestant 
Examiners must be appointed to act on the "two-and- 
two ” principle before referred to. These are selected 
for the most part from the Protc-stant Professors of the 
three Queen’s Colleges, and, as a rule, outsiders have 
little chance no matter how eminent their position or 
how highly qualified they may be by scholarship for 
the office. There are, however, one or two noteworthy 
exceptions to this general rule of practice. 

Want of Extern Examiners. 

This is one of the greatest evils in the existing 
system, and has been singularly overlooked, as far as 
the writer knows, by all who have discussed the defects 
of the Examinersliips in the R.U.I. As soon as_ the 
practice becomes publicly recognised it cannot fail to 
tell seriously upon the value of every Degree granted 
by the University. Owing to the fact that almost 
the entire bulk of Examinersliips is distributed amongst 
the teachers in the competing Colleges, there is no 
room for the “ Extern Examiner,’-’ an office which is 
the main safeguard against a low standard. _ In the 
Scotch Universities and in the Victoria University every 
Examiner who teaches the students presenting them- 
selves for Degrees must have bracketed along with him 
in all his examining work an entirely independent 
authority, unconnected in any way with the University 
or any of its Colleges. The presence of this Extern 
Examiner is a public guarantee of the standard of the 
Degree for which he examines. Thus many dis- 
tinguished Professors in Irish Colleges are appointed to 
examine in the Universities of Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
and Aberdeen, and in the Victoria and London Univer- 
sities. The subject is of enormous importance in the 
Degrees in the Medical Faculty. 

The Distribution of Examxnershifs. 

We come now to the next objection to the working 
of the entire Royal University system in educational 
matters. This is an objection which tells most 
seriously against the three Queen’s Colleges, and which 
is, in the writer’s opinion, at the bottom of much of 
the dissatisfaction with the University which exists in 
the minds of the Professors in the Northern College. 

It is the overwhelming preponderance of Examiners 
representinq the Catholic College and its Medical 
School on the Boards of Examination deciding the results 
in the Arts and Medical Faculties in the Boyal 
University. Here again the writer knows that he is 
upon most deHcate ground, and he must once more 
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Documents, affirm that it is against a principle and not persons that 
XXI. his indictment lies, and he must ask the reader to 

— believe that no insinuation is made against the bona- 

fides of any Examiner or Fellow. 

To get a bird’s-eye view of this part of the subject 
it is necessary to remember that to the Royal Univer- 
sity the students from Belfast, Cork, and Galway come 
up to compete with the students from the Stephen’s 
Green College and its Medical School for Degrees, 
Honours, valuable Money Prizes, Exhibitions, and 
Scholarships. 

We shall at present omit reference to any other 
Protestant or Catholic College. It is manifest that 
if half the Examinerships be handed over to the 
teachers in any particular school, the other half must 
be divided amongst the three Queen’s Colleges and any 
other institutions. It is equally manifest that any 
particular College will, therefore, at the most, have a 
representation of one to every three Examiners sitting 
at the decison of all results in the pass or honour 
examinations. 

To the lay mind it may seem strange that such 
importance should be attached to the distribution of 
the Examinerships. One might feel that it is a direct 
impeachment upon the honour of the individual 
Examiner, but all those acting on Examining Boards 
know that no such stigma is implied. In the case before 
us in the competitions of the R.U.I. every student 
of the Catholic University in St. Stephen’s Green 
is examined and marked by his own teacher in almost 
every subject, whilst in the case of the students from 
one of the Queen’s Colleges only in a comparatively 
small proportion of the subjects does he come under 
examination by the Professor who taught him. Tins 
is most obvious in the case of the examinations in the 
Degrees in Medicine and Surgery, and it is the 
grievance as it affects the Medical Faculty which is 
most prominent in the writer’s mind, though the same 
grievance exists in all the departments of the Arts 

The student knows the teaching of his Examiner, if 
he has sat under his tuition, in a way of which the 
student from another school lias no conception. But 
it must also be borne in mind that every student is 
also examined by some one Examiner in each subject 
under whom he has not studied, and thiB helps no 
doubt to neutralise matters to some extent. The vital 
point, which should be made clear, in the working of 
the present R.U.I. system is whether the grievance at' 
present under discussion is a real or only an imaginary 
one. If it be an imaginary one, then much of the 
objection to the present system of working the Royal 
University must fall through ; if it be a valid grievance, 
it should go far to prove how intolerable to the Queen’s 
College teachers the existing system must be. 

Upon this important issue we can fortunately pro- 
duce the evidence of the distinguished Prelate, who 
has perhaps given more attention to the working out 
of the Irish University difficulty than any other 
authority in Ireland. He will, I hope, pardon me for 
producing in evidence his valuable opinion in a case 
where my contention is that the Queen’s Colleges suffer 
most disastrously from the preponderance of the number 
of Catholics upon the Medical Examining Board of the 
Royal University. In his lucid " Statement of the 
Chief Grievances of Irish Catholics in the matter of 
Education,’’ Archbishop Walsh explains that he was 
much opposed to the concentration of all the Catholic 
Fellowships into the Stephen’s Green College. He 
felt that Blackrock Catholic College should have some 
of its teachers on the R.U.I. Examining Board, and 
upon the refusal of the Senate of the University to 
acquiesce in his very reasonable proposal he resigned 
his position on the Senate. Upon page 271 of the 
classic work referred to he states when referring to 
this matter of confining all the Fellowships to Stephen’s 
Green College: — 

“ But the main ground on which the policy 
of the Senate was viewed with distrust by 
many who were _ deeply interested in the cause 
of Catholic University Education yet remains 
to be stated. . The force of the difficulty 

now to be explained, although it was in substance an 
obvious one, was hardly fully appreciated by anyone 
until the machinery of the new University was in 
actual working. It then became manifest to all at 
what an enormous disadvantage the adoption of that 
policy had placed the Catholic Colleges of the country, 
with one solitary exception. For it is to be remembered 
the Fellows of the Royal University are not merely 


Professors in those Colleges on which it n,. 
the Senate to bestow its favour. They an, rr?* 
sity Examiners as well. * ne 

“ 1 ma y here transcribe the words in which T 
on some public occasions described the . 

the system that was set on foot in our Irish 
by the arrangements of the Fellowships. It i« ! T* 

observe that not only has this arrangement 
injuriously, but that it could not by any nos^Wr 
have worked m any other way. The fault He s 
those who are entrusted with the worldne of 
system, but in the system itself. Its fundamm-j 
principle is a vicious one. It is a system that mZ 
be amended by any alteration in detail. p ro mT 
first, indeed, all this must have been obvious no 1* 
to the authors and advocates of the policy of 
Senate than to those who viewed that policy with mil 
giving and distrust. We are obliged to assume ttivt 
policy so unfair to many of our Catholic Colleges m, 
assented to only from the belief that in no other «- 
than by sacrificing the interests of all the other Catwl 
Colleges to the interests of one could provision be made 
for efficiently preparing the students even of that 
one College for the ordeal of the University Examina- 
tions. 

“ The following, then, is a description of the workki 
of the ‘ Fellowship ’ system as illustrated in the case 
of one of our principal Catholic Colleges— that of Black- 
rock. I quote from my reply to an address of welcome 
presented to me by the students of that College after 
my appointment to the Archbishopric. Speaking of 
the chief defects of the Royal University scheme I 
referred as follows to the point now in question:— 

“ ‘ Of these defects it is enough for me to mention 
one. It is a defect that stands out in painful promin- 
ence, for it stands at the very threshold of the examina- 
tion halls of the Royal University making plain to all 
who enter that the examinations about to be conducted 
there are tainted with the dishonouring taint of 
inequality and thus of injustice. 

“ ‘ You, at all events, know of what it is that I now 
speak. It is that strange principle which unfortu- 
nately lias been adopted as the ground-work of their 
whole scheme by those responsible for the organisation 
and management of the Royal University examinations. 
This principle is that the examinations of the Unite r- 
sity, even for the highest honours and richest prizes 
in its gift, are to bo conducted by those who have firs 
had the duty of preparing a certain number of the 
students for the examinations in question— nh 
are then allowed to set the examination papers, 
setting them, as they do, and as they 
must, whether consciously or unconsciously, on the 
lines of their own method of teaching, and who then 
proceed to examine in a strictly competitive examina- 
tion all the students of the University. 

“ * Of those students, then, a certain number have 
the enormous advantage that I have described. All 
the others, of whom you, the students of this Blackrock 
College, are the foremost, are obliged to struggle 
through with those fearful odds against you— ihar, 
whilst you have had from the University no help what- 
ever in your preparation for the examinations, aes) 
of your competitors and rivals have been prepare, l m 
those very examinations by the examiners tear.- 
selves.’ ” 

Later on, speaking of his evidence given before the 
Royal Commission, he states — “I had not eompuiti 
of the mere appointment of teachers to be exannnere. 
What I complained of was that a particular set of >■ ' 
teachers were so appointed to the exclusion of 0" 
others." [The italics in the quotations are those ose 
by His Grace.] . . 

Apply his arguments, which are absolutely jnst 
the case of the Blackrock College, to the vano 
Examining Boards of the Royal University, and 
get the explanation of the elaborate columns 
success of the Catholic University over all 
Queen’s College students, which figure so largely i 
pages of the work above referred to. Tins su<®® s 
made by the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Du 
strong lever for his argument for endowme 
Catholic Colleges and for a Catholic University- 
we are not now resisting these claims. 

The Belfast School of Medicine. 

We wish to insist upon the injustice done to ^ 
students going up from Belfast to compete for. ^ 
and Exhibitions against the students sent _ ^ 
the Dublin Catholic School of Medicine. 
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isgtee in , half, Or rather more than the half, R.U.I. have achieved a considerable reputation. 

SC ' l % U fhc students from all the Colleges who present These are a few of the many difficulties and griev- 
°1 “ l-s for this important distinction. _ ances which have long since convinced almost everyone 

v Examiners are appointed to test these candi- labouring to advance University Education in the 
• -fnr the decree, and for the valuable Honours and North of Ireland that the present system is intolerably 
r vh tions attached to it. Of these twelve two* are bad, and must cease. The present article has dealt 
» U Belfast • five are teachers in the Catholic School ; mainly with the Medical side of the grievance. From 
• aDublin Physician and a member of the govern- the Arts side comes the sad picture of the decay of the 
‘ s . t jj e Catholic School ; one is a Professor in true academic spirit of the Queen’s University days, 
®i 5 College ; two are from Cork College ; and one when students met, and availed themselves of the high- 
■ d'sticcuish^d hospital surgeon and ex-President of class teaching only obtainable in a college class-room. 
® rlWe of Surgeons. No wonder that such a condi- Now this is all changed, and crowds of students flock 
® !jg a i r s is looked upon in the great Medical to the professional grinder, who, with his old Calendars 
Onnl of Belfast as a gross injustice. In the Third and examination papers, supplies what easily meets 
examination, the one just preceding the Degree the requirements of the mere Examining Board Uni- 
mi nation where Belfast students also largely pre- versity. This aspect of the failure of the Royal Uni- 
Prd rate the Board consists of seven Examiners, versity the writer leaves to those whose practical ex- 
' V are from Belfast; one is from Cork ; one from perience of it entitles them to speak more fully than he 
Cdwav ‘ and three are teachers in the Catholic School could venture to do. 

-f Medicine. In other words, every student competing The supporter of the undenominational ideal says : — 
for Honours from the Catholic School of Medicine is “If the Royal University is bad that is no reason why 
manned in every subject by the Professor who has we should have a State-endowed University for Catho- 
tai-cht him there, whilst the less fortunate man from lies ? Why not mend it ?” 

C rk and Galway has only had the luck to be a pupil The reply to this is the statement of the_ Catholic 
done of the Examiners, and so on all through the Archbishop of Dublin— “Its fundamental principle is 
rtire series of examinations in Medicine and Arts. a vicious one. It is a system that cannot be amended 
4e wonder is not that Queen’s College men are. often by any alteration in detail.” The "man in the street” 
Hcond on the list, but that they figure at all in the must, I fear, accept the painful conclusion arrived at 
honourable positions which they gain against such by the Professor who has been watching the working of 
hesvy odds. , every wheel in the machinery. This expert is in nearly 

Moreover, this system tells with fatal effect upon the every case a man who holds the high ideal of a pure 
hither Medical training of the Belfast School. So non-sectarian education close to his heart, but he knows 
mall is the representation of Examiners at the final t b a t it is no longer practicable or possible. 

Degree examination that the Belfast students believe 


t£t it is almost impossible for the average man to 
pass unless he leaves his college here, and attends the 
hospitals in Dublin where the Examiners teach. Thus 
our large Medical School at Queen’s College is steadily 


The Proposals tor a Settlement of the Irish 
University Difficulty. 

The intention of this contribution, as already stated, 
simply to give such facts about the working of the 


losing the senior men every year in increasing pro- p resen t system as will enable the lay mind to grasp 

portions, as they go up to familiarise themselves with. itg evi]s and f onn some idea of the relative value of 

die traditions of the Dublin gnnders. This latter evil ^ various proposals suggested for their removal. Be- 

vas present, but only in a minor form, in the days ot fore conc i u ding, however, we may take a glance at 

the old Queen’s University ; it has become more ana gome of tlie various schemes which have been in the air 

more accentuated under the system of the R. U.J.. Uur dur - the last few months— especially the proposals of 

Medical School, from being the third or fourth largest g a if ouri as contained in his letter, which should 

in the United Kingdom, bids fair to become a very be thoughtfully studied by everyone who wishes to grasp 

snail one, notwithstanding enormously improved teacti- tbg s j tua ti 0 n It is reprinted with this intention at 

ing power, both in quality and quantity, over that thc end of this article. , ^ 

which it possessed before the establishment oi tne There are several possible solutions of the difficult 
E.U.I. . , Irish University Question, a few of which will be 

Another very serious point, and one of primary ana i nced a t. Firstly, there is the so-called Nationalisa- 
immediate importance to nearly every member of the Trinity College, a scheme recently revived by a 

general public, is the following :-In the days of the Committee of J the General Assembly of the Presby- 

old Queen’s University almost every Medical stuaent . Church. This plan formed the fundamental 
entering at the Belfast Queen’s College aimed at a Uni- , „ Gladstone’s fruitless attempt in 1873. 

imity degree in Medicine; a comparatively small ^ was to be a central University (Dublin Univer- 

nnmber ultimately failed, and had to extent them- ‘ w tth the Catholic University College, the three 

selves with an inferior diploma from some of the Q ueen > s Colleges, and Trinity College, all affiliated, 

ing bodies ; hut practically all passed through the ^ stu dents of these colleges were to be examined at 

severer course, and many of those who failed eventually ^ Dublin University in friendly rivalry, and uni- 

in obtaining the Queen’s degree succeeded in passing in veTsa i peace and goodwill were to reign. Mr. Balfour’s 
stch extra subjects as a Modem Language and JNaturai conclusivelv with this chimera. In the 

Philosophy. The man who then deliberately started . . o{ the wr it er , "should such a solution be at- 
the study of his profession with the view of finally t’ . ^ we w0 „id almost certainly find in another 
altering medical practice through the "lowest portal v ’ ^ tliafc Trinity College would he completely 

cf a licensing body was regarded by his fellow-students , , Tlie wor king of the Royal University should 

with something worse than pity. When our Medical obiect lesson to all who dream of a settlement of 

Sdml OTntak about 350 students before the passing » “ on those lines. 

d the Boyal University Bill not more than half -a- Archhishon Walsh claims in such a settlement three' 

ten men would be found in attendance who aimed P 

at tliis lowest form of qualification. Now quite half of B i An endowment for a fully-equipped Catholic- 

all onr Medical students, owing to the unpopularity ot Colieee in Dublin, with advantages equal in every 

tip B.U.I. , deliberately "begin, continue, and end their respect to those of Trinity College, 

collegiate career with no higher ambition than to ob- ■ . re f orm 0 f the Queen’s Colleges of Cork and 


>11 our Medical students, owing to the unpopularity of 
tie B.U.I. , deliberately begin, continue, and end their 
collegiate career with no higher ambition than to ob- 
tain the lowest qualifications which will enable them 
to begin practising upon the public, who do not clearly 
understand the relative value of such things. _ 
Judged from this standpoint alone the Royal Umver- 
% has been a failure. Ireland is a pooT country, and 
'.kragh the writer of the present contribution would be 
dov to recommend anything which would have the sem- 


2. A reform of the Queen’s Colleges of Cork and 
Galway, so as to remove the danger to faith and 

“““i, egwifable mjrrestMion of OMoUcs m 
the Senate or governing body of the University. 


W^ce of a lowering of the standard, he cannot but ° threatened her, but we are confident that they 

dunk that many of the Regulations of the University if ^Jn^ t^ ^ ^ destroye a. The equitable re- 

we to the student of Medicine most exacting and an- , ti argument would, no doubt, be applied to 

“Ung, and it is becoming yearly a more frequent oc- “ boards, and here would come m all the 

csrrence that the sons of middle-class Belfast people, the Examining ^ to before, and which such 

Wish to obtain a good Medical degree, are going evll ™t n ^ d accentuate. 

”<1 to reside in KmS « Glasgow, with the ™. > B lhl ™ « B„n>. 


ie extra Examiner from Belfast has been 
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Documents, The second scheme is one which has the support of 
XXI. many w ho have thought over the question without 
— knowing much of its history. It is simply to give a 
liberal endowment to one or more Catholic colleges, with 
the possible handing over of Cork or Galway Colleges, or 
both, to Catholic management along with their endow- 
ments (Trinity College to be left as it is), and the Royal 
University to remain as at present an Examining 
Board for the granting of degrees and conferring of 
Honours upon the students of these colleges in com- 
petition with those from the Northern Queen’s College. 

The contentions and difficulties, and it may be said 
the impossibility of giving what each of these colleges 
would consider an equitable representation upon the 
Examining Boards of the University, would cause all 
the objections of the present system to be intensified, 
and would act in a way which would be absolutely fatal 
to higher education in the North of Ireland. More- 
over, it is evident that no settlement on such a line 
would be permanent. 

The situation is really fast coming to this. We are 
in Ireland forcing upon the Catholics a system of Uni- 
versity Education which is not acceptable to them, and 
■which in its working out is injuring fatally our own 
ideal of what all higher education should be. 

This brings us to Mr. Balfour’s proposal of 

A Teaching University tor the Catholics op 
Ireland. 

As his clear and statesmanlike letter will be found 
further on, nothing need be here repeated about his 
safeguards and conditions. It is difficult to see how 
any broad-minded student of the question can lodge a 
valid objection to the plan. Its author prefers to call 
it a Teaching University for Roman Catholics, and 
lays stress upon the fact that it is not to be a Roman 
Catholic University. A study of his letter will con- 
vince anyone who approaches it with an open mind 
that this is a distinction with a real difference. 

In addition to the conditions which he lays down 
regarding Fellowships, Scholarships, religious tests, 
constitution of the governing body, &c., two others 
should be insisted upon, and these are, in the writer’s 
opinion, vital. They are perhaps included in the 
scheme, but are not mentioned by its author. They 
are — First, that the Professorial Chairs should be filled 
by the Crown, as is the case in the Scotch Universities 
and elsewhere. This, no doubt, may be opposed by the 
bishops, but it is not too sanguine a hope to cherish 
that an understanding could be. arrived at. By this 
means a high status would be at once given to the Pro- 
fessors and to the new University. 

The second condition of vital importance should be 
the appointment of extern Examiners. Their appoint- 
ment could safely be left in the hands of the governing 
body. Every Professor who held the post of teacher 
in the University would be elected an Examiner, and 
would have associated with him in his examination 
work some outside authority, distinguished by his 
Scholarship and research in the particular branch in 
which he was appointed. Only in this way could a 
public or satisfactory guarantee of a high standard be 
maintained. 

To this additional safeguard there is little chance of 
serious objection being made. Indeed, it is likely that 
the governing body would see at once the necessity for 
such action, even if not included in their Charter. 

One thing essential to the success of any proposed 
settlement of the Irish University Question Mr. Bal- 
four is careful to mention. He states that he may not 
receive any satisfactory assurance that his_ plan will 
satisfy the wishes of those for whose educational bene- 
fit it is especially designed. If so, he says, it seems 
useless, and worse than useless, for the friends of 
higher education to press it further. This important 
statement, it must be borne in mind, applies equally 
to the second part of his great scheme. 

The writer believes that every one_ who approaches 
with an open mind the short historical retrospect of 
* the difficulties of the Irish University Question given 
in these pages, must see how vain it is to force upon 
the country any measure projected upon the purely un- 
denominational lines which have in the past always 
led to failure. As long as the Irish Catholic is taught, 
and believes that every undenominational and mixed 
college is open, to him in the same sense that every 
Protestant Church door is open to him, then it be- 
comes obvious that to force the mixed system any 
longer upon him is only to prolong strife and court 
disaster. 


No one can feel more strongly than the write, • 
the humiliation of the defeat of the undenom' • a6s 
system, upon which the Queen’s Colleges and XT* 
sity were founded, and this it is which leads w 9 '' 
hope that no attempt will be made to pass any i,* 6 
which will not be acceptable to the Catholics nf i,7? 
Though, feeling that the working out ofthe'S 1 
“ mean and underhand endowment ” (the words 
those of a present Senator of the R.U.I.) has W* 
almost unendurable, it would be better to drae g* 
we are than enter upon another half century’s 
by forcing upon a deeply religious people a sitter! 
which they have been from childhood taught (thoiiZ? 
our opinion wrongly taught) to regard as dangeZS 
their faith and morals. Let us ask ourselves toimari* 
that if a measure like that proposed now by Mr. Ed 
four had been made law in 1850, what would be the cmfi 
tiou of Ireland to-day ? It is impossible to conceive tk 
with the many thousands of Catholics who would haw 
availed themselves of the blessing of a higher edneatioo 
under such a system the condition of our land wonU 
not be in every sense better. To this reflection let fie 
reader add another — that in a population of nearly hi 
and three-quarter millions, four-fifths of whom ait 
Roman Catholics, only about 250 of these are enjeji k 
the benefits of higher education to-day in the va ' * 
colleges endowed by the State in Ireland. 

The next portion of Mr. Balfour’s proposal, to bs 
embodied in the same Bill, is the provision of 
A Teaching University tor Belfast. 

The letters of Mr. Balfour and of the President of 
Queen’s College, Belfast, and the resolutions man- 
mously passed by the Professors of Belfast Queen’s Col- 
lege, explain this part of the proposal so thorongUv 
and completely that little further need be said. They 
will be found printed at the end of this paper. 

Two conditions are essential to make this part ot tie 
scheme fully acceptable and successful, and it is to be 
regretted that one of them at least was not distinct!? 
stated in Mr. Balfour’s letter. Whatever hesitation 
one may have in suggesting conditions regarding fie 
constitution of the Teaching University for Catholics, 
which conditions may not be accepted by the Bomsa 
Catholic Hierarchy, there need he no hesitation in 
speaking firmly about the safeguards of the Northern 
University. 

At.t. its Chairs should be filled by the Crown. 

In the storm of correspondence which the Professors' 
resolutions and the President's letter have raised a 
the Press, the main objection to the scheme was that 
the new Queen’s University in Belfast would neces- 
sarily become Presbyterian. This objection is m® 
strongly made and felt by Presbyterians themselves 
President Hamilton has so firmly and ably eiprss* 
himself oil this point that it is unnecessary to spa* 
further upon it except to say that the best of all**" 
to meet it and to give an absolute guarantee i that * 
new University shall be placed beyond the dmge. a 
being trammelled by any denomination or .sot, " 
provide that whilst every detail of University 
inent and government is left in the hands of th go 
ing body of the University, the Presxdentia snd * 
Professors’ Chairs should be filled by the Crown, l 
no other way can the absolutely non-sectananjhax« 
of the new institution be firmly established a » 

P ”S iSd condition it Jte ™ •*»£???£ 
on this page— the recognition of the principle 

Afpointment of Extern Examiners 
in the various subjects. Only by the 
such a scheme as that of Mr. Balfom s ; ^ 

principle be carried out in Irish Uiuve « t? ^ ^ 
clamour from all the competing colleg s i ^ 
up students to the B.U.I.) for 
Examining Boards of the University a p 
the recognition of Extern Exammer P ^ j-gj. 
bility. The only way in winch the new 0 . f exed- 
versity can give the genuine stamp acce ptan« f 
lence to its degrees is by a. free and /f Jof** 

this principle and the appointaentofan^ ^ 

Professors from England and Seofl«g vane® 

appointed as Extern Examiners to con^uc ^ 

examinations of the University m ] ^ pobiit. 

local Professors. The importance of tins ^ 
as regards the value of Medical deg r > , j], e Medfrj 
by a glance at the possibilities of the v eSfl M 
School in the new University, inis m i 
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, . , lic( h figure when we remember that the fol- 
t# reach ‘ numbers of Medical students attending 

, ntleSes »o» S 1878J0, ' . . 352 

” ’’ 1881-82, ... 364 

iae the operations of the Eojd Dniyei- 
ffijSEiied the 

2 ifio mot include the numbers of senior Medical 
wh0 having finished their collegiate classes, 
their attendance in the rads of the 

E "ftL H fiS'S’ “ 8 “ " th advantage be studied by 
.‘fl are stating in the Press that the proposed 
^University mustffrom the smallness of the number 
1 idents attending it, be a failure. As President 
Hamilton* deals fully with this aspect of the subject, 
farther reference to it here is unnecessary. 

With these two safeguards, m addition to those men- 
; n vie letter, in the opinion of the writer, the 
Northern University proposed by Mr. Balfour cannot 
fail to prove a great success and an unspeakable boon 
to the North of Ireland. 


APPENDIX. I. 

HR BALFOUR’S LETTER. 


The following important letter was addressed by Mr. 
Balfour to one of his constituents in Manchester in ac- 
knowledgment of the communication of a resolution on 
the subject of “ Protestantism and University Education 
in Ireland” 

W HITTINGEIIAME, PrESTOXKIRK, N.B., 
January 23rd, 1899. 

Dear Mr. Orrell. — I learn that at a recent meet- 
ing of the Unionist Council in East Manchester you 
moved a resolution directed against the creation and 
endowment of a Roman Catholic University for Ire- 
land. The resolution was ultimately withdrawn, not 
(as I gather) because it would have failed to receive 
a large measure of support, hut because it was re- 
cognised that the question could never he dealt with 
from a party point of view ; that the subject to which 
it related was one in which I had taken a deep in- 
terest ; and that the moment was inopportune for 
raising a debate which, from the nature of the case, 
must have been incomplete and unsatisfactory. In 
pursuing this course, you and the other members of 
the Unionist Council have once more shown me the 
consideration which I have long been accustomed at 
your hands, and I cannot better repay it than by at 
once explaining frankly my thoughts on the most 
difficult part of a very difficult question, and thereby, 
it may be, doing something to remove the objection 
which" so many of those on whose opinion I set the 
highest store have felt to the policy of which, as a 
private individual, I have now for many years been 
an advocate. I think I am not mistaken in sup- 
posing that it is the religious aspect of the Univer- 
sity Question which chiefly disquiets my friends in 
East Manchester and elsewhere. They fear that any 
attempt to further the development of higher edu- 
cation for Roman Catholics, however excellent in its 
intention, may, in its results, augment the power of 
the Irish priesthood and depress the cause of Pro- 
testantism in Ireland, and they naturally object to 
public money, which is in part their money, being 
employed in furtherance of a scheme whose conse- 
quences they distrust and dislike. It is to this aspect 
of the case, and to this only, that I propose to ad- 
dress myself in the present letter. Other questions, 
educational and financial, of much interest, are no 
doubt raised by any project for University extension, 
but these I for the moment put aside, believing that it 
is the religious difficulty, and the religious difficulty 
alone, which at present blocks the way. 

EXTRAVAGANT DEMANDS. 

Now, I am far from suggesting that there have not 
wen and are not some proposals for extending the 
hish University system which raises the difficulty in 
a most real and substantial shape. To these I believe 
public opinion will never assent. It is not likely that 


the people of this country will accept any plan which -yy T * 
would have the effect of strengthening a form of re- — * 

ligion to which they are in the main strongly op- 
posed, at the expense of one to which in the mam 
they arc no less strongly attached. _ I go further, and 
say that no scheme, even though its adoption would 
leave the balance of religious parties unaffected, is 
likely to be palatable, winch confers on one particu- 
lar denomination privileges refused to all others. The 
Protestant majority may with much force contend that 
the principle of toleratio-n, however liberally interpreted 
cannot require us to do more for those from whom 
■we differ than for those with whom we agree ; and 
that if it was right to impose the Tests Acts on the 
old Universities at the cost of the Anglicans, it must 
also be right to impose them on any new University, 
though at the cost of the Roman Catholics. 

The line of argument thus indicated seems to me 
practically unanswerable. "Whatever distinctions 
may be drawn, between the ease of Ireland and that of 
England, or of Scotland— and some important dis- 
tinctions there are — they will never seem sufficiently 
impressive to induce public opinion to reverse for the 
Roman Catholics principles which have been applied 
to everyone elsg; and if it was only by such a re- 
versal that the' problem of University education m 
Ireland could be solved, its solution might well be 
despaired of. 

UNDESIRABLE ALTERNATIVES. 

I do not- think, however, that we are necessarily 
hemmed in between these undesirable alternatives. It 
seems quite possible to devise a plan which is not 
open to the objections I have endeavoured to formu- 
late. But before indicating its character I must 
touch on a preliminary argument directed, not against 
the provisions of this or that particular scheme, but 
against the adoption of any scheme whatever. Why 
(people sometimes ask) establish a new University at 
all ? Why not leave the one existing Teaching Uni- 
versity in Ireland— namely, Trinity College— to meet 
by a natural process of expansion the growing educa- 
tional needs of the country? The answer is threefold. 

In the first place, no such expansion would place 
Queen’s College, Belfast, upon a satisfactory footing. 

Its status, if the wants of Ulster and especially of 
the great Presbyterian bodies in the North are to be 
adequately met, should be raised to that of a Teach- 
ing University properly equipped. Such a prospect is 
for ever at an end if we commit- ourselves to the 
policy that-, while Scotland lias four teaching Univer- 
sities, Ireland is only to have one. In the second- 
place. there seems no reason to suppose that the 
Roman Catholic population will in. the future avail 
itself of Trinity College to a greater extent that it 
has done in the past, nor. to mythinking at least, is 
this so unreasonable as might at first appear. The 
vast majority of students in that great University are 
Protestants. Protestant services are exclusively per- 
formed in its chapel. At this moment (as it happens) 
the whole of its teaching staff is Protestant, and the 
eminent theologian who .is at its head, distinguished 
in many departments of learning, is not least dis- 
tinguished as a brilliant Protestant champion in the 
controversy between Protestantism and Rome. Now, 
imagine a University, of which this was an accurate 
description, with the single change that wherever the 
word “Protestant” occurred the words “Roman Catho- 
lic” were put in its place, would you willingly send 
there any Protestant youth for whose education you 
were responsible? For myself, I answer the question 
unhesitatingly in the negative. Perhaps I am 
bigoted, but if so I feel assured that there are many 
Protestant parents to be found not less bigoted than 
I and to them at least I may confidently appeal not 
to condemn others for doing what they under like cir- 
cumstances would do themselves. 


POSITION OF TRINITY COLLEGE. 

There is yet a third point to be considered. Those 
Who urge that the Roman Catholics, if they want 
University education, should flock to Trinity College, 
must surelv, if they are sincere in recommending this 
remedv, desire to see it rapidly and effectually ap- 
plied. " I franklv acknowledge that I do not desire rt 
sooner or later". Such an influx must convert a. 
University now mainly Protestant into one mainly 
Roman Catholic. A Roman Catholic ecclesiastic 
would be Provost, a Roman 'Catholic majority would 
3 E 2 
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rule the college, and for the first time in Ireland 
since the reign of Queen Elizabeth a Protestant youth 
could no longer get the best kink! of University 
training amidst Protestant surroundings. This surely 
would be a strange result of Protestant zeal, and for 
myself, though I shall not, I suppose, be accused of 
grudging University privileges to my Roman Catholic 
countrymen, yet, if tire gift) is to be. at the 
cost of so violent a revolution in the traditions of 
Trinity College, I could almost wish that it were with- 
held. 

ICR. BALFOUR'S SCHEME. 

The plan which seems best to solve the University 
problem, both for the Presbyterians and other Protes- 
tants in t'heNorth, and for the Irish Roman Catholics 
generally, and which does so without revolutionising 
Trinity College or violating any accepted legislative 
principle, is to establish by a single Act two new 
tea oiling Universities — one in Dublin and one in Bel- 
fast— on precisely similar lines, and differing in no 
particular excepting the names o-f the gentlemen first 
appointed to serve on their respective Governing 
'Bodies. As the University in Belfast would absorb 
the existing Queen’s College, the Governing Body of 
the new institution should be so constructed as to 
continue the tradition of the old. As the Dublin 
University is designed to attract those Roman Catho- 
lics who now hold aloof from University life alto- 
gether, its Governing Body as first constituted should 
no doubt be in the main of tlieir own way of think- 
ing, but both Universities would be rigidly subject to 
the lVst Acts. All Scholarshiiis and Fellowships 
paid out of public funds would be open to competi- 
tion irrespective of creed. No public endowment 
would be. given to Chairs in Philosophy, Theology, 
or Modern History. Professors would have a right! 
of appeal against unjust dismissal, and the number 
of clergy on the Governing Board would be strictly 
limited. A University so constituted, would, I be- 
lieve, meet the needs of Roman Catholics, but it 
would not be a Roman Catholic University. This 
phrase has a well-understood meaning, and Universi- 
ties properly answering to it are to be fuunld in Bel- 
gium, in Switzerland, and elsewhere. Yet we need not 
dispute about words, and if anyone 
chooses to brand the proposed institution as 
“Roman Catholic,” I will not quarrel 
with him, provided only that in common consistency 
he applies parallel language to other Universities 
in and out of Ireland. If a University in Dublin, 
constituted as I have stated, is to be described as 
“Roman Catholic,” then must Trinity College and the 
new University in Belfast be described as “Protest- 
an V’ There will thus be in Ireland two Protestant 
Universities to one Roman Catholic, which, as there 
are nearly three Roman Catholics in that country to 
mie Protestants seems not unfair to tile Protestants. 
That the scheme thus sketched out violates no accepted 
principle of legislation, that it confers no exceptional 
privilege upon any particular denomination, I hold 
to be incontrovertible. Is there, then, anything in it 
which would give umbrage to us as Pro- 
testants. Is it not rather as Protestants that 
we ought specially to welcome it. We 
claim, and justly, to have been the pioneers of tolera- 
tion. Let us not persist in a policy so perilously sug- 
gestive of intolerance. We claim, and justly, that 
the Reformation scarce did more for the purification 
of religion than for the advancement of learning. Let 
us not show zeal for one-half of its work by frus- 
trating the other. We have not here, be it remem- 
bered, a proposal for making Roman Catholics, but 
only a proposal for educating them. The scheme 
neither confers on the Roman priesthood powers they 
have not got,, nor augments those they already 
possess. On the contrary, unless we Protestants are 
strangely mistaken, whatsoever of evil priestly in- 
fluence carries on its train must surely be mitigated 
by^ broadening knowledge and a more thorough cul- 


B wXX° U&l1 i- fe ^ assured that the P Jan here 
sketched in outline is not opentoobjectioneitherfrom 
the Protestant point of view or from that of unde- 
nommationai education, as undenominational educa- 
18 amplified in our existing University system, 
1 am we “ aware that it labours under peculiar 'diffi- 


culties and disabilities. In the first 
not receive any satisfactory assuraiL. o® * e 

tie wishes „f thosl S SS,* 1 ? » 

benefit it is especially designed. If S o ■ ednca!!f *i: 
less, and worse than useless, for the 
education here or in Ireland to pre s ^t1l° %" 
the second pl.ee, the question w£«h it ‘iK® k 
solve divides opinion so deeply, yet sol i? s B 

formity with ordinary party distinctions, Z til* 

not be treated by ordinary party method? 
development furthered by the ordinary partvn* 13 
eataon. Yet tins fact, whether we 
jcnce at it, does but throw upon each IX-* 
who compose the Protestant majoritv of tvTnL® 
■Kingdom the heavier responsibility we 

power to give or withhold. It is for us to 
long the existing condition of tilings is to h?™*? 
to continue, whether Ireland is to -have an eS 
University system granted to her, and if?? 3 
soon. For myself I hope it will be granted 
hope it will be granted soon. I ? ?.* 
t°i aS f Unionist, because othenrC 
I know not how to claim for a -British PaiW 
that it can do for Ireland all and more tW 
that Ireland could do for herself. I hope *,? 
lover of education, because otherwise the educan-J 
interests of both Irish Protestants and Irish fil J 
GatHiolics must grievously suffer, and suffer in thidt 
partment of education, the national important -f 
which is from day to day more fully recognised T 
hope so, as -a) Protestant, because otherwise too ev- 
an occasion is given for the taunt that in the iuii 
ment of Protestants themselves Protestantism }« 
something to fear from the spread of knowlefc- 
There exists at present no'doubt a strong and not us- 
natural prejudice against this great educational r. 
form, due in part to the extravagant claims fonrerb 
advanced by the leaders of Roman Catholic opinion, 
arid the unhappy controversies thence arising. Its 
new scheme is thus in danger of condemnation, net 
for its own /faults, but -for those of its predecessor-. 
But if it be true that in the opinion of those mea 
competent to judge, and mostly deeply interested, 
this ancient problem can now be solved in strict ac- 
cordance with the principles adopted by Parliament 
in its dealings with Universities elsewhere, then I re- 
fuse to believe that any long time will elapse to- 
fore we see freely accorded to Ireland what Scotland 
and England have so long enjoyed — a system « 
higher education appropriate to its special require- 
ments. 

Pray believe me, 

(Signed) Arthur James Balfoo. 

P-S. — I shall, as you are aware, be addressing my 
constituents at the end of the month, and, though I 
clo not propose to touch unasked on a question respe.t- 
ing which I have no right to speak for anyone tat 
myself, I shall, if questioned, gladly give any further 
elucidation of my views, which may be thought de- 
sirable. 

APPENDIX II. 

RESOLUTIONS OF THE CORPORATE BODY OF 
QUEEN’S COLLEGE, BELFAST. 

On Friday afternoon, February 10th, 1899, a meeting 
of the Corporate Body o-f Queen’s College, -Belfast, «■> 
■held in the 'Council Chamber of the Col- 
lege, for the purpose of considering the 

present position of the Irish University Op- 
tion. Tire President (Rev. Thomas Hamilton, H.A. 
d.d., Ll.d.) occupied the chair, and there was a very 
full attendance of the Professors. 

After full discussion, the following resolutions 
unanimously passed r — ... . 

1. “ That, in our opinion, the present provision w 
University education in Ireland is unsatisfactory. . 

2. “ That it is desirable that all candidates for tm- 
versity degrees should have attended, complete a® 5 * 5 
of lectures at a recognised college or institution. 

3. “That in any re-settlement of the University V* 
tern of Ireland it is essential that in this college 
vision should be made for the endowment or 
Chairs, especially those required to meet the 
needs of this community, for the appointment o 
sistants and demonstrators, for additional labaratw 
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. museums of science, art, and antiquities, for more 
lih ral additions to the library, and for facilities of re- 
- -h The want of these at present seriously impairs 
the efficiency and lowers the status of this College as a 
e 0 f learning and education.” 

..That, in our opinion, the higher education of the 
Virth of Ireland would he admirably served by the re- 
•stahlishment of the old Queen’s University on its former 
hrnad non-sectarian basis, with such modifications as 
"id meet, the altered circumstances of the case, but 
with its seat in Belfast and with the provision of an 
arlequate endowment.” . 

5 . "ITe are of opinion that, in the proposed new 
Oueeris University, it is essential to include Chairs of 
Pliilosophv and Modem History.” 

4 --That copies of these resolutions be sent to his 
Excellency the Loiid Lieutenant, the Chief Secretary, 
the Prime Minister, and the Leader of the House of 
Commons.” 


APPENDIX III. 


LETTER FROM THE PRESIDENT OF 
QUEEN'S COLLEGE, BELFAST. 


To the Editor of The Belfast News-Letter. 

Snt.— On my return to town from Dublin I find that, 
owing to the surreptitious and most incorrect report 
of tlie proceedings of the Senate of the Royal University 
on Thursday last, which someone took it upon him to 
supply to a Dublin newspaper, and which lias very my 
liirallV been reproduced by the Belfast Press, my posi- 
tion and action on the University Question have been 
seriously misrepresented and misunderstood, and views 
attributed to me which I not only do not hold, but 
which are the reverse of those which I have always 
maintained. I am therefore reluctantly obliged to 
trouble you with a brief statement of the real facts of 
the case. 

Let me, in the first instance, give the correct test of 
the resolution complained of. This has not yet been 
done, and I do not think I can be blamed for giving it, 
under the circumstances. It was as follows That, 
in the opinion of this Senate, the present provisions for 
University education in Ireland are not satisfactory, and 
we therefore earnestly commend the subject to the early 
attention of Her Majesty's Government.” This resolu- 
tion was moved by the Right Hon. O’Conor Don, and 
seconded by me. 

Now, it wiil be observed, in the first place, that the 
resolution did not deal at all, as has been alleged, with 
Hr. Balfour’s recent letter, nor was it suggested there- 
by. As a matter of fact, notice of the motion, in the 
exact terms which I have quoted, was handed in to the 
Secretaries of the University a considerable time before 
that letter appeared. 

Secondly, as regards myself, it ought to be known 
that, so strong is my feeling as to the defective pro- 
vision for University education in this country, and of 
the hopelessness of looking for any marked improve- 
ment until a raldical change is introduced, two years 
ago, in my annual Report presented to Parliament upon 
the condition of this College I used these much stronger 
words on the subject— “I consider that I should fail 
50 my duty, and be untrue to my convictions, did I not 
state in this Report that, in my opinion, the present 
condition of University education in Ireland is unsatis- 
iacioiy in the extreme.” There is surely nothing very 
surprising in my seconding, in the Senate of the Uni- 
versity, a resolution the substance of which I had al- 
ready formally placeld on record long before, as the ex- 
pression of my individual opinion — an opinion, I may 
®ow add, shared by Professors of this College much 
better, able to judge of the matter than I am. But 
there is certainly something very significant in the cir- 
cumstance that O'Conor Don, from his knowledge of 
®e condition of things in the South of Ireland, and I, 
who may be supposed to know something of the Uni- 
versity affairs of the North, arrived independently at 
the same conclusion. This fact will be taken by most 
People as affording strong prima facie evidence that 

he provision for University education in Ireland de- 
mands the early and earnest attention of Parliament. 

, ’'herein, it may be asked, does the unsatisfactoriness 
.“ a situation consist? Well, this question is a large 
“hi complex one ; but I may mention two aspects of 


it which weigh strongly with myself personally, only °xXL 8> 
two out of many that might be adduced. 

1. In my opinion, the manner in which the Roman 
Catholic University of Ireland and its colleges are at 
present endowed by the State is most objectionable. 

Yet I fear many people know nothing of it. The facts, 
however, ought to be known. They are these : — In the 
City of Dublin stands “ The Catholic University of Ire- 
land,” founded by the Pope, “ for the advancement of 
higher Catholic education.” Its “supreme governing 
body” consists of the Catholic archbishops and bishops of 
Ireland,’’ and this Catholic University, with its con- 
stituent colleges, enjoys annually an income, from funds 
provided by Parliament, as nearly as possible equal to 
that given to Queen’s College, Belfast. I think the 
time has come for making this fact public. Quite true, 
the endowment is given through the channel of the 
Royal University, but. does it make any difference to 
the case that Parliament lias provided a secret conduit- 
pipe for conveying the money, instead of bestowing it 
openly ? I do not object to proper provision being made 
by the State for the education of the Roman Catholic 
youth of Ireland. On the contrary, I hold it to be a 
duty to make this provision. But am I wrong in hold- 
ing that this ought to be done openly, in a properly or- 
ganised and equipped institution, free from exclusive 
ecclesiastical control, open to all comers, which should 
submit annual reports of its proceedings to Parliament? 

I am therefore entirely unable to agree with those who 
insist that the present system, with all its attendant 
evils, which cannot be here described, shall remain 
undisturbed, and shall, under no circumstances, be 
superseded by a better. 

2. Further, I bitterly lament the fact that for the 
larger part of the youth of Ireland, both in North arid 
South, the only University available is one of the 
lowest type, a mere board of examiners, created for a 
special purpose, and never destined to be permanent. 

I speak of the Royal University with all due respect. 

I am a member of its Senate, and can say that it pro- 
bably does its work as well as any body of the kind 
could. But its cardinal principles are vicious, and the 
conditions under which it is obliged to work render it 
impossible for it to be the alma mater which one ex- 
pects a University to be. In many ways its systems 
are doing serious damage to the higher education "of the 
country. 

These being my views, nob only is it not to be wondered 
at that I express them, but I consider that if I failed to 
do so I should fail in my duty. 

I now come to the most extraordinary of all the 
charges levelled at me. It appeal’s that my pet am- 
bition is to convert the College over which I have the 
honour and happiness to preside into a sectarian in- 
stitution— to have it erected, in fact, into a Presby- 
terian University ! Well, all I can say on this point, 
and I scarcely think I need say it, is that nothing could 
bo further from the truth. I have no such wish. On 
the contrary, any movement in such a direction would 
have my most uncompromising opposition. I am too 
much attached to the College, and too proud of the 
broad, large principles on which it has risen to the re- 
nown which it has achieved, to entertain such views for 
a moment. Not only do I not entertain them, but it 
will probably surprise many to be told that there is no 
such proposal before the public at all. Mr. Balfour’s 
letter contains no such proposal. Indeed, I know of no 
single person who entertains such a view. 

So much for the attacks and insinuations of which I 
■have been the victim. The most powerful microscope 
in the College laboratories would fail to discover the 
basis of fact upon which, they rest. A much more im- 
portant question, however, than any supposed action of 
mine is, What is to be done for the removal of the 
grievances under which Ireland undoubtedly labours 
in regard to the provision for University education? 

These grievances there is no use in denying, and no use 
in minimising. How are they to be remedied ? 

Well, one thing is certain— things cannot and ought 
not to be left as they are. A point on which Lord 
Beaconsfield agreed, with Mr. Gladstone, Lord Rosebery 
with Mr. Balfour, Lord Spencer with Lord Cadogan, 

Lord Selboxne with Sir Michael Hicks-Beaeh, and Mr. 

Morley with Mr. Gerald Balfour — a point on which 
every Irish Yiceroy and Chief Secretary as far back as 
one cares to think, have arrived at the same conclusion, 
no matter what were their views when they came to the 
country — cannot be contemptuously pooh-poohed, and 
when, in addition to this significant consensus of opinion 
on the part of statesmen holding all shades of political 
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Documents opinion, we have the declarations of men who are dealing 
XXI. ' practically every day with the higher education of the 
— ’ country that the state of matters is about as unsatis- 
factory as it could be, he who with an optimistic smile 
should airily waive the whole question out of court can- 
not be listened to. 

What, then, is to be done? Well, in my opinion, the 
present method of endowing Roman Catholic University 
education ought not to be allowed to continue. It is to 
me an insoluble mystery why one who would sweep it 
away and replace it by a sounder, broader, and more 
open system should be assailed in all the moods and 
tenses of vituperation, and a mystery equally insoluble 
why anyone can imagine that he is serving the cause of 
truth by insisting that that shall continue to be done in 
the dart, which if done in the light of day, would, in 
his opinion, be a crime of the deepest dye. In my view, 
the time has come when this bad system should be re- 
placed by something more worthy of the British Parlia- 
ment and of the time in which we live. This for the 
South of Ireland. Eor the North— what? 

For the.North of Ireland, what if we should have the 
old Queen’s University, around which so many happy 
memories cluster, add which, during its too brief life, 
rendered such splendid service to the cause of Irish 
education, re-established — re-established with this 
difference, that its seat should be in .Belfast instead of 
Dublin, which must not be allowed to monopolise every- 
thing, and with, of course, other changes which the 
lapse of the twenty-years which have passed since its over- 
throw, and the experience thus gained, would render 
necessary, but with no change in the broad, non-sec- 
tarian, academic basis on which it stood, and on which 
a true University must ever stand? 'Give the North of 
Ireland this, with, of course, an ample endowment, and 
what should we have? We should have an end put, at 
once arid for ever, to the miserable condition of things 
which for the last twenty years has harassed and de- 
pressed all engaged in University work here. We 
should have a University of the lowest type replaced by 
one of the. highest, bearing an honoured name, with a 
splendid history of fifty years behind it, and governed 
by men of our own — 'men whose names at once rise to 
our minds when we think of the project. Belfast, now 
a city .with over 300,000 inhabitants, would get, to its 
enormous advantage, wliat Birmingham, under the lead 
of Mr. Chamberlain, is now trying to obtain — a Uni- 
versity of its own, with this difference, that what Bir- 
mingham is raising £250,000 to procure, Belfast would 
get for nothing. The Presbyterian 'Church, which has 
a special stake in the North of Ireland, would be pro- 
vided with a training place for the members of its com- 
munion founded on the old principles of united educa- 
tion,. for which the General Assembly has always so 
consistently and strenuously contended, and would get 
also, in the natural course of things, a large representa- 
tion on the Governing Body, but a representation on 
academic, not on sectarian, lines. The other Churches 
would get full provision for the education of their 
people on the same principles and with the same safe- 
guards as Queen’s 'College already affords them. Queen's 
College itself would be delivered from the condition of 
chronic impecuniosity which now “ cabins, cribs, con- 
fines it, ” and delivered also from what is worse, the 
position of dependence and uncertainty which it is 
forced to occupy, leaping at) once to a vantage ground 
which it has amply vindicated its right to occupy, while 
other colleges in the North of Ireland would receive 
their due place and recognition of the most substantial 
kinld. Ulster, always first in the thoughts of Ulster- 
men, would receive for its sons and daughters a Univer- 
sity suited to the genius loci , which we might hope 
would not only do for her literary and scientific ad- 
vancement, but for her manufactures, her commerce, 
and her agriculture what the Scottish Universities have 
done for Scotland and the German for Germany, while 
Ireland would have a new and powerful element cast 
into the bitter waters of her national life, from the salu- 
tary arid sweetening influence of which I am sanguine 
enough to hope for effects of the happiest kind. 

Can we get all tliis ? I have not spoken without care- 
fully studying Mr. Balfour’s letter, and I am quite 
clear that we can. If we can, it seems to m e that we should 
be fools indeed to refuse the boon. Mr. Balfour has 
proved himself long ago to he a man whom we can 
thoroughly trust. He as one of the best friends that 
Ireland ever had, and Uteter has especial reason to 
thank him for past services and to confide in him for 
the future. There are some things in his scheme which 
I do not like — e-g., the non-enldowment) of Chairs of 
Philosophy and Modem History. Blemishes Idee these 


could, however, I am convinced be easilv » 

But, ,o far a *. in .Belfast and the iVth „f 
are concerned, I aee in the letter the promij S? 
tency of met good, and for the rest of the 
bright hope of deliverance from evils under 25} 
has been too long left to groan, and a means of uS, 
advancement, which every true-hearted Irishman™”?! 
to hail with joy.— Yours, &c., aa 

Queen’s College, ^ AMlIOS - 

'Belfast, 9th February, 1899. 

P.S.— I have not in this letter discussed the idea „• 
attaching this College to Dublin Universty— first W 
cause, in my opinion, the proposal is impi*. 
ticable, and, second, because if attempted it would sc 
centuate instead of curing some of the evils of the situs- 


APPENDIX IY. 

SECOND LETTER FROM THE PRESIDENT OF 
QUEEN’S COLLEGE, BELFAST. 

To the Editor of The Northern Whig. 

Sia.— More than a week has elapsed since the appeir- 
ance of my letter on this thorny subject in jour 
columns. The river of controversy which it called forth 
and which for a time surged along in full and sngij 
flood, seems to be running dry, only a few tinj mo- 
nels being now heard trickling through the Press, I 
make one exception to this latter description— the mss- 
terly letter of Profesor Dill which you have published 
to-day, a letter which, with all who know the fine 
scholarship arid high academic standing and large ex- 
perience of the writer, must carry great weight. The whole 
discussion has been most instructive in more ways then 
one. As I have been, if not the cause, at least the oc- 
casion, of much of it, I may perhaps he allowed to say 
a few further, and I hope final, words on the matter, ' 

'My object in writing the former letter was not w 
much 'to defend my action in tlia University Senate, that 
being a personal matter of altogether secondary import- 
ance, as to endeavour to impress upon the public mind 
three cardinal considerations on the question, and I 
shall be well satisfied if these are better undertood than 
they were. 

1. First, I wished, as one entitled to speak with some 
little knowledge of the case, to emphasise the de- 
plorably unsatisfactory nature of the present provision 
for University education in Ireland. Tliis object has, I 
I think, been attained. Facts, some of them unpleasant 
to tell, but all necessary to be known, have for the firs 
time been dragged into the light of day, and with most 
thinking men the question now is not should anything 
he done, but why did we not know all this long ago? 
I call tliis a very distinct and important step in advance. 
The remarks of Principal Jones, of the Royal Academ- 
cal Institution, on this point were among the best 
portions of his most able letter. There can be no quee- 
tio that those in authority cannot, and ought not, » 
allow matters to remain as they are much longer. 

2. My second object in writing was to disabuse tae 
public mind of the idea that the question to be decided 
is whether Roman 'Catholic University education is to 
be endowed by the State or not. I have shown that tnis 
is already done, for better or worse, and the puDii 
are now aware that for tihe last twenty yearn, hr 
Becret method devised by Lord Beaconsfield, and 
carried through Parliament by him and his Chancel. 
Lord 'Cairns, there is annually conveyed into the coH 
of the Roman Catholic University in Dublin an endow- 
ment, provided by Parliament, almost equal in s 

to that which is given to Queen’s College, Bel a ■ 
felt it my duty to state tins fact, and I do not w 
at the astonishment with which it was received. . 
North of Ireland was being passionately appealed > 
oppose to the uttermost the establishment of a 
lie University. It is not strange that P?fP 
electrified to find that the thing was long ere 

complished fact, and that in reality what_ to J . 
being asked now to prevent was the proj 1 ® 10 ^, ,j ^ 
guards to secure that the money of the ®t®te 
expended, not on- the teaching of Roman Cat i . . 
logical dogma, but on secular subjects, in a 
tion open to everyone who chose to come to i , - 

also to the light of tday, with an annual report w 
liament. 
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, y . third object in writing my former letter. 
, 3 - Ld to disabuse the public mind of the absurd and 
1 idea that anyone w 

prej 
&h 


na “ pr “ a idea that anyone was proposing to estab- 
• P ^ Presbyterian University on the ruins of Queens 
Belfast Of all the chimeras devised to affright 
^’,1,. imagination that was certainly the most 

It it »» to repeat 

nnsdWantoal a ed ^ ^ re . esta bli s hment of the old 
that mutatis mutandis, with (Belfast as 

QueeDS U ? the power and the means to gather 

ltS i?it all the higher teaching of the North of Ireland. 

not recapitulate the enormous advantages of such 
giSfci, to Ukte, to tie Presbyterian 

«T4£*aSt osrSin ' quarters tie id» is still 

h- ini' Dressed forward that a better solution of the pro- 
Wpm would be the affiliation of this College to Dublin 
r v^tv This I regard as wholly Utopian. I further 
STS* UJ SS ttat the polity of taring 
S Ine mtional University is not the best foltey for 
SLd or for any country. Such a policy, indeed is 
S, in the teeth of all the best modem ideas. For 
if sny country in the world might be erected 
STfiiious to concentrate ah it. ajaHemfo lif, m 
or two centres it would be England, the possessor 
.. ancient and unrivalled seats of learning. But 
LS" this what do we toil Why, that so eon- 
riuced is England that this would he a mistake, that 
University after University has been provided— first 
London, then Victoria, then Wales, and now Birming- 
ham, under the enlightened lead of Mr. Chamberlain, 
is moving for another. Scotland, again, haa for cen- 
turies had her four Universities, and he would be a bold 
man who should set on foot a movement to reduce the 
number. Germany, the most highly educated of the 
Continental nations, is another case in point. Every- 
one who has studied the matter knows that the splen- 
did prosperity which she has attained is largely due 
to the fact that she has Universities scattered all over 
the country, accessible on the easiest terms to everybody. 
Lastly, if we look across the 'Atlantic, we see how 
wise the people of the United States are in this re- 
spect also. The only country that I know of which has 
pursued the policy of centralisation in University ar- 
rangements is France, and the results which have 
followed the adoption of this course there 

are such as ought to deter any other nation 
from following her example. France has her- 
self discovered her mistake, and, by a law 
passed three years ago, has shown her determination to 
retrace her steps. In the face of all this, we are surely 
not to have this pernicious system of educational mono- 
poly foisted upon poor Ireland ! A recent writer has 
truly declared — “It has wrought unmitigated evil in 
every country where it has existed.” 

But it is said by some people, you never could have 
the numbers to constitute a really strong University in 
(Belfast. Now, the argument, in this matter, which 
depends upon the counting of heads, is not one which ap- 
peals to the thoughtful mind. A University may write 
its name large upon the history of the world which 
lias but few students, and, on the other hand, the 
classrooms may be crowded and yet exercise but little 
influence. The University of Madrid has more than 
double the number of students that Oxford possesses. 
Are we therefore to say that it is a greater University 1 
How a German savant would laugh at this idea of es- 
timating academic values by a mere arithmetical pro- 
cess ! Some of the most famous colleges of Oxford and 
Cambridge have only three or four scores of under- 
graduates attending them. Some of the oldest and 
wealthiest Universities of Germany have about the same 
number of students as this College in whioh I write ; 
while St. Andrew’s, the most ancient University in 
Scotland, has only about half our numbers. To any 
one imbued with the true University spirit, the notion 
of calculating the importance of a University by the ap- 
plication of a few elementary rules of arithmetic is in- 
comprehensible. 

But would the proposed University in Belfast be 
rcally weak in point of numbers ? — My friend, Dr. Lee- 
body, declares that it must be, because the Presby- 


terians of Ulster would form its entire constituency. Dooujohtb, 
One answer to this argument is to be found in a return 
which I laid before the last Visitation of this College, 
which showed that of about 5,500 men, whose names 
were on our books as having been educated here, about 
3,000, or a little more than half, were Presbyterians, 
the remainder belonging to other denominations. The 
College is very far, indeed, from being frequented solely 
by Presbyterians. Dr. (Leeboldy writes also as if _ it 
were only for students for the ministry that University 
provision requires to be made here, forgetting alto- 
gether, not only the much larger number who study 
medicine, but the not inconsiderable body who are pre- 
paring for engineering, the (Bar, the scholastic profes- 
sion, the civil service, and other walks of life. He es- 
timates the probable constituency of the proposed 
University here at 500. Well, even so, that would 
ha two and a half times larger than that 
of the most ancient University in Scotland. But 
competent authorities who have looked care- 

fully into the matter, put the probable num- 
ber at double his estimate, and I myself entertain little 
doubt that ere long we should be able to compare 
favourably, even in numbers, with seats of learning 
which had the start of us by many years. 

Only one other argument can I notice here. It has 
been said that a University here must) be provincial. 

Well, that word has a very terrible sound in the ears 
of anyone who hankers after metropolitan airs and 
ways. But may it not he robbed of much of its dread- 
fulness if we consider — ■ 

1. That in the same sense the Universities of Glas- 
gow and Aberdeen, Marburg and Freiburg, might be 
stigmatised as provincial 1 We should not complain much 
if we were provincial in such very good company. 

2. The fear of being provincial is not deterring Bir- 
mingham from seeking to have a University of its own. 

3. It is worth considering whether it would make us 

more provincial to have our students examined in the 
place where they have been taught, instead of taking 
them to Dublin, as now, for a day or two in the year 
for this purpose. . 

4. The high character of the proposed University 
would be maintained by men trained elsewhere being 
brought in, as now, to fill its chairs from time to time, 
and by the system of External Examiners. 

5. After all, every University has the making of its 
own name and reputation. No geographical situation 
can either make or mar it, in the long run. 

Such are my thoughts on this subject. I do not dis- 
guise or minimise the difficulties of the case ; but, 
since the world began, all great reforms have been 
found difficult, and have usually been carried out in the 
face of the fiercest opposition. University reform 
especially University reform in, Ireland, cannot he ex- 

f eeted to prove an exception to the rule. Personally, 
have nothing to gain by the changes which I advocate. 

The result to me would probably be only an, increase of 
labour and responsibility. But, SO' profundly convinced 
am I that we are on wrong lines, so persuaded that the 
present condition of things is inflicting on the whole 
country, and on the North of Ireland in particular, the 
most serious evils, the full extent of which only a future 
generation will realise, that, even at the risk of mis- 
understanding and some degree of obloquy, I feel bound 
to speak out my mind on the question. I have been 
gratified by receiving numerous assurances from Belfast- 
men and others that they entirely agree with my views, 
and that there is a large body of opinion throughout the 
country in favour of them. It appears to me that in 
the changes which axe inevitably coming, spite of what 
any of us may say or do, there is a golden opportunity, 
without any change of principle, for 'Belfast, for Ulster, 
for the Presbyterian Church, for the whole country — an 
opportunity such as usually comes but once.— Yours, 

&c. 

T. HAMILTON. 

Queen’s College, 

Belfast, 22nd February, 1899. 
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XXII. 

Documents put in by Sir Christopher Nixon, M.D. 

( 1 ) 

Letter from Edmund Dease, Esq., D.L., Member of the Senate of the Royal University of T 

published in the Spectator of December 31st, 1898. y re aBl i 

(See the evidence of Sir Christopher Nixon, q. 3244, p. 196.J 

would not be an endowment in any sense were it 
that the majority of the Fellows are Jesuitic FatW 
who keep no income individually for themselves 1 ^ 
pass on aU they receive to the general expensed Z 
College, and who by their unselfish zeal have euUM 
tlie graduates front Dmvemty College to tafe the fiS 
place on the occasion of the annual aamin.SS 
conferring of degrees last October. The state.2 
tional equality "'which has yet to" 'be secured. Con- rre^considere^a^^dwelT ‘ when 1 ttl «e facts 

sidering that the foundation upon which the Unionist Britain they will toiide^ of , Grcat 


[To the Editor of the Spectator.] 

Sir, — It is just a year since a remarkable “ declaim 
tion ” on tlie part of Irish Roman Catholics was pub- 
lished, in which a claim was set forth, for the second 
time in the last quarter of a century, for that “ educa- 


Britain they will wonder why it is that adequate! 
CGuragement and endowment is not granted to tw 
who accomplish so much. Lord Beaconsfield foretl 
this, and the time has come when his opinion and 
remarkable saying should be known.— I am, Sir, £- c . 3 

Edmund Dease. 

Rath House, Queen’s County, 

December 18th. 
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We now give the results of the combined summer 
and autumn examinations in so far as represented by 
the Honours, Exhibitions, and other prizes: — 


Government, and party, rests, is “ that of doing all, 
and more than all, that a Home-rule Parliament in 
Dublin could do for Ireland,” there is a belief that we 
are at length within measurable distance of a final 
settlement of this vital problem. The declaration to 
which I have referred was signed by a vastly increased 
number of lay representatives of the classes to whom 
the question of University Education in Ireland is of 
such importance, and was presented to Parliament. 

The Royal University of Ireland has done good service, 
but it was never intended to be a lasting settlement of 
this question. I venture to place before your readers 
a remarkable and characteristic anecdote told to me 
by my late relative and friend, Mr. Charles Langdale. 

He had taken an active part in the movement for 
granting a Catholic University to Ireland whilst he 
lived for some twenty years in this country. This agi- 
tation began in the year 1852, and has ever since been 
continuing. Mr. Langdale told me that during the 
Premiership of Lord Beaconsfield, he asked the Prime 
Minister to grant him an interview on some matters 
connected with the voluntary schools in England. Lord 
Beaconsfield replied to Mr. Langdale by fixing a day 
and hour when he would gladly receive him in Down- 
ing-street. Mr. Langdale gave me the following inte- 
resting account of his interview, of which I took a note 
at the time. Lord Beaconsfield received him most 
kindly, and when the subject of the voluntary schools 
in England had been discussed, as Mr. Langdale was 
rising to take his leave, he said to Lord Beaconsfield 
that he took great interest in the question of University 
Education in Ireland, and he feared the Bill then before 
Parliament, for erecting tlie Royal University on the 
ruins of the Queen’s University, would never be found 
to be a final or satisfactory settlement of the question. 

Lord Beaconsfield’s reply was characteristic and re- 
markable, and its publication at this time would, as it 
seems to me, be useful. He said: — “Well, Mr. Lang- 
dale, I know as well as you do what would be the just 
and proper settlement of this question — and whatj in 
justice, the Roman Catholics in Ireland are entitled to 
— but I am aware, which, probably, you are not, all 
that can be done in the present temper of Parlia- 
ment and the country, and I can assure you that this 
extension of the principle upon which the University 
of London rests is as much as can be carried at present, 
we cannot now induce Parliament to grant a suitable 
and_ direct endowment, but we are proposing to grant 
an indirect endowment through the means of Fellow- 
ships to a Roman Catholic College. This is done in 
such a way that it will not he understood ; and when 
in due time the people of Great Britain find that they 
are virtually accepting the principle of an endowment 
which is quite inadequate, their sense of justice will 
cause them to admit that the Irish Roman Catholics 
are entitled to a properly endowed University College 
as regards income, buildings, and appliances.” He 
then added these remarkable words : “ In fact, Mr. 

Langdale, what we are doing is to place the ball at 
the feet of the Irish Roman Catholics, and if they do 

not kick it the fault will be theirs and not ours.” The first prizes of the" University — the Fellowships and 

vi? i> x man Catholics seem to me to have “ kicked this Studentships — University College, Dublin, and Queens 

ball to some purpose. On the occasion of the annual College, Belfast, hold equal rank. As regards the other 

conferring of degrees by tlie Royal University last distinctions, University College is beyond all its com- 

Uctober, the distinguished Chancellor. Lord Dufferin, petitors. The complete list of the University Honours 

presented the prizes, when it was found that University shows that University College has succeeded in winning 

College, under the Jesuit Fathers, in Dublin, took the five out of the seven First Class Exhibitions awarded 

tost Place. This is the College spoken of by Lord at the B. A. examinations, that it holds first and sejxmd 

-Eeaconsnelcl as receiving an indirect and inadequate places in Mathematical Science, first and second pi* 1 ® 

endowment through the means of Fellowships.” It in Ancient Classics, first place in History and Political 

must be borne in mmd that even these Fellowships Economy, and first place in Modern Literature. 


University College, Dublin, 

35 

37 

3 

1 

1 

„ 

Queen's College, Belfast, ... 

25 

37 

1 

I 

1 

65 

Alexandra College. 

13 

25 

- 

- 


38 

St. Mary's College, Dublin, 

13 

7 

1 

- 


21 

Loreto College, Dublin, ... 

0 

10 

- 

- 


16 

Queen's College, Galway, 

4 

9 

- 

1 

- 

It 

Blaekrock College, 

2 

7 

- 


- 

9' 

Magee College, 

3 

4 

- 

- 

- 

7 

Olonliffe College, ... 

- 

i 

- 


- 

1 

Viotoria College, Belfast, 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

l 

Campbell College, Belfast, 

- 

8 

■- 

- 


3 

Queen's College, Cork, ... 

- 

2 

1 

- 

- 

S 

Rockwell College, 

- 

2 

1 

-■ 


3 

St. Column's College, Newry, 

1 

1 




1 


_ It will he seen by these figures that, as regards the 
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( 2 .) 

List of Distinctions gained in the Royal University of Ireland, by Hugh Ryan, Esq., ala, D.sc., 
Professor of Chemistry in the Catholic University School of Medicine. 


Documents, 

XXII. 


(See the evidence of Sir Christopher Nixon, q. 3394.) 


3/0 ^ond°ciass 89 Honoiirs in Latin and in French. 

Vint Arts, 1893. , . _ . 

First Class Honours m German and m Experi- 
mental Physics, and a First Class Exhibition. 

Second University, 1894. . 

Second Class Honours m Mathematical fnysics 
and in Experimental Physics. 

Vint Medical, Autumn, 1894. 

First Class Honours m CliemistTy and Experi- 
mental Physics, and Second Class Honours in Zoo- 
logy, and a Second Class Exhibition. 

B.A. Degree, 1895. . , _ 

First Class Honours in Chemistry and Experi- 
mental Physics, and a First Class Exhibition. 


M.A. Degree, 1897. 

Awarded a Gold Medal for highly distinguished 
answering. First Class Honours in Experimental 
Physics and Chemistry. 

Junior Fellowship, 1897. 

Chemistry with Experimental Physics, awarded 
special prize of £50. 


1898. 

Studentship in Experimental Science. 

D.Sc., 1899. 

October 18th, 1899 — Appointed Fellow for a period 
of six months. 

April 18th, 1900— Reappointed for a period of five 
years. 


XXIII. 

Statements of the Roman Catholic Hierarchy on the subject of University 
Education, referred to in the Minutes of Evidence. 


Documents 

XXIII. 


(i.) 

Resolutions of the Roman Catholic Hierarchy, October, 1871. 
(See the evidence of Most Rev. Dr. Clancy, q. 2096, p. 127.) 


The following resolutions were unanimously adopted 
by the Archbishops and Bishops of Ireland, at a meet- 
ing held in the Presbytery, Marlborough-street, on 
Tuesday, the 17th October, 1871, and the following 
days: — 

“I. — -"We hereby declare our unalterable conviction 
that Catholic education is indispensably necessary for 
the preservation of the faith and morals of our Catholic 
people. 

“II. — In union with the Holy See, and the bishops 
of the Catholic world, we again renew our often- 
repeated condemnation of mixed education as intrinsi- 
cally and grievously dangerous to faith and morals, 
and tending to perpetuate dissensions, insubordination, 
and disaffection in this country. 

“HI. — Recent events known to all, and especially 
the acts of secret societies and of revolutionary organi- 
sations, have strengthened our convictions and fur- 
nished conclusive evidence that Godless education is 
subversive not only of religion and morality, but also 
of domestic peace, of the rights of property, and of all 
social order. 

“ IV. — As religions equality, which, according to the 
constitution of this country, is our inalienable right, 
is incomplete without educational freedom and equality, 
we demand, as a right, that in all the approaching 

E ation on the subject of education, the principle of 
ttional equality shall be acted on. 

“V. — We repudiate the pretensions of those who, 
holding different religious principles from ours, seek 
to violate the civil rights of our Catholic people by 
forcing upon us a system of education repugnant to 
our religious convictions, and destructive alike of our 
temporal and eternal interests. 

_ “ VI. — In the present efforts to force Godless educa- 
tion on this country we recognise another phase of 
persecution for conscience sake. Hence, following. the 
example of onr fathers, who sacrificed all earthly inte- 
rests, and life itself* rather than imperil their faith, 
we shall never cease to oppose to the utmost of our 
Power the Model Schools, the Queen’s Colleges, Trinity 
College, and all similar institutions dangerous to the 
faith and morals of Catholics. 

“VII.— We call on our members of Parliament, as 
representatives of the feelings and interests of their 


constituents, to sustain the principles embodied in 
these resolutions in Parliament and elsewhere, and to 
oppose any political party that will attempt to force 
upon this country any Godless scheme of education, or 
refuse to redress our admitted educational grievances. 

“VIII. — In future elections of Members of Parlia- 
ment and other representatives, we pledge ourselves to 
oppose the return of any candidate who will not uphold 
the principle of denominational education for our 
Catholic people. 

“ IX. — Knowing the zealous attachment of our people 
to the Catholic faith, we invite them to hold meetings 
and sign petitions in their respective parishes, under 
the guidance of their clergy, making known their deter- 
mination to accept no system of education except in 
conformity with the principles here announced. 

“X. We request his Eminence, Cardinal Cullen, 

Archbishop of Dublin, to take immediate steps towards 
the establishment of a Central Training School for the 
training of Catholic teachers, and wc pledge ourselves 
to assist his Eminence by our subscriptions and by our 
best influence in our respective dioceses. 

“XI. Contemplating with deep concern the melan- 

choly wreck in other countries of all order, moral and 
social, mainly caused by the wide diffusion of a litera- 
ture immoral and hostile to religion and society, we r 
the divinely constituted guardians of the spiritual inte- 
rests of our people, solicitous, moreover, for their 
temporal welfare, and following the example of the- 
Father of the Faithful, emphatically warn our flocks 
to abstain from the perusal of all. publications, in 
whatever form, in which the maxims of our Aoly 
religion and its ministers are misrepresented and as- 
sailed, and principles inculcated subversive of social 
order and Christian morality. 

"XII.— These resolutions will he read on the first 
1 convenient Sunday at one of the pnblic Masses in each 
of the churches and chapels of this kingdom.’ ” 

Dublin, 20th October, 1871. 

Signed, 

Paul Cardinal Cullen, Archbishop of Dublin. 

George Conroy, Bishop of Ardagh, ) Secretaries. 

James M Devitt, Bishop of Raphoe,) 

3 F 
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Resolutions of the Roman Catholic Hierarchy, October 1885. 
(See the evidence of Most Rev. Dr. Clancy, q. 2096, p. 127.) 


At the meeting of the Irish Hierarchy, held in Holy 
Gross Diocesan College, Olonliffe, on, October 7th, 1885, 
the Archbishop of Dublin presiding, the following series 
of resolutions were adopted by their Lordships 

1. That the Catholic people of Ireland are entitled to 
share in due proportion in the public endowments for 
University Education, without being obliged to make 
any sacrifice of their religious principles. 

2. That at present these endowments are almost 
entirely applied to the maintenance of a system of 
education which has been repeatedly condemned by 
the Catholic Bishops of Ireland, and by the Supreme 
Head of the Catholic Church. 

3. That the continued exclusion of the Catholics of 
this country from their due share in the aforesaid 
endowments is not only a serious obstacle to the pro- 
gress of education, but it is a great and irritating 
grievance, calculated to keep alive a spirit of disaffection 
and discontent. 

4. That we renew our condemnation of the Queen’s 
Colleges and of Trinity College, Dublin, and warn 
Catholic parents of the grave dangers to which they 
expose their children by sending them to institutions 
conducted on a system repeatedly condemned by the 
Holy See as intrinsically dangerous to faith ancl morals. 

5. That the small proportion of students in Arts of 
the Royal University who attend the lectures of the 
Queen’s 'Colleges affords a clear proof that these 
Colleges, on which the endowments of the State have 
been so lavishly expended, have failed to bring home 
the advantages of collegiate education to the great body 
of the academic youth of Ireland. 

6. That we claim our due share also in the public 
endowments for Intermediate Education on such con- 
ditions as are consistent with Catholic principles. 

7. That with respect to the Educational Endowments 

S Ireland) Act, recently passed, we feel called upon to 
eolare that the changes hurriedly made in the Bill, in 
Committee of the House of Commons, have grievously 
disappointed the hopes that were raised when the Bill 
was introduced by tire late Government, and will in- 
juriously affect) the interests of the Catholic body. 

8. That we feel bound to protest in the strongest 
manner against the constitution of the Commission 
appointed under this Act, in which Catholics are again 
placed in a minority, notwithstanding, that their claims 
to a due representation on all educational boafids was, 
immediately before the passing of the Act, pressed on 
the attention of the Government in a resolution of the 
Bishops. 

9. That this unequal treatment of the Catholic body 
• is the more striking and the more obviously indefensible, 
inasmuch as the boys qf the Catholic schools have 
carried off more than 60 per cent, of the Prizes, Ex- 
hibitions, and Medals awarded by the Intermediate 
Education Board during the last four years. 

10. That we call on the Government to reconsider 
the constitution of this Endowments Commission, so as 


to give to Catholics their due proportion of recrewnt. 
tion thereon, and we declare our opinion that 'f 
action be taken to give effect to our claim, the OafL? 9 
Commissioners should at once resign. wl0!c 

11. That, without referring to other defects in «, 

so-called National System of Education, we t>roW 
against the manifest inequality with which the denomi 
national traimng colleges are treated, as compared with 
the official training college under the monacement 
the National Board. w 

12. That we hereby adopt and renew the followinr 
resolution, passed by the Episcopal Education Com- 
mittee in July last: “That on Commissions or other 
public bodies appointed for educational purposes we 
claim, as a matter of justice, that the Catholic bodr 
should have a representation proportionate to their 
numbers ; and that the Catholic representatives should 
he persons enjoying the confidence of the Catholic 
body. 

13. That we rely on the Irish Parliamentary Partr 
to assert, by every constitutional me-ans in their power 
the rights of Irish Catholics in matters of education! 
to press forward their claims to a due share in all public 
endowments for educational purposes; and to oppose 
all Parliamentary grants by which the present unequal 
and unjust distribution of those endowments is main- 
tained. 

14. That we regret and condemn the acts of violence 
and intimidation which have recently occurred in some 
parts of the country. 

Though alive to the provocation given to the tenant- 
farmers of Ireland by the landlords who, in these times 
of agricultural and commercial depression, refuse reason- 
able abatements, we warn our flocks against those illegal 
and immoral excesses which, if continued, could not 
fail to bring down the anger of God on those who are 
guilty of them, and disgrace in the eyes of the civilized 
world those districts of the country in which such 
outrages occur, and, in some measure, our country at 

We have read with much satisfaction the condemna- 
tion, publicly and repeatedly pronounced, by the leaders 
of the Irish Parliamentary Party, and other notable 
Irishmen, against these outrages, and we have no doubt 
that their view of tihe political consequences of such 
acts will be universally accepted by the people. 


William J. Walsh, V 

Archbishop of Dublin, J 

►I< Barth. Woodlock, ) 

Bishop of Ardagh and 
Clonmacnoise, 1 

d* Michael Locde, 

Bishop of Raphoe, J 


Chairman. 


(8.) 


Resolutions of the Roman Catholic Hierarchy, July, 1889. 

(See the evidence of Rev. Dr. Bernard, qq. 2694, 2701-4.) 

of Lord Powis’s Commission in 1870, and in several 
subsequent Official Reports, notably in a recent Report 
of the Educational Endowments (Ireland) Commission, 
as urgently calling for redress : — 


At the annual general meeting of the Archbishops 
and Bishops of Ireland, held at St. Patrick’s College, 
Maynooth, on Thursday, the 25th of June, 1889, the 
following resolutions of the Episcopal Standing Com- 
mittee on the subject of Education, Primary, Interme- 
diate, and University, were adopted by their Lord- 
ships : — 

At a meeting of the Standing Committee of the Catho- 
lic Bishops of Ireland, hc j ld at the Archbishop’s House, 
Dublin, on the 21st March, it was resolved that, in 
pursuance of the instructions given by the last general 
meeting of the Bishops, the following statement on the 
Education Question should bo submitted to Parliament, 
through the leaders of Her Majesty’s Government, and 
of the Opposition in both Houses, and the leader of the 
Irish Party in the House of Commons.: — 

L On the subject of primary education, the Com- 
mittee beg leave to call' attention especially to the fol- 
lowing grievances, which the Bishops have repeatedly 
complained of, individually, and at their meetings, 
and which have been specially set forth in the Report 


(o.) Restrictions on religious teaching and prac- 
tices, and on the use of religious emblems, are en- 
forced in schools which are, and have been, sttiw 
denominational or unmixed as to the religion 
the pupils. Catholics claim as a strict right, - 
separable from religious freedom, that 
managers of such schools should be free ^ 
them on denominational principles ; and tnat 
Conscience Clauses and restrictions of the hi 
System should apply only to schools frequents j 
children of different religious denominations. 

(b.) The existing Model eohoota, 
strongly condemned by Royal Commissions, a - 
maintained at a heavy expense to 
mainly for the benefit of middle-class Protestau 
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(c ) The newly-established Training Colleges are 
placed under heavy pecuniary burdens and disad- 
vantages, from which the State Training College is 
entirely exempt. Catholics claim, as an essential 
condition of the new Training System, that the 
Denominational Colleges shall enjoy the same ad- 
vantages in every respect as the Mixed College. A 
recommendation to this effect was made by the 
Royal Commission of 1870. 


Underlying the above, and other grievances, and 
mainlv chargeable with them, is the unfair constitution 
of the' Board of National Education. This body, by 
which the grants to primary education are distributed 
and the whole primary system is administered, is not 
fairly representative of the Catholic population of Ire- 
land and offers no adequate protection for the largo 
Catholic interests involved in the National system of 
education. We demand, as an essential condition of the 
reform of the system of national education, that the 
Board be reconstituted on a new and equitable basis. 

II.— As to the system of Intermediate Education, the 
following amendments have been frequently asked for 
hv the patrons and managers of Catholic Intermediate 
Schools, and the same have been recommended by the 
Educational Endowments Commission: — 


(a.) That the amount of the funds allotted by 
the State for the carrying out of the system, which 
is admitted on all sides to be entirely inadequate, 
should be largely increased. 

(b.) That, as the competition created by the sys- 
tem involves a large increase of school expenses, 
the results’ fees obtainable by schools should be 
increased. 


III. — As regards University Education, the Com- documents, 
mittee renew the oft-repeated protest of the Catholic XXIII. 

Bishops, clergy, and people of Ireland against the un- 

fair and oppressive system of higher education estab- 
lished and maintained in Ireland by State endowments 
in the interest of non-Catholics, and to the grave social 
detriment of Catholics. 

Catholics demand equality in University, as well as 
in Intermediate and Primary, Education with their 
non-Catholic fellow-subjects, so far as those systems are 
sustained and endowed by the State. They demand 
that their educational grievances, which have extended 
over 300 years, and which have been a constant, ever- 
growing source of bitter discontent, be at length re- 
dressed, and they appeal to all sections of Parliament, 
without distinction of political parties, to legislate 
promptly, and in a just and generous spirit in this all- 
important matter. 

The Committee abstain from formulating the Uni- 
versity system which would best satisfy their demands 
and wishes ; they will merely observe that these would 
be satisfied substantially — (a), by the establishment, in 
an exclusively Catholic, or in a common University, of 
one or more colleges conducted on purely Catholic prin- 
ciples, and, at the same time, fully participating in all 
the privileges and emoluments enjoyed by other colleges, 
of whatsoever denomination or character ; (b), by ad- 
mitting the students of such Catholic Colleges, equally 
with the students of non-Catholic Colleges, to Univer- 
sity honours, prizes, and other advantages ; and (c), by 
securing to Catholics in the Senate or other supreme 
University Council, an adequate number of representa- 
tives enjoying the confidence of the Catholic body. 


There is, moreover, a very general demand that as in 
the Royal University, so in the Intermediate Examina- 
tions, girls, in so far as it is considered desirable for 
them to take part in the competition with boys, should 
compete for the same prizes and under the same pro- 
grammes. 

It is also keenly felt as unfair to Catholics that non- 
Catholic members form the majority of the Board of 
Intermediate Education. 


Michael Logue, Archbishop of 
Armagh, Primate of all Ire- 
Ireland. 


Chairman. 


Francis J. M'Cormack, Bishop v 

of Galways l Secretaries. 

Bartholomew Woodlock, Bishop f 
of Ardagh and Clonmacnoise.J 


(4.) 

Statement of the Roman Catholic Hierarchy, October, 1896. 
(See the evidence of Most Rev. Dr. Clancy, q. 2096, p. 127.) 


The annual general meeting of the Archbishops and 
Bishops of Ireland was held in St. Patrick’s College, 
Maynootli, on Tuesday and Wednesday, the 13th and 
14th October, 1896. The following prelates were pre- 
sent: — 

His Eminence Cardinal Logue, Archbishop of Ar- 
magh, Primate of All Ireland (Chairman). 

His Grace the Most Rev. Dr. Walsh, Archbishop of 
Dublin, Primate of Ireland. 

His Grace the Most Rev. Dr. M'Evilly, Archbishop 
of Tuam. 

Most Rev. Dr. Nulty, Bishop of Meath. 

Most Rev. Dr. M‘Cormack, Bishop of Galway and 
Kilmacduagh. 

Most Rev. Dr. O’CaHaghan, Bishop of Cork. 

Most Rev. Dr. Healy, Bishop of Clonfert. 

Most Rev. Dr. Browne, Bishop of Ferns. 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Dwyer, Bishop of Limerick. 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Donnell, Bishop of Raphoe, 

Most Rev. Dr. Lyster, Bishop of Achonry. 

Most Rev. Dr. Magennis, Bishop of Kilmore. 

Most Rev. Dr. M'Givern, Bishop of Dromore. 

Most Rev. Dr. Coffey, Bishop of Kerry. _ 

Most Rev. Dr. M'Redniond, Bishop of Killaloe. 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Doherty, Bishop of Derry. 

Most Rev. Dr. Sheehan, Bishop of Waterford and 
Lismore. 

Most Rev. Dr. Conmy, Bishop of Killala. 

Most Rev. Dr. Browne, Bishop of Cloyne. 

Most Rev. Dr. Owens, Bishop of Clogher. 

Most Rev. Dr. Clancy, Bishop of Elphin. 

Most Rev. Dr. Henry, Bishop of Down and Connor. 
Most Rev. Dr. Foley, Coadjutor Bishop of Kildare 
and Leighlin. 

Most Rev. Dr. Donnelly, Bishop of Canea. 


The following statements were unanimously adopted 
and directed to be published : — 

I. — The University Question. 

We, the Archbishops and Bishops of Ireland, regret 
that it is still our duty to renew the protests which 
we have been making for many years against the in- 
justice with which Irish Catholics are treated in the 
matter of education. For us it would be much more 
grateful to our feelings, and more in keeping with our 
office, to promote, if we might, a spirit of contentment 
on the part of our people with the institutions under 
which they have to live. But while a grievous wrong 
is being perpetrated against the material as well as the 
spiritual interests of our people, we should be false to 
our duty if we did not work for its redress. 

On previous occasions we have dealt with the various 
branches of that wrong as it affects education in its 
different grades — Primary, Intermediate, and Univer- 
sity — and we have to observe with pain and disappoint- 
ment how unavailing have been our efforts. We now- 
desire to dwell in particular on the question of higher, 
or University, education, and we do so as there is some- 
reason to hope from the state of public business that 
at length the Government may be induced to deal with 
it. 

"We assume, as admitted on all hands, that in this 
matter the Catholics of Ireland have a grievance. This 
has been recognised by statesmen of all political parties, 
in the Houses of Parliament and in the country ; but 
by no one has it been stated with greater force, nor 
the intellectual and material impoverishment resulting 
from it set forth with greater clearness than by the 
present First Lord of the Treasury, now seven years 
ago, in his remarkable speech at Partick. 

3 F 2 
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Documents, No later, too, than the closing days of the last ses- 
XXIII. sion of Parliament, the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
— made the memorable admission in reference to this 
same question, that through the want of University 
Education amongst the Catholics of Ireland he found 
it necessary from time to time to pass them over, and 
to give to Protestants public appointments which other- 
wise he would have thought it right to give to Catholics. 
We must say that, much as we feel humiliated by the 
statement, we are not quite surprised at it. To be 
crushed by law into a position of inferiority, and then 
made to suffer in consequence, has for a long time been 
the lot of Irish Catholics. 

There are in Ireland at this moment but two Univer- 
sity institutions deserving of the name — Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, and the Queen’s College, Belfast. We do 
not regard the work of University Education which is 
being done by the other Queen’s Colleges as worthy of 
consideration ; and we must recognise that our Catholic 
colleges, however brilliant their successes at various 
examinations, are limited by the conditions under 
which they exist to very small fields of labour But, 
unquestionably, Trinity College does educational work 
of great extent and of a high order ; and in a less, but 
still considerable degree, the same may be asserted of 
the Queen’s College, Belfast. 

In these two institutions there are 1,500 students, 
and, out of that total, less than 100 are Catholics and 
the remainder are Protestants of the Disestablished 
Church or Presbyterians. In this condition of things 
it is hardly a matter of surprise that educated 
Catholics are not numerous in Ireland. 

We who are concerned for the spiritual and also for 
the material interests of our people, know from bitter 
experience the loss which they sustain in having the 
doors of higher knowledge shut in their faces. And 
those who take any interest in the temporal welfare and 
progress of the country have brought home to them at 
every turn the impossibility of raising a nation in 
which three-fourths of the population are cut off from 
the direct and indirect advantage of the full training 
of their best intellects. 

In recent years, since the institution of the Inter- 
mediate Examinations, this incompleteness of our edu- 
cational system is more obvious and more irritating. 
Intermediate schools have been multiplied. Year by 
year the number of their students is increasing. This 
year as many as 8,700 students, the great majority of 
whom are Catholics, presented themselves for examina- 
tion, and in all probability this number will grow still 
larger. But if any reasonable man asks himself what 
the goal of all these Intermediate studies is to be for 
so many thousands of Catholic students, he will not 
find it quite easy to get an answer. We know well that 
under no circumstances would all, or even the majority, 
go beyond an Intermediate Education, but we know 
also that a University career is the reasonable and only 
.legitimate completion for studies such as theirs. 

A distinguished Irishman, the Conservative states- 
Tuan, Lord Cairns, expressed this view in a happy 
metaphor when he spoke of the National system of 
Primary Education as the foundation, the Intermediate 
as the walls, and the University as the roof, of the 
entire structure. Eor Protestants and Presbyterians, 
the edifice is complete, and available without the sacri- 
fice of any religious principles. They have their uni- 
versities, richly endowed and splendidly equipped, 
where the cream of their youth have opened to them 
every career in which higher culture avails. As far 
as we, Irish Catholics, are concerned there is no roof 
over us, and our educational system is incomplete, and, 
'vby that incompleteness, pernicious. 

It must now be plain to everyone that Irish Catholics, 
-as a body, will not accept a University Education which 
is either Protestant or godless. Catholic parents will 
not send their sons to Trinity College nor to the Queen’s 
Colleges ; and, consequently, the only alternatives prac- 
tically remaining are either to keep the Catholics of 
Ireland in ignorance, and let them fall behind every 
other country in the world, or give them opportunities 
of University Education which their consciences can 
accept. 

It is out of the question for us to hope to supply our 
needs by any private efforts or sacrifices. Por many 
years we struggled to maintain the Catholic University 
of Ireland, and the amount of money which was volun- 
tarily subscribed to it was enormous in relation to our 
resources. But, aggravated as it was by the absence 
of all legal recognition for our University, the unequal 


effort was found to be oppressive. This is a vp™ 
country, and the Catholics are the poorest of its? P °? r 
Even the generous provision which our forefat 
made for religion, and which would have enabled .^ 
provide for education also, was long ago tluT ? to 
us ; and we have been forced, out of our uowrtfT 
provide all the means for the maintenance !/’ J? 
Church, and of its multifarious institutions™ t? 
have not, then, the means to endow a University 4 
ourselves ; and even if we were richer, it would 

rwX7S“™ “ w “" “ “ d £ 

In these days, too, education is growing in costlinw 
to such an extent that even in England and in tW 
great centres of manufacture and commerce where tho 
princely munificence of private citizens has foamy 
magnificent colleges, we read of the appeals of the ca? 
leges of the Victoria University at Manchester and 
Leeds, and Liverpool, for increased grants to 
enable them to carry on their work? Snrelv 
if the maintenance of University Colleges is considered 
to be too much for the resources of perhaps the weal 
tluest communities in the world, it must be evident that 
in a poor country such as Ireland it is unreasonable 
and unjust to throw such a burden upon Catholics and 
upon them alone. 

What, then, do we claim 1 Simply to be put on an 
equality with our Protestant fellow-countrymen. We 
take Trinity College, Dublin, with its endowments, and 
its privileges, and seeing what is done by public funds 
and legal enactments for half a million of Protestants 
of the Disestablished Church of Ireland, we claim that 
at least as much should be done for the three mining 
and a half of Catholics. 

We do not seek to impair the efficiency of any institu- 
tion. We do not want to take one shilling from the 
endowments of any other body. We look — apart from 
the consideration of our own inequality— with much 
admiration and sympathy upon the work which 
Trinity College and the Belfast Queen’s College are 
doing. But we ask, as a matter of simple justice, that 
the Catholics of Ireland should be put on a footing of 
perfect equality with them. 

How that equality is to be reached, it is not for us 
now to define. We have stated on many occasions that 
we are not irrevocably committed to any one principle 
of settlement ; and whether that settlement is carried 
out through a distinct Catholic University or through 
a college, we shall be prepared to consider any pro- 
posal with an open mind, and with a sincere desire to 
remove, rather than to aggravate, difficulties. 

In putting forward this claim we consider it not un- 
reasonable on our part to take into account the declara- 
tions of the present Government on the subject of edu- 
cation. If there is one principle more than another to 
which they stand committed, it is that of denomina- 
tionalism in education. As far as abstract principles 
are involved we might accept without qualification 
the statements made by the Prime Minister in recent 
speeches. And we cannot think that, when it comes 
to an application of those principles, he will seek to 
limit it to countries which are mainly Protestant, 
such as England and Scotland. 

If, then, our demand is in harmony with the prin- 
ciples which the Government professes, and if at the 
same time its concession is necessary in order to give 
the people of Ireland the educational advantages which 
are essential conditions of progress in a modem state, 
we can hardly believe that it will be either refused or 
postponed. 

It is now twenty-three years since this was made a 
Cabinet question, and yet, in spite of the protests and 
the agitation of the Catholics of Ireland, in Parliament 
and out of it in the meantime, we are practically m 
the same position as we were then. 

In England such a miscarriage of legislation on a 
matter of so much importance would be impossible. 
There Parliament responds to public opinion, 
English people are able, through their Parliamentary 
representatives, to make and unmake Governments, an 
their maturely-formed wishes must be granted. ljE ; 
fortunately it is not so in Ireland. Our wishes ar 
our demands count for very little. We get wha 
the Cabinet which lias been formed by hn£! 
public opinion thinks good for us ; but we are 
to feel bitterly the uselessness of constitutional g 
tion on our part. Violence and excess obtain . 
recognition, and lead to the redress of grievances i, 
the constitutionally expressed desire of the IrisnpeuK 
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h Parliamentary elections and the action of their 
tubers of Parliament count, unfortunately, for very 

ijuie wonder, then, that the minds of our people 
1 alienated from the Government, and every day 
:r ‘L&lence in constitutional methods. This is a 
o{ things which we regard as deplorable, but still 
-site natural. 

'• p er forty years we have been agitating this 
* .. .. ce 0 f University Education. At any time dur- 
U these years an overwhelming majority of our 
-untrymen were in favour of our claims. In every 
known to the constitution we have urged them. 
..'this moment, at least two-thirds of the Irish mem- 
j so f parliament are with us, and speak and vote for 
-s’- and yet, while we see one generation after another 
‘ ar young countrymen pass from the schools into 
' : Te jif e w ith the mark of educational inferiority 
mion them, and our country, poor as she is in many 
rxpfcts, denied the opportunity of cultivating the 
stflth which God has given her, we are powerless to 


do more than complain and wait in the hope that some 
enlightened British statesman may do something for us. 

Perhaps reflection on the history of this one question 
may make clear to Englishmen why Irishmen desire 
the management of their own affairs, and stand aloof 
from the actual Government of the country in a spirit 
of distrust and alienation. 

Yet, although our task is a weary one, we would ask 
our countrymen still to urge their claim for freedom 
of education, which, in reality, is freedom of religion ; 
and we would impress upon our Parliamentary repre- 
sentatives the importance of pressing this question at 
all times on the attention of Parliament. 

►I* Michael Cardinal Logue, Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, Primate of 
all Ireland, Chairman. 

►p F. J. MacCormack, Bishop of 1 Secretaries 
Galway and Kilmacduagh, J- f 0 the 

►J* John Healy, Bishop of Clonfert, J Meeting. 
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Statement of the Roman Catholic Hierarchy, June, 1897. 

Put in by the Most Rev. Dit. Healy, d.d., Lord Bishop of Clonfert. 

[Reprinted from The Irish Ecclesiastical Record for July, 1897.] 

(See the evidence of Rev. Dr. Bernard, qq. 2701-4; also Chairman’s Statement, p. 230,) 


Lcpobtakt Statement oe the Irish Hierarchy on 
the University Question. 

Ai s General Meeting of the Archbishops and Bishops 
>:i Ireland, held in St Patrick’s College, Maynooth, on 
tie 23rd uli, all the Irish Prelates being present, with 
its exception of the Most Rev. Dr. Nulty, Bishop of 
Heath, who was unavoidably absent, the following 
ratement on the Irish University question was unani- 
Riady adopted : — 

Since our last meeting we have observed with great 
syrifaction the progress which the question of Catholic 
inirersity Education has made. 

The striking Declaration in which the Catholic laity 
d Ireland, renewing a similar Declaration made in the 
rest 1870, put forth their claim to educational equality 
»ith their Protestant fellow-countrymen, has had a de- 
cHid effect upon public opinion, and has put beyond 
'i-sstion .the fact that the Catholic laity are absolutely 
p one with the Bishops on this question, and feel as 
leady.as we .do the disabilities to which, on account 
their religious principles, Irish Catholics are still 
wiged to submit- 

i' i ti°i ^ e . firsc indications of the impression which 
. Declaration made on the public mind was the very 
aportanfc and hopeful debate which took place in the 
-ise of Commons on the 22nd of January of this year, 
Wv al u I! ^ Ilei ' i ' *° Address to the Throne moved 
fVr DSeldeW ’ M.P. for Kildare. In that debate 
T ".,° “e most remarkable features was the unanimity 
w . lcll > from every side of the House of Commons, 
'’lwTtT™ made of the existence of a grievance on 
•JaMfc 5 Catholics, and the t hope was expressed 
More it ° Vemmen * i P rocee d without delay to 

mar k >n particular the fair and liberal 
earn t U P Mr. Lecky. His own personal emin- 
ha Rfao the special authority attaching to 

a 'tv lmR 1 • S &S re P resen tative of Dublin Univer- 
diilT -.1, un P or i ance to his speech, in which we very 
rtioK SeiY - 8 , a tone *^at ^ oes credit to himself and to 
^MuiaH n ^ Uls ^ el ^ constituency which he represents. 

Yiewing the question from a different 
“iaor asn 7° m oura > -Mr- Lecky put forward, on the 
e °* the question, some views from which 

— .. dlssen t- But we note with very sincere 


pleasure 


the piactical conclusion at which he arrived, 


and the expression of his hope ‘ that the Government 
would see their way to gratify the desire of the Irish 
Catholics.’ 

In some respects, the speech in which the late Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, Mr. Morley, went even farther in 
the same direction, is still more noteworthy, and 
deserving of recognition at our hands. 

With Mr. Morley’s , well-known views, we regard his 
hearty support of our claim to a Catholic University as 
an evidence of true liberality of mind ; and we are 
particularly grateful for the public spirit with which, 
refusing to make any party capital out of the question, 
he has raised it out of the arena of contentious politics, 
and has offered his support to the Government in their 
effort to deal with it. 

There is then the remarkable speech of the First Lord 
af the Treasury, Mr. Arthur Balfour. From one 
occupying his position we could hardly expect a _ more 
favourable statement, and we will add that his speech, 
in its fairness, its friendliness of tone, and its apprecia- 
tion of the views and wishes of Irish Catholics, is in 
keeping with the utterances of the right hon. gentleman 
on this question for many years ; and if the question is 
now ripe, as we think and trust that it is ripe, for 
settlement, that favourable condition of tilings is largely 
due to the statesmanship with which he has educated 
public opinion in the three kingdoms upon the funda- 
mental issues that are involved. 

In the course of his speech Mr. Balfour observed that 
upon this perplexing problem the Government have not 
had so much guidance from the leaders of Irish .public 
opinion as they should like to have. 

Perhaps he may have some reason for this complaint, 
but, for our part, we must say that we have always been 
ready to place any information which* we possessed on 
the subject at the disposal of the Government, , but we 
have never yet received an intimation that anyone . in 
authority had any desire to receive it from us. Even 
now we should be glad if anyone on behalf of the 
Government , were to formulate a series of questions on 
any points on which our views might be deemed of im- 
portance, so that we should. know precisely the topics to 
which we might most usefully address ourselves. In 
this way we should effectually prevent the contingency 
which, affecting the Government, Mr. Lecky and Mr. 
Balfour seemed to apprehend, * of proposing a scheme 
without being tolerably sure that it will be accepted.’ 
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Documents However, as we have not these definite points 
' XXIII. ’ authoritatively before us, we can only gather, as best we 

' may, from the debate ,to which we have referred, the 

issues of the case which seem to be regarded as funda- 
mental, and , state our views upon them as clearly and 
briefly as possible. They seem to be : — 

1. What should be the proportion of laymen to 
ecclesiastics on the governing body of the projected 
Catholic University ? 

2. Do we ask an endowment for theological teaching ? 

3. Wliat security should be given to professors and 
others against arbitrary dismissal 1 

4. Are we prepared to accept the application of “ The 
University of Dublin Tests Act ” of 1873 ? 

1. With regard to the constitution of the governing 
body we, have to remark that the question of the relative 
numbers of laymen and ecclesiastics upon it is of very 
recent origin. For forty years, during which Irish 
Catholics were engaged in agitating for redress in 
University education, this question was never once 
raised, nor was any opposition between these classes 
even suggested ; and now we would impress upon the 
Government that nothing, in our opinion, would be 
more fatal to the future of the University than to 
approach its constitution in an anti-clerical spirit, which 
is absolutely alien to the whole character and disposition 
of our people. 

If, however, such a spirit is excluded, and there is 
simply a desire to give to the University the best and 
broadest constitution, with a view to attaining the highest 
educational results, wo have, to say that, whatever' may 
be thought of the relative merits of ecclesiastics and 
laymen as the directors of a University in the abstract, 
we do not consider that in the particular circumstances 
of this case it would be reasonable to propose that there 
should be a preponderance of ecclesiastics on the 
Governing Body. 

The new University will be called upon principally to 
provide secular teaching. Our theological students are 
provided for at Maynooth and other ecclesiastical 
colleges, and the need of a Catholic University is mainly 
to teach secular knowledge to lay students. 

But,’ on the other hand, there are some considerations 
which it is well not to overlook. One of the advantages 
which we expect from the foundation of a Catholic 
University is the opportunity which it will afford of 
giving a higher education to the candidates for the 
priesthood in Ireland ; and these alone, it will be 
observed, will make, from the first, a large accession to 
the number of students in the University. 

Then the whole system of secondary education, in 
which thousands of Catholic youths are now pursuing 
their studies, has come by the spontaneous action of the 
Catholics, of Ireland to be almost entirely under 
ecclesiastical direction. For many of these students 
a University course is the natural completion of their 
studies, and we should hope that with our encourage- 
ment large numbers of them would pass on to the new 
University. 

Finally, the Catholic University Colleges, notably 
those of St. Stephen’s-green and Blackroclc, and the 
Catholic University School of Medicine, would with our 
consent be merged in the contemplated University ; and 
hence it will be seen that we Bishops approach the 
settlement of this question, no-t empty-handed, but that, 
altogether independently of the rights which our Catholic 
people recognise as attaching to us as their religious 
teachers, we have claims to consideration which it would 
be neither just nor reasonable to ignore. 

On this head, then, we have to say that if, in other 
respects, the Governing Body is properly constituted, 
wo do not ask for a preponderance, or even an equality 
in number, of ecclesiastics upon it, but are prepared to 
accept a majority of laymen. 

2. As to theological teaching, we accept unreservedly 
the solution suggested by Mr. Morley — a solution which 
was accepted in principle by all parties in Parliament in 
the year 1893 ; namely, that a theological faculty should 
not be excluded from the Catholic University, provided 
that the Chairs of the Faculty are not endowed out of 
public, funds. We are prepared to assent to such a 
provision, and to any guarantees that may be necessary, 
that the moneys voted by Parliament shall bo applied 
exclusively to the teaching of secular knowledge. 


o. as to tne 


— — . — appointment removal nf 
Mr. Lecky raised an important point JT** 
time incidentally indicated at least the nrimLi “** 
solution. principle of ^ 

As reported in * Hansard,’ lie said, referrin, - 
appointment of professors ■ Of course tijfl u* 
chosen not merely on the ground of conroL;?^ 
also to a great extent on the ground of 
was inevitable, and, therefore, he did not v - 
to it ; but lie trusted that, having been l]f ’ 
thing would be done to give them security of 
Jo* it i« perfectly obvious that m™, 
which would prevent . man's appointment „ 
might in given circumstances tell against his ooitin™ ' 
m often. But we think Hat both *■» 

absolute security for the interests of faith and nnv 
the University, and at the same time all r J^ a 
protection for the position of the professor-mav bp * 
by submitting such questions to the decision of * IT 
and well-clmsen Board of Visitors, Twtl^ 
dependence and judical character all parties would C 
confidence. “ T ■ 


.. .mere omy remains tne condition wiucn air llor- 
suggests, of the application of ‘the University of Du!,’- 
Tests Act ’ of 1873. With reference to this we hare ' 
say that, with some modifications in the Act in j) 
sense of the English Acts of 1871, and the Oxford J 
Cambridge Act of 1877, we have no objection to tb 
opening up of the degrees, honours, and emoW; 
of the University to all comers. 


We have to add that in putting forward these views 
we assume that, if Government deals with the question, 
it will be by the foundation, not of a College, but of s 
University ; and we venture to express our belief tlx 
by so doing they will best provide for all interests cct- 
cerned, especially for those of higher education. 

. These are our views — and we trust they will be con- 
sidered clear and frank enough— upon the fundament 
principles which, as far as wc can gather, the leader 
statesmen on all sides regard as the governing fsetca 
in the problem. 

Should Her Majesty’s Government desire any turtle 
statement from us, we shall at all times be quite resar 
to make it. 

In conclusion, we may express the hope that, in tie 
best interests of our country, material as well at 
intellectual, the question will not be again allowed b 
drop back from the position which it has reached, esi 
that Government will remove this great grievance undr 
which we labour, and, with it, one of the few remaink; 
disabilities still attaching to the Catholic Church ii 
Ireland. 


>X< Michael Cardinal Logue, Archbishop of Ar- 
magh, Primate of All Ireland. 

►I* William, Archbishop of Dublin, Primate a 
Ireland. 

►!< Thomas William, Archbishop of CasheL 
*i& John, Archbishop of Tuam. 

Francis Joseph, Bishop of Galway and E- 
macduagh. 

►X< Thomas Alphonsus, Bishop of Cork. 

John, Bishop of Clonfert. 

►X* James, Bishop of Ferns. 

►X< Abraham, Bishop of Ossory. 

►X< Edward Thomas, Bishop of Limerick. 

►X« Thomas, Bishop of Dromore. 

Patrick, Bishop of Raphoe. 

•5* John, Bishop of Achonry. 

*X< Edward, Bishop of Kilmore. 

►X« John, Bishop of Kerry. 

►X< Thomas, Bishop of Killaloe. 

►P John, Bishop of Derry. , > 

►P Richard Alphonsus, Bishop of Watenon 
and Lismore. 

* John, Bishop of Killala. 

►B Robert, Bishop of Cloyne. 

»i< Richard, Bishop of Clogher. 

* Joseph, Bishop of Ardagh. 

►J< John, Bishop of Elphin. 

►X* Henry, Bishop of Down and Connor. 

Patrick, Bishop of Kildare and LeignM- 
*5< Denis, Bishop of Ross. 

>X< Nicholas, Bishop of Canea. 
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Document put in by Miss White, Lady Principal, Alexandra College, Dublin. 
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31BI0BIAL to the Standing Committee of the Senate of the Royal University in 1898, from the 
Lady Principal and Lecturers of the University Classes in Modem Literature at 
Alexandra College'. 

(See the evidence of Miss White, q. 3443.) 


ft C TT rm'.v ; — We venture respectfully to address you 
v'tii reference to the withholding of the Scholarships in 
Modern Literature at the Autumn Examinations of 
•m • and also concerning the small number of Honour 
p^reeB in Modem Literature granted at the same 
Examinations. A widespread feeling of dissatisfaction 
ry been occasioned by these results, and it is felt that 
•ter will have the effect of greatly discouraging the 
=rady of Modern Literature among the undergraduates 
0 f fle University. 

We should like to suggest that it would be desirable 
tbi the marks of all candidates should, as they 
i the University of Dublin, be made public, and should 
be accessible to' those who desire to see them. 

We wish specially to draw your attention to the very 
yvere standard of marking adopted this year in French, 
is the Modern Literature Scholarship, and the' Honour 
B.A. Degree Examinations. In proof of this, we may 
ceaticm the cases of two candidates who presented 
imscivee for the Scholarship Examination in 1897, 
sna again in 1898. Having studied French with the 
iest instruction during the intervening year, they re- 
ceived, in one case, 29 per cent., and, in the other, 23 
j>:r cent, lower marks in 1898 than in 1897, the marks 
being — 

1897. 1898. 


At the B.A. Degree Examination a similar unaccoun- 
table falling-off in the percentage of marks awarded 
in French has taken place ; and students, whose 
previous records in that language were good, have, at 
this examination, obtained extremely low marks. Great 
hardships have thereby arisen, as Honour Degrees have 
been withheld from excellent candidates, presumably 
account of the lowness of their French marks, as 
their marks in the other subjects were good. 

We, therefore, earnestly ask for a revision of the 
marks awarded in French, both at the B.A. Degree 
and the Scholarship Examinations, and we also pray 
that steps may be taken to protect candidates in the 
future from such strange, and apparently unreasonable, 
variations in the standard of marking. 


We remain, Gentlemen, 

Tour obedient servants, 

H. M. White, Lady Principal, Alexandra 
College. 

M. A. E. Joynt, M.A., Lecturer in Modem 
Literature, Alexandra College. 


607 374 

450 265 

Unaccountable variations of this kind do not tend to 
inspire confidence either in the teachers or the caridi- 
Astee, and have a depressing and discouraging effect 
upon both. 


H. B. Lewis, SI. A., Lecturer in Modem 
Literature, Alexandra College. 

A. Oldham, B.A., Lecturer in Modern 
Literature, Alexandra College. 

E. G. SI. Story, SI. A., Lecturer in Slodem 
Literature, Alexandra College. 


XXV. Documents 

XXV. 

Documents put in by Miss Alice Oldham, B.A., Hon, Secretary, Central Association 
of Irish Schoolmistresses. 

(See the evidence of Miss Oldham, p. 218 ef seg.) 

(i) 

Return with reference to Women Students in Arts. — Royal University of Ireland. 



1883. 

1881. 

1S85. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1891. 

1895. 

- 

1897. 

1S9S. 

1899. 

19C0. 

Total. 

Vatrieulation, ... 


66 

63 

88 

■ 

86 

103 

107 

162 

160 

186 

127 

156 

175 

184 

195 

184 

170 

2,326 

„ ... 

- 

9 

9 

9 

17 

19 

27 

10 

27 

27 

■ 

38 

15 

13 

44 

56 

47 

61 

521 


- 

- 

- 

1 

5 

• 

2 

4 

- 

1 

I 

7 

5 

1 

3 

2 

1 

3 

43 

- - 

' 26 

66 

65 

81 

108 

91 

95 

90 

127 

119 

160 

131 

109 

137 

126 

135 

161 

142 

L971 

“iatahipa. 

■ 

3 


1 

- 

1 

1 

• 

* 

3 

2 

3 

2 

1 



2 

2 

31 

SsitttshijH, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

-• 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 



- 

- 

1. 

5 

^^Fe'Jowtliipa 

~ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

_ 

2 

_ 

J. 
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(Compiled by the Central Association of Irish Schoolmistresses.) 
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Return with reference to the B.A. and M.A. Degrees taken by Women in the Royal TTun-r. 

of Ireland in the year 1900. lfEES!J i 

(See the evidence of Miss Oldham, q. 3678.) 


Name of College. 

No. of B.A. 
or M.A. Degrees 
taken by 
Women. 

No. of B.A. 
or M.A. Degrees 
taken by 
Women with 
Honours. 

- 

Alexandra College, • 

10 

5 


Victoria College, 

10 

4 


St. Mary’s College, , 

Loreto College, .... 

8 



Kelvin House,® .... 

11 

1 


All other Colleges, 

9 

l 


Total from Colleges, ■ 

Si 

22 


Private Study, .... 

8 

2 

Total number of Students prepared by Private 
Study who obtained the Degree of B.A. or M." 

Total Number of Degrees 
conferred on Women, 

62 

2i 

Total number of B.A. and M.A. Degrees conferred 
=152 (19 with Honours). 


° University Coaching Establishment, Men and Women. 


Memorial of the Central Association of Irish Schoolmistresses, and other Ladies interested 
Education, and of the Ulster Schoolmistresses’ Association, addressed to the Right Hot 
A. J. Balfour in 1892. 


Sir, — W e, the representatives of the above Associa- 


3 would suggest that such assistance should a 


tions, desire respectfully to press upon your attention given to schools and colleges which prepare pupils b 


the great need of some endowment for the higher edu- University degrees, and in proportion to the amota; 
Gation of women in Ireland. such work they undertake, and the success they achk 

By Clause 15 of the Educational Endowments (Ire- We are convinced that to no better purpose could eh 
land) Act, the Commission appointed by the Act were cational funds be devoted, not only because o£ the 

empowered to apply some of the existing endowments value to the whole community of good education 

to the education of women. Owing, however, to the women, but also, because of the necessity which e 

smallness of the endowments at the disposal of the Com- a t present in Ireland of giving to women of theupjf 

mission, no such assistance, the need of which was thus ana middle classes educational advantages which r. 

recognised by the Act, has been given to those teachers enable them to support themselves. 


and students who, amidst many difficulties, have been 
trying to advance higher education among Irishwomen. 


The Educational Endowments Commission, » 
carefully investigating the matter, have strong^ 


In 1881 the Royal University was founded, in which sisted on the need of endowment for the higher 


the courses of study and the degrees are open to women. 
A number of women are making use of these advan- 
tages, as the following statistics will show : — 

Royal University, 1882—1890. 

. Men. Women. 

Matriculated, . . 4,398 . . 700 

Took degree of B.A. . 830 . . 100 

Honours taken, . . 6,996 . . 698* 

• While deeply appreciating the boon of a university 
course of studies and degrees for women, we strongly 
feel that the greatest want remains of some help in 
training and teaching to enable women to make the best 
use of these advantages. 

Any increased endowment which is given to National 
Education or to the Intermediate Board benefits the 
schools for both sexes, but the University teaching of 
women remains still unassisted. 

The results we have mentioned above have been gained 
from teaching given in wholly unendowed schools and 
colleges. Such high-class teaching can never be made 
self-supporting, and is at present afforded with much 
difficulty, and at an actual loss. We strongly feel that 


tion of women in Ireland. A memorial was adc 
to you by us in 1888, drawing attention to their opn* 
and the recommendations expressed in their reFRV . 

Earnestly hoping that the subject of oar 
will meet with your kind consideration ana app 
We remain, Sir, » 

Your obedient servants, 

Henrietta White, 

Lady Principal, Alexandra & 
Vice-President. 

Mary de la Cour Gregg, 

Corresponding Member for «**■ 
Mary J. E. Whately 

Hon. Secrete, GoremsJ 
nary, Rochelle ; Correspon 
Member for Cork. 

Emily Moffett, , 

Corresponding Member 


difficulty, and at an actual loss. We strongly feel that Member for 

much greater and more general success would be at- sponcu. g 

tained were those colleges which prepare for the Uni- , , ,, de f I ?V_ nister School^ 

versity assisted in their expensive work by some endow- Signed on behalf oi tn 
ment. Association, 

We would, therefore, respectfully ask that from the Margaret Byers, Belfa£ t. 

funds about to be given to Irish education some portion v 10lo R. a g, rp5 D ’ 

should be allotted to the higher education of women, Ibabella JYL. &• • 

Besides those who enter the Royal University, <>a number of women are prepared in Irish schools or 
London University. 
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jIehorial addressed in 1896 to the Eight Hon. Gerald Balfour, m,p., Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant for Ireland. 


_ jg ^ is probable that the question of Univer- 
,i,v Education in Ireland will at .no distant date 
the attention of Parliament, we. desire very 
•^vtfullv to lay before you some considerations re- 
K V^ ll r the claims of women to share in the benefits 
^Higher Education provided for Ireland by the State, 
aid W most urgently solicit your support and interest 

™ behalf of these claims 

TheUniversity Education of women receives at pre- 
Jt but a small measure of support from the State. 

Owine to the objections entertained by a considerable 
Ji-ionof Irish educational authorities against the edu- 
ction in common of men and women students, the 
Ports to obtain assistance from the teaching Universi- 
ties and University Colleges have largely faded. . 

In tiie year 1892 a memorial, signed by 10,500 Irish- 
women, of the upper and middle classes, was presented 
to the Board of Trinity College, praying that the bene- 
ats of that Institution might be extended to women, 
hut after three years of negotiation the Board has not 
ten able to find a means of admitting women to the 
lectures and degrees of the University of Dublin. 

It is true that the Board has consented to admit 
women in future to certain examinations ; but the con- 
ditions under which alone this admission is granted are 
juch as to render the conceded privilege practically use- 

^The degrees, examinations, and prizes of the Royal 
University of Ireland, founded in 1880, are open to 
women, but no teaching or training is supplied by it 

^ ULthe classes and prizes in the Queen’s Colleges, 
Magee College, and the Royal College of Science, 
Dublin, are open to women. 

The University College, Stephen’s-green, Dublin, is 
dosed to them. A memorial, largely signed by Roman 
Catholic women-graduates and undergraduates . of -toe 
Royal University, was presented in 1889 to this institu- 
tion, praying that the benefits of the College teaching 
might be extended to them, but the authorities of the 
College found it impossible to comply with the petition. 

The University teaching of women is thus necessarily 
almost entirely carried on in private colleges. Notwith- 
standing the strain and difficulty of doing the work 
demanded from them without any endowment, they 
have, as the subjoined statistics show, efficiently dis- 
charged the functions of University Colleges. Never- 
theless, the lack of endowment is very keenly felt, and 
seriously hampers the work of the Colleges. 

We earnestly ask that in any legislation to meet the 
claims of certain sections of the Irish people for help 
in University Education, the needs of Irishwomen may 
not be overlooked. "We are convinced that to no better 
purpose could educational funds be devoted, not only 
because of the gTeat value to the whole community of 
good education for women, but also because of the neces- 
sity which exists at present in Ireland for giving to 
women of the upper and middle classes educational ad- 
vantages that wiU enable them to gain a livelihood. 
They have proved themselves most able and willing to 
benefit by such higher culture ; what they have done, in 
the Royal University, under great difficulties, the fol- 
lowing statistics will show : — 

ROYAL UNIVERSITY, 1882—1895 (Arts Course). 



Matriculated. 

Men. 

Women. 

1882—1890, 

. 4506 

. 671 

1891—1895, 

. 2337 

. 790 

1882—1890, 

Honours Obtained. 

. 2893 

. 677 

1891—1895, 

. 1614 

. 651 

B.A. Degrees Obtained. 



Men. 

Women. 

1884—1890, 

. 815 

. 100 

1891—1895, 

. 557 • 

. 169 


IhsiBmoNs, Scholarships, Studentships Obtained. 


We therefore trust that in the provision of further 
endowment for Irish University Education, the just 
and long-neglected claims of women to share in such 
endowment may not be overlooked. 

We remain, Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 

William Armagh. 

Plunket Dublin. 

Abercom. 

Mary Abercorn. 

Grace St. Albans. 

DuSerin and Ava, Chancellor of the Royal University 
of Ireland. 

Hariot Dufierin and Ava. 

Meath. 

Powerscourt. 

Winifred Arran. 

Mayo. 

Geraldine Mayo. 

Gertrude Kenmare. 

Rosse, Chancellor of the University of Dublin, and 
President R.I.A. 

De Vesci. 

C. Limerick. 

Thomas J. Down and Connor. 

F. B. , Killaloe. 

J. F. Meath. 

George Derry and Raphoe. 

George R. Buick, M.A., LL.D., Moderator of the 
General Assembly of the Irish Presbyterian 
Church. 

Gerald Molloy, D.D., Rector, Catholic University. 
Robert J. Carberry, S.J.. President, University College. 
Wallace M'Mullen, D.D., Vice-President, Wesley Col- 
lege. 

Castletown of Upper Ossory. 

Peter O’Brien, Bart., Lord Chief Justice of Ireland, 
P.C. 

A. M. Porter, Master of the Rolls, P.C. 

Gerald Fitzgibbon, Lord Justice of Appeal, P.C. 

R. Walker, Lord Justice of Appeal, P.C. 

William M. Johnson, Justice of Queen’s Bench, P.C. 
William D. Andrews, Justice of the Exchequer, P.C. 

J. Murphy, Judge of the Exchequer Division of High 
Court, P.C. 

Hugh Holmes, Justice of the Queen’s Bench, P.C. 

D. H. Madden, Justice of Queen’s Bench, Vice-Chan- 

cellor of the University of Dublin, P.C. 

Evelyn Ashley, P.C. 

Thomas Dickson, P.C. 

Ion Trant Hamilton, P.C. 

H. H. MacDermot, Q.C., D.L., P.C. 

Joseph Meade, LL.D., P.C. 

Thomas Sinclair, D.L., P.C. 

John Young, D.L., P.C. 

George Noble Count Plunkett, B.L. 

Charles Gavan Duffy, Bart. 

Thomas Grattan Esmonde, Bart., M.lr. 

Percy Raymond Grace, Barb. 

Richard Martin, Bart., P.O. 

William Q. Ewart, Bart. 

Robert S. Ball, F.R.S., Lowndes Professor of. 
Astronomy, Contab. 

Charles Cameron, Knt, Ex-Preeident, R.O.P.I. 
Thomas Farrell, Knt., President, R.H.A. 

Howard Grubb, Knt., F.R.S. _ , , , 

William M'Cammond, Knt., J.P., Ex-Mayor of Belfast.. 
F. M'Oabe, Knt., F.R.C.P., M.R.O.S. 

Andrew Reed, Knt., O.B., Inspector-General R.LC. 
John Harley Scott, Knt., M^or of Cork. 

Philin Smyly, Knt., M.D., Ex-President, R.OS.I. 

W. Thomfey Stoker, Knt., M.D., President, R.C.S.I. 
David Taylor, Knt. 

John Roes, Land Judge. , _ . 

Walter Boyd, Judge in Bankruptcy Court. 

Philip Francis Little, Judge of the Supreme Court of 
Newfoundland. , _ . T . 

William Anderson, Q.O., County Court Judge. 

T. G. Overend, Q.O., County Court Judge. 

Robert Romney Kane, M.A., LL.D., County Court 

James Shaw, Q.O., LL.D., County Court Judge. 
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TWnxrim™ W. E. Adeney, F.I.C. Association, R.O.S.O.I., Curator 
XXV ’ and Ex-Examiner in Chemistry, R.U.I. 

— ’ Henry J. Allen. 

Alexander Anderson, M.A., Examiner R.U.I., Fellow 
of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 

Richard J. Anderson, M.D., M.A., M.R.O.S., London, 
F.I.S., F.Z.S., Professor of Natural History, Gal- 
way. 

Bessie Anderson, B. A 
Thomas Andrews, J.P. 

Eliza Andrews. 

Walter Armstrong, Director National Gallery, Dublin. 
Thomas Arnold, M.A, Oxon, F.R.U.I. 

Mir Aulad Ali, M.A., T.C.D. 

J. W. Bacon, M.A. 

W. F. Bailey, Legal Assistant Land Commissioner. 

C. B. Ball, M.D., Professor of Surgery, T.C.D. 

D. G. Barkley, M.A, LL.D., Commissioner of Inter- 
mediate Education. 

Alary Bamaville (Scholar), R.U.I., St. Mary’s Uni- 
versity College. 

W. F. Barrett, F.R.S.E., Professor of Physics, R.C.S. 
Dunbar P. Barton, Q.C., M.P. 

H. L. Barton, J.P., D.L. 

T. S. F. Battersby, B.L. 

Edward H. Bennett, M.D., Professor of Surirerv, 
T.O.D. J 

J. Hawtrey Benson, M.D., F.R.C.P.L 
J. H. Bernard, D.D., Archbishop King’s Lecturer in 
Divinity, T.C.D. 

T. Sterling Berry, D.D. 

Henry T. Bewley, M.D., Dublin. 

W. F. Bigger, D.L. 

A. E. Bigger. 

A J. M. Blaney, M.A., M.D. 

Angela Bolger, B.A 
Michael Boyd, M.D. 

Margaret S. Brittain, B.A., Ex-Scholar, R.U.I. 

W. G. Brooke, M.A., Chief Clerk to Lord Chancellor. 
Jane Brooks. 

Henry Browne, S.J., M.A., F.R.U.L 
Samuel Butler. 

J. B. Bury, F.T.C.D. 

John W. Byers, M.A, M.D., Professor of Midwifery, 
Queen’s College, Belfast, 

Margaret Byers, Headmistress, Victoria College, Belfast. 
Susan Byers, B.A. 

S. Byers, J.P Assistant Land Commissioner. 

E. Cadic, F.R.U.I. 

F. F. Carmichael, Canon, LL.D. 

L. L. Cassidy, O.S.F., Guardian. 

A. J. W. Oerf, M.A., T.C.D. 

Richard R. Cherry, Barrister-at-Law. 

Grenville A. J. Cole, F.G.S., Professor of Geology, 
R.O.SO.I. 

John M. Colles, M.D., Registrar in Lunacy. 

A. Connor, B.A., R.U.I. 

Robert W. Corry, J.P. 

Michael F. Cox, M.D., F.R.O.P., Senator, R.U.I. 
William Crawford. 

W. J. Chetwode Crawley, LL.D. 

William Crook, D.D. 

Francis R. Cruise, M.D., Ex-President, R.C.P.I.. Sen- 
ator, R.U.I. 

E. P. Culverwell, F.T.C.D. 

*T. 0. Culwick, Mus. D. 

Edward Cuming, ■ M.A, Barrister-at-Law, Senator, 

James Cuming, M.D., Professor of Medicine, Queen’s 
College, Belfast. 

D. J. Cunningham, D.Sc., D.Ch., F.R.S., Professor 
of Anatomy, T.C.D. 

E. M. Cunningham, Girton College. 

Thomas B. Curran, MiP. 

Thomas Curran, M.P. 

Francis E. Ounrey, J.P. 

F. W. Currey, Lismore. 

Henry V. Daly, Archdeacon of Clonfert. 

R. S. Longworth Dames, Barrister-at-Law. 

Richard iC Dane, M.A., Barristeir-at-Law, M.P. 

Maurice Day, M.A., Rector of St. Matthias’s, Dublin. 
Edmund Dease, D.L., Senator, R.U.I. 

William Delany, S.J., LL.D. 

Aubrey De Vere. 

Mary Dick, Girton College, 

R. H. F. Dickey, M.A, B.D., Professor. Magee Col- 
lege, Londonderry. 

H. H. Dickinson, D.D., Dean of the Chapel Royal, 
Warden of Alexandra College. 

E. Winifred Dickson, M.R., F.R.O.S.I. 

V. B. Dillon, Alderman. 

Kathleen.'. Dillon, B.A 


G. Y. Dixon, Banrister-at-Law. 

W. H. Dodd, Q.O., Sergeantrat-Law 

B ' A_ ’ Institution, J,]. 

A S. 0. Donelan, M.P. 

Robert Donovan, B.A. 

P. 0. Doogan, M.P. 

P. A E. Dowling, B.A. 

LLD -’ Prot ““ of 

Rose Dudgeon. 

°' 0 B < ’o F S M D '' Prof “ or 01 Malia, 

Robert M'Cheyne Edgar, D.D. 

T. N. Edgeworth, M.A., D.L., F.S.L 
Letitia B. Egan, LL.B., Aexandra College Tkto™ 
Mabel F. 0. Elliott, B.A. V ' “™- 

E. H. Ennis, Registrar in Chancery. 

Annie Entrican, Mus. D. 

Sarah Entrican, M.A. 


C. Litton Falkiner, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 
Euphemia Falkiner, B.A. 

M. Ffrench. 

William Field, M.P. 

T. A. Finlay, S.J., M.A, F.R.U.L 
Frances Finlay, B.A 

C. E. Fitzgerald, M.D., Surgeon Oculist to the Queen. 
G. F. Fitzgerald, F.R.S., F.T.C.D. 

F. M. Fitzgerald. 


James C. Flynn, M.P. 

Mary Fogarty, M.A., St. Mary’s University College. 
M. Foster, B.A, High School, Cork 
Thomas W. Foster M.A., Belfast Royal Academy. 
Vere Foster, Belfast. 

George Fottrell, Clerk of the Crown, Dublin. 
Kendal Franks, M.D. 

M. W. J. Fry, F.T.C.D. 

Hugh Galbraith, M.A. 

Jacob T. Geoghegan, M.A, Assistant Registrar, Court 
of Probate. 

J. J. Gibney, M.A., F.R.U.I. 

Jonathan Goodbody. 

W. W. Goodbody. 

John Gordon, Q.C. 

Wesley Guard. 

John Gwynn, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity, 
T.C.D. 

Edward Gwynn, F.T.C.D. 

G. Rowan Hamilton. 

Michael 0. Hackett. 

Anne Haslam. 

W. W. Haslett, M.A., St. Andrew’s College, Dublin. 
Annie W. Haslett, M.A 
Jane Haslett, M.A. 

L. P. Hayden, M.P. 

Mary Hayden, Ex-Sch., M.A., F.R.U.I., Lecturer, 
Aexandra College. 

Patrick Hayes M.D., F.R.C.S.E. 

T. M. Healy, M.P. 

S. Hemphill, D.D., Professor of Biblical Greek, T.C.D. 
William Henry, S.J., President, Belvidere College- 
James Heron, D.D., Professor of Church History, 
Assembly’s College, Belfast. 

Katherine Tyna-n Hinkson. 

Anna G. Hogben, Girton College. 

Maud Hogben, B.A. 

Jonathan Hogg. , __ . 

Samuel Hollingsworth, M.A, D.D., Principal, Wesley 
College, Dublin. _ 

R. W. A. Holmes, M.A, C.B., Treasury Remem- 
brancer, Ireland. , , 

Frances Holmes, Headmistress, Strand House bcnooi, 
Derry. 

Amelia Hurst, B.A 
Helen M. Hutton. 

Lucius O. Hutton. 

Margaret Huxley, Sir Patrick Dun’s Hospital. . 
J. Malcolm Inglis, J.P., Commissioner of 


William B. Jacob. 

J. Jackman, O.S.F., Prov. 

Henry Jellett, D.D., Dean of St. Patrick’s. 

W. M. Jellett, Barrister-at-Law. 

A. Vaughan Jennings, F.L.S., F.G.S. _ _ _ 
T. Johnson, D.Sc., Professor of Botany, B-y. • 
John Johnston, J.P. 
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,, Tv Johnston, M.A., Assistant Examiner 
tt j Lecturer, Alexandra College. 

' A Johnston, J.P., Ca Antrim, 
v -a Parne Johnston, M.A. 

gH Jones, II. A., Royal Academical Institution, Bel- 
fast 

E.U.I., B.A., Semetarj, 
E.U.I., Leoteer, Aim. 

febsrtB- Kin^X.A., LL.D-, County Count Judge. 
Lizzie Kelly^ DA.^ 

Frederick William kidd, M.D., Master, Coombe Hos- 
pital. 

^^Ki^ston, B.A, St. Mary’s University College. 

E F. X. Knox, M.P. 

Louisa D. La Touche. ■ 

William Lawson, LL.D., Barrister-at-Law. 

r&Jtee, National Eye and Ear Infirmary. 

J. R. Leebody, M.A., D.Sc., President, Magee College, 
Londonderry. 

XL Brougham Leech, Barrister-at-Law, Chief Registrar 
of Deeds and Titles. 

Matthew Leitch, D.Litt., D.D., Assembly’s College, 
Belfast, Senator, R.U.I. 

John Lentaigne, M.D., E.R.O.S.I. 

H. Blanche Lewis, Ex-Sch., R.U.I., M.A., Lecturer, 
Alexandra College. . 

James Lyon, M.A., Professor of Engineering, R.C.S.I. 

T. W. Lyster, M.A., Librarian, National Library of 
Ireland. 

James Acheson MacCullagh 
II. 0. Macinerney, Q.O. 

Louisa Macintosh, B.A. 

Jane Mackan, B.A. 

Margaret Mackillip, Headmistress, Ladies’ Collegiate 
School, Londonderry. 

James MacMaster, D.Litt., F.R.U.I. 

Thomas More Madden, M.D., Mater Misericordue Hos- 
pital 

Katherine M. Maguire, B.A., M.D. 

Eva Maguire, B.A., Ex-Sch., R.U.I. 

J P. Hahaify, D.D., F.T.O.D., Professor of Ancient 

GilberuS’affy, M.A., Rector of St. Peter’s Dublin, 
Pierce Mahony. 

Francis Mandeville, M.P. 

W. Todd Martin, D.Litt., LL.D., Commissioner of 
Intermediate Education. 

Harriett A. Martin, Headmistress, High School, Cork. 
Charles Martin. 

Anna Matier, Victoria College, Belfast. 

Samuel M'Comas, J.P. 

A nni e M'Elderry, B.A., Ex-Sch., R.U.I. 

W. Magennis, M.A., E.R.U.I. 

Joseph M'Gratli, LL.D., B.L., Secretary, R.U.I. 

J. G. Swift M‘NeiU, Q.C., M.P. 

Hugh A. M’Neill, B.A., R.U.I. 

Austin Meldon, J.P., D.L., Ex-President, R.C.S.I. 
James Creed Meredith, LL.D., Secretary, R.U.L 
B. E. Meredith, Q.O. 

Wilhelmina Mitchell, Victoria College, Belfast. 

William R. J. Molloy, J.P., Commissioner of National 
Education. 

Henry J. Monahan, Q.C. „ 

K. H. S. Monck, M.A., Ex-Professor of Moral 
Philosophy, T.C.D. 

H. Kingsmill Moore, M.A, Principal, Church of Ire- 
land Training College, Dublin. 

J. A. Moran, S.M., Superior, Catholic University 
SchooL 

Marcus Tertius Moses. 

J. N. Mostyn, M.A., LL.B., Barrister-at-Law. 

Hannah Moylan, B.A., Lecturer, Alexandra College. 
John Mn 1hs.11 Vice-Chairman, General Prisons Board, 
Dublin. 

Isabella Mulvany, B.A, Headmistress, Alexandra 
School, Dublin. 

K-W. Murray, J.P., Belfast. 

Lizzie Murray. 

Katherine Murphy, M.A., Ex-Student, F.R.U.L, St. 
Mary’s University College. 

Janies Musgrave, D.L., Chairman, Belfast Harbour 
Board. 

Kllen Nelson, Headmistress, Alexandra School, Camck- 
fergus. 

'ieorge Newcomen, B.A., LL.B. 


William Nicholas, M.A., D.D., President, Methodist Doaviam:Sl 
College, Belfast. XXV. 

A. Nicholas. 

J. G. Nutting, D.L. 

P. O’Brien, M.P. „ . . 

Frederick O’Oallaghan, Assistant Land Commissioner. 

Standish O’Grady. 

Henry S. O’Hara, M.A., Vicar of Belfast. 

Margaret O’Hea, Professor, R.I.A.M. 

C. H. Oldham, Barrister-at-Law, Barrington Lecturer 
in Political Economy. 

James P. O’Reilly, Professor of Mining and Mineralogy, 

R.C.Sc.I. , „ „ 

Mary E. J. Orr, B.A, Lecturer, Alexandra College. 

J. Denham Osborne, M.A., Presbyterian Chaplain, 
Marlborough-street Training College. 

Richard O’Shaughnessy, Commissioner of Public 
Works, Ireland. 

A. C. O’Sullivan, F.T.C.D. 

J. H. Parnell, M.P. 

Alfred R. Parsons, M.B., F.R.O.P.I. _ . 

Anne Clinchy, Principal, St Mary’s University College, 

Dublin, 

Charles PauH, H.M. Stationery Office. 

Francis Pettigrew, D.D., D.Litt., Professor, Magee 
College, Derry. 

James E. Penrose, J.P. 

James Perry, M.E., M. Inst. C.E. 

Thomas Pirn. 

Jonathan Pim, Barrister-at-Law. 

W. J. Pirrie, J.P., Lord Mayor of Belfast. 

Margaret Pirrie. 

Horace Plunkett, M.P. 

R. Lloyd Praeger, B.A., B.E., National Library of Ire- 
land. 

Katherine Preston, M.A 

Thomas Preston, M.A., Dub., F.R.U.L 

Louis C. Purser, F.T.C.D. 

Frederick Purser, F.T.C.D. 

J M. Purser, D.Sc., M.D., Professor of Physiology, 

T.C.D. 

J. P. Pye, M.D., F.R.U.I. „ . . 

Arthur A. Rambaut, D.Sc., Andrews’ Professor of 
Astronomy, Dublin, and Royal Astronomer of Ire- 
land. 

Jane M. Richardson, Bessbrook. 

Edith Richardson. 

Mary W. Robertson, M.A., Ex-Student, R.U.I. 

Stanford F. H. Robinson, M.A. 

T. W. Rolleston, Managing Director, Irish Industries 
Association. 

M. Russell, S.J. 

Charles Seaver, D.D., Dean of Connor. 

Mary E. Scarlett, M.A. 

R. F. Scharff, B.Sc., PhJ)., F.L.S. 

Thomas Lucas Scott, B.D., Rector of St. Georges, 

Dublin. 

David Sheehy, M.P. 

Elizabeth Courtenay Shillington, M Arthur Hall, Belfast. 

Thomas Sinclair, M.D., F.R.C.S.,. Professor Surgery, 

President, Ulster Medical Society. 

Johanna Slattery, B.A. 

Joseph Smith, Mus.D. , 

R. Travers Smith, D.D., Vicar of St. Bartholomews; 

Canon of St. Patrick’s, Dublin. 

W J. Sollas, LL.D., D.Sc., F.R.S., Professor Geology, 

T.C.D. 

John Stanley, Q.C. 

W. J. Starkie, F.T.C.D. __ _ TT _ 

J. Hudson Stewart, B.A., B.Sc., F.R.U.I. 

Joseph A. Stewart, M.A., M.D. 

Henry J. Stokes, Barrister-at-Law. 

Annie Stone, B.A. „ , 

John B. Story, M.B., Professor Ophth. Surgery, 

R.C.S.I. 

Mary Story, M.A, Ex-Sch., Student, Assistant Ex- 
aminer, R.U.I., Lecturer, Alexandra College. 

James Stuart, M.D., President N. of Ireland Branch of 
B.M.A 

H. R. Swanzy, M.B., F.R.C.S.L 
1 John F. Taylor, Q.C. 

Joseph William Thacker, M.A. 

D’Arcy W. Thompson, M.A._, D.Litt., F.R.U.I. 

William Thomson, Vice-President, R.C.S.I. 

W. Tillie, D.L. 

Agnes Tillie. 

; Isabella M. S. Tod. 

Gordon E. Tornbe. 

George G. Tombe, M.A. 

Anthony Traill, LL.D., M.D., F.T.C.D. 

James Tuite, M.P. 
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Documents Robert Yelverton Tyrrell, F.T.C.D., Regius Professor 
yyv ’ of Greek. 

— G. Hamilton Vance, B.D., Minister, Unitarian Church, 
Dublin. 

Mabel M'D. Webb, B.A., Lecturer, Alexandra College. 
Percy S. Whelan, M.A., Warden of St. Columba's 
College, Dublin. 

H. M. White, Lady Principal, Alexandra College, 
Dublin. 

H. White, J.P., D.L. 

Piers J. White, M.A., Q.O. 
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George Orr Wilson. 

Robert Mackay Wilson, J.P. 

Emily Winder. 

George Woodburn, M.D., F.R.U.I., Professor U 
College, Londonderry. sot > 

Annie R. Woods, B.A. 

Sophia M. Young, B.A. 

Samuel Young, J.P., M.P. 


(5.) 


Memorial addressed to the Standing Committee of the Royal University of Ireland, in the 

1895, by the Central Association of Irish Schoolmistresses and other Ladies interested ia 
Education. 


During the last month of the year, the following 
Memorial, dealing with some important effects in the 
examinations of the Royal University, was drawn up and 
presented to the standing Committee of the Senate of 
the University : — 

Gentlemen, — We desire to lay before you some mat- 
ters connected with the examinations of the Royal Uni- 
versity, in which students have for some time 
experienced grievances, and respectfully to ask your 
kind consideration of the following suggestions, the 
adoption of which would, we think, add to the value of 
the important work which the Royal University is doing 
for education in Ireland. 

I. Much disappointment and a sense of injustice has 
been felt from time to time by students from the vary- 
ing and uncertain! standard for the attainment of honours 
which seems to be adopted, more especially in the ex- 
aminations for degrees in Arts. We have frequently 
found that very able and industrious students, who 
had previously obtained the highest honours, failed 
unaccountably to win honours at degree, and were thus 
classed with very inferior candidates who barely passed 
the examination ; while, on other occasions, students of 
much lower merit obtained honours. These results have 
been experienced too frequently to have arisen accident- 
ally, and we feel that the cause must lie in. the method 
by which honours are awarded. 

We would suggest that a fixed standardi should be 
established for first and second honours, and that ex- 
aminers should draw up their papers and mark candi- 
dates with this standard distinctly in view — where the 
paper appeared easier than usual, marking the answers 
more severely than in the case of a more difficult paper. 

We would suggest that all candidates who reach the 
■standard fixed should) be awarded honours, whatever 
their number. 

It must, happen that in some years a larger number of 
able candidates present themselves than in others, and 
then, in order to do justice, a larger number of honours 
.should be awarded. 

We are far from desiring that the standard should be 
lowered, nevertheless we feel that if it be made unreason- 
ably high, the object of raising the level of education will 
be defeated, as candidates will rather be discouraged from 
taking up advanced, honour courses, than stimulated to 
•strive to attain so high a standard. But, above all, we are 
anxious that the standard should be consistent and fixed, 
so that the students may know with more certainty what 
•to expect. We needi scarcely point out that the place 
taken at degree with many students affects their whole 
after career, and that, therefore, the awarding of Hon- 
uurs should he, as far as possible, justly and carefully 


H. We wish also to draw attention to the manner i 
which some of the papers are set. Large and importar 
parts of the course, on which students have spent muc 
time and labour, are often not examined at all* an 
questions are set on portions of books not included i 
the course ;+ while, in some cases, the papers are s 
framed that it is impossible for candidates to show thei 
knowledge. J 


While we are aware that some portions of j 1™, 
course must be omitted in examination, we think t2 
more important and difficult parts should not be those 
left out, and that the examination should be made as 
broad and fair as possible. 

We would suggest that in such long courses mote n«e 
should be made uf alternate questions, which are laweir 
given in the higher English examinations, and sene a 
test more accurately the knowledge and ability of the 
candidates. 

HI. In the courses in History and in Modem 
Languages, we think improvements could be made in the 
portions of the course that are entrusted to special ex- 
aminers. 

In languages, a professor is frequently at preset; 
appointed to examine, not in the language in which he is 
deeply versed, but in another to which he has gi 
much less time and study. 

This cannot but prevent candidates having confidence 
in the examinations. The present arrangements for the 
course in Modern Languages for Junior Fellowship seen 
to imply a continuance of this system, as the candidate! 
(from whom the future Fellows and examiners will be 
drawn) are required to present themselves for examina- 
tion in three languages. 

It is impossible for any professor to possess in three 
languages the deep knowledge and scholarship required 
to enable him to examine in advanced courses. Fe 
should suggest that any one professor should be required 
to examine in such advanced courses only in 
language. 

History is at present chiefly examined in by the Pro- 
fessors of English Literature, and in the Junior Fellow- 
ship course it is associated with English Literature; 
but, up to that examination, it forms part of the group 
of History, Political Economy, and Jurisprudence, and 
hence, the Literature students of the University have 
not the deep and thorough knowledge of it that is re- 
quired in an examiner. The History papers in the 
advanced examinations are most inadequate and unsatis- 
factory. 

This opinion, we believe, will be supported by a com- 
parison of them with those of the English Universities, 
or even with such an examination as the Higher Cam- 
bridge Local , , 

We would suggest that History should be exan®® 
in by special examiners who have been trained in toe 
group of History and Political Economy, and Jun- 
prudence, instead of, as at present, by the Professors 
English Literature, to [whose special subject it 
secondary, and, in some respects, alien. w , 

IV. In Philosophy, we regret that the B.A. and M- 
courses are not arranged so as to necessitate stun 
reading some portions of the great original tmnK 
instead of merely working up criticisms of then sys 
from histories of Philosophy. The bulk of the examina- 
tion is taken up with second rate authors, ^ 

can easily pass with honours who have not read y 
the best philosophical works, so entirely losing 
the peculiar benefits of this course — contact with 
of the highest order. „ 

We would ask that in the degree courses 
portions of the original writings of such turn* 


Go*eS? yearlntlla • rm d° r Fellowship Examination in Modern Iiteratnre.no question were given in Italian on D 

In 8 £ en on th .S long and difficult work of Darmstetter. 

f In the B.A. Honours ‘ft? same book3 ’ rest of the course being omitte 
J The English *■» 


“■ — 
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pi,to Aristotle, Locke, Berkely, Hume, Kant, and 
iryj should be given, instead of a mere superficial 
knowledge of their views being required, which can be 
obtained from commentaries. 

V, have ventured, after much thought, to lay these 
rks before you, actuated by a deep desire that the 
CTeat work being done in your University may be made 
nf the highest possible value, by the best arrangement 
nf the courses of study, the mode of examination, and 
the awarding of honours. The more perfect and just 
these can be made, the higher will be the status of the 
jRoral University. . 

Our suggestions are made after long experience of the 
working of the examinations and the preparation of 
candidates. We therefore hope that you will he good 


enough to give them your careful consideration, and that 
they will meet with your approval. 

We remain, Gentlemen, respectfully yours, 

Henrietta White, Alexandra College, Vice-PreBi- 
dent, Central Association ; 

♦Margaret Byers, Victoria College, Belfast. 

*L M. S. Tod. 

Harriett Martin, High School for Girls, Cork, 
Cork Branch, Central Asssociation. 
Margaret M'Killip, Ladies’ Collegiate School ; 
Corresponding Member for Londonderry, 
Central Association. 


* Elected Correspondents for the Ulster Association. 


Documents, 

XXV. 
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Memorial addressed to the Standing Committee 
1899, by the Central Association of Irish 
Education. 

Gentlemen,— We desire to address you on the subject 
of the appointments to Senior Fellowships in the Royal 
University of Ireland. . 

When Junior Fellowships were established in the 
Boyal University we understood it was the intention 
that appointments of Senior Fellows Bhould be made 
from among the Junior Fellows. By this excellent rule 
Fellows would be obtained who had shown their ability 
and fitness for the position by a distinguished academic 
career, and by the practical test of the work they had 
done during the four years they held their Junior 
Fellowships. 

The Junior Fellowships are open to women, and three 
women at present hold these appointments in the Uni- 
versity. We now approach you to request that in the 
appointments to Senior Fellowships, women Junior 
Fellows shall be placed on an equality with their col- 
leagues, the men Junior Fellows, and that they will be 
appointed Senior Fellows as vacancies arise, on the same 
terms and for the same reasons. 

The Boyal University, when founded, was freely 
opened to women, no bar being placed on their winning 
the benefits, honours and emoluments of the University, 
provided they possessed the requisite ability and Scholar- 
ship. The high mental power and learning shown by 
the women who have won the posts of Junior Fellow- 
ships is a proof that they possess the qualifications 
(winch should be the first consideration), for the position 
of Senior Fellows equally with the men students in 
competition with 1 whom they have won their present 
distinctions. It is, therefore, only an act of justice, and 
one in accordance with the spirit in which the University 
was constituted, that they shall receive equal considera- 
tion, and a fair share of the appointments to Senior 
Fellowships with the other Junior Fellows of the Uni- 
versity. 

We also specially desire the appointment of women to 
Senior Fellowships in Dublin as an advantage to the 
students in the Dublin colleges for women. In Belfast, 
Cork, and Galway, women-students can attend the 
lectures in the Queen’s Colleges. In Dublin the only 
College where Fellows of the University lecture, Uni- 


of the Royal University of Ireland in the year 
Schoolmistresses and other Ladies interested in 


versity College, Stephen’s-green, is closed to women. 
Hence the Dublin women under-graduates in arts, who 
constitute nearly half the total number of the Boyal 
University students resident in Dublin, have no means 
of receiving teaching from the Fellows and Examiners 
of their University, unless some of them can be induced 
to lecture at high fees in some of the women’s colleges, 
while men-students can attend the lectures given in 
Stephen’s-green College, by thirteen Senior Fellows in 
Arts. ... 

This great disadvantage and injustice under which 
the Dublin women under-graduates have always 
laboured makes us feel that we have a strong claim, 
that the women Junior Fellows shall be appointed 
Senior Fellows with the duty of lecturing in Alexandra 
College and St. Mary’s College. 

The justice and need of such appointments is shown 
by the fact, that of those taking the Honour Courses in 
Modem Literature, two-thirds are women, while about 
eighty per cent, of those taking B.A. in Modern Litera- 
ture are women. The present women Junior Fellows 
hold their posts in History and Modem Literature; 
hence their services as Senior Fellows lecturing in the 
Dublin Women’s Colleges would be of the highest useful- 
ness to the women-students of the University. 

On the grounds of justice to the Women Junior Fel- 
lows themselves, of benefit and fairness to the Dublin 
women under-graduates, and of making the University 
most widely and thoroughly beneficial to all its stu- 
dents without distinction, we request that the women 
Junior Fellows shall be placed on an equality with the 
other Junior Fellows, and that they may be included 
in the first appointments made to Senior Fellowships in 
the University. 

We beg to remain, Gentlemen, 

Tour obedient servants. 

[We are sorry to say that the Standing Committee 
replied that “in the present Constitution of the Uni- 
versity they could not recommend our claims to the 
Senate of the Royal University.”] 


(70 

Memorial presented at the Tercentenary of Dublin University, June, 1892, signed by 10,500 Irish- 
women of the Educated Classes, within a period of Two Months. 


To the Board of 

Gentlemen, — We, the undersigned Memorialists, do- 
® te respectfully to lay before the Board of Trinity 
College the great necessity that now exists for the help 
of the University of Dublin in the higher education 
°f women in Ireland. 

During recent years important advances have been 
®Ado in the education of Irishwomen, and every day 
the desire for culture, and the need for the means of 
acquiring it are being increasingly manifested. 


Trinity College. 

Since the opening of the Royal University, ten years 
ago, nearly a thousand women have matriculated in 
that University ; while every year numbers of women, 
are leaving Ireland in order to study a.t Oxford and 
Cambridge, and for the London University. In every 
College and University in Great Britain liberal, help is 
now being given to the education of women, and in 
Ireland all the degrees of the Royal University, and all 
the teaching of the Queen’s Colleges and of Magee 
College, have been thrown open to them. 
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Documents Women have eagerly availed themselves of these 
°XXV ' opportunities, and have by their distinguished success 
' in every branch of science and literature, proved incon- 
testably their arident desire and their complete ability 
to attain the highest culture and the most thorough 
scholarship. 

At the beginning of this great movement, the value 
of which to the advancement of the whole community 
can hardly be over-estimated, Trinity College rendered 
material assistance by establishing examinations for 
women. These examinations, which were very useful 
as a guide and incentive at that early stage, have been 
outgrown by the progress of education. The time has 
now come when the throwing open of the Curriculum 
and Degrees of Trinity College would be a most impor- 
tant service to the higher education of Irishwomen, and 
would be widely taken advantage of. We venture to 
ask for this boon now, when the Tercentenary of the 


University is being celebrated, feeling that nr> , 
commemoration of such an event could be mart* 
by extending the benefits of Trinity College to a 1 
portion of the community, who, while earnestly rt • ^ 
culture and knowledge, are at present debamSf? 2 
obtaining it in the best way in their own country ^ 
We earnestly hope that Trinity College from «, 
date of her Tercentenary, will no longer standi 
among English and Irish Colleges in vritlilidding hdo 
from the education of women, but will, with In- 
auspicious occasion, begin a new era of increased usM 
ness, by allowing Irishwomen to participate in tu 
benefits she has for three hundred years conferred mw 
Irishmen. *° a 

We remain, Gentlemen, 

Yours faithfully, 

[The prayer of the Memorial was not acceded to.] 


( 8 .) 


Replies to Queries respecting the facilities for Higher Education afforded to women in TJniraSs:, 
England and Scotland. 


Name of 
Univeisity or 
College. 

Is all teaching open to 
women ? 

1 Is any separate teaching 
given by the University 
to women students ? 

Is coaching or other pre- 
paration given in 
Women's Hah ? 

Number of women 
students. 

Financial help, 

Cambridge, 

Examinations tor Degrees in 
Honours open. No respon- 
sibility tor teaching bub 
Lecturers can admit w om en 
to their lectures, both 
University and Collegiate, 
and i radically almost all 
are open except those of 
the Medical Course. Lab- 
oratories open. 

No separate teaching. 
Men and women stu- 
dents taught together. 

In some subjects, espe- 
cially Classics and 
Mathematics, a good 
deal of instruction given 
in Girton and Nown- 
ham. Other subjects— 
Natural Science, Modem 
Languages, Moral and 
Mental Science, almost 

1900-1901 . 116 students 
at Girton, ard 169 
at Newnham. No 
available figures for 
students resident in 
town. OnlyGirtcn 
and Newnham stu- 
dents can take 
Tripos Examination. 

No direct flmnriil bfr 
from Cnivatity. 




bridge leelures. Pre- 
parations for 2nd part 
ol Tripos wholly given 
by University. 



Oxford, 

Admitted to nearly all 
Honour lectures ; excluded 
from Magdalen College ; 
lectures ot a few individual 

Some lectures and classes 
provided by Association 
lor education of women 
in a central building. 

A pood deal of class and 
individual teaching in 
halls. 

223 (1899-1900), 21 not 
in residence ; 250 
(1100-1901), 16 not in 
residence. 

No monetary help gi® 
by the Univerr 
towards the edoea: 
of women. Professes 


the nature of classes. 





LONDON, 

Them- re important Bchools 






in the University, such 
os University College. 

Bedford and Holloway, 





as men. Every degree, ap- 
pointment, and distinction 

of the University. 





open. 





Durham, . 

All t eaching open. 

No separate teaching. 

No help in College coach- 
ing from lectures. 

16 (1899-1900), 

University mils P 
deficit, if any, fer 
men's College. 

VICTORIA — 
Owen’s College. 

Excluded from ; no teaching 
required. Admitted to full 
medical courses. 

Separate teaching in 
about six classes, raimtly 
junior. 

No special teaching in 
Hall of Residence. 

126 (1898-1900). 10 in 
residence. 

— 

St. Andrew's, . 

All teaching open. 

No separate teaching. A 


114 (1899-19C0). 




separate dissecting 

coaching, but private ! 
teaching in Half 

ceives monetary a*- 

ABERDEEN, . 

Ail teaching open. 

Separate instruction in a 




_ 



medical subjects. 


Residential Hall. 


-Edinburgh, 

All lectures open in Faculties 
of Arts and Music and Exa- 
minations and Degrees in 

Extra-mural me'ieal 
classes, Medical College 
for Women. 

No official lectures ; 
private coaching in 
Women's Halls. 

252 matriculated. 92 
medical students 
enrolled : 37 resi- 

No financial heir. ■ 
either “Mpir.H* 1 
"Masson Hall 


Law and Divinity. 





Glasgow, . 

Most of the teaching given to 
women by the University 
in Queen Margaret's Col- 
lege. They attend Honour 
classes at the University. 

All teaching in Medicine 
separate. Some of Arts 
and Science courses. 

No teaching in Residen- 
tial Hall which is 
separate from the Coll- 
ege. 

340 (1899-1900); 350 
(1900-1901). 

Queen Margaret^'/; 

might be csUM«- 
supplement thu 

Aberystwyth, . 

All teaching open. 

Some separate teaching 
in Needlework and 
Domestic Economy in 
Training Department. 

No coaching in Hail of 
Besidenoe. 

184 (1899-1900); 194 
.(1900-1901). 

Residential Hdl 
supporting. 

Bangor, 

Ail teaching open to women, 
i.e, all lectures and classes. 

No separate teaching is 
given to women, except 
in the Zoological Lab- 
oratory. 

No coaching is given in 
the Women’s Hall. 

1899-1900, 97 ; and 
1900- 01, 101. 61 at 

University Hall. 

No ilnanciM help £0 
the fnnds ol*^ 
versify, 

**«8S£Ws 





proved lodgings. 







Hall 

Oardiff, . . . 

All teaching open. 

No separate teaching in 
College. 

None, os a rule. 

1899-00, 50; 1900-01, 
58. 

Same as Bangor. 
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[Note. — The figures refer to the numbers of the questions.] 


A. 

Alexandra College : 

Miss White, 3417-18, 3495-97, 3512-14, 3532-33. 


a , Alexander, Esq., m.a., President of 
Queen’s College, Galway. (Index to his Evi- 
dence.) 

Appointed Professor of Natural Philosophy in 
Queen’s College, Galway, sixteen years ago, and 
President in 1899. Is a member of the Presby- 
terian Church ; is not a member of the Senate 
of the Royal University, owing to the arrange- 
ment for the balancing of the creeds, 1576-85. 
The Royal University of Ireland not a failure, 
in view of the purposes for which it was estab- 
lished ; it has kept abreast of the times ; new 
courses introduced, 1586-89. Defects of : the 
Senate not composed of the class of men best 
suited, 1590-91. The colleges and teachers 
should be represented on the Senate, 1592-94, 
1600, Royal University should be made a 
teaching University, 1594-95, 1707-16A. Ex- 
amining Boards satisfactory, 1596. Complaints 
on part of students with reference to the unfair- 
ness of the examinations, 1597, 1699-1706, 
1806-11- Examining Boards should award Ex- 
hibitions, 1598, 1785-91. Plan of reconstitu- 
tion of the Royal University as a teaching 
body, 1600. Graduates should be represented 
on the Senate, 1600. Colleges should conduct 
the Matriculation examination ; Standing 
Committee should be required to see that the 
standards of examinations were equal in the 
different colleges, 1600. The present number 
of examinations too great ; attendance at one 
of the colleges and the passing of a Sessional 
examination in the college should take the 
place of the present First University examina- 
tion ; Pass examinations should be conducted 
by the colleges, 1600-1. 1741-51, 1761. Inter- 
mediate system caused students to 'work for 
examinations merely, 1604, 1693-96. The re- 
commendations of Examiners should be carried 
out by the Standing Committee, 1604-7. Pro- 
fessions and occupations which the students 
of Queen’s College, Galway, intend to follow, 

1608- 1615. Ulster men in Galway College, 

1609- 14. Classes of society from which stu- 
dents of Galway College are derived, 1616. No 
students residing in Galway College, 1617-19. 
Proportion of Roman Catholics to Protestant 
students, 1621, 1635-37. Attendance of women 
at Queen’s College, Galway, 1623-24. Com- 
mittee appointed by Council of Galway College 
to report as to changes in the College, 1625- 
31. Proposed alteration in the Board of Visi- 
tors, 1632-34. Importance of Agriculture as 
an industry in West of Ireland, 1637-38. Pre- 
sent backward state of Agriculture in West o- 
Ireland, 1639-41. Proposed School of Agricul- 
ture in Queen’s College, Galway, 1642-43, 1649. 
Assistance could be afforded by the Professors 
of Queen’s College, Galway, in the cultivation 
of the Science of Pisciculture, as an aid to the 
fishing industry, 1644-49. Technical School in 
Galway : teachers for, had to be obtained from 
England, 1650-.54. No means of training 
teachers in Technical Science at present exist- 
ing in Ireland, '1654. Assistance could be 
afforded by Galway College, in these matters, 
1655. Agricultural Board and County Coun- 
cils will not-vote money to aid Galway College 
to carry out these purposes in the present state 


Anderson, Alexander, m.a, — continued. 

of the constitution of the College, 1656-63. 
Work done by Galway College not small, 1663. 
Work done by a college not to be computed by 
the number of heads in the college or the num- 
ber of graduates, 1663-68. Galway College should 
be brought into dose touch with the locality, 
1669-74 ; but the College can do good work as 
at present constituted, 1675-77. The appoint- 
ment of Professors of the College by Dublin 
Castle a good method, but is not popular, and 
prevents the College from being a popular in- 
stitution, 1678-84. Galway College cannot be- 
come popular as long as the Bishops and clergy 
disapprove of it on account of its constitu- 
tion, 1684. Sir Robert Peel’s object as regards 
Queen’s College, Galway, 1685-86, 1689. Atti- 
tude of Roman Catholic Hierarchy with regard 
to the Statutes of the College, 1686. Galway 
College can be made a success, either by a 
modification in its constitution, or by a change 
in the attitude of the Bishops towards it, 1690- 
92. Difficulty of excluding “ extern ” students 
from degrees in the Royal University, owing 
to the necessity for providing for the 
examination of women, 1710. The ex- 
clusion of “ extern ” men students from obtain-" 
ing degrees, 1711-16A. Number of local men 
attending the Arts course of Galway College, 
1717-21. Large number of Scholarships said to be 
an inducement to students from all parts of 
Ireland, 1612-14, 1722. Number of students in 
Arts, Law, and Medicine, 1723-27, 1796-1800. 
The conversion of Galway College into an Agri- 
cultural and Technical College ; such a college 
would not be attended by as much as ten stu- 
dents from Connaught ; even if it were made a 
College for all Ireland, the number of students 
would be exceedingly small, 1728-34, 1740. 
Success of Galway College School of Engineer- 
ing, 1737-39, 1754. Appointment of Profes- 
sors — present method of, 1678-84, 1752-56, 
1801-3. College Council, constitution of, 1757- 
60. College not in touch with the locality, 
1759-60. The College Professors should be ex- 
officio Examiners, 1762. Examination of 

extern students, 1763. Distinguished careers 
of students of Galway College, 1764-65, 1767- 
69. Galway College not a failure, except in the 
sense that it is not availed of by the people, 
1766-71. Proposed scheme of widening the 
Board of Visitors, with a view to making the 
College popular, 1771-78. Objection to the 

system whereby the Secretaries of the Royal 
University take a part in deciding the relative 
merits of the candidates, 1779-84. Decrease of 
students in Galway College due to the increased 
facilities for non-resident students brought 
about by the establishment of the Royal Uni- 
versity, 1790. Flourishing condition of Gal- 
way College under the Queen’s- University, 
1791-93. Moral Philosophy, teaching of : stu- 
dents of Galway College at a disadvantage in 
competing with students of University~College, 
1804-11. ' 


B 

Belfast Queen’s College. —See under Queen’s Col- 
leges. • 

Belfast, Proposed University in. See under Univer- 
sity Education. 
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Bernard, Rev. John Henry, d.d., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Dublin. ( Index to his Evidence.) 

Has been Fellow of Trinity College since 1884, 
and Archbishop King’s Lecturer in Divinity 
since 1888, and is a member of the University 
Council, 2683. Does not represent Trinity Col- 
lege in any way, 2684-87. Royal University of 
, Ireland unsatisfactory, as it is merely an Ex- 

amining Board ; attendance at lectures in a 
£. recognised college, if not made compulsory, 

should be regarded as a substitute for certain 
v University examinations, 2688. Dissatisfac- 

tion under present system arising from the ad- 
1, vantage enjoyed by the students in associated 

colleges, who have attended the Examiners’ lec- 
tures, over other students ; this would be reme- 
died by increasing the number of extern 
*• Examiners, 2689. Success of Belfast College ; 

• status of College would be raised, and the 
system of private grinding abolished, by 
making attendance at lectures a condition pre- 
cedent to a degree ; Cork and Galway Colleges 
unsuccessful ; the money at present spent on 

s . them should be devoted instead to Belfast Col- 

' ■ lege and another endowed college, or, if the 
colleges are not closed altogether, they should 
1 be confined to special subjects, 2690. Con- 

demnation of Queen’s College by Roman Catho- 
lic Hierarchy, 2691. The continued failure of 
the undenominational system of education, 
2693. Desirability of providing a denomina- 
tional college for Roman Catholics : the mixed 
! system of education the best, but as it is ob- 
jected to by Roman Catholics on conscientious 
grounds, their claim for a college conducted on 
purely Catholic principles should be granted in 
some form, 2694, 2701-4, 2728-29, 2826-31. The 
establishment of a Roman Catholic University, 

’ strictly under Roman Catholic management ; 

objections to this solution ; demands for simi- 
'■ lar institutions might be made by other reli- 
gious denominations ; evil of the multiplication 
of Universities, 2695, 2858-60. Ireland not 
likely to support three Universities ; the State 
entitled to ask for a guarantee in the case of a 
University, that the standard is kept up, 2695, 
'' 2800-4. These objections make the establish- 

ment of a Roman Catholic University undesir- 
able ; a preferable solution would be the estab- 
• lishment of a Roman Catholic College under 
the Royal University reformed and improved ; 

■ the question as to whether the govern- 
ing body of the college should be cleri- 
cal or lay is unimportant, as it would 
ultimately have to come under the Congre- 
gation, 2695, 2861-67. The college should 
' be liberally endowed, but over-endowment must 
be avoided ; dangers of over-endowment ; the 
revenues of a University or college, derived 
from State funds, should be in proportion to 
the income accruing from students’ fees, 2695, 
2762-82, 2816-25. The grant to Maynooth ; 
the numbers of people suited for University 
•' Education in. Ireland extremely small. 2695, 
2776-81. The majority of the population apt 
for University Education, not Roman Catholic, 
2695-97, 2757-61. The denominational prin- 
ciple should be admitted to the fullest extent, 
and the new college should be restricted 
to Roman Catholics, 2698. 2705-56, 2783- 
88, 2795-99, 2829-38, 2844-45, 2848-57. The 
atmosphere of the Queen’s Colleges might 
V be Roman Catholic at any moment if a majo- 
rity of Roman Catholics entered the Colleges ; 
danger to the faith, of Protestant students if 
the new college should be open to all denomina- 
tions, 2695. The recognised colleges should be 
represented on the Senate of the Royal Univer- 

• ". sity, 2698-99. The establishment of a Theo- 

logical Faculty or Theological Faculties in the 
Royal University, desirable, 2700. The degrees 
of the Royal University should be distinguished 
from the degrees of other institutions, and the 
academic costume adopted should be distinctive, 
2700. Women’s colleges ought to be assisted 
from the resources of the reconstituted _ Uni- 
versity, 2700. “Private study” without 
attendance at lectures should be discou- 
raged as much as possible ; the recognition 
of attendance at lectures as equivalent to pass- 
ing an examination, 2789-94, 2839-43. Admis- 
sion of women to a Roman Catholic College, 


Bernard, Rev. John Henry, d.d.— continued. 

2805. Admission of women to Trinity CqIIpto 
2810-14. None of the present facilities for tee 
higher education of women should be with 
drawn, 2815. In case of Belfast claim;,, -. ' 
University, the establishment of a Catholic 
University in Dublin would be preferable tn 
that of a college, 2868-69. 


Blennerhassett, Sir Rowland, Bart, ll.d., President 
Queen’s College, Cork, and Member of the 
Senate of the Royal University of Ireland. 
(Index to liis Evidence.) 

Was Member of Parliament from 1865 to 187Q 
and from 1880-85, 3757-58, 3761. The German 
system of education ; consideration of this sys- 
tem with reference to Ireland, 3762, 3865-73 
3885-92. The multiplicity of Universities in 
the German system ; number of Universities 
in Germany, Italy, and Spain ; the struggle 
against centralisation in France, 3862, 3885-86. 
Small number of students urged as an objec- 
tion to following the German system in this 
country ; the numbers of students in some Ger- 
man Universities not large ; advantages of the 
multiplication of Universities on the whole 
country ; expenditure on Universities in Ger- 
many ; indirect advantages of Universities; 
libraries j difficulties of this country competing 
with a country which affords such facilities for 
University Education as Germany; expendi- 
ture on Universities in France ; a University 
in Cork, 3762, 3773-73a, 3796. Advantages of 
such a University ; the practicability of estab- 
lishing it ; the establishment of a system of 
colleges with some central body like the Queen’s 
University would not satisfy the Roman 
Catholic Hierarchy ; modifications in constitu- 
tion of Cork and Galway Colleges necessary, 
3762, 3765, 3774-80, 3796-805, 3823. Question 
of the attendance of Protestants at Cork Col- 
lege if reconstituted, 3774a-79, 3812-16a, 3877- 
84, 3923-38. The establishment of a Catholic 
University in Dublin, 3762-65,3784. The futility 
of mechanisms for safeguarding the faith of 
students, 3877-841, 3926-39. A Catholic 

Univeirsity preferable to a Catholic College, 
3764, 3841-43, 3904. Want of success of Cork 
College, 3766-67. The power of the Bishops 
with regard to the dismissal of Professors, 
3768-69A, 3781-81A, 3783, 3792-94, 3806-11, 3818- 
21, 3829-33, 3870. Laymen on the governing 
body of the University, 3770-72. University 
should be open to all denominations, 3782. The 
proposed University for Catholics compared 
with Louvain University, 3784-95, 3833-38, 
3844-54, 3905-17. The Professors need not be 
exclusively Catholics, 3790-92. Denominational 
Universities in other countries, 3793, 3795. 
Mode of dealing with Queen’s College, Belfast, 
in case of the establishment of a Catholic Uni- 
versity, 3824-28. Religious professions of staff 
of Queen’s College, Cork, 3839-41. Teaching 
of Pathology in Queen’s College, Cork, 3874- 
76. The disadvantages of the _ system of 
"mixed juries” on the Examining Boards, 
3888-91. The reconstruction of the Royal Uni- 
versity with autonomous colleges, under a 
General Council of Education, would be an 
enormous improvement on the present system, 
3893-904. The disapproval of the Roman 
Catholic Bishops to such a solution, as would 
only give a Roman Catholic college in connec- 
tion with the Royal University, influenced ov 
the character of the proposed college, 3898- 
902. The Philosophy course in the Royal 
University, 3918-25. Power to remove Pro- 
fessors ; case of a Professor and the autnenti- 
eitv of the text of the “Three Witnesses, 
3926-31. 


Catholic University: 

History of ; its foundation and origin ; refusal 
of Government to grant a Charter to, altnoug. 
Charters were granted to Denominational. U - 
versities in Canada and Australia; 
of the University, cause of — Most Rev. i". 
O'D vryer, 320 ; Rev. Dr. Delany, 1168. 

The students of, previous to the foundation of 
the Royal University — Dr. Cox, 3403. 
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Catholic University —continued. 

Statistics with reference to the number of stu- 
dents of the Colleges of the Catholic University 
who have passed examinations in the Royal 
University — Dr. M'Keown, 2490. 

Catholic University School of Medicine : 

Professors of — Sir Christopher Nixon, 3249. 

Indirect endowment of, from funds of Royal 
University — Sir James Meredith, 111-14; Sir 
Christopher Nixon, 3249. 

Undue representation of, on the Examining 
Boards of the Royal University— Dr. Whitla, 
2877 ; Sir Christopher Nixon, 3243. 

Increased success of students of, at Royal Uni- 
versity Examinations largely due to the enor- 
mous advantage which this School has over 
the other Colleges on account of the constitu- 
tion of the Examining Boards of the Royal 
University — Dr. M'Keown, 2490. 


Professorship of, in Royal University of Ireland 
— Sir James Meredith, 27. 

■ Teaching of, in University College — Re v. Dr. 
Dclany, 1467-71. 

No new University in Ireland would be complete 
without a Professorship of — Rev. Dr. Delany, 
1472-73 ; O' Conor Don, 2029-31 ; Dr. Cox, 
3409. 

Clancy, Most Rev. Dr., Lord Bishop of Elphin, 
(Index to his Evidence.) 

Was appointed Bishop in 1895 ; -was previously 
Professor of English Literature in Maynooth 
College, 2078-80. The position of Catholics 
as to University Education can best be 
demonstrated by explaining the reason for 
basing all education upon religion, and the 
reason of the Church’s opposition to mixed 
education ; extract from the Evidence of Car- 
dinal Cullen before the Powis Commission, 
containing statements showing the necessity 
of religious education, the objections to 
mixed education, and the views of the Catho- 
lic Church on this matter, together with quota- 
tions from the utterances of eminent writers, 
statesmen, and others, supporting these views, 
2084-92. The inadequacy of the present pro- 
visions for the higher education of Catholics, 
2093-96. Trinity College not acceptable to 
Catholics : Mr. Balfour’s views on this sub- 
ject ; Archbishop Walsh’s views on this subject, 
2093-94. Queen’s Colleges not available for 
Catholics ; condemnation of, by Catholic 
Church, 2094, 2116-19. Unwise policy of the 
State in striving to induce Catholics to attend 
these Colleges ; the dangers of mixed educa- 
tion to the faith of students, 2094-96. Royal 
University of Ireland ; does not make ade- 
quate provision for University Education ; 
Cardinal Newman’s idea of a University ; 
adopted by most Catholics as the ideal system ; 
inequitable system in Royal University, by 
which students of unendowed Colleges have 
to compete with students of the endowed Col- 
leges ; no endowment for women under the 
Royal University ; ecclesiastical students 
placed at a disadvantage under the Royal Uni- 
versity system ; necessity for providing ade- 
quate means of University Education ; Mr. 
Balfour’s statement as to paucity of Roman 
Catholics sufficiently educated for higher posi- 
tions of trust and responsibility ; want of 
higher education among the mass of the people, 
who are now entrusted with responsible duties 
on County Councils, &c. ; duty of the State 
to provide the means of such education ; Catho- 
lic Hierarchy not responsible for the backward 
state of higher education ; the Catholic Hier- 
archy would be outstepping the bounds of their 
duty in undertaking to furnish detailed 
schemes of University Education for the Go- 
vernment ; but they have on various occasions 
adopted resolutions which give the outlines of 
any acceptable scheme, 2096. Defects of the 
Intermediate system as a feeder for the Uni- 
versity system ; no means of giving an educa- 
tional training to the Professors in Interme- 
diate schools ; such a means should be provided 
in connection with any University scheme de- 
vised by the Government, 2098-103. Scarcity 
of teachers of Technical Science ; provision 
for the training of such teachers ; a scheme 


Clancy, Most Rev. Dr. — continued . 

providing such training should be based on 
denominational principles ; the handing over 
of Glasnevin Model School to Catholics, and 
Munster Dairy School to other denominations 
as a means of effecting this, 2104, 2455-56, 2466- 
72. The establishment of two Universities — 
one in Dublin for Roman Catholics, the other 
in Belfast — would be preferable to a scheme 
providing Colleges for Roman Catholics in the 
Royal University reconstructed as a teaching 
University, 2105-11. Necessity of providing 
for “ extern ” students (men and women) in 
any system proposed, 2111-15, 2120-29. 

The mixed education of ecclesiastical and 
lay students, 2130-36. The importance of 
making provision for ecclesiastical students re- 
ceiving University Degrees, 2132. Means by 
which {his could be effected, 2452-54, 2458-64. 
The principle of concentration of endowment 
would have to be departed from in as far as 
provision should be made for ecclesiastical 
students and for women, 2137-40. 


College of Science : 

Useful as a special aid to scientific education, 
but could not be accepted as the centre of the 
educational system — Most Rev. Dr. O'Dwyer, 
326, 567-69. 

The extent to which use might be made of, by 
students of proposed new University — Rev. Dr. 
Delany, 1567-73. 


Colleges : 

Advisability of making the Colleges, in 
any reformed scheme, as autonomous as 
possible by empowering them to conduct 
various University examinations — Most 
Rev. Dr. O'Dwyer, 634-38 ; Rev. Dr. 
Hamilton, 808-14, 1007, 1009 ; Rev. Dr. 
Dclany, 1502-5 ; Mr. Anderson, 1600, 1744, 
1761 ; Dr. Whitla, 2878, 2960, 2967, 2968A-75 ; 
Mr. M'Intosh, 3121-22; Dr. Leebody, 3166, 
3199-217. 

Advisability of empowering the Colleges to award 
money prizes, Fellowships, &c. — Rev. Dr. 
Hamilton, 1134-37 ; Rev. Dr. Delany, 1505 ; 
Sir Christopher Nixon, 3244, 3292 ; Miss 
White, 3455, 3551-55. 

Feasibility of establishing a General Educational 
Council supervising the autonomous Colleges — 
Most Rev. Dr. O'Dwyer, 733-35 ; Rev. Dr. 
Delany, 1503-5 ; Dr. Whitla, 2961-68 ; Sir 
Christopher Nixon, 3376-83; Miss White, 
3555 ; Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, 3896-907. 

Regulations as to the recognition of Colleges as 
University Colleges — Rev. Dr. Hamilton, 808 ; 
Rev. Dr. Delany, 1427-28; Most Rev. Dr. 
Clancy, 2149-51. 

Representation of recognised Colleges on the go- 
verning body of the University— Rev. Dr. 
Hamilton, 808, 908-11, 10C6-8 ; Rev. Dr. 
Delany, 1421-23; Mr. Anderson, 1592-93; 
Rev. Dr. Bernard, 2698 ; Dr. Whitla, 2878. 

Professors of recognised Colleges should be Pro- 
fessors of the University and Examiners— Her. 
Dr. Hamilton, 808 ; Mr. Anderson, 1762-65. 

Advisability of restricting the proposed College 
in Dublin to Roman Catholics — Rev. Dr. Ber- 
nard, 2695, 2705-56, 2795-99, 2844-45, 2853-57 ; 
Miss Oldham, 3718. , 

The multiplication of Colleges under one Univer- 
sity objectionable — Sir Christopher Nixon, 
3251. ’ , „ 

Queen’s Colleges. — See under Queers Colleges. 

Catholic College. — See under University Educa- 
tion. 

Collegiate Residence. — See under Extern Students. 

Commercial Education. — See under Technical Educa- 

Cork Queen’s College.— See under Queen’s Colleges. 

Cox, Michael Francis, Esq. h.d., m.r.i.a ; , member 
of the Senate of the Royal University of Ire- 
land. (Index to his Evidence.) 

Is a Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, 
has been a practising doctor for twenty-five 
years, and a Senator of the Royal University 
for six years, and was previously an Ex- 
aminer; is a member of the Standing Com- 
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Cox, Michael Francis, m.d., m.r.i.a.— continued. 

mittee Finance Committee, and Medical Com- 
mittee’ 3395-402. The Catholic University; 
the students of; C.U.I. Bono Club; feelings 
of the students that they were unjustly shut 
out from University Education ; conscientious 
objections of, to entering Queen’s University 
and Dublin University; graduation of, in 
London University ; grave inconvenience and 
material loss and want of prestige suffered by 
them from the want of a University degree ; 
Royal University unsatisfactory ; did not re- 
move any of the disadvantages under which 
Catholics laboured; University College: edu- 
cational work accomplished by it ; disadvan- 
tages of the underhand endowment of ; 
the want of halls of residence ; tho claim 
for a University for Catholics a long-standing 
one — claim made by the Earl of Tyrone when 
waging war against Queen Elizabeth ; Bishop 
Berkeley’s views as to the foundation of a 
Catholic college ; attitude of Catholics towards 
Trinity College; the desire for “equality”; 
the feelings of Catholics on the University 
Question, 3403. The exclusion of Trinity Col- 
lege from the Terms of Reference to the Com- 
mission ; the provision for higher education 
outside Trinity College utterly inadequate ; 
University College ; Queen’s Colleges, Cork 
and Galway ; failure of the Queen’s Colleges 
to cater for the educational needs of the 
people ; the abolition of these Colleges 
not advisable, but their constitution should 
be remodelled, 3404. The views of 
the other students who went _ through 
the same experience identical with those 
of witness, 3405. Witness’s knowledge 
of the Irish language, 3406, 3408. Interest 
taken by witness in the study of Irish, 3407-8. 
No antagonism between the Irish and Eng- 
lish languages ; neglect of the study of Irish 
in this country disgraceful ; Irish History ; 
the study of Irish in the Royal University ; 
Examinership in Irish ; Studentship in Irish ; 
the importance of the study of Modern Irish 
as a spoken language ; advantage of the study 
of, to the youth of the country ; the rising in- 
terest taken by the people in the study of Irish 
an omen of satisfaction, 3408. A Professor- 
ship of Celtic should be established in any new 
University which might be founded in Ire- 
land, 3409. The effect of the high standard in 
the Royal University in causing students 
to cross to Scotland for Medical qualifications ; 
the Pass standard might be lowered, 3410. The 
development of the courses more on the prac- 
tical than the theoretical side advisable, 3411. 
The means of obtaining Medical qualifications 
at present too numerous, 3412-13. 


D- 

Delaot, Rev. William, s.j., ll.d., President, Univer- 
sity College, Dublin, and Member of the Senate 
of the Royal University of Ireland. (Index l o 
his Evidence .) 

President of University College from 1883 to 
1888, and from 1897, and Senator of the Royal 
University from 1885, 1161-62, 1166. Univer- 
sity College placed under control of Jesuits, 
1163-65. History of University College ; 
founded. 1854 ; Rectors of ; known as Catholic 
University, 1168, 1516-19. Proposed Charter ; 
Intermediate Education Bill; proposed Uni- 
versity Bill ; opposition to, in England ; 
O’Conor Don’s University Bill of 1879 ; largely 
on lines of Intermediate Education Bill; in- 
troduction of Royal University Bill by Govern- 
ment ; negotiations regarding this Bill; ob- 
ject of. to enable Catholic University to con- 
tinue its work ; understanding with regard to 
the appointment of Fellows by Senate, 1168, 
1475-76. Variation in number of Fellows ; 
agreement that one-half the Fellowships should j 
be given to Catholics; attitude of Maynooth ! 
College with regard to the slheme ; University ! 
College administered by Cardinal M'Cabe for ; 
one year ; handed over to Jesuits in 1883, 1168. 
Position held by witness during the negotia- 
tions and at the time of the passing of the . J 


Delany, Rev. William, s.j., ll.d. — continued . 

Royal University Act, 1169. University Col 
lege open to students of all denominations' 
1170, 1193-95. In appointment of Professors’ 
die best men available chosen; Protestants 
employed when Catholics thoroughly fit to fill 
the posts were not available, 1170-71. Present 
staff of University College, 1171-73. Nece^itv 
in 1883, of appointing Tutors to supplement 
the regular staff, which consisted mostly of 
elderly men, whose lectures the students would 
not attend, 1174. Mode in which the Fellows 
who teach in University College are appointed 
1175-83. Equipment of University College’ 
1183-84 ; quite inadequate, 1224-29, 123s! 
Students prepared for examinations of Royai 
University, 1185. Resources of the College con- 
sist of the fees, which amount to about £800 per 
annum, which is not sufficient to meet ex- 
penses ; this is supplemented by the salaries of 
a number of the Fellows, who belong to the 
Jesuit body, by which means the College is 
kept open, 1186. No endowment, 1187. Go- 
vernment of College autocratic, 1188-91. 
Number of students, 1192, 1197. Non-Catho- 
lics attending the CoRege, 1198-99, 1378-80. 
Religious convictions of students not interfered 
with, directly or indirectly, in any way ; any 
attempt on part of a Professor to do so would 
be severely dealt with, 1200. Religious in- 
struction of Catholic students ; instruction of 
Catholic students in non-religious subjects 
identical with that afforded to the non-Catholic 
students, 1201-2, 1205. The confidence in the 
governing body of the University College 
and the Catholic tone of the College 
make it acceptable to Catholics in contradis- 
tinction to the Queen’s Colleges, 1204-1208. 
Contravention of the teaching of the Roman 
Catholic Church by a teacher of the College 
would necessitate his dismissal, 1206. The 
action of the Roman Catholic Hierarchy with 
regard to the Queen’s Colleges approved of, 
1207. The constitution of the Queen's Colleges 
on paper excellent, and if they had been worked 
in accordance with the views of the Roman 
Catholic Hierarchy they might have been ser- 
viceable, 1209-11. Impossibility of judging 
of the character of such institutions from their 
paper constitutions, 1212-14. Amount of the 
indirect endowment accruing to University Col- 
lege, 1215-24, 1230-33. Relations between the 
Roman Catholic Hierarchy and the Jesuit 
body and University College, 1237-38, 1517, 
1549-50. Royal University of Ireland: its 
defects — (1) The exclusion of religion from its 
courses, 1239-40 ; (2) Want of collegiate life 
and training, 1240 ; (3) No distinction between 
degrees conferred on students who have gone 
through systematic collegiate training and 
those conferred on students who have passed 
its examinations by private study, 1241, 
1349. Proposed restrictions on conferring of 
degrees on students not trained in any_ recog- 
nised college, 1440-41, 1462. Conferring of 
degrees on such students might be abolished if 
Trinity College rescinded its present regula- 
tions in this respect, 1442-48, 1506-10. Con- 
clusions from tables submitted show failure of 
Queen’s Colleges at Cork and Galway, as com- 
ared with University College; the injustice 
one to Catholics in the distribution of the 
present educational endowments ; and the 
inequity of the principle on which 
the Government acts in regard to tho 
distribution of endowments, 1243. The 
Catholic claim for equality in matter of 
endowments, 1243. Opposed to interfering 
with Trinity College, 1244-45. Desirability of 
having more than one University institution, 
1245. Tables submitted show the large pro- 
portion of Intermediate Grade Exhibitioners 
who proceed to the University ; the large pro- 
portion of the latter who enter Royal Univer- 
sity as compared with Trinity College, and 
University College as compared with the 
Queen’s Colleges, 1246. The Fellowship scheme 
of the Royal University not a secret or under- 
hand arrangement, 1248, 1515-15A. Statistics 
submitted prove that the success of the stu- 
dents of University College cannot be ascribed 
to the arrangement about the Royal Univer- 
sity Examiners, 1249-50. Cost of the lahora- 
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Deunt, Rev. William, s.j., ll.d.— continued . 

tories of the Royal University, which can 
only be used for examination work, 1251-52. 
Too great multiplicity of subjects in the Arts 
course of the Royal University, 1252-53. Suc- 
cess of Royal University in solving the pro- 
blem of the teaching of Philosophy in an un- 
denominational University, 1254. Teaching 
of Philosophy in University College, 1255-61, 
1379-1401. Danger to the faith of Catholic . 
students in entering Trinity College, 1263-67. 
Professor Tyrrell’s objection that non-Catho- 
lics from Trinity College would carry off the 
prizes of a University established for Catholics, 
1267. Dearth of competent and qualified secon- 
dary teachers resulting from tire want of the 
means of higher education for Catholics, 1267, 
1362-67. It would be desirable to have estab- 
lished a University in Belfast, and another in 
Dublin, and to reform the Queen’s Colleges so 
as to make them suitable to local requirements, 
1268-71, 1368-71, 1477-82. Constitution of the 
proposed University in Dublin, 1272. Governing 
body should have a majority of Catholics, and 
should have a considerable majority of laymen, 
1277-83, 1296. The views of the Bishops on a 
matter of religion would be adopted by the 
Catholic lay members, 1284 ; outvoting of 
the Bishops by the Catholic lay mem- 
bers, 1285-88. Importance of the com- 
position of the governing body, . 1288. -Pro- 
fessors would not be required to take Tests, 
1289-92, 1452-55. Non-Catholic Professors, 
1327 University would be open to all denomi- 
nations, 1293-95, 1328-34. University should 
have Chairs of Modem Science ; mode m 
which it should be taught, 1297-99, 1456-61. 
The dismissal of teachers should be in the 
hands of the governing body, subject to an 
appeal to the Board of Visitors, 1300. Com- 
position of the Board of Visitors ; one or two 
radges: the Cardinal and Archbishop and 
mother, 1300-1, 1309. Mod. of teidrng 
charges of irreligious teaching by, 1302-13, 
1408-12 A question of faith and morals must 
be decided by the Bishops, 1319-26, 1346-49. 
Appeal to Privy Council, 1402-9. New Uni- 
versity should teach Technical Science, 1449, 
1566-73. Should be open to women as Uni- 
versity College is ; and the Colleges f or women 
should be endowed, 1451. The establishment 
of an endowed Catholic College as distinguished 
from a University would remove the sub- 
stantial part of the grievance, but would not 
satisfy the Catholic claim for equality, 1315-lb, 
1357-60, 1372-77. Advantages of this solution 
as regards the jurisdiction of the Church, 1413. 
Disadvantage of connection with the Royal 
University, 1414-16. Affiliation of Colleges, 
1424. Belfast College at present a Presby- 
terian institution to the same extent as 
the institution asked for by Catholics would 
be Catholic, 1335-39. Science: mode in 
which the teaching of, in a University for 
Catholics would be regtdated, 1340-49, 1532-34. 
The development of practical Science is in its 
infancy at present, 1350-56. Tables with refe 
ence to the proportion of the Catholic P°P?^' 
tion which would be prepared to avail of Un - 
versity Education, 1361. Number of ecclesi- 
astical students from Majmoothwhowould 
avail themselves of a Catholic C°Hege or Um- 
versity, 1430-38. 1561-65 ; Mixed education as 
advocated by Presbyterians ; character of this 
education not different from what the Calffioliffl 
lay claim to, 1511-12. Length of time which 
would elapse before Catholics who entered 
Trinity College could obtain representation on 
the governing board of that College, 

The money at present devoted to L'ish e duca- 
tional purposes derived from P^y lnsh 

sources ; saving to Treasary m. tlus respec 

1463-66. Professorship of Ceitic should be 
established in the new University. l^B-yd. 
Present inadequate provision made for men oi 
eminence to adopt teaching as a , ?F of £ “ ai 
1473,74. Medical examinations of the noyai 
University, 1474. Reason why Queen s CoI- 
leges, although haviug an acceptable paper 
constitution, were rejected by Cat ^° 1 !“ t ^ 
1845, 1483-84, 1523, 1535-38. Suggested 


Del any, Rev. William, s.j., ll.d. — continued. 

amendments in Queen’s Colleges, Cork and 
Galway, to render them acceptable to Catho- 
lics, 1485-98, 1524-25, 1539. Evil effects of 
present competition among the Colleges, 1499, 
1505. System of examining in Royal Univer- 
sity works exceedingly well, but is destructive 
of originality ; extern Examiners, 1500-2. 
Suggested system by which the Colleges would 
conduct their own examinations subject to the 
supervision of a Council constructed on aca- 
demic principles, has much in it to be ap- 
proved of, 1503-5, 1528, 1558-60. Modification 
of the Catholic claim as regards University 
Education, on the passing ot the Tests Acts, 
1520-23. Sir Robert Peel’s intentions in 
founding the Queen’s Colleges that they would 
be acceptable to Catholics, 1523. The question as 
to whether three Universities or one very large 
endowed University in Dublin, having the 
endowments of the other two, would be the 
more acceptable, open to debate ; witness 
would prefer the multiplication of Universi- 
ties, 1526-32. Decrease in the number of 
Catholic students attending Queen’s College, 
Galway, on the appointment of a Catholic 
President, 1542-49. Evil effect of competition 
between colleges on the quality of the teaching, 
even in the case of students preparing for Pass 
examinations, 1551-57. 

E. 

Ecclesiastical Students : 

Necessity and advantages of making provision 
for University Education of Roman Catholic 
Ecclesiastical students — Most Rev. Dr. 

O’Dwyer, 324-26 ; Most Rev. Dr. Clancy, 2132- 
34; Lieut. -Colonel Ross of Bladensburg, 2157, 
2446-5L , _ 

Position of Theology in a University for Catho- 
lics— Most Rev. Dr. O'Dwyer, 328. 
Establishment of a Faculty, or Faculties, of 
Theology, in Royal University —Rev. Dr. 
Bernard, 2700. . 

The educational requirements of Presbyterian 
ecclesiastical students — Dr. M'Kcown, 2480, 
2486-91. 

See also under Maynooth College. 

Engineering : , „ , . , . 

Introduction of the subject of Electrical Engineer- 
ing into the examinations of Royal Univer- 
sity, under consideration — Dr. M‘Grath and 
Sir James Meredith, 1727-3. 

Reduction in standard for Pass and Honours in 

. — Sir James Meredith, 226-28. 

Dearth of candidates in the higher examinations 
in Engineering in Royal University L)r. 
M'Grath, 229. , 

Small number of students who have passed the 
Roval University examinations in, by private 
study— Dr. M’Kcown, 2490, 2619-25. 

Want of success of Engineering School in ^el- 
fast College— Dr. M’Keown, 2619-26 ; Dr. Lee- 
body, 3163. , . _ , _ 

Success of Engineering School in Queen s College, 
Galway — Mr. Anderson, 1737-39, 1764. 

Work of Engineering School in Queens College, 
Cork, cramped through want of appliances— 
Professor Jack, 3857-64. 

Examinations : 

Royal University Examinations. — See under 
History : Mental and Moral Science : 

Royal University of Ireland. 

See also under Colleges. 

Extern Examiners.— See under Royal University of 
Ireland. 

Extern Students : . 

Large number of, in conniption with the Royal 
Universitv-Mr. MHntosh, 3027 ; Miss White, 
3436-38 ; Miss Oldham, 3679. 

The degrees conferred on extern students bythe- 
Royal University not differentiated from those 
conferred on students attending Colleges ; dis- 
advantages of this arrangement— Rev. Dr. 
Hamilton, 806 ; Rev. Dr. Delany, 1241, 14o3. 
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Extern Students — continued . 

The system of private study and “ coaching ” for 
the Royal University examinations followed 
by, is no real University training — Mr. 
M'Intosh, 3027, 3070-74. 

Necessity and advantage of providing and encou- 
raging collegiate residence ; institution of 
special regulations for extern students — Most 
Rev. Dr. O’Dwyer, 328, 576-80 ; Rev. Dr. 
Hamilton, 806, 954-63 ; Rev. Dr. Delany, 1441- 
48, 1506-10 ; Rev. Dr. Bernard, 2688, 2690, 
2790-94, 2839-45 ; Dr. M'Keown, 2508, 2510, 
2608-9, 2657-60 ; Dr. Whitla, 2877, 2976-81; 
Dr. Leebody, 3166-67. 

The total abolition of the present system of ob- 
taining degrees without residence, although 
desirable, is, in present circumstances, imprac- 
ticable ; the continuation of the system in some 
form necessary — Rev. Dr. Hamilton, 893-902, 
913-15, 944-50, 995-1005; Rev. Dr. Delany, 
1442-48, 1506-10 ; Mr. Anderson, 1710-16A. ; 
O’Conor Don, 1995, 2005, 2032-56 ; Mr. M‘ In- 
tosh, 3093 ; Most Rev. Dr. Clancy, 2111-15 ; 
Licut.-Colonel Ross of Bladensburg, 2235- 
37, 2267-71, 2342-47, 2378-95 ; Rev. Dr. Ber- 
nard, 2790-94, 2843 ; Dr. M'Keown, 2510, 
2600-12; Dr. Whitla, 2877, 2976; Dr. Lee- 
body, 3166 ; Miss Oldham, 3695-701. 

Collegiate residence should be compulsory — Mr. 
M'Intosh, 3036-37, 3051-52, 3062-65, 3076-80, 
3487-89, 3109-14 ; Sir Christopher Nixon, 
3254-56, 3299-303. 

Desirability of establishing Halls of Residence — 
O’Conor Don, 1923-26 ; Dr. M'Keown, 2510 ; 
Dr. Nicholas, 3591-92. 

Collegiate residence could be encouraged by the 
State offering inducements to students to reside 
on terms suitable to their means— Dr. Leebody, 
3167. 


F. 

Fellowships : 

Should, under any new scheme that may be pro- 
posed, bo open to competition — Mr. M'Intosh, 
3039, 3091-92 ; Dr. Leebody, 3166. 

Holders of, should be required to reside in one 
of the recognised colleges, and to engage in 
teaching or research— Rev. Dr. Hamilton, 806- 
8, 906-7, 1023-26. 

In the Royal University.— See Royal Uni- 
versity op Ireland. 

See also under Colleges. 

G-- 

Galway Queen’s College . — See under Queen’s Colleges, 

H. 

Hamilton, Rev. Thomas, m.a., d.d., ll.d., President 
of Queen’s College, Belfast, and Member of 
the Senate of the Royal University of Ireland. 
( Index to his Evidence.) 

Has been President of Queen’s College, Belfast, 
since May, 1889, and Senator of the Royal 
University since February, 1890 ; is a clergy- 
man of the Presbyterian Church, 799-803. Will 
reserve matters concerning the North of Ire- 
land and Queen’s College, Belfast, in parti- 
cular, until the Commission visit Belfast, 805- 
6. Points out that long before the question of 
the insufficiency of the provision for Univer- 
sity Education in Ireland had come before the 
Senate of the Royal University, he, in- his 
Reports of Queen’s College, Belfast, in 1897 
and 1898-9, had expressed liis opinion of the 
inadequacy and unsatisfactory nature of the 
present provisions outside Trinity College, 806, 
1026. Evil effects of the Royal University of 
Ireland Act, 1879, on the status of the 
Queen’s College, Belfast, 806, 1067-74, 1089. 
Professors of Queen’s College, Belfast: their 
views as to the unsatisfactory state of the pro- 
vision for University Education, 806, 974-76. 
Royal University of Ireland: merits of — (1) 
its high standard, (2) thorough and searching 
character of its examinations, (3) good work 
done by the University, especially in Science, 
(4) its promotion of the higher education of 


Hamilton, Rev. Thomas, m.a., d.d., ll.d.— continued, 
women, (5) the efforts of the Senate Ex 
aminers, and officials of the University hi 
advance the work of higher education to' 
utmost of their power, 806. Reasons why the 
Royal University, as at present constituted is 
an inefficient provision for the promotion ’ of 
higher education : ( 1 ) collegiate training and 
culture discountenanced, owing to the non- 
existence of any obligation for collegiate resj* 
dence ; (2) the degree conferred on a student 
who has had no collegiate training not dif- 
ferentiated. from that conferred on a student 
who has passed through a regular College 
course; (3) danger of the Colleges degenerat- 
ing into “ cramming ” establishments ; (4) Arts 
Faculties in Colleges becoming depleted ; ( 5 ) 
lowering of the ideal of University life and 
tone of education in the country ; (6) large 
proportion of Medical students who go out of 
Ireland for their degrees ; (7) the course for 
the Pass degree of M.B. in the Royal Univer- 
sity too long and difficult, 806, 964-67. 
(8) Hardship in requiring the attendance of 
students in Dublin for all Medical examina- 
tions ; (9) the non-representation of Colleges 
on the Senate of the Royal University ; (10) a 
University of a higher type than a mere Ex- 
amining Board, required, 806, 912. The 
character of the University provision required 
for the country: (1) Attendance at college 
should be encouraged — provisions in London 
University and Trinity College for this pur- 
pose ; special examinations for external stu- 
dents, as in London University; the parch- 
ment of the degree should contain a statement 
as to whether it has been gained by an extern 
or intern student ; the extern student required 
to pass more frequent examinations, 806, 955- 
63, 913-15, 944-50, 995-1005. (2) Fellowships 
and Studentships should be held on condition 
of residence in the recognised Colleges, where 
the holders thereof would be required to 
engage in teaching or in research 
work, 806-8, 906-7, 1024-25. (3) The re- 

cognised Colleges of the University should be 
integral portions of the University, e.g., the 
heads of the Colleges should be ex-officio mem- 
bers of the Senate ; the colleges should nomi- 
nate a certain proportion of the members of the 
Senate ; all the Professors of the Queen’s Col- 
leges should have the status of Professors of 
the University and act as Examiners ; great 
care should be exercised in deciding what Col- 
leges should be recognised as constituent Col- 
leges of the University ; excellent regulations 
of London University on this point, 808, 908- 
11, 916-1006. All Pass examinations should 
be conducted in the colleges, 808-13, 1007-10. 
Further degeneration in University Education, 
which otherwise is sure to take place, may be 
avoided by carrying out foregoing reforms, 
which will necessitate no revolutionary 
changes, 814. The foregoing reforms adequate 
to deal with the question of University Educa- 
tion in Ireland, if (within the Royal University 
thus reformed), a thoroughly equipped college 
for Catholics were founded, and if Queen's 
College, Belfast, were adequately strengthened 
to a corresponding degree, 815-18. The present 
provision for the higher education of Roman 
Catholics, inadequate, 819-20. Strength of the 
Roman Catholic objection to the Queen’s Col- 
leges, 821-22. Existing means of higher edu- 
cation should be modified so as to meet the re- 
quirements of Roman Catholics, 823-25, 1021- 
22, 1053-55. Roman Catholic requirements 
would be met by establishment of a College, 
826-28. The establishment of a College would 
be preferable to founding a new University for 
Catholics, which latter solution would be of 
an almost revolutionary character,, and would 
entail the establishment of a University m 
Belfast, for which that city is not ripe, 828-32. 
A healthy rivalry would exist between the Dub- 
lin and Belfast Colleges, 832-33. Desir- 
ability of having the two types of bie 
represented by the Dublin and Belfast 
Colleges in one University, 834, 892. 
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Hamuton, Rev. Thomas, m.a., d.d., ll.d.— continued. 
Improvements in Queen’s College, Bel- 
fast 836-39. No demand for a University in 
the North of Ireland, 842, 885. The present 
crant of £6,000 or £4,000 to University Col- 
ogne : the principle of endowing a Roman 
Catholic College admitted ; the inadequacy of 
the present endowment, 843-51. University- 
College the nucleus of a large College, but not 
of a University, 852. Belfast at present not 
ripe for a University, but will some day have 
a University of its own, 854, 856, 861, 926-43, 
1029-31, 1063, 1104, 1119. Finality to be aimed 
at, but a settlement for which the country is 
unripe should not be attempted, 855. The es- 
tablishment of a College, not a University, con- 
tains the seeds of a final settlement, 856, 1028. 
The establishment of a University at Belfast, 
one solution, 860-61. The two solutions com- 
pared, 1036-40, 1088. Friction between Dublin 
and Belfast Colleges, 863-75, 922, 982-94. The 
rivalry between the Belfast and Dublin Col- 
leges in the Royal University reconstituted as 
a teaching University would be of a healthy 
' and desirable character, 876. It is doubtful 

whether any friction would be engendered be- 
tween the two colleges, 876-84. It is for the 
Catholics to state what they require in the 
matter of higher education, 887-89, 1032-34, 
1064. Proposed residential system, in Belfast 
College : such a system would not involve any 
essential change in the constitution of the Col- 
lege, 890-91. Effect of the establishment of a 
Catholic University on the Royal University 
of Ireland, 893. The new Universities should 
have the function of examining extern stu- 
dents, 898-902. The admission of women to 
Belfast College, 904. Insufficient staff of 
-Queen’s College, Belfast, 907. Senate of Uni- 
versity should be constituted on an academic 
basis, 908-11. Disadvantages of a federal 
University, but present circumstances make 
such a University the most practical 
•solution at the present time, 916-25. 
The establishment of a Catholic University 
would necessitate the establishment of a Belfast 
University, 942-43. Effect of the Carnegie 
benefaction on educational questions in North 
of Ireland, 951-54. Growing opinion m Bel- 
fast in favour of liberal education for young 
men of the commercial classes, 968. Queen’s 
College. Belfast, not a Presbyterian College, 
977. Necessity for the present system of re- 
presentatives of the various colleges acting as 
Examiners in the Royal University ; success- 
ful operation of the system as regards Mental 
and Moral Science, and History, 1011-19. .Op- 
position of the graduates of the R-oyal Univer- 
sity from the North of Ireland to the recon- 
struction of the University, 1043-50. Opposi- 
tion of the Presbyterian Church to the 
founding of a Roman Catholic College, 1057. 
Opposition of the people of the North of Ire- 
land to a Catholic College, 1065-66. " 
ming ” establishments in Belfast, 1073-74, 
1084-1105. Effect of the establishment of a 
University in Belfast in restricting cramming, 
1097-1103. Technical Institute in Belfast: 
importance of association of, with a Univer- 
sity ; difficulty of bringing about an arrange- 
ment for this purpose ; effect of the establish- 
ment of a University in Belfast, 1105-19. 
Evidence of the Rev. W. Eillen, n.n., 
before the Queen’s College Commission, 1885, 
as regards the establishment of a Belfast Uni- 
versity, 1121-34. In case of a reconstruction 
of the Royal University, provision might be 
made for distributing the funds of the Univer- 
sity among the Colleges for the awarding of 
Scholarships, &c., 1135-37. A prejudice would 
■exist against a University in Belfast which 
would be founded at the same time as a Uni- 
versity for Catholics, 1138-41. In case of the es- 
tablishment of a Roman Catholic University, 
the Royal University would necessarily go out 
of existence, 1143-48. Difference between en- 
dowment of a Roman Catholic College and 
Roman Catholic University, 1149-53. The 
number of Protestants wbo would enter a Uni- 
versity for Catholics would be small, 1157-58. 


Hamilton, Rev. Thomas, m.a., d.d., hc.d. — continued.. 

Futility of establishing a College which would 
not meet the views of Roman Catholics, 1158. 
Roman Catholic lay opinion generally coinci- 
dent with Roman Catholic clerical opinion, 
1160. 

Harrington, The Right Hon. T. C., m.p., Lord Mayor 
of Dublin. ( Index to his Evidence.) 

Has been Member of Parliament for the Har- 
bour Division of the city of Dublin for sixteen or 
seventeen years ; represents the Corporation of 
Dublin before tbe Commission, 3734-35. Sub- 
mits a resolution adopted by tbe Corporation 
on tbe 9th September, 1901, with reference 
to the University Question ; states that this 
resolution represents not only the feelings of the 
Catholic members of the Council, but also of a 
large section of Protestants, 3736. The Catho- 
lic claim not a clerical demand ; the laity 
are the most affected by the inadequacy of the 
present provision for University Education, 
3737. 

History : 

Teaching of, in the proposed College or Uni- 
versity for Catholics — Most Rev. Dr. O'Dwyer. 
328. 

No necessity for exemption of Chair of History 
from provisions of Tests Acts — Most Rev. Dr. 
CDwyer, 328. 

Examinations of Royal University in ; success- 
ful system of conducting — Rev. Dr. Hamilton, 
1015. 

Course of, in Royal University at present un- 
satisfactory — Miss Oldham, 3710-11. 


I. 

Intermediate Education, System or : 

Effect of, on the condition of education in Ire- 
land— -Most Rev. Dr. CDwyer, 326, 643-47, 
770. 

The funds available under the Intermediate Edu- 
cation Act should bs exclusively devoted to 
helping the education of those who need such 
help, and not distributed among rich and 
poor indiscriminately, as at present — Dr. 
M‘Eeown, 2491-94. 

Necessity for providing the means of higher edu- 
cation as an extension of the existing Interme- 
diate system — Most Rev. Dr. O’Dwyer, 326 ; 
CConor Don, 1937-39. 

A system of Bursaries under the Inter- 
mediate Education Board might he useful 
as a means of encouraging the study of Science 
—Rev. Dr. Dehamy, 1353 ; as a means of en- 
abling students of moderate means to obtain 
the advantage of a University Education— 
O’Conor Don, 193741 ; Dr. M'Keown, 2609. 

Denominational character of the Intermediate 
system an argument in favour of denomina- 
tional higher education — Most Rev. Dr. 
CDwyer, 327-28, 468-69. 

Too exclusive development of, on Grammar 
school side — Most Rev. Dr. CDwyer, 425-26 ; 
necessity for providing for commercial educa- 
tion in Intermediate and University systems— 
Most Rev. Dr. CDwyer, 428-37; Rev. Dr. 
Delany, 1352 ; O’ Conor Don, 1932. 

Has caused teachers and students to pay more 
attention to the passing of examinations than 
to the quality of the teaching imparted— Mr. 
Anderson , 16014, 1693-98. 


Importance and usefulness of the study of 
Irish History, and of the Irish Language- 
Dr. Cox, 2403. . . _ , 

Studentship and Examinership in, m the Jioyal 
University — Dr. Cox , 2403. 

See also Celtic. 


Irish: 


J. 

Jack, Alexander, m.a., d-bc., 1 
of Engineering, Queen’s 
to his Evidence.) 


gistrar and Professor 
Jollege, Cork. ( Index 


Engineering School 
3857- Connection 
in Cork, 3857-59. 


in Queen’s College, Cork, 
of, with Technical School 
Work of Engineering School 
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. Jack, Alexander, m. a., d-Sc- — continued. 

cramped through want of appliances, 3860-62. 
Number of students in Engineering, 3863-64. 
Charge of offensive teaching in Queen’s Col- 
lege, Cork, 3927. 

L. 

Leebodv, Professor John Robinson, m. a., d.sc., r.i.e.. 
President, Magee College, Londonderry, and 
member of the Senate of the Royal University 
of Ireland. ( Index to his Evidence.) 

Has been a member of the Senate of the Royal 
University for six or seven years, and is a 
member of the Standing Committee ; has been 
at Magee College for thirty-six years, 3154-57. 
Three types of Universities — (1) Where stu- 
dents are resident within the University, 

(2) Where students are not resident within the 
University but are required to attend lectures, 

(3) A purely examining University. As re- 
gards the first type the State in Ireland is 
doing nothing outside Trinity College ; 
University institutions of the second type 
are provided by the State, but are 
objectionable to the great majority of 
the people ; as regards the third type the Royal 
University belongs to this class ; satisfactory 
development of this University ; it affords 
very great facilities to poor students ; Royal 
University and Queen’s University compared ; 
advantages of the Royal University over the 
Qjieen’s University in everything except col- 
legiate residence ; rumours of unfairness in 
the Royal University not justified; the 
arrangement by which the Examiners of all 
the candidates are the teachers of one parti- 
cular class of candidates, objectionable, at 
least in certain subjects ; readiness , of the 
Senate of the Royal University to recognise 
the claims of their own men for appoint- 
ments ; present disabilities as regards Univer- 
sity Education exaggerated ; the tendency in 
the Royal University to induce students not 
to attend lectures, objectionable ; the evils of 
“coaching” for a Pass degree; evils arising 
from the present state of unrest as regards 
University institutions ; schemes for Univer- 
sity reforms, 3158. Necessity for endowing 
denominational Colleges, 3158-3160. Mr. 
Gladstone’s scheme, the establishment of Dub- 
lin University as the one University for Ire- 
land ; the best scheme, but is impracticable, 
3158-59. Mr. Balfour’s scheme ; should not 
be objected to on the ground that it involves 
a denominational endowment ; the Royal Uni- 
versity established with the object of affording 
a denominational endowment, 3160. Merits 
of a Catholic college alongside of Trinity Col- 
lege, as set forth by Mr. Butt, 3160. A Catholic 
University open to objection as — (1) Wanting 
in prestige, (2) Preventing the advantages of 
open competition between all classes of Irish- 
men, (3) Granting degrees which would not 
be duly accredited by outsiders, 3159-63. Im- 
portance — in view of the fact that owing to the 
number of graduates at present produced in 
Ireland is more than sufficient to meet the de- 
mand at home — of affording Catholics the means 
of obtaining a degree which would be recognised 
in England and Scotland, 3163. A University . 
in Ulster would be a failure as it would not 
attract sufficient students, 3163, 3194-98, 3228- 
31. It would be entirely left to the Presby- 
terians ; the Medical School would not succeed, 
as the openings for Protestant Irishmen in 
Ireland are now not many, and those who 
sought appointments in England and Scotland 
would graduate in some University whose de- 
grees would be recognised outside Ireland ; • 
failure of Engineering School in Belfast Col- 
lege; Mr. Balfour’s scheme would evidently 
provide for a substantial measure of control 
on the part of the prelates over the Univer- 
sity for Catholics in Dublin ; but would give 
the Presbyterian General Assembly no control 
over the Belfast University ; this want of 
control on the part of the General Assembly 
would prejudice the Presbyterians against the 
University in Belfast ; occasions on which the 
project of a University at Belfast was dis- 
cussed; hostility of Ulster graduates to the 


project of a University in Belfast 3i« 
Opinion of flie ltev Professor Witheri Zt 
the failure of a Northern University 3163 
The harmonious working of the governing bod* 
of the Royal University as at present const; 
tuted proves that the present governing body 
could continue to work in case of a 
tion of the University ; the reconstruction of 
the Royal University with an open and a de- 
quate endowment to denominational Colleges 
would be the most satisfactory solution 3166 
3190-93. Endowment of a Catholic College • 
increase in the endowment of Queen's College’ 
Belfast ; endowment of Magee College ; recon’ 
struction of Queen’s College, Cork,’ 3166 
Difficulty of making Queen’s College, Galway 
a useful institution, 3166, 3172-83. Admission 
of women to the Colleges ; examination of 
extern students by Royal University to be 
continued under restrictions ; College exami- 
nations should supersede Matriculation and 
First University Examination, 3166, 3199-217. 
Fellowships ; constitution of Senate ; the mi- 
sent constitution should be modified after 
some time, so as to provide for a larger repre- 
sentation of the University, 3166, 3184-90. 
Number of Catholics and Protestants apt for 
University Education in proportion to the 
total population, 3166. Magee College; no 
religious tests; religious service; no other 
difference from Queen’s College, Belfast ; 
origin of Magee College; control of General 
Assembly over ; undenominational in its Arts 
course ; insufficiency of funds ; curriculum 
cramped on that account ; success of the stu- 
dents of, in after life; number of students. 
3167, 3173, 3222-24. Advantage of having the 
education of ecclesiastical students under the 
control of the General Assembly ; the bulk of 
the Presbyterian students take degrees ; need 
of additional Chairs ; undue multiplication 
of _ Universities objectionable, but the multi- 
plication of colleges desirable, 3167, 3177. 
Collegiate residence should be encouraged, 3167. 
Mode of dealing with Magee College in case of 
the foundation of a University in Belfast, 
3168-69. Belfast educationally jealous of 
Derry, 3170-71. Explanation of apathy of 
public towards Queen’s College, Belfast, 3218- 
21. Governing body of Magee College, 3224- 
26. Technical work should not be included 
in a University College, 3226-27. Magee Col- 
lege confined to the Arts Faculty ; that only 
half equipped, 3232-33. 

M. 

M'Grath, Joseph, Esq., ll.d. — See under Secretaries 
op the Royal University of Ireland. 

MTntobh, Henry S. Esq., m.a., Headmaster, Metho- 
dist College, Belfast. ( Index to his Evidence.) 

Has been Headmaster of Methodist College since 
1890 ; represents the Protestant Headmasters' 
Association before the Commission ; constitu- 
tion and functions of the Association, 3009-14, 
3066. Has been Senior Classical Master in 
Blackrock College, and English Master in 
Alexandra College, 3016-18. His teaching 
in Blackrock College not confined or cramped 
by direction of his superiors, 3094-98 ; present 
system of higher education affords no real 
TJniversity training, 3018. Number of pupils 
in Methodist College, Belfast, 3019. Age- 
limits of pupils, 3020. Majority of day pupils 
Presbyterians ; majority of boarders Metho- 
dists, 3022-24. Classes of society from which 
the pupils are drawn, 3024-25. Careers in hie 
for which the pupils are intended, 3026-27. 
With regard to those students who proceed to 
the Royal University from Irish .Protestant 
schools, some obtain scholarships in Queen 
College and the Royal University, hut tn 
great majority read the course privately, 
merely attend “coaching” establishmen , 
3018, 3027, 3070-73. This system of pnvaw 
study and “ cramming ” should be abobsn • 
3027. The establishment of a Catholic uni- 
versity desirable, 3028, 3040-43. The 
sion of Protestants from the Arts and P 
fessional classes of such a University 
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urisTOSH, BBW S., Esq., si .l— continued. 

necessary, 3027, 3033, 3056-61. Cork the best site 
for a Catholic University, 3028. The Belfast 
University would be mainly scientific, 3032, 
3081. The Catholic U niversity would be mainly 
connected with the professions, 3032, 3085-86. 
Protestant teachers in Catholic schools, 3033- 
24 Desirability of mixed education of Catho- 
lic's and Protestants, 3033, 3128-31. The 
Catholic University and Belfast University 
should be endowed, 3035. Residence within 
the colleges should be compulsory, 3036, 3051- 
52 3062°65, 3076-78, 3087-89, 3093, 3109-14. 
Residential Houses for women students, 3038, 
3079-80. Fellowships should be open to com- 
petition, 3039, 3091-92. A University in Bel- 
fast would, when once established, be taken 
up warmly, 3047-50, 3052-55, 3074-75, 3099-103, 
3115-19, 3123-24. The reported exodus of stu- 
dents to Scotland, 3104-6. Desire of students 
to belong to a National University, 3106-8. If 
the Royal University is reconstituted it would 
be necessary, as far as possible, to make the 
Colleges autonomous, 3120-22. The establish- 
ment of two separate Universities at once, pre- 
ferable to a scheme which would provide for a 
gradual transition, 3125. The abolition of 
Galway College, 3126-28. Tire present unsatis- 
factory condition of the Royal University 
causes students to go to other Universities, 
3132-45. The establishment of Belfast Uni- 
versity would check this tendency, 3146-48. 
The views of Mr. Wilkins, the other represen- 
tative selected by the Schoolmasters’ Associa- 
tion, to give evidence, 3149-53. 

11‘Keown, William Alexander, Esq., m.d., m.ch., 
Member of the Senate of the Royal University 
of Ireland. ( Index to his Evidence.) 

Is a Doctor of Medicine, and has been a member 
of the Senate from the foundation of the Royal 
University, 2473-76, Tables of statistics sub- 
mitted by witness ; their accuracy ; explana- 
tion regarding the “ Table of Irish Medical 
Degrees and Qualifications,” and the table 
boadml “ Degrees and Qualifications of Irish 
Medical Practitioners obtained outside Ire- 
land”; correction in the table dealing with 
the Presbyterian Church; table dealing with 
the legal profession ; demonstrates that the 
legal profession is overstocked, 2480-84. Ef- 
fect of the demand for candidates for the 
various departments of the Civil Service on 
the number of University students, 2485. The 
taking out of degrees by Presbyterian clergy- 
men, 2486-90. No deliberate selection has 
been made as regards the institutions appear- 
ing in the tables ; system on which the tables 
are arranged ; decline in the number of Passes 
obtained by Queen’s Colleges, Belfast and 
Cork, but not Galway; decline of Catholic 
University in the number of Passes as_ regards 
First University, and Second University, and 
M.A. examinations ; average unchanged as re- 
gards B.A. examination ; position of the other 
Catholic Colleges ; increase in the successes of 
Colleges for women; Victoria College ; the pre- 
paration of students for Matriculation at Uni- 
versity College ; an objectionable system ; large 
number of students of Royal University who 
have attended more than one educational insti- 
tution; increase in the percentage of women 
taking out courses in the Royal University ; 
the relative importance of the different insti- 
tutions in the examinations ; University Col- 
lege ; position of Medical Schools of Quern’s 
Colleges, Belfast and Galway, and of the 
Catholic University School of Medicine ; ad- 
vantage of the latter on Examining Boaids ; 
Faculty of Law ; Faculty of Engineering ; 
small proportion of students who have passed 
from private study. The Queen’s University ; 
mistake made in abolishing it ; hardship in- 
flicted on the graduates of, by the dissolution 
of ; interference of Trinity College with the 
Queen’s University, 2490-91. 2650-52. Excel- 
lence of the Queen’s University. 2653-55. The 
Supplemental Charter, 2490. Only two repre- 
sentatives of the Queen’s University placed^ on 
the governing body of the Royal University, 
2490-91. Representation of the Queen’s Uni- 
versity on the Committee appointed to draw 


M'Keown, William Alexander, Esq., m.d., m.ch. — 
continued. 

up the Fellowship scheme ; the Fellowship 
scheme ; the Universities in Ireland not re- 
sorted to as the means of culture, but only as 
the means of obtaining a profession, 2491. 
That the Irish Universities as at present con- 
stituted are more than adequate for the latter 
purpose, proved by statistics, 2491. The money 
spent under the Intermediate system should 
be made available only for those who need it, 
and not be indiscriminately divided among 
the rich and poor, 2491-94. The German sys- 
tem of confining Bursaries to those students 
who actually stand in need of them ; _ develop- 
ment of this system by Mr. Carnegie ; need 
of reform in the Medical licensing bodies ; 
the present number of professional men more 
than adequate for the needs of the country ; 
dearth of qualified teachers ; Royal Univer- 
sity ; the system by which the Senate is con- 
stituted by denominations, radically wrong, 
2494, 2678-82. The nomination by the Govern- 
ment of members of the Senate should be 
abolished ; the graduates of the University 
without sufficient influence in the government 
of the University ; the voting of Convocation 
should be secret ; Standing Committee ; domi- 
nates the Senate owing to its size in propor- 
tion to the Senate ; Standing Committee repre- 
sents entirely the collegiate interest ; the Sen- 
ate is thus dominated by the Colleges, 2494. 
Undue influence of Dublin on the Standing 
Committee, 2494-95. The Medical Committee 
should report direct to the Senate ; objection 
to the Fellowship scheme unfair advantage 
given to one College ; the interests of the in- 
dividual student neglected ; unfair constitu- 
tion of the Examining Boards ; the success of 
the students of University College, and the 
Catholic School of Medicine, largely due to 
the present constitution of the Examining 
Boards ; necessity of having extern Exami- 
ners ; action of Senate with regard to the 
question of extern Examiners, 2495. Medical 
extern Examiners, 2495. Cases of unfairness 
in Medical examinations, 2501-2. Examiners 
should be prohibited from giving private teach- 
ing in any subject in connection with the Uni- 
versity, 2503. Reforms/ in the constitution of 
Royal University ; classes of persons who 
should not be members of the Senate, 2563, 
2613-14. The educational bodies connected with 
the University and the graduates (to a large 
extent) should be represented on the Senate ; 
the Board of Technical Education should also be 
represented ; and some persons of public charac- 
ter should be on the Board ; the National and 
Intermediate Education Boards should not be 
represented unless their representatives did 
not come in as representing a Church; the 
Senate should control- the Colleges, and not be 
dominated by them, 2503. Queen’s Colleges ; 
modifications in the constitution of, on a 
representative basis, 2503, 2672—77. Court of 
Governors, 2513-29. Rector appointed by stu- 
dents ; Principal appointed by Executive 
Council, and not by the Government ; represen- 
tation of graduates according to numbers, 
2503-2535. Representation of the academic 
body, 2503. Representation of the Chamber 
of Commerce, 2503-4. Representation of City 
Councils ; Members of Parliament on the 
Board, 2504, 2629-30. Representation of 
donors and subscribers ; no necessity for the 
representation of the Crown, 2504, 2615. 
Executive Council, 2504. Advantages of 
having a representative Governing Board ; in- 
creased public support ; the movement for the 
better endowment of Queen's College, Belfast ; 
support from the graduates ; absence of con- 
flicts between Professors and Presidents ; con- 
flicts which have arisen under the present 
arrangement, 2508. Better management of 
financial affairs, 2508-9. Extern and_ intern 
students ; separate classification of, as in Lon- 
don University, not to be approved, 2508. 
Extern students should he allowed to register 
in a College or University for a year previous 
io their taking degrees, 2508. Prizes and 
scholarships should be confined to those who 
need them, 2508-10. The endowment for the 
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Rojnan Catholic University College should be 
paid off, and the claims for undue influence on 
the Examining Board should be put an end to, 
2510, 2537, 2585-95. Additional endowments 
required in certain Colleges ; the establishment 
of small, and of sectarian Universities, to be 
avoided, 2510, 2541-84, 2596-99. Analogy from 
Universities in America ; the lowering of the 
value of degrees ; value of the degrees of the 
Royal University ; blunder in changing the 
name of the University at the disestablishment 
of the Queen’s University ; hardship in con- 
fining degrees to intern students, 2510, 2600-32. 
Means of attracting men to become intern 
students, 2659-66. Exaggeration of the impor- 
tance of the attendance at College lectures ; 
Residential Halls ; statement of the Roman 
Catholic Hierarchy concerning denominational 
residences in the case of Agricultural colleges : 
attendance at classes not a matter of very 
material importance, as regards the religious 
question ; non-interference of students or Pro- 
fessors with the religious convictions of their 
fellow-students or pupils ; Convocation should 
be open to women graduates ; desirability of 
all candidates for degrees registering as mem- 
bers of Convocation, as in Scotland ; necessity 
of Parliamentary representation of the Royal 
University, 2510. Clergymen should not be 
placed on the governing board merely because 
they are members of any particular Church, 
2528-34, 2543. The usefulness of a Faculty 
of Technical Science in a University, 2617-18, 
2665. Backward state of Engineering in the 
Queen’s Colleges as regards the number of 
students, 2619-26. The establishment of a 
University at Belfast undesirable from a medi- 
cal point of view, 2626-28. Want of success 
of the Queen’s College, Galway, 2672-77. 
Kelvin House, Belfast, 2631-42. The present 
over-production of University students makes 
it desirable to have only one University instead 
of the two already existing, 2643-44. Neces- 
sity for a change in the regulations with re- 
gard to the Medical degrees, 2645-49. Pre- 
ponderance of the “ Dublin ” influence on the 
Senate. 2645-46. 


Magee College : 

History of— Dr. Zeebody, 3167. 

Governing Body of — Dr. Zeebody, 3224-25. 

Connection of, with Royal University — Sir 
James Meredith, 17, 43. 

A Presbyterian College — Rev. Dr. Hamilton, 
979-81. 

Number of students — Dr. Zeebody, 3173, 3222-23. 

Abolition of Arts course in, in case of establish- 
ment of a University in Belfast — Dr. Whitla, 
2994. 

No religions tests in— Dr. Zeebody, 3167. 

Religious service in — Dr. Zeebody, 3167. 

Arts Department of, as undenominational as 
that of Belfast College — Dr. Zeebody, 3167. 

Teaching in, cramped, owing to want of funds — 
Dr. Zeebody, 3167. 

Success of students of, in after life — Dr. Zeebody, 
3167. . 

Great bulk of Presbyterian students in, graduate 
in the Royal University — Dr. Zeebody, 3167. 


Maynooth College : 

Attendance of students of, at the proposed Uni- 
vemity or College for Catholics— Most Rev. Dr. 
O’ Dwyer, 519-23, 648-49, 781-87; Rev. Dr. 
Delany, 1430-38 ; Most Rev. Dr. Clancy , 2133- 
34, 2141-47, 2454, 2458-64 ; Lieut. -Colonel Boss 
of Bladcnsburg 1 2280-88. 

Proposed connection of, with Royal University- 
Re®. Dr. Delany, 1168. 

The endowment of, a precedent for the endow- 
ment of a purely denominational college — Rev 
Dr. Bernard, 2695, 2705-11. 

Medicine : 

Unsatisfactory Medical curriculum in the Royal 
University— Re®. Dr. Hamilton, 806, 964-67; 
.P-P r - Veto™/, 1474; Dr. M'Keown 2646- 
49, 2667-71 ; Dr. Whitla, 2874-76, 2912-20, 


Medicine — co ntmucd. 

2946 ; Sir Christopher Nixon, 3249 »o < *, 
3338-39, 3355-56, 3363-66; Dr. Cw mW 7 ’ 
Small proportion of medical men in IrelanH 
have University degrees— Dr. Whitfo oS? 
2995-3000 ; Sir Olimtoph* KhZ S ®*. 
The exodus of Irishmen to Scotch Uni«„ 
resulting from the present nnsatisfaotcn ™ 
drtion of Irish University Education aS 
WJutla, iK74, 2908-12; Dr. Lee lode, ' 

H n Licensing SoS, 

Dr. M'Keown, 2494. 6 rQS ~ 

The multiplication of Medical Licensing Son. 

undesirable— Dr. Cox, 3411-12. 5 0 ' U8 ' 

A comparison of the educational statistics .1 
Scotland and Ireland demonstrates the prescM 
imsatisfactoiy condition of Medical edSS 
in Ireland— Dr. Whitla, 2874. n 

In the case of alterations taking place in (he me- 
sent provision for University Education & 
Medical curriculum on the lines of that me 
Va w n £ x 1 a ® dl ' lbur g k University should^ 
substituted for the present Medical curriculum 

2946 52,^0011! “""""Y-Dr. 2877, 

The non-existence of extern Medical Examiners 
in the Royal University — See under Rom 
University op Ireland. 

Dissatisfaction with the Medical examinations of 
the Royal University.— See under Royal Uni- 
versity op Ireland. 

Mental and Moral Science : 

Alternative courses in, open to students of Royal 
University — Sir James Meredith, 62. 

Courses of, in Royal University, unsatisfactory 
—Miss Oldham, 3710-11, 3727-33 ; Sir Row- 
land Blenncrliassett, 3919-25. 

Manner in winch the examinations of Royal 
University in, are. conducted— Dr. M'Grath, 
233-34 ; Sir James Meredith and Dr. M'Grath 
269-80. ’ 

Satisfactory to all candidates— Rev. Dr. Hamil- 
ton,. 1012-18 ; Rev. Dr. Delany, 1254. 
Teaching of, in University College— Sir James 
Meredith and Dr. M'Grath, 60-62; Rev. Dr. 
Delany, 1255-62, 1379, 1401-12. 

The position of the Chair of, in a University for 
Catholics as regards tests and endowment— 
Most Rev. Dr. O’ Dwyer, 405-12. 

Teaching of, in Queen’s College, Galway— Mr. 
Anderson, 1804-11. 

Meredith, Sir James Creed, ll.d. — See under Secre- 
taries op the Royal University op Ireland. 

Methodist College— Mr. M'Intosh, 3019-27; Bet. 
Dr. Nicholas, 3594-96, 3667-69. 


N. 

National Education System : 

The first system of education offered by the Eng- 
lish P arliament to the Irish people, which did 
not directly tend to detach them from the 
Roman Catholic religion— Most Rev. Dr. 
O’Dwyer, 320. 

Mixed education in —Most Rev. Dr. O'Dwyer, 
772-76. 

The acceptance of, by Catholics gave rise to the 
expectation that the Queen’s Colleges would 
also be acceptable — Most Rev. Dr. O’Dwyer,. 

The extension .of Primary Education a reason 
for the provision of the means of higher edu- 
cation — Most Rev. Dr. O’Dwyer, 326. 

Denominational character of National System an 
argument in favour of denominational higher 
education — Most Rev. Dr. O’Dwyer, 326-28. 

Nicholas, Rev. William, d.d., President, Methodist 
College, Belfast, and member of the Senat? of 
the Royal University of Ireland. (Index to 
his (Evidence .) 

Is a member of the Methodist Church and a 
Doctor of Divinity, 3575-77. The opinion of 
Methodists as to the present arrangements for 
University Education in Ireland ; Methodists 
satisfied with the present arrangements, 3578, 
3650-51. Strong objection of Methodist 
Church to sectarian Universities ; resolutions, 
setting forth this objection, passed at the- 
Methodist Conference ; unanimity between 
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2JJCH0US, Rev. William, ^.-continued. 

Irisli and. Englisli Methodists on this subject, 
3578. The question of the establishment of 
denominational colleges, 3579-80. Witness 
personally would be in favour of denomina- 
tional Colleges in connection with a National 
University, 3581, 3605, 3658. The colleges 
might be endowed if the endowment was a uni- 
versal one to all denominations, 3582-84. The 
proposed establishment of a State-endowed 
Roman Catholic College in connection with the 
Royal University, 3585. Such an arrange- 
ment would not be objectionable if other de- 
nominations were similarly endowed, and the 
endowment confined to educational purposes, 
3585. The present provisions for University 
Education adequate, 3586, 3662-66. Profes- 
sions overstocked ; need for technical instruc- 
tion rather than University Education ; large 
number of applications for post of teacher 
from men with University degrees, 3586. Use- 
fulness of a University in promoting technical 
and commercial training, 3587-90. Objections 
to sectarian control of Universities ; its ten- 
dency to interfere with freedom of teaching 
and of investigation ; the danger of violating 
the principle of religious equality, 3590. Dis- 
satisfaction with the examinations of the Royal 
University ; the appointment of extern Exami- 
ners the only means of remedying this fault 
in the Royal University, as at present consti- 
tuted ; no Fellowships should be given in the 
Royal University except by examination, 3591. 
The establishment of Halls of Residence would 
be of great advantage, 3591-92. Rowdy con- 
duct of students on degree days, 3591-92. The 
establishment of Halls of Residence would give 
the clergy of each denomination more influ- 
ence over the students, 3592. Methodist Col- 
lege, Belfast, 3594-96. 3667-69. Number of 
students, 3597. Religious denominations of 
students, 3598. Sectarian element in the Col- 
lege, 3599-605. Roman Catholic teachers in, 
3601-4. Definition of “ sectarian,” 3606-8. The 
constitution of Trinity College in relation to 
the definition of “sectarian,” 3609-32. The 
establishment of an endowed sectarian Univer- 
sity would be a retrograde policy, 3622. Trinity 
College should be opened up so as to remove 
anything in its constitution that is unfair to 
any religious denomination, 3632-35. Level- 
ling down preferable to levelling up, 3636, 
3643-47. The Catholic claim for a Uni- 
versity similar to Trinity College, 3632- 
48. The fairness of the attitude or 
Methodists towards the claims of Roman 
Catholics in the matter of higher education, 
3648-59. Difference in the position taken up 
by Roman Catholics in England and that of 
Roman Catholics in Ireland shows that the 
objection to Trinity College is not altogether a 
question of conscience, but rather a fad, oow, 
3647, 3657-58. 

Nixon. Sir Christopher, m.d., ll.d., President of the 
Royal College of Physicians, member of the 
Senate of the Royal University of Ireland. 
(Index to Ms Evidence.) 

Has been Senator of the Royal University since 
1887; was previously Professor of Anatomy 
and Physiology, and of Medira"?’. m e 
Catholic University School of Medicine, and 
Medical Fellow of the Royal University, is 
representative of the Royal University on the 
General Medical • Council ; is a graduate in 
Arts, Medicine, and Law, of the University of 
Dublin, 3234-39. Complaints of unfairness in 
the appointment of Medical Examines, and 
in the conducting of examinations m the 
Royal University, 3243, 3321-25, 3341-53. List 
of Medical Examiners ; representatives of 
Anatomy, Physiology, Materia. Medwa on Jhe 
Examining Boards ; appointment d 
ners in Anatomy and Physiology , P f 

tion of the various colleges on ft e Bos ' d o , 
Examiners in these subjects in toe Third 
Medical examination ; inadequate wP«senta 
tion of Cork and Galway Colleges in An at omy 
and Physiology ; inequitable representation of 
colleges in the Final Degree, examinations., 
preponderance of Examiners m t 


Nixon, Sir Christopher, m.d., li*.d. — continued. 

University School of Medicine; appointment 
of an additional Examiner in Physiology to 
represent Belfast College ; Royal University 
the first University to recognise Pathology as 
a special branch of Medicine and Surgery J 
importance of Pathology and Physiology in 
the Medical curriculum ; representation of 
Belfast College and the Catholic University 
School of Medicine on the. Examining Board 
in these subjects; impossibility of giving re- 
presentation to Galway and Cork Colleges, 
3243, 3354-55. Comparing Belfast and Catho- 
lic University Medical School, the representa- 
tion on the Examining Boards not so inequit- 
able ; a comparison of the representation of 
these two Colleges on the Examining Boards of 
the First Medical, Second Medical, Third 
Medical, and Final Degrees examinations in- 
dicate that it is only in the Final Degrees ex- 
amination that a little inequality comes in; 
inequalities in the appointment of Examiners, 
especially in reference to Cork and Galway ; 
witness’s experience as to the fairness of the 
examinations ; details as to the manner in 
which the examination in Anatomy is con- 
ducted ; the Pass examination; the Honour 
examination ; papers read by all the Exami- 
ners in the latter case ; the charge of unfair- 
ness in toe marking of papers repudiated, 
3243. The present system of appoint- 
ment of Examiners might be altered 

for the better, so as to give each 
constituent college equal representation 
on the Examining Boards ; feeling of the 
Senate on this subject ; difficulty in arranging 
an equitable system of representation, owing 
to toe necessity of providing indirect endow- 
ment for the Catholic Medical School ; failure 
of attempts of the Senate in this respect ; the 
advantage of a professorial University such as 
Dublin University, and the German and 
Scotch Universities ; toe freedom given to the 
teacher by such a system ; the standard of 
teaching secured by the association of an ex- 
tern Examiner with the teacher ; Lord Lister s 
views on this subject, as stated bmore the 
London University Commission; difficulty of 
an equitable distribution of Examiners in the' 
case of a federal University; this leads to 
cramped and restricted teaching and. friction ; 
instance of such objectionable restrictions m 
the case, of toe Royal University ; the trans- 
ferring of the power of awarding Fellow- 
ships, Scholarships, and money prizes from the 
University to the Colleges, the only means oF 
preventing such restrictions ; the continuation 
of the present system of appointing Fellows 
in the Royal University due to the necessity 
of providing an indirect endowment to the 
Catholic Colleges ; the Royal University estab- 
lished with this object, 3244. The reported 
conversation of Mr. Langdale and Lord 
Beaconsfield on this subject, 3244-48. The 
£1,000 paid to the Examiners of the Royal 
University who teach in the Catholic Univer- 
sity School of Medicine cannot be regarded as 
an endowment; the advantage to the School 
arises from its representation on the Examin- 
ing Boards of the University ; small number 
of Medical students who present themselves for 
the Royal University examinations ; the 
Medical curriculum of the Queen's University 
and that of the Royal University compared ; 
diminution in number of Medical under- 
graduates, especially in, connection with 
the Queen’s Colleges— this diminution as- 
cribed to the unpopularity of the Uni- 
versity, and the unfairness of the Ex- 
amination Boards ; other reasons, the high 
standard, both with regard to cnrriculum and 
examination, 3249, 3326-27. 3354-56, 3363-64. 
Also the extensiveness of the Arts course in 
the Medical curriculum, and the length 
of time spent in obtaining a degree; ex- 
tern Examiners ; appointment of, most desir- 
able, but present occasion inonnortune ; 
reasons; the establishment of Boards of Ex- 
aminers ; the system observed in Queen’s Uni- 
versity desirable, on condition that to" present 
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pittance given to the Catholic School of Medi- 
cine is not interfered with, 3249, 3313-20. The 
Royal University of advantage to the Catholic 
School of Medicine as a means of 
securing distinguished graduates for the 
Medical Chairs; list of distinctions gained 
by Professors in the Catholic School of 
Medicine, 3249. Catholics do not want 
a Catholic University, 3250-51. Catho- 
lics claim a University which would stand 
to them in the same relation as Trinity College 
stands to Protestant Episcopalians, 3251, 
3278-85, 3384-89. The demand formulated by 
the Roman Catholic Bishops ; denominational 
endowment of Primary and Intermediate Edu- 
cation ; indirect denominational endowment of 
University Education ; vital importance of 
the settlement of the University Question ; the 
want of a University acceptable to Catholics a 
great hardship to Ireland, especially in view 
of the development of Universities in England 
and Germany, 3251, 3265. Professor Starling’s 
views as to the importance and advantage of 
Universities ; Lord Playfair’s statement of the 
especial need of education for poor countries ; 
the example of other countries in development 
of Universities a proof of their usefulness; 
one national University for Ireland ; such an 
arrangement most strongly to be deprecated ; 
a College in connection with the Royal 
University as a solution : such a solu- 

tion would be, to a certain extent, satis- 
factory to Catholics, 3251, 3274, 3377- 

80. It would involve considerable modi- 
fications of the. Royal University— constituent 
and “ associated ” Colleges, as in London Uni- 
versity, would be necessary ; the Colleges 
should, as far as possible, be autonomous, 
3251, 3294. The great bulk of examinations 
should be carried on by the Colleges ; Medical 
examinations, 3251, 3306-12. Prizes should be 
given by the College and not by the University ; 
competing . Colleges in a University always 
cause friction, 3254. Objections to this solu- 
tion ; the multiplication of Colleges in the one 
University leads to considerable difficulty in 
carrying on the University, 3251, 3356. It 
would not, in the view of Catholics, be as 
equitable as the establishment of a College in 
connection with Dublin University, 3251. But 
the latter arrangement would be unworkable, 
3252-53. The establishment of a Catholic Col- 
lege would not ensure finality ; desirability of 
securing finality, 3253, 3264-68, 3272-77, 3293, 
3375-77. Modifications of Queen’s Colleges in 
Cork and Galway ; Cork College might be re- 
cognised as a “ constituent ” College ; Galway 
could only claim to be an “associated” Col- 
lege ; abolition of Galway Medical School de- 
sirable; reasons for the maintenance of Gal- 
way College : its usefulness if a Technical and 
Agricultural College ; the reconstruction of the 
Royal University under changed conditions ac- 
ceptable to Catholics, the best solution, 3253, 
3380. Constitution of the Senate of the Uni- 
versity for Catholics ; representation of Pro- 
testants ; an endowed College in Dublin ; Cork 
College as a constituent College, and Galway 
aS ,f n T ,", ; i ssociated ” College ; mode of dealing 
with Belfast College : affiliation of, as a college 
of Dublin University, 3253, 3290-91. Conver- 
I™” ™ in l° a University, preferable, 3253. 
3290-92. Character of the University for 
Catholics, 3253, 3257-69, 3295-96, 3390-94. No 
tests, 3253, 3260. Open to all denominations ; 
representation of graduates, of theFsculties, and 
?L“ e , Crown - on tlle Governing Body, 3253, 
3262-63, 3297-98. Collegiate training should be 
required, and Halls of Residence provided in 
the new University, 3254-56; 3299-302. The 


general settlement of the question considered 
as a restitution for the destruction of Catholic 
institutions in the distant past, 3266. Deve- 
. opment of Belfast University on scientific 

Me^rof 26 ^' The n vall l e of a UniversitVs 
Medical degree depends entirely on the 
standard of curriculum and evamina- 
tion, and of the character which the 
University makes for itself,- 3267-69. Fric- 
tion between Medical Schools of Belfast and 


Nixon, Sir Christopher, m.d., ll.d.— continued , 
Dublin, 3270-71, 3358-62, 3365, 3375 lu t 

dealing with the present graduates “ 

«‘S. a L Uni ^ erSlty - 1,1 case of its reconstruction 
3329-31. Memorial to the Standing CommP 
tee in 1895, containing objection 
manner m which the examinations', are 
ducted, 3341-53, 3372. Presbyterian' cw!' 
of Belfast College, 3336, 3369-71. The » ? 
mosphere” of Trinity College, 3385-87 A' 
central supervising University Council, 3375. 

0 . 

O’Conor Don Tin; Right Hon., ll.d., Member of the 
Senate of the Royal University of Ireland 
( Index to his Evidence.) 

Appointed a Senator of the Royal University in 
J 89 , 1 : wa ? Member of Parliament from I860 
to 1880 ; is a Member of the Roman Catholic 
Church, 1812-18. Supplemental Charter to 
the Queens University; circumstances in 
which it arose ; Mr. Fawcett’s Bill of 1867 - 
multiplication of Universities condemned by 
Mr. Gladstone ; Lord Mayo’s proposals, 1818 
2057, ct scq. Unfavourable reception of bv 
Lord Mayo’s party, 2060-62. Negotiations with 
the Bishops regarding, broken off ; Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s view of the University Question; de- 
claration of Catholic laitv of 1870 ; Mr Glad 
stone’s Dill of 1873, 1819-20. Main features 
of the- Bill of 1873, 1821, 1867-69, 2063-64. 
Principal objections of Catholics to; Mr. 
Fawcett’s Test Act; not regarded as a solu- 
tion of the University Question ; Mr. Glad- 
stone’s opinion of Trinity College as a Pro- 
testant institution • Earl Gray’s opinion as to 
existence of a grievance in respect to educa- 
tion of Catholics; Mr. Butt’s Bill of 1876; 
main features of ; pastoral of the Catholic 
Bishops of Ireland in 1871 desiring incorpora- 
tion of a Catholic college in the University of 
Dublin ; O’Conor Don’s Bill of 1879 ; leading 
provisions of ; Royal University Bill a substi- 
tute for ; difference in the Bill as passed by 
the House of Commons and by the House of 
Lords ; announcement of the Government as 
to endowment. for Scholarships and other 
prizes ; discussion regarding ; indirect endow- 
ment of a denominational college by, 1821, 
2065-69. Action of witness as regards accept- 
ing a seat on the Senate of the Royal Uni- 
versity, 1821-24. Irish members did not ac- 
cept Act of 1879 as a solution, but were not de- 
sirous of defeating it, 1824. Fellowship 
scheme, 1825-29. Endowment of Royal Uni- 
versity, 1827, 2074-77. Opinion of Catholic 
laity regarding the Queen's Colleges, 1830-33. 
The establishment of a Catholic College in con- 
nection with Dublin University the only solu- 
tion which would give “ equality,” 1834, 1836, 
1892-1901, 1963-70. Another solution would 
be the establishment of a University in Bel- 
fast, and a University in Dublin, in place 0/ 
the present Royal University, 1835, 1878, 1902- 
3. A new University would be preferable to 
the endowment of a Catholic College as part 
of the Royal University, 1837, 1971-84, 2071- 
72. Royal University has accomplished two 
objects — (1) It has shown toe possibility of 
members of different creeds and views agreeing 
upon a common standard of education, (2) It 
has created a body of Catholic graduates, 1835. 
The need of endowment the most serious diffi- 
culty as regards solutions, 1836. Objections 
to the multiplication of Universities, 1837-39, 
1942-44, 1985-90. Character of the governing 
oody of a University for Catholics, 1839-54, 
1904-13. 2073. Representation of graduates, 
1840. Representation of Colleges, 1908. Ap- 
pointment of Professors, 1846-47. Character 
of the teaching, 1848. Mode of dealing with 
the case of a Professor charged with heterodox 
teaching, 1850, 1883-91. Authority of the 
Bishops, 1852-55. Representation of Bishops, 
1904-8. Representation of teaching staff, 
1909. Character of the institution ; it should 
be a Roman Catholic institution, in the same 
way as Trinity College is a Protestant institu- 
tion, 1856-64; Advantage of establishment of 
■ a University as compared with a College for 
Catholics, 1864-67. Need of an adequate en- 
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dowment in order to ensure equality, 1865-67. 
Witness has no substantial objection to the 
establishment of a Catholic college under the 
Koyal University, as a solution, 1870-73. The 
objection of “inequality” always to be met, 
1874, 2006-9. The establishment of a Univer- 
sity on the principles of the London Univer- 
sity, 1879-82, 2040. Necessity of a teaching 
University or Universities, 1914-16. Necessity 
of endowment for, 1917-22. Residential Halls 
in Cork, Galway, and Belfast, 1923-27. Con- 
nection of Intermediate education and higher 
education, 1927, ct scq. Neglect of scientific 
education and higher commercial education, 
1933-35. Intermediate Bursaries and Exhibi- 
tions as an aid to higher education, 1941. 
Dearth of qualified secondary teachers owing 
to inadequacy of the provision for University 
Education, 1944-52. Want of provision for 
higher education militates against the appoint- 
ment of Catholics to higher offices in the 
Government, 1953-59. Proportion of Roman 
Catholic population interested in higher edu- 
cation, 1960-62. Special conditions of Ireland 
with regard to University Education, 1992-94. 
The abolition of the system of obtaining de- 
grees merely by passing examinations, would 
be impracticable, 1995-2006. Sources from 
which the funds for Irish educational purposes 
are derived. 2011-28, 2032-56. A Professor- 
ship of Celtic should be established in a Uni- 
versity for Catholics, 2029-31. 

O'Dwyer, Most Reverend Dr., Lord Bishop of Lime- 
rick, and Member of the Senate of the Royal 
University of Ireland. (Index to his Evidence. ) 

Was Curate in Diocese of Limerick and Presi- 
dent of Diocesan College, and is at present 
Bishop of Limerick, 312-13. Expresses the 
views of the Roman Catholic Hierarchy on the 
subject of University Education in Ireland, 
315, 551. Considers the present condition of 
University Education, outside Trinity College, 
utterly inadequate, 316. Submits figures, 
showing the population of Ireland according to 
the last Census, and its distribution by reli- 
gious professions ; points out the large propor- 
tion of Catholics as* compared with members of 
other denominations, and the importance of 
these facts in respect to their bearing on the 
Education Question, 318, 639-41. The educa- 
tional requirements of Protestant Episco- 
palians are satisfied by Trinity College ; facts 
supporting this statement ; reasons why Protes- 
tant Episcopalians are thus satisfied, 319. The 
legitimate demands of the Presbyterians are 
satisfied if provision is made for them in 
Ulster, where the Presbyterian population is 
concentrated ; Queen’s College, Belfast, an in- 
stitution in harmony with the Presbyterians ; 
reasons supporting this statement, 319, 582-95, 
759-63. Attitude of Catholics towards Trinity 
College and Queen’s College, Belfast, 320, 440- 
41. Deep-seated conviction on part of Catho- 
lics that no provision is made for them al- 
though forming 74 -3 per cent, of total popula- 
tion of Ireland— in matter of higher education ; 
existence of this conviction evidenced by de- 
claration of Catholic laity, 1870, renewed m 
1897, 319. Remarkable difierences between 
educational problems in Ireland and similar 
problems in England and Scotland ; necessity 
for the creation of educational institutions in 
Ireland, owing to the interruption, brought 
about by Statute, of all Catholic education in 
Ireland for centuries ; State endowment justly 
claimed for this purpose, 320, 495. Inability of 
Catholics in Ireland to endow a Catholic Uni- 
versity ; causes of this inability, the dispos- 
session of Catholics of their property ; _great 
mass of Irish people in a condition of enforced 
ignorance in 1845 ; National Education Sys- 
tem ; Queen’s Colleges’ scheme introduced, as a 

system for the higher education of the Irish 
people ; primarily intended : for the middle 
classes ; Government of opinion, owing to 
acceptance of National Education sys- 
tem by Catholics, that mixed education 
' would obviate the religious difficulty, oc , 


O’Dwyer, Most Rev. Dr. — continued. 

606-8, 683, 688-90, 696-701. Hopes of 
Government not realised ; condemnation 
of the scheme by Roman Catholic Bishops ; 
O’Connell’s views ; Sir Robert Inglis’s 
views ; memorial of Roman Catholic Bishops 
to amend scheme, unsuccessful ; public declara- 
tion of Bishops, declaring system dangerous to 
faith and morals ; Rescript issued from Rome 
condemning the system ; condemnation pro- 
mulgated at Synod of Tliurles, 1850, 320. Un- 
changed attitude of Irish Catholics towards the 
Queen’s Colleges, 320, 328. This fact is ex- 
emplified by the small number of students at- 
tending Queen’s Colleges, at Cork and Galway, 
as shown by Reports of Presidents, 320. Also 
by the records of the Royal University ; waste 
of money in maintaining such institutions j 
paucity of students at Queen's College, Cork, 
not due to want of material, as the results of 
the Intermediate examinations make clear ; 
Galway College a complete failure, 320, 721- 
24. Proposed abolition of, in 1873, 320, 715- 
20. Failure of Medical School ; cause of, 320. 
Reasons why Catholics reject Queen’s Colleges’ 
system, 320, 705-6. Mixed system of educa- 
tion, 320, 335-8, 509-11, 671-75. Catholic 
ideal of education, 320, 328, 339-41, 744. 
O’Connell’s reply to Government proposal to 
commit to the Crown the power of Visitor to 
Queen’s Colleges, in order to guard against infi- 
del doctrines, 320, 370-76, 609-14. Appoint- 
ment and removal of Professors in Queens 
Colleges reserved to Crown, 320, 702-4. Essen- 
tial objection of Catholics to such a provision, 
which gave no security to Catholics as regards 
matters of faith, regarding which the Church 
alone could be the arbiter, 320, 352, 420. All 
Universities in the three kingdoms, except 
London University, were denominational in 
1845 ; objection to Queen’s Colleges as a god- 
less system of education, 320, 421, 706-8. 
Mixed education system an experiment which 
Catholics refused to submit to; Queen’s Col- 
leges condemned as dangerous, but individual 
Catholic students not prohibited from going to 
them ; explanation of the exact meaning of 
the condemnation, 320, 342-44, 350-64, 709-14, 
743-50. Queen’s University ; Catholic Univer- 
sity; refusal of Government to grant a 
Charter to; Charters granted to denomina- 
tional Universities and colleges in Canada and 
Australia ; Royal University ; foundation of; 
dissolved the organic connection of the Queen’s 
Colleges with the University and with them- 
selves ; was an acknowledgment of the validity 
of the Catholic objection to the Queen’s Col- 
leges ; was the means by which an indirect 
endowment was provided for a Catholic Gol- 
lege (University College) by means of Fellow- 
ships ; University College as a University in- 
stitution, 320. Utterly unsuited for the 
purpose to which it is devoted, and unworthy 
of Universitv Education, 322-23. Extract from 
a Report of Dr. Hamilton, President of 
Queen’s College, Belfast, commenting on the 
evil effects caused by the change in status of 
the College, brought about by the Act of 1879 ; 
decline in the number of students attending 
the Queen’s Colleges since 1879, prove that they 
are losing ground in the estimation of the 
people. 323, 616-20, 725-28. Insignificant num- 
ber of Catholics who get a University Educa- 
tion ; serious effects of want of University 
Education, in the case of the Catholic clergy 
who have charge of Secondary Education, 323. 
Dearth of teachers with University training, 
325. Necessity for higher education of clergy 
who control Secondary and Primary schools, 
325-26. Impossibility of Technical Education 
without having a University institution ac- 
ceptable to the people ; patriotic action Eng- 
lish Universities with regard to the Technical 
Education of the English people; pre- 
sent absence of all technical and scien- 
tific education; dearth not only ol 
pupils, but also of teachers ; efforts of 
National and Intermediate Education Boards 
to supply teachers of science, and of Depart- 
ment of Agriculture-such efforts doomed to 
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failure ; College of Science useful as a special 
aid, but could not be accepted as the centre of 
the educational system, 326, 567-70. Only- 
means of spreading scientific training among 
the people is the proper training of teachers in 
University institutions in the first place ; 
reasons for providing a means of higher edu- 
cation for the people — (1) the development of 
the Primary system, which has incited the 
desire of giving the ordinary people a much 
higher education than hitherto, and has pro- 
duced a number of boys of great ability capable 
of much higher education ; (2) the great edu- 
cational activity produced by the Intermediate 
system has resulted in the education of a large 
number of Roman Catholic boys (as exempli- 
fied by the fact that 74 or 75 per cent, of the 

S eizes of the Intermediate Board are gained by 
atholic schools) in a manner to suit them for- 
entering a University, through the want of 
which their education is stopped, and the con- 
dition of training in which they are left is 
useless to them ; (3) the need of educated lay- 
men to act as leaders of the mass of the people, 
in view of the fact that the balance of political 
power has of late been shifted to the unedu- 
cated classes ; (4) the need of providing for the 
great middle class, mainly Catholic, which has 
arisen in Ireland, 326, 642-47, 658-64. Sir 
Robert Peel’s scheme of Queen’s Colleges, based 
on the principle that as Primary and Secon- 
dary education are mixed and secular, there- 
fore University Education should be mixed 
and secular, but in reality Primary and Secon- 
dary education are denominational, and, there- 
fore, following this principle, University 
Education should also be denominational, 
326-28, 468-69, 676-77, 687. The system 
of higher education which Catholics at 
present claim, is not that which, if 
free to choose, they would adopt, but 
such as they can accept, and consider that 
Parliament can agree to, 328, 442-51. The 
University should be a modern institution, 
but at the same time the literary and scientific 
education must be given in circumstances not 
hurtful to the faith of the students ; principle 
on which the teaching of History and Science 
should be conducted, 328, 752-55. Chair of 
Modern History should not be exempt from 
Test, except in as far as the great fundamental 
truths of Christianity are concerned ; the great, 
majority of Professors would be Catholics, 
328, 386. Constitution of the governing body, 
328, 380-98. A majority of laymen on the 
governing body to be preferred, 391-98, 571. 
The character of the Governing Body the key 
of the situation, 387. It would be desirable 
that the Bishops should have the right of estab- 
lishing a Theological Chair in connection with 
Maynootli College out of their own resources, 
328, 555-58, 781-87. The prohibition contained 
in the Queen’s Colleges’ constitution against the 
teaching of anything contrary to the Christian 
religion with the words “ as taught by the 
Catholic Church” added thereto, should be 
adopted, and made effectual ; constitution of 
Board of Visitors, 328, 375, 422-24, 580-81, 
691-92, 789. The University should be subject 
to the Tests Act (Dublin), 1873, with some 
modification of that Act in the sense of the 
English Acts of 1871 and 1877, 328, 384-87, 
544-49, 574. Object and nature of the modifi- 
cations ; material conditions of the institu- 
tion ; it should be in Dublin ; reasons ; it 
should be residential ; reasons ; it should be 
adequately equipped and amply endowed, 328. 
Principle of “equality” claimed by Catholics, 
328-32. Solutions of Catholic claim — (1) An 
endowed College in the Royal University ; ad- 
vantages of this solution, 328, 464, 729. Its 
practicability, 464-65. Disadvantages ; Catho- 
lics would be dissatisfied on the ground that 
they were not placed on a basis of equality 
with other denominations ; it would thus lack 
finality, 328, 466-67, 729. Other disadvantages 
would arise from the changes which Belfast 
Queen’s College would undergo ; friction 
would be evoked between the Catholic 
College and the Belfast College, and con- 
flicts would arise as to the influence of 


O’Dwyer, Most Rev. Dr. — continued. 

the Colleges on the Governing Board n f 
University, 328, 627-37. Want of hZ*Lz 
between the Colleges ; Presbyterian optfosiH^ 
to a Catholic college in the Royal UsS 
alternative solution would be to set up Omw! 
College, Belfast, as a University, andem-tt! 
Catholics the Royal University with its endow 
ments, together with a fully-equipped Coll® 
in Dublin and Cork College, to leave Trinity 
College untouched, and change Galway Collett 
into an institution mainly technical and aim. 
cultural, 328, 452-53. Advantages of this so! 
lution ; its finality, 328, 730-32. Satisfactorv 
to all parties. Views of Trinity College 334 
738-41, 790-1. Levelling down policy, 334’ 41s! 
19. Opposition of Northern opinion, 334-756 
Presbyterians’ desire for mixed education 
should not be imposed on the great majority 
of the people of the country, who are opposed 
to it ; Dr. Hamilton’s and Dr. Whitl'a's 
opinions ; value to be placed on the opinion 
of the people of the North of Ireland towards 
this question ; arguments used by the oppo- 
nents of Catholic claim ; the undesirability of 
separating the students of different religions 
beliefs, 334, 496-97, 756-57. A University at 
Belfast would be successful; each of the 
three Universities would develop a distinctive 
type, which would be for the good of the 
country, 336. Action of Roman Catholic 
Church with reference to English Universities 
and the Queen’s Colleges, compared, 365-68, 
498-509, 511-15, 742. The power of deciding 
on questions of faith or doctrine must be re- 
served to the Bishops in the case of a Uni- 
versity suitable for Catholics, 380-82, 393, 572. 
Effect of the admission of Protestants to the 
University, on the teaching, 399-404. No 
necessity for applying Tests in the case of 
Mental or Moral Science, if properly taught, 
410-12. Effect of a University in strengthen- 
ing Roman Catholicism, 413-16. Reasons why 
the Bishops support the claims of Catholics 
for a University, 416-17. The Intermediate 
system of education has led to a too exclusive 
development of the Grammar school side of 
education, 426-29. Necessity for the future 
cultivation of higher commercial education, 
431. Value of an additional University for 
this purpose, 432. The Queen’s Colleges at 
Cork and Galway might be developed with a 
view to this object, 433-38. Mode of providing 
for the higher education of women in case of 
the abolition of the Royal University, 454, 
550, 553-54. The re-constituted Royal Univer- 
sity should examine for its degrees both resi- 
dent and non-resident students ; the fact as 
to whether a student is resident or non-resi- 
dent might be stated on the certificate, 458-60. 
Difference between a College and a University 
for Catholics as regards the question of endow- 
ment, 461-62, 478. Appointment of Pro- 
fessors by the Crown in the proposed 
University Institution for Catholics, 473- 
76. Universities in foreign countries, 478- 
92. In many cases, although not formally 
denominational are probably so, practically 
speaking, 486-93. Exceptional claim in Ire- 
land as regards State endowment; reasons 
which support this statement, 494-95. Obliga- 
tion on Law students to attend lectures m 
Trinity College in order to qualify as 
Barristers, 515-17. Attendance of candi- 
dates for the priesthood at the proposed 
University, 518-22. The duty of examining 
extern students while continued in the case or 
the proposed reconstituted Royal University 
. should be extended to the proposed new Belfast 
University, 523-29, 540-43, 552. Non-Catho- 
lics on the governing body of the University 
for Catholics, 529-34. A power of veto on the 
part of the Crown, if limited to the ground « 
unfitness for the appointment, would not he 
objected to in the case of the appointment 01 
Professors, 535-39. Comparison of witness 
scheme for providing a University for Catho- 
lics with that of Mr. Balfour and that of oir 
Robert Peel, 560-63, 751. Mr. Dillons rtato 
ment that a University subject to the 1 
Act would not be acceptable to Catholics, 
traversed, 664-66. Influence of the °P“ U 7‘ 
of Roman Catholic Bishops on the laity 
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respect to matters of faith and morals and 
other questions, 393, 572-73. A residential 
preferable to a non-residential University in- 
stitution, 575-79. Indecision on part of some 
of the Roman Catholic Bishops with regard to 
the condemnation of the Queen’s Colleges, 597, 
608, 746-51. Estimate of the number of stu- 
dents who would attend a Cathplic University, 
648-56. Scotch Universities, 652-55, 665-66, 
733-36. Protestant atmosphere of Trinity Col- 
lege, 667-80. Objection to imposition of 
doctrinaire systems, 678. Action of Grat- 
tan Parliament towards education ; liberal 
proposals of Hely-Hutchinson towards ad- 
mission of Catholics to Trinity College, 679- 
82. The promises of Sir James Graham as 
to the appointment of Catholic Professors 
ceteris paribus in the Queen’s Colleges not 
carried out, 695. Difference in claims of Irish 
and English Catholics as regards higher edu- 
cation, 757-58. Number of Catholic students 
at the Queen’s Colleges, 763, 766-70. 

Guarantee against a Catholic University be- 
coming a clerical institution, 788-89. An ade- 
quate draft of the proposed constitution of the 
suggested new University would probably be 
supplied to the Commission by the Roman 
Catholic Hierarchy, 793-97. 


Oldham, Miss, B.A., Honorary Secretary, Central As- 
sociation of Irish Schoolmistresses. ( Index to 
her Evidence.) 


( 


Foundation and functions of the Central Asso- 
ciation of Irish Schoolmistresses, 3672-73. The 
Royal University the only University open to 
women, 3675. Difficulties with which women 
students have to contend, 3676. The large 
majority of women students intend to become 
teachers, 3677. The number of women who 
prepare for the examinations by private study, 
3679. The great majority of women who matri- 
culate proceed to degrees, 3680-83. Lectures 
in Queen’s Colleges, Magee College, and Uni- 
versity College open to women, 3683. The 
lectures in the Queen’s Colleges not much availed 
of by women, 3683. Lectures in Magee College 
availed of by women, 3683. Memorial to 
Royal University, asking that the teaching of 
the Fellows who lectured in University College 
might be extended to women ; action of the 
Royal University ; lectures by the Fellows of 
University College afforded to. women ; difficul- 
ties in tliis arrangement ; action of University 
College, 3683. Memorials to Government, re- 
questing assistance in providing teaching for 
women, 3683-85. Lectures in University Col- 
lege opened to women in 1897 or .1898, 3686. 
Lectures by the Fellows of the University and 
some endowment should be provided for 
women’s Colleges, 3687-88. The endowment of 
Catholic and Protestant women’s Colleges, 
3688-89. Small endowments to a laTge number 
of Colleges preferable to a large endowment to 
two Colleges, 3689 a. The continuation of 
the Royal University with the lectures 
of the Fellows open to women m affi- 
liated colleges established in Dublin, Bel- 
fast, and Cork, as a solution, 3690. The 
Royal University as a purely teaching Uni- 
versity would be desirable if sufficient Colleges 
could be provided, otherwise the abolition of 
the examination of extern students would cause 
hardship, 3694-701. Abolition of the Royal 
University undesirable, 3702, 3704. The es- 
tablishment of two Universities, one m Bel- 
fast, the other in Dublin, for Catholics, in- 
volving the abolition of the Royal University, 
would not be acceptable to Protestant women, 
. 3703. Proposed alterations m the Royal Uni- 
versity ; the recognition of attendance at lec- 
tures as equivalent to passing examinations, 
3705-6. The desirability of a test and fixed 
qualification for the appointment of Senior 
Fellows, 3707-9. Alterations in the present 
courses in Mental Science and the courses for 
teachers, 3710-13, 3727-33. The addition of 
inter-competition between men and women, 
and the foundation of Colleges with a Profes- 
sorial staff, approved of by the government of 


Oldham, Miss, b.a. — continued. 

the University, and with teaching equal to 
that given to men, would not be acceptable, 
3715-16. The admission of none but Roman 
Catholics to the lectures of the proposed Col- 
lege in Dublin not advisable, .3718-29. Dis- 
satisfaction with the Royal University exami- 
nations, 3722-26. 

P. 


Primary Education. — See National Education 
System. 

a. 


Queen’s Colleges: 

Connection of, with the Royal University — Sir 
J am.es Meredith, 17, 43-45, 63-64. 

Act of 1845, establishing the Queen’s Colleges — 
Most Rev. Dr. O’Dwyer, 320. 

Stigmatised as “ Godless colleges ” — Most Rev. 
Dr. O’Dwyer, 320. 

Mechanism in constitution of, for providing 
against teaching subversive of religion — Most 
liev. Dr. O’Dwycr, 320-28, 609-14. 

Object of Government in founding the Queen’s 
Colleges to provide higher education for the 
Irish people, more especially the middle classes 
— Most ltev. Dr. O’ Dwyer, 320. 

Intentions of Government that the Queen’s Col- 
leges should be acceptable to Catholics — Most 
Rev. Dr. O’Dxoyer, 326, 683-89, 696-97; Rev. 
Dr. Dclany, 1523, 1535-38. 

Disastrous effect of Act of 1879 ; steady decline 
of the Colleges in the confidence of public as 
shown by decrease in number of students — 
Most Rev. Dr. O’Dwyer, 320, 323, 615-26 ; 
Rev. Dr. Hamilton, 806 ; Mr. Anderson, 1790- 
95 ; Dr. M'Eeown, 2655-56. 

Sir James Graham’s promises as to the prefer- 
ence to be given, ceteris paribus, to Catholic 
Professors in the matter of appointments in 
Queen’s Colleges, not carried out— Most Rev. 
Dr. O'Dwyer, 695-96. 

Queen’s Colleges not acceptable to Catholics be- 
cause, (1) the teaching of religion was 

excluded from the system ; (2) these Colleges 
embody the ideal of mixed education, 
which is opposed to the Catholic ideal ; (3) 
the power of deciding as to whether 

religious doctrines are or are not infringed is 
reserved to the Crown ; (4) the appoint- 

ment of each Professor is reserved to the 
Crown, not merely in the capacity of teacher 
of his own business, but in relation to the 
fafth of the Catholic people of Ireland; (5) 
mixed education in 1845 was an experiment to 
which Catholics would not submit — Most Rev. 
Dr. O’Dwyer, 320, 335-42, 360-64, 420-21, 705- 
8 ; Most Rev. Dr. Clancy, 2094. 

Objection of Catholics to, not likely to undergo 
alteration — Rev. Dr. Hamilton, 821-22 ; 

O’Conor Don, 1830-33: Rev. Dr. Bernard, 
2691-93. . 

The exact nature of the condemnation of the 
Queen’s Colleges by the Roman Catholic 
Bishops ; individual Catholic students not pro- 
hibited from attending them— Most Rev. Dr. 
O’ Dwyer, 320, 343-46, 709-14 ; Most Rev. Dr. 
Clancy, 2094, 2116-20. 

Objection of Catholics to the Queen’s Colleges not 
due to the paper constitution of the Colleges, 
but to the mode of administration — Rev. Dr. 
Dclany, 1209-14. . 

Condemnation of scheme, ab initio, by Roman 
Catholic Bishops and by O’Connell, as repre- 
sentative of laity — Most Rev. Dr. O’Dwycr, 
320, 326, 328, 370-74, 592-608; Rev. Dr. 
Delany, 1207-9 ; Most Rev. Dr. Clancy, 2094. 

Minority among Roman Catholic Bishops who 
considered Queen’s Colleges might be made a 
workable scheme— Most Rev. Dr. O'Dwyer, 

Memorial of Roman Catholic Bishops, 1845- 
Most Rev. Dr. CfD wyer, 320. 

Number of Catholic students attending the 
Queen’s Colleges— Most Rev. Dr. O'Dwyer, 
763, 766-68 ; Mr. Anderson, 1620-22, 1634-37. 
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Instances of injury to tlie religious faith of 
students of — Most Rev. Dr. O'Dwyer, 764-65. 

Proposed general modifications in the constitu- 
tion of Queen’s College, Cork, and Galway, to 
render them more useful than at present — 
Most Rev. Dr. O’Dwyer, 334, 433-38 ; Rev. Dr. 
Dclany, 1269-71, 1368-71, 1479-82, 1486A-88, 
1492-98 ; O’ Con or Don, 1923-26 ; Most Rev. 
Dr. Clancy, 2140 ; Lieut. -Colonel Ross of 
Bladcnsburg, 2262-65 ; Dr. Whitla, 2906-7, 
2921; Mr. M’Intosh, 3126-28; Dr. Leebody, 
3166, 3172-83, 3186 ; Sir Christopher Nixon, 
3251, 3253, 3292-94, 3304-12, 3332-36, 3376-83 ; 
Miss White, 3476-77, 3488-501; Mr. Trench, 
3750-52 ; Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, 3762, 
3765, 3774-80, 3796-805, 3823. 

The constitution of should be altered on a repre- 
sentative basis, (1) the appointments of Presi- 
dent and Professors should not be made by the 
Government ; (2) a Court of Governors, as in 
Owens College, should be established ; (3) a 
Rector should be appointed by the students ; 
(4) the Principal should be appointed by the 
! Executive Council ; (5) graduates in the dif- 

ferent faculties should be represented accord- 
ing to numbers ; (6) the academic body should 
be represented on the Court of Governors ; (7) 
the Chamber of Commerce should be repre- 
sented and the City Council ; (8) a member of 
Parliament should be placed on the Governing 
Body ; (9) the Technical Board of the city 
should be repi-esented ; (10) Donors and sub- 
scribers should be represented ; (11) no neces- 
sity for representation of the Crown ; (12) 
clergymen should not be placed on the Govern- 
ing Body merely because they represent any 
Church— Dr. M'Kcoum, 2504-7, 2513-36, 2629- 
30, 2672-77. 

Advantages of having a representative governing 
body (1) it would attract public support and 
the support of the graduates to the College ; 
(2) it would prevent conflicts between the Pro- 
fessors and the President ; (3) it would im- 
prove the management of the financial affairs 
of the College — Dr. M'Keown, 2507-8. 

Queen’s College, Belfast — 

Success of, due to its being in harmony with its 
surroundings — Rev. Dr. Dclany, 1243; Rev. 
Dr. Bernard, 2690. 

Presbyterian character of — Most, Rev. Dr. 
O' Dwyer, 320 , 582-96, 677-78, 727-28, 759-62; 
Rev. Dr. Dclany , 1535-39 ; Sir Christopher 
Nixon, - 3336, 3369-71. 

Is not . Presbyterian in any sense — Rev. Dr. 
Hamilton, 977 ; Dr. M'Keown, 2544-63. 

Falling off in the numbers of students attending 
—Most Rev. Dr. O’Dwycr, 334, 615-26, 725-26 ; 
Rev. Dr. Hamilton, 806 ; Dr. M'Keown, 2490. 

Falling off due to the “ cramming” system which 
has been brought into existence by the Royal 
University — Dr. Leebody, 3229-31, 1068-96. 

Effect of the establishment of a residential Col- 
lege and of a University in Belfast in checking 
this system — Rev. Dr. Hamilton, 1097-1104. 

Apathy of public towards — Dr. Leebody, 3163, 
3220. 

The teaching of Commerce in — Most Rev. Dr. 
O’ Dwyer, 433-38 ; Rev. Dr. Hamilton, 1117-18. 

Sir also under Technical Education. 

Status of, would be improved if attendance at 
its lectures were recognised by the University 
end put on a different basis from attendance 
at the lectures of private colleges — Rev. Dr. 
Bernard, 2690. 

Rivalry between Queen’s College, Belfast, and the 
Catholic College in Dublin — Most Rev. Dr. 
0’Dwye.r, 334, 627-32 ; Rev. Dr. Hamilton, 
853-75, 982-94, 1132-33. 

See also -under University Education. 

' Need of improvements in — Rev. Dr. . Hamilton, 
836-39. 

Residential system in— Rev. Dr. Hamilton, 888- 
91. 

Opinion of Professors of, "regarding present pro- 
vision for higher education — Rev. Dr. Hamil- 
ton, 806, 974-76. 

Proposed reconstitution of, as a ' University — 

See under University Education. 


Queen's Colleges — continued . 

Queen’s College, Cork — 

Want of success due to the objections of 
Catholics— Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, 37^ 

Want of success of ; money spent in supporting 
it wasted; failure of, not due to want nf 
material, as shown by results of Intermediate 
examinations — Most Rev. Dr. 0'Dwyer 320 
Want of success shown by statistics— Per ]h 
Dclany, 1243; Most Rev. Dr. Clancy 2094 
Lieut. -Colonel Ross of Bladmsburq 2263-fis ’ 
Rev. Dr. Bernard, 2690. 9 ’ 65 ’ 

Decline in number of students attending— 7)r 
M'Keown, 2490. 8 • 

Proposed modifications in tlie constitution of— 
Dr. Cox, 3403 ; Sir Rowland Blennerhassett 
3768-72, 3773a-80, 3797, 3926-28. ’ 

Reconstitution of, as a University— Sir Rowland 
Blennerhassett, 3762, 3773-73a, 3706, 3877-83 
3932-38. ’ 

Teaching of Pathology in— Sir Christopher 
Nixon, 3243, 3354-55 ; Sir Rowland Blenner- 
hassett, 3874-77. 

Engineering School in — Professor Jack, 3857-64. 


Queen’s College, Galway — 

Mode of appointing Professors— Mr. Anderson, 
1752-56, 1801-4. 

College Council— Mr. Anderson, 1757-59. 

Proposed abolition of, in 1873— Most Rev. Dr. 
O’ Dwyer, 320, 715-25. 

Number of students — Mr. Anderson, 1719. 

Number of graduates in Arts, Law, and Medi- 
cine— Mr. Anderson, 1723-27, 1796-1800; Dr. 
M'Keown, 2490. Abolition of Medical School 
desirable— Dr. Whitla, 2906, 2982, 2992-93; 
Sir Christopher Nixon, 3253. 

No decline in number of students — Dr. M'Keown, 
2490, 2673-77. 

The number of Scholarships in, said to be an 
inducement to students — Mr. Anderson, 1612- 
14, 1722. 

Failure of, as an educational institution — Most 
Rev. Dr. O’Dwyer, 320. Shown by statis- 
tics — Rev. Dr. Dclany, 1243 ; Most 

Rev. Dr. Clancy, 2094 ; Lieut. -Colonel Ross of 
Bladensbwrg, 2263-65 ; Rev. Dr. Bernard, 
2690. 

Not a failure except in so far as it is not availed 
of by the people — Mr. Anderson, 1766-71. 

Success of the Engineering School— Mr. Ander- 
son, 1737-39, 1764. 

Work done by the College — Mr. Anderson, 1663- 

68 . 

Professions and careers which the students of, 
have in view — Mr. Anderson, 1608, 1615. 

Ulstermen as students in— Mr. Anderson, 1609- 
14. 

Classes of society from which students are de- 
rived — Mr. Anderson, 1616. 

No residents in Galway College — Mr. Anderson, 
1617-19. 

Proportion of Protestant to Catholic students— 
Mr. Anderson, 1620-22, 1634-37. 

Attendance of women students — Mr. Anderson, 
1623-24. . . 

Proposed scheme of alteration in the constitution 
of the College — Mr. Anderson, 1629-33, 1771-78. 

Advantage of bringing the College in closer touch 
with the people ; means of doing so— Mr. 
Anderson, 1669-92 ; Dr. Cox, 3403. 

The establishment of Queen’s College, Galway, 
as an Agricultural and Technical Institution 
Most Rev. Dr. CDinver. 334. 433-38 ; Mr. 
Anderson. 1637-62. 1717-34, 1740 ; Sir Chris- 
topher Nixon, 3253. 

Queen’s University ; 

Mistake in abolishing — Dr. M'Keown, 2490, 
2650-54. . » . 

Hardship to graduates of, arising from its aoou 
tion — Dr. M'Keown, 2490. 

Supplemental Charter — Dr. M'Keown, 2490- 

Interference of Trinity College with 
M'Keown, 2490-91. . TT . . 

Small representation of, on the Royal Un 
sity— Dr. M'Keown 1 , 2491. 
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queen's University— continued. 

The curriculum of, compared with that of the 
Royal University— Dr. Leebody, 3158 ; Sir 
Christopher Nixon, 3249. 

See also under University Education. 

It. 

Ross of Bladensburg, Lieut. -Colonel John Foster, 
C.b., D.L., Member of the Senate of the Royal 
University of Ireland. ( Index to his Evi- 

dence:) 

Has been Senator of the Royal University for two 
years ; is a member of the Roman Catholic 
Church, 2152-56. Is an Irish landed proprietor ; 
was Private Assistant Secretary to Mr. Forster, 
and has held positions on the staff of Lord 
Spencer and Lord Carnarvon, 2158-60. Present 
provision for University Education inadequate ; 
objections of Catholics to Trinity College, 
2157, 2360-73 ; and. the Queen’s Colleges, which 
are the only places endowed by State, except 
University College; inadequate endowment of 
University College ; complaint pf Catholics 
that they have not equality in University 
advantages as compared with other denomina- 
tions ; Trinity College is not a Catholic institu- 
tion and is unsuited for the maj ority of Catholics, 
2157, 2220-23. Difference in the condition of 
Catholics in England and Catholics in Ireland, 
2157, 2348-77. Strong feeling of the Irish people 
that an intensely Catholic population, forming 
the majority of the inhabitants, should not be 
obliged to resort to establishments framed to 
suit the Protestant minority, nor placed in a 
degrading position, 2157, 2210. Advisability 
of providing means of education suitable to the 
needs of the people; necessity of providing 
education for the class to which political power 
has been transferred, if such does not already 
exist, 2157, 2211-12. Spread of education would 
lead to contentment, and would open up 
public positions in the Empire to Catholics 
from which they are at present debarred from 
want of education, 2211-14. Advantage there- 
by accruing to the State, 2157, 2215-16. Advan- 
tage of affording the means of University train- 
ing to ecclesiastical students, 2157, 2278, 2446- 
51. Catholic claim, based on the principle of 
equality, 2157, 2217-18. Constitution of Govern- 
ing Board of the proposed College or Univer- 
sity ; representation of Bishops on ; authority of 
Bishops on religious questions, 2162-64, 2238-46, 
2417-22. Influence of Bishops, 2223-24. In 
the appointment of Professors, 2165-72. In _ the 
dismissal of a Professor for heterodox teaching, 
2173-83. Constitution and functions of Board 
of Visitors, 2174-83, 2272-78, 2423-35. The 
establishment of a new University would be the 
solution most acceptable to Catholics, 2184-86. 
The statement of the Catholic claim. as a de- 
mand for “ an institution as Catholic only as 
Trinity College is Protestant, and no more,” 
2187-92, 2241, 2439-41. The Royal University 
merely an Examining Board, 2192-94.. The 
London University, 2194-96. The desire of 
Catholics for education, and their refusal to 
accept the present institutions have led to the 
present difficulty, 2197. The place of religion 
in a University according to the ideas of Pro- 
testants and of Catholics, 2197-200, 2225-33, 
2436-38. Effect of the presence of Trinity Col- 
lege on the ideas of Catholics as to the character 
of a University which would be acceptable to 
them, 2201-4. Practicability of obtaining from 
Parliament a University such as would be 
acceptable to Catholics, 2205-7. A teaching 
University preferable to a mere Examining 
Board, 2233-35, 2266. Degrees should be con- 
ferred on “ extern ” students, provided 
there was some means of differentiating 
the certificates, 2245-37, 2267-71, 2342-47, 
2378-95. Apart from the question of equality, 
a teaching College would be adequate for 
raising the educational standard of the 
Roman Catholic population, 2247-50. The 
huge number of individuals who are fitted for 
higher education are debarred from obtaining 
it. in present conditions, 2254-56, 2261, 3328- 
39. Existence of a sccial danger, i.e., in journal- 
ism, brought about by the present state of 


Robs of Bladensburg, Lieut. -Colonel John Foster, 
c.b., D.L. — continued. 

affairs, 2256-57, 2259. The danger of men to 
whom a University Education is not useful being 
attracted to a University nob likely to exist, 
2258-59. Want of success of Queen’s 
Colleges at Cork and Galway, 2262-66. 
Success of Belfast College, 2264-65. It 
would be desirable from the point of 
view of a Catholic lajman, that portion 
at least of the ecclesiastical, students should 
receive University training in the proposed 
University for Catholics, 2284-88. Deficient state 
of Technical Education, 2289. Action of the 
Agricultural Board, 2295-99. The deficient 
state of education among the laity has 
conduced to augment the influence of the priest- 
hood, 2300-8. Action of the laity independent 
of the lead of the priesthood in tem- 
poral matters, 2309-20. This independence 
would be increased by spread of education, 2396- 
2413. A solution which would be final 
would be best, but if finality is not possible, a 
step in its direction would be desirable, 2321- 
27. The extension of University Education 
in the direction of Technical Education in com- 
merce, 2339-40. Teaching staff need not be all 
Catholics, 2414-16, 2442-45. 

Royal University of Ireland : 

Foundation of, by Act of Parliament in 1879 — 
Most Rev. Dr. O'Dimjcr, 320 ; Rev. Dr. 
Delany, 1168 ; O’Conor Don, 1821, 1824, 2065- 
69. 

Foundation of, an acknowledgment of the validity 
of the objection of Roman Catholics to the 
Queen’s Colleges — Most Rev. Dr. O’Dwyer, 320. 

Endowment of — O’ Conor Don, 1827-28, 2074. 

Sources of income— Sir James Meredith, 77, 83. 

Expenditure on laboratories in — Rev. Dr. 
Delany, 1251-52. 

Number of graduates of, and proportion pre- 
pared by private study — Dr. M’Grath, 65, 71. 

Continuous increase in the number of students 
of — Sir James Meredith, 124. 

Proportion of men to women students — Sir 
James Meredith and Dr. M’Grath, 302-7. 

Cost of an Arts degree to a student in Univer- 
sity fees, £6 ; of a Medical degree, £17 — Dr. 
M’Grath, 71-2. 

Is not a teaching University except in so far as 
the Fellows are required by the Senate to teach, 
students of the University in certain “ ap- 
proved” Colleges — Sir James Meredith, 10-11 ; 
Dr. M'Grath and Sir James Meredith, 16-19. 

Has no power to require the attendan ce of. its 
students at any College, or place of education, 
except in case of Medicine — Sir James Mere- 
dith, 14-15. . „ _. _ 

Has no power of affiliating Colleges — air James 
Meredith, 18-19. 

Abolition of Royal University necessary in case 
of the foundation of a Catholic University — 
Rev. Dr. Hamilton, 1147-49. 

Proposed reconstitution of Royal University as 
a Catholic University. See under University 
Education ; suggested solutions. 

Fellowships — 

Founded by Statute of the University— Sir J ames 
Meredith, 20. 

References to, in Charter and Act; treated as 
rewards rather than as Professorships — Sir 
James Meredith and Dr. M’Grath, 21-23, 238- 
45. 

Original scheme of, not foreshadowed in. Act or 
Charter — Dr. M’Keown, 2491. 

Original scheme of ; principle of, preserved up 
to present date, but details altered — Dr. 
M’Grath and Sir James Meredith, 25-28, 247- 
62 ; O’Conor Don, 1321-22, 1828-29. 

Objections to the Fellowship scheme; Dr. Ball 
and the representatives of Trinity College re- 
sponsible for the scheme — Dr. M’Keown, 2491, 
2495. 

The indirect endowment of University College 
by ; understanding on part of the Senate as 
to the carrying out of this object ; change in 
■ the original scheme effected for this purpose — 
Sir James Meredith and Dr. M’Grath, 43, 45, 
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Royal University of Ireland — continued. 

Fellowships — con tinned. 

176-8, 263-68, 281-83 ; Most Rev. Dr. O’Dwyer, 
320 ; Iicv. Dr. Delany, 1168, 1248, 1475-76, 
1515-15A ; Dr. Whitla, 2877-78 ; Dr. Lecbody, 
3160; Sir Christopher Nixon, 3244-49. 

Number of Fellows— Sir James Meredith, 29. 
Of Junior Fellowships— Sir James Meredith, 
194. 

Scheme of distribution of Fellowships among the 
“ approved ” Colleges in the proportion of half 
the total number to University College, one to 
Magee College, and the remainder to the 
Queen’s Colleges, arrived at by understanding 
on part of Senate — Sir James Meredith, 43-46, 
176-8, 281-3 ; Rev. Dr. Delany, 1168 ; Dr. 
M'Keown, 2494. 

Present number of, could be very little reduced, 
even if their duties were confined to examina- 
tion work solely — Sir James Meredith, 169 ; 
Dr. M'Grath, 170. 

Present method by which Fellows have been 
elected has given rise to dissatisfaction — Dr. 
Lecbody, 3166 ; Miss White, 3441-43, 3560-62, 
3563-64 ; Miss Oldham, 3707-9. 

Remuneration of Fellows — 

£400 per annum, liable to deductions in certain 
cases — Sir James Meredith, 30-32 ; Sir James 
Meredith and Dr. M'Grath, 201-4. 

The fifteen Fellows in the Arts Faculty appointed 
from University College receive, in all, £6,000 
a year — Sir James Meredith, 46-52. 

The Fellows appointed from the Queen’s Colleges 
receive £1,252, in all, per annum — Sir James 
Meredith, 63-64. 

The sixteen Fellows who receive £400 per annum 
each, are so remunerated in consideration of 
their duties both as teachers and examiners 
— Sir James Meredith, 85-88. 

Proportion of their remuneration paid to Fellows 
for examining as distinct from that paid for 
teaching — Sir James Meredith and Dr. 
M'Grath, 98-120, 191, 203, 298-301 ; Rev. Dr. 
Delany, 1219-21 ; Sir Christopher Ni(con, 3249. 

Remuneration of Junior Fellows, £200 per an- 
num — Sir James Meredith, 132. 

Duties of Fellows — 

Fellows are required (1) to conduct University 
examinations ; (2) to teach matriculated stu- 
dents of the University in the respective in- 
stitutions with which they are connected at 
the time of their appointment, and to refrain 
from teaching private pupils ; (3) to recom- 
mend courses of study, &c. , to be prescribed for 
University examinations — Sir James Meredith 
and Dr. M'Grath, 33-36, 148, 163-166, 168, 
195-200; Miss White, 3458-64. 

Fellows retain their Fellowships only so long as 
they hold their appointments in the teaching 
1 institutions with which they are connected at 

the time of their election — Sir James Mere- 
dith, 54-59 ; Rev. Dr. Delany, 1180-82. 

Fellowships not necessarily confined to graduates 
of the University — Dr. M'Grath and Sir 
James Meredith, 37-42. Propriety of appoint- 
ing persons who are not graduates — Sir James 
Meredith, 40. Mode of procedure adopted 
with regard to the election of a Fellow who is 
not a eraduate of the University — Sir James 
Meredith, 165-66. 

Women held by Senate to he ineligible for 
1 “Senior” Fellowships — Sir James Meredith, 

207-8 ; Dr. M'Grath, 210-13 ; Miss White, 
3445-48, 3563. 

Examiners — 

The non-existence of extern Examiners — Sir 
James Meredith, 139 ; Dr. M'Grath, 140-41 ; 
Dr. M'Keown, 2495-98 ; Rev. Dr. Be.mard, 

‘ 2689 ; Dr. Whitla, 2878 ; Sir Christopher 

Nixon, 3249 ; Dr. Nicholas, 3591. A few 
outside Examiners employed — Sir James 
Meredith and Dr. M'Grath, 134-38. Re- 
muneration of Examiners — Sir James Mere- 
dith and Dr. M'Grath, 98-120, 191, 203, 298- 
301. 

Dissatisfaction with the examinations — Mr. An- 
derson, 1597, 1699-1706, 1806-11 ; Dr. 


Royal University of Ireland — continued. 
Examiners — continued. 


jjccooay, 515a • 

Sir Christopher Nixon, 3243, 3321-26 3341 «' 
3372-74 ; Miss White, 3443, 3449-55,’ 351Mi 
3565-73 ; Rev. Dr. Nicholas, 3591 ; il r; ss n/j’ 
ham, 3705-3713, 3722-25. 


The appointment of extern Examiners desirable 
but is at present inopportune— Sir Christovher 
Nixon, 3249. v 

The identity of the candidates concealed from 
Examiners — Sir James Meredith and Dr 
M'Grath, 141, 143-48. 

Examination papers marked by two Examiners 
in case of Honour examinations — Sir James 
Meredith, 142; Sir Christopher Nixon, 3243. 

Manner in which Medical examinations are con- 
ducted — Sir Christopher Nixon, 3243, 3338, 

Oral examinations ; percentage of total marks 
allotted to — Sir James Meredith, 217. 

System of representatives from rival Colleges ex- 
amining conjointly — Rev. Dr. Hamilton, 1011- 
19 ; Rev. Dr. Delany, 1500-1 ; Sir Christopher 
Nixon, 3243 ; Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, 
3888-91. 

Examining Boards satisfactory— Mr. Anderson, 
1596-97. 

Inequitable constitution of Examination Boards 
—Dr. M'Keown, 2495 ; Dr. Whitla, 2877; Sir 
Christopher Nixon, 3243-44. 

The awarding of prizes and distinctions ; duties 
of Standing Committee ; the Examiners’ recom- 
mendations usually ratified ; exceptions to this 
rule — Sir James Meredith and Dr. M'Grath, 
219-23, 230-32, 236; Mr. Anderson, 1605-6, 
1785-89. 

Examiners are the best qualified to award Exhi- 
bitions as well as Passes and Honours — Mr. 
Anderson, 1598. 

Facilities afforded to Examiners to make recom- 
mendations — Sir James Meredith, 235. 

Secretaries of University do not vote at meetings 
of Examining Boards — Dr. M'Grath, 224-25; 
Mr. Anderson, 1780. 

System by which the Secretaries of the Univer- 
sity take part in deciding the relative merits 
of candidates objectionable — Mr. Anderson, 
1779-84. 

The. number of subjects in which students may 
present themselves for Honours should be re- 
stricted — Rev. Dr. Delany, 1253. 

Restrictions in the method of Examination 
necessary in a federal University — Sir Chris- 
topher Nixon, 3244. 

Representation of the Colleges on the Medical 
Examining Boards — Sir Christopher Nixon, 
3243, 3354-55, 3361-62. 

Inequalities in the appointment of Medical Ex- 
aminers, especially in the case of Cork and 
Galway — Sir Christopher Nixon, 3243. 

The present system of appointment of Examiners 
maintained owing to the necessity of providing 
indirect endowment to certain colleges — Sir 
Christopher Nixon, 3244. 

The examination of students by their own teacher 
together with an extern Examiner, the best sys- 
tem — Sir Christopher Nixon, 3244, 3313-20. 


Senate — 

Appointment of original Senators ; filhng U P 
of every second vacancy reserved to Crown , 
“equalising” principle — Dr. M'Grath, 178-oUi 
Sir Jame.s Meredith and Dr. M'Grath, 286-97. 

Composition of Senate— .Sir James Meredith, 
185 ; Dr. M'Keown, 2491. 

Attendances of Senators at meetings— 
James Meredith and Dr. M'Grath, . . 

Standing Committee— Dr. M'Grath, 143, 21 > 
Sir James Meredith and Dr. M Grath, 21B- , 
230-32, 236 ; Dr. M'Keown, 2494-98. 

Srp. alsn under li'rllowshivs f above). 


Merits of — 

Has carried out successfully the purposes ** 
which it was established— Mr. Anderson, !»'• 

High standard for Honour and Pass examina- 
tions — Rev. Dr. Hamilton, 806. 

Has kept abreast of the times as regards coursae 
of study — Mr. Anderson, 1587-89. 
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Royal University of Ireland — continued. 

Merits of— continued. 

It has, besides spreading education — (1) Demon- 
strated the possibility of members of different 
creeds and views working together on an 
Educational Board ; (2) It has created a body 
of Catholic graduates — O’Conor Don, 1835 ; 
Dr. Lccbody, 3166. 

Thoroughness and searching character of the 
examinations — Hcv. Dr. Hamilton, 806. 

Encouragement given to poor students by— Hr. 
Lccbody, 3158. 

Readiness of Senate in recognising the claims of 
the students of the University for appoint- 
ments — Mr. Lccbody, 3158. 

Valuable work done by, especially in Science — 
Rev. Dr. Hamilton, 806. 

It has demonstrated the fitness of Catholics for 
higher education — Dr. Cox, 3403. 

Promotion of the higher education of women by 
— Re v. Dr. Hamilton, 806. 

Cordiality and zeal with which the Governing 
Body, Examiners, and Secretaries have striven 
to advance the work of higher education — Rev. 
Dr. Hamilton, 806. 

Defects of— 

The system by which the constitution is formed 
on a denominational basis, defective — Dr. 
M’Keoum, 2491. 

The appointments of Senators by nomination — 
Dr. M’Keoicn, 2491. 

No collegiate residence — See under Extern Sto- 
dents. 

Disadvantageous position of Convocation at 
present, as regards its influence on the go- 
vernment of the University; and the regula- 
tions for voting — Dr. M’Keown, 2494. 

The exclusion of religion from the curriculum — 
Rev. Dr. Delany, 1239-40, 1247. 

A large proportion of its students obliged for 
conscientious reasons to compete under grave 
disadvantages against students of Queen's Col- 
leges — Rev. Dr. Delany, 1229, 1499 ; Most 
Rev. Dr. Clancy, 2096. 

Does not provide for the education of ecclesi- 
astical students — Most Rev. Dr. Clancy, 2096, 
2130-35. 

It affords practically no provision for the edu- 
cation of Catholics — Dr. Cox, 3403. 

The system of “ cramming ” for examinations 
encouraged by — Rev. Dr. Hamilton , 806, 1082- 
103 ; Rev.\Dr. Delany, 1551-57 ; O’ Conor Don, 
1977-78 ; Mr. M’Intosh, 3027, 3120-22; Dr. 
Lccbody, 3158. 

The number of subjects in which students may 
present themselves for Honours should be re- 
stricted — Rev. Dr. Delany, 1253. 

I Tire number of Examinations toe great — Mr. 

Anderson, 1600-1, 1741-51. 

The Royal University regarded as a temporary 
institution from its inception, and lacking m 
finality — Dr. Wliitla, 2874. 

Present system of Royal University has led to 
the depletion of the Arts Faculties — Rev. Dr. 
Hamilton, 806. _ . 

Present system has lowered the ideal of Univer- 
sity life and the tone of education — Rev. Dr. 
Hamilton, 806. 

Dissatisfaction with Medical curriculum — See 
Medicine. 

Non-representation, of Colleges on Governing 
Body of the University — Rev. Dr. Hamilton, 
806; Mr. Anderson, 1590. 

No endowment of women’s Colleges — Most Rev. 
Dr. Clancy, 2096. 

A mere Examining Board not adequate as a 
University provision for the country — Rev. 
Dr. Hamilton, 806, 912; Mr. Anderson, 1594- 
95; Most Rev. Dr. Clancy, 2096; Lieut. - 
Colonel Ross of Bladcnsburg, 2192-94; Rev. 
Dr. Bernard, 2688. 


Neglected condition of scientific education — Most 
Rev. Dr. O’Dwycr, 326; Rev. Dr. Delany, 
1351-56 ; O’Conor Don, 1933-35. 


Science— continued. 

Objection to “sham” Science — Most Rev. Dr. 
O’Dwyer, 326. 

The teaching of, in a University or college for 
Catholics — Most Rev. Dr. O’Dicyer, 328, 752- 
55, Re,-. Dr. Delany, 1297-99, 1340-44, 1410- 
12, 1456-61. 

Science, College of. — See College op Science. 
See also under Teachers. 


Secretaries of the Royal University of Ireland. 

( Index to their Evidence.) 

Sir James Creed Meredith, ll.d., appointed 
Secretary at commencement of Royal Univer- 
sity, acted without colleague for six months 
when Dr. Dunne was appointed, 1-4. Dr. 
M’Oratli appointed Secretary in 1892, 4-6. 
Evidence of Secretaries to he confined to 
facts in connection with Royal University, . 9. 
Royal University not a teaching University 
except so far as the Fellows are required to 
teach in certain Colleges "approved” by Senate, 
10-11, 16, 19. Has no power to require the 
attendance of its students at any place of educa- 
tion, except in ease of Medicine, 18-19. Has 
no power of affiliating colleges, 18-19. Fellow- 
ships founded by statute of the University, 20 ; 
reference to, in Charter and Act ; treated as 
rewards rather than Professorships, 21-23, 238- 
45. Original scheme, alterations in with re- 
gard to details, but not principle, 25-28, 247- 
62. Present number of Fellows, 29. Re- 
muneration of Fellows : £400 per ann., liable to 
deductions in certain cases, 30-32, 201-4. 
Duties of Fellows (1) to conduct University 
Examinations ; (2) to recommend' Courses of 
Study ; (3) to teach Matriculated students of 
University in the respective institutions with 
which they are connected at the time of their 
appointment, and to refrain from teaching pri- 
vate pupils, 33-36, 148, 163, 166, 168, 195, 
200. Fellowships not . necessarily confined to 
graduates of the University ; eighteen out of 
the twenty-nine Fellows are graduates of the 
University, 37-42, 284. Fellowships instituted 
with a view to the indirect endowment of Uni- 
versity College ; distribution of Fellowships 
arrived at by an understanding on part of 
■Senate ; one half to University College, other 
half to Magee College and Queen’s Colleges in 
proportion of one to Magee College, and the 
remainder to Queen’s Colleges ; reasons for 
appointment of Fellows by Senate without com- 
petitive examination, 43-45, 176-8, 263-68, 281- 
83. The fifteen Fellows at present appointed 
from University College in the Arts Faculty re- 
ceive in all £6,000 a year, 46-52. These Fel- 
lows, and the Fellows in all the other institu- 
tions, retain their Fellowships only so long as 
they hold their appointments in their own 
institutions, 54-59. Alternative courses open to 
students in Mental and Moral Science in Royal 
University, two Fellows from University Col- 
lege teaching the same course ; success of Pro- 
testant students from University College in 
that course, 60-62, 233-34. All the examiners 
in Mental and Moral Science examine in the 
Scholastic and Modern Courses, 269-80. The 
Fellows in the Queen’s Colleges receive £1,252 
in all, 63-64. Number of graduates, and propor- 
tion prepared by private study,' 65, 71. Cost 
of Arts Degree to a student in University Fees, 
£6 ; of a Medical Degree, £17, 71-72. Sources 
of income of Royal University, endowment 
under Act, 1881, £20,000 ; Fees, £4,000 ; inte- 
rest on accumulations, £1,800 ; total, about 
£25,800, 74-76. Cost of buildings paid by 
Government ; cost of repairs, &c. , defrayed 
from funds of University, 77-83. The sixteen 
Fellows getting £400 a year each are so remun- 
erated in consideration of their duties both as 
teachers and examiners, 85-88. If these Fel- 
lows did not act as examiners it would be 
necessary to obtain the services of other gentle- 
men at about £100 per annum each, 88-96. 
Witnesses cannot express an opinion, as to the 
amount paid to Fellows in respect of the ex- 
amination work done by them, or as to the cost 
of the University as an examining body, 98- 
120. 191. 203, 298-301. Royal University is the 
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Secretaries or the Royal University of Ireland — 
continued.- 

only University in Ireland open to women, 
122, 125, 162. Proportion of women to men 
students, 302-7. No State endowed College for 
women, 309-10. Increase in number of women 
graduates, 124. Junior Fellowships, date first 
instituted, 237, 246-49. Value of £200 per 
annum, awarded in various subjects in rotation, 
131-2. Number of Junior Fellowships, 194. 
A few outside examine re employed, but cannot 
be regarded as extern examiners, 134-38. Com- 
plaints with reference to the want of extern 
examiners, 139-41. The principle of marking 
Examination papers prevents an examiner 
knowing whether he is voting for or against Iris 
own pupil at Board Meetings, 141, 143-48. 
Handwriting might possibly reveal the identity 
of a candidate, but papers must be marked by 
two examiners, 142. Continuous increase in the 
numbers of students taking out degrees in 
Royal University, 149-51. Number of Second- 
ary teachers who take out degrees in the Uni- 
versity is considerable, 151-54. Large number 
of women who present themselves for the ex- 
aminations of the University intend to become 
teachers, 155-9. Effect of abolition of the Royal 
University as regards training of teachers, 
160-61. Mode of procedure in electing a Fellow 
who is not a graduate of the University, 165-66. 
Even if the University had simply the duty of 
examining, the present number of Fellows could 
not be much reduced, 169. Electrical engineer- 

ing not examined on at present ; its introduction 
under consideration, 172-73. Appointment of 
original Senators ; filling of every Becond 
vacancy reserved to Grown ; “ equalising ” 

principle, 179-80, 286-97. Composition of Sen- 
ate, 185. Attendance of Senators at meetings, 
186-90. Studentships, 192-94. Women held 
ineligible for Fellowships by Senate, 207-8, 
210-13. Oral examinations, percentage of 
marks allotted to, 217. The awarding of prizes 
and distinctions by the Standing Committee ; 
the examiners’ recommendations usually rati- 
fied ; exceptions, 219-23, 230-32, 236. Facilities 
afforded to examiners to make recommenda- 
tions, 235. Secretaries do not vote at meetings 
of Boards of Examiners, 224-25. Reduction in 
precentage of marks required to pass the 
Engineering examinations subsequent to report 
from examiners recommending this course, 
226-28. 


T. 

Teachers : 

Dearth of qualified teachers, resulting from the 
unsatisfactory conditions of University Edu- 
cation.— Secondary school teachers — Most liev. 
Dr. O’Dwyer, 324; Rev. Dr. Delany, 1267, 
1362-68, 1473; O' Conor Don, 1945-53, 1984; 
Most Bev. Dr. Olancy, 2098-103 J Dr. 
M'Keown, 2491. — Scientific teachers — Most 

Rev. Dr. O'Dwyer, 326. Inability of the 
National and Intermediate Education Boards 
a , .^ le , Department of Agriculture to obtain 
qualified scientific teachers ; their efforts in 
this respect — Most Bev. Dr. O’Dwyer, 326. 
■* >r ®s ei d dearth of scientific teachers due partly 
to the too exclusive development of the Inter- 
mediate Education system on the Grammar 
school side, and in part to the absence of any 
lucrative positions which might be obtained by 
Catholics by distinction in Science— Rev. Dr. 

. clan i/, 1351-56 . — Teachers in Technical sub- 
jects— Mosf Bev. Dr. O’Dwyer, 326 ; Mr. An- 
derson, 1652-54 ; Most Bev. Dr. Clancy, 2104. 
Question of the registration of teachers in Ire- 
land— Rev. Dr. Delany, 1362-67; O’Conor 
Don, 1946-51. 

The Royal University as a provision for the 
warning of teachers — Sir J ames Meredith and 
Dr. M'Grath, 151-54. Women as teachers — 
Sir James Meredith, 154-59; Miss White, 
3437 ;_ Miss Oldham, 3677. Effect of the 
abolition of the Royal University as regards 
160-6i airiillg ° f teachers ~‘ Sir J ames Meredith, 

Method of meeting the want of Technical and 
Scientific teachers adopted by the National and 
intermediate Education Boards and Depart- 


Teachers — continued. 

M; impossibility o( deolmg eBsctasU, S 
the problem except by the provision of TV 
versity institutions, in which teachers 
be trained— Mosf Bev. Dr. O’Dwyer 326 “ 
Technical Education : 

Non-existence of, in Ireland, outside one or w 
centres — Most Rev. Dr. O’Dwver wr 

O’Conor Don, 1933-35 ; Lieut-Colonel 7’ 
of Bladen sbury, 2289. 1 Mm 

Want of Technical Education rather than IJni 
versity Education— Dr. Nicholas, 3586 

The inclusion of Technical Science in the cm 
nculum of a University for Catholics— Ret 
Dr. Delany, 1449. 

Technical Science as a subject to be taught in a 
University — liev. Dr. Hamilton, 1105-19 • 
Lieut. -Colonel Boss of Bladensburo, 2292-99 - 
Dr. M’Keown, 2617, 2665 ; Dr. Whitla 2938- 
45 ; Dr. Lecbody, 3226-27. 

See also under University Education. 

A Faculty of Commerce as an adjunct to a Uni- 
versity— Be v. Dr. Hamilton, 968; Lieut - 
Colonel Boss of Bladcnsburri, 2331-40; Bet. 
Dr. Nicholas, 3587-88; Mr. Trench, 3753-65] 

The principle of denominational education 
should be observed in the case of Agricultural 
and Technical institutions — Most Rev Dr 
Clancy, 2104, 2455-56, 2465-72. Evils which 
befel Agricultural Colleges under Commis- 
sioners of National Education because they 
ran counter to Catholic principles— Dr. 
M'Keown, 2510. 

Dearth of teachers of technical subjects.— Set 
under Teachers. 

Technical education in Belfast, importance of 
having it associated with a College or Univer- 
sity ; difficulty in effecting this — Rev. Dr. 
Hamilton, 1105-8. Effect of establishment of 
a Belfast University on — Most Rev. Dr. 
O'Dwyer, 431-38 ; Bev. Dr. Hamilton, 1109-12. 

Technical Education in Queen’s College, Galway. 
— See under Queen’s Colleges. 

Theology : 

Position of, in a University for Catholics— Most 
Bev. Dr. O'Dwyer, 328. 

Establishment of a Faculty of, or Faculties of, 
in the Royal University — Bev. Dr. Bernard, 
2700. 


Trench, Thomas Cooke, d.l. ( Index to his Evidence.) 

Is a Deputy-Lieutenant of County Kildare; is 
Honorary Secretary of the Diocesan Council of 
the Irish Church, also a member of the Dio- 
cesan Synod, and Lay Nominator for the 
diocese, and Member of the Board of Educa- 
tion, 3738-41. Comes before the Commission, 
as a Church layman interested in educational 
matters, 3742-45. Considers the present pro- 
vision for University Education of Roman 
Catholic laymen inadequate, 3746. Consideis 
that it is for the Roman Catholic laity to state 
their wishes in respect of higher education;, 
the establishment of a Roman Catholic College 
would, in witness’s opinion, be preferable to 
the establishment of a Roman Catholic Uni- 
versity, but if Roman Catholics consider a 
Roman Catholic College unsatisfactory, their 
desire for a University should be acceded to, 
3748-53. Laymen on the Governing Board of 
the University for Catholics, 3753. Any 
scheme for University reform should re- 
directed to a great extent to the development 
of commercial and industrial education, 3753- 
54. 


Trinity College: 

Views of the authorities of, as to the establish- 
ment of a University for Catholics in Dublin 
—Most Bev. Dr. O’Dwyer, 334, 738-41, 790-92. 
Attitude of Catholics towards — Most Rev. Dr. 

O’Dwyer, 320, 328 ; Dr. Cox, 3403. 

The constitution of Trinity College in relation to 
sectarianism — Bev. Dr. Nicholas, 3606-32. 
Trinity College and the proposed College tor 
Catholics compared — Bev. Dr. Bernard, 2713- 
47, 2827-38. „ 

" Levelling down ” policy— Most Bev. 
O’Dwyer, 334, 418-19; Bev. Dr. Nwhotas r 
3636-40. 
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Trinity College —continued. 

Protestant atmosphere of — Most Rev. Dr. 
O'Dwyer, 667-80 ; Her. Dr. Dclany, 1263-64 ; 
Rev Dr. Bernard, 2835-37. 

Dancer to the faith of Catholic students attend- 
ina-Rcv. Dr. Dclany, 1263-67. 

Length of time which would elapse before Catho- 
lics, by entering Trinity College, could thereby 
obtain due representation on its Governing 
Body — Rev. Dr. Dclany, 1513-14; Rev. Dr. 
Bernard, 2834-38. 

See also under University Ebucation. 


University College, Dublin : 

History of— Rev. Dr. Delany, 1168, et seq. 
Governing Body of, is Roman Catholic, and its 
teaching is on Roman Catholic lines— Sir 
James Meredith, 47-49; Rev. Dr. Delany, 
1161-65. Mode of government autocratic — 
R ev . Dr. Delany, 1188-91. Relations of, with 
Roman Catholic Hierarchy— Rev. Dr. Delany, 

Number of students attending — Rev. Dr. Delany, 
1192, 1197 ; Dr. M'Kcown, 2490. 

Is attended by certain number of Protestant stu- 
dents — Sir James Meredith, 47 ; Rev. Dr. 
Delany, 1193-99 ; O’ Conor Don, 1857-60. 
Protestant Professors in — Rev. Dr. Delany, 1170. 
Staff of — Rev. Dr. Delany, 1171. 

Equipment of — Rev. Dr. Dclany, 1183-84. 
Resources of — Rev. Dr. Delany, 1186. 

No endowment — Rev. Dr. Delany, 1187. 
Connection of, with Royal University of Ireland 
— Sir James Meredith, 17 ; Rev. Dr. Delany, 
1168, 1175-76, 1185. 

Religious instruction in— Rev. Dr. Delany, 120(3- 
3, 1205. Character of the secular teaching in 
— Rev. Dr. Delany, 1205-6. 

Contravention of the teaching of the Roman 
Catholic Church by a Professor would necessi- 
tate his dismissal — Rev. Dr. Delany, 1206. 
Confidence of Catholics in the Governing Body 
of, and in the teaching — Rev. Dr. Delany, 

Indirect endowment of, by means of Fellowships 
of the. Royal University— Sir James Meredith 
and Dr. M'Grath, 43, 50-56, 85, 96-110 ; Rev. 
Dr. Hamilton, 843, 846-48 ; Rev. Dr. Delany, 
1215-23 ; Dr. M’Keown, 2495 ; Dr. Cox, 3403. 
The claim of University College for the control 
of the University examinations should be put 
an end to by paying off the provision of £6,000 
per annum — Dr. M'Keown, 2510, 2537-40. 
Students prepared for Matriculation _ examina- 
tion of the Royal University ; objection to this 
system — Dr. M‘Kcown, 2490. 

As a material institution it is totally unsuited 
for the purpose to which it is devoted, and un- 
worthy of University Education — Most Rev. 
Dr. O’Dwyer. 320-23; Rev. Dr. Hamilton, 
849-52 ; Rev. Dr. Delany, 1224-29, 1235 ; Dr. 
Cox, 3403. . .. . 

Considerable success of, in proportion to its size 
and circumstances, but its effect on the general 
educational conditions of the country is in- 
finitesimal— Most Rev. Dr. O’Dwyer, Z25, 334. 
Success of, shown by statistics — Rev. Dr. 
Delany, 1243, 1247. , 

Students of, obliged to compete at much disad- 
vantage with students of well-equipped and 
endowed colleges, yet tables submitted show 
that they have obtained more distinctions than 
the students of the latter institutions— Rev. 
Dr. Delany, 1243, 1247. 

Success of students of. due largely to the unfair 
constitution of the Examining Boards of the 
Royal University — Dr. M'Keown, 2495- 
Tables demonstrating that the success of the stu- 
dents of University College cannot be fairly 
ascribed to the arrangements about Examiners 
in the Royal University— Be*. Dr. Delany, 
1249-50. 

University Education : 

Post History of — 

Bearing of, on the present claims of Catholics 
with regard to University Education— Most 
Rev. Dr. O’Dwyer, 320. 


University Education — continued. 

Past History of — continued. 

Interruption of all education in case of Catholics 
in reign of Charles I. — Most Rev. Dr. 

O Dwyer, 320. 

Effects on education of the dispossession of 
Catholics of their property— Most Rev. Dr. 
O’Dwyer, 320. 

The claim for a Catholic University, made by 
the Earl of Tyrone, in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth — Dr. Cox, 3403. 

Action of Grattan Parliament towards educa- 
tion — Most Rev. Dr. O’ Dwyer, 679, 682. 
Proposals of Hely-Hutchinson, Provost of 
Trinity College— Most Rev. Dr. O’Dwyer, 680- 

National system of education suggested the idea 
of mixed education, which was embodied in 
the Queen’s Colleges’ Scheme — Most Rev. Dr. 
O’Dwyer, 320, 683-89. 

Act of 1845.— See Queen’s Colleges. 

Catholic University.— Sec Catholic Univer- 

SITY. __ . .. 

Supplemental Charter of Queen s University— 
O’Conor Don, 1819. Mr. Fawcett’s Bill of 
1867 — O' Conor Don, 1819. Lord Mayo’s pro- 
posals in 1868 — O’Conor Don, 1819, 2057-62. 
Intermediate Education Act intended to lead up 
to a University Bill : intention abandoned 

owing to English opposition — Rev. Dr. Delany, 
1168. _ 
Catholic laity declaration on University Ques- 
tion— Most Rev. Dr. O’Dwyer, 320 ; O’Conor 
Don , 1819. 

Mr. Gladstone’s Bill of 1873-0’Conor Don, 
1819-21, 1867-69, 2063-64; Dr. Lecbody, 3158. 
Pastoral of Roman Catholic Hierarchy in 1871 
— O’Conor Don, 1821. 

University Bill introduced by O’Conor Don m 
1879 Rev. Dr. Delany, 1168 ; O’Conor Don, 

Mr Disraeli’s views on the University Question 
_ Rev. Dr. Delany, 1168; O’Conor Don, 1819 ; 
Sir Christopher Nixon, 3244-49. 

Royal University: foundation of.— See Royal 
University of Ireland. 

Present condition of — a , , 

Measure of State assistance at present afforded 
to the various types of Universities in Ireland 
— Dr. Lecbody, 3158. 

Present provision for, in Ireland, outside Trimty 
College, entirely inadequate— Most Rev. Dr. 
O’Dwyer, 316; Rev. Dr. Hamilton, 806, 819- 
20 ; Most Rev. Dr. Clancy, 2093, 2096 ; ije«t.- 
Colonel Ross of Bladcnsburg 2157 ; 
Rev Dr. Bernard, 2688 ; Dr. Whitla, 2874 ; 
Right Hon. T. C. Harrington, 3736; Mr. 
Trench, 3746-47. . 

Present provision is . adequate — Rev. Ur. 

Nicholas, 3578-79, 3661-66. . . , 

Catholics excluded from higher positions in pub- 
lic departments through present inadequate 
condition of— O’ Conor Don, 1953-59 ; Lieut. - 
Colonel Ross of Bladcnsburg, 2157. 

Injustice done to Catholics by the present distri- 
bution of educational endowments — Rev. Ur. 
Delany, 1243. , 

Evils arising from tbe present state of unrest as 
regards University institutions in Ireland— 
Dr. Leebody, 3158. 

Trinity College not acceptable to Catholics ; 
reasons — Rev. Dr. Delany, 1243-45 ; Most Rev. 
Dr. Clancy, 2093-94 ; Lieut.-Colonel Boss 
of Bladcnsburg, 2157, 2220-23, 2361-77. 

Funds spent on Irish educational purposes, de- 
rived from Irish sources — Rev. Dr. Delany, 
1463-65; O’ Conor Don, 2011-28. 

The requirements of Protestant Episcopalians 
and Presbyterians provided for by Trimly Col- 
lege and Queen’s College, Belfast — Most Rev. 
Dr. O’Dwyer, 319-20. 

Dissatisfaction of Roman Catholics with the pre- 
sent provision for higher education— Most 
Rev. Dr. O’Durycr, 320; Rev. Dr. Delany, 
1243 ; Lieut. -Colonel Ross of Bladcnsburg, 
2157. .. . , 

Catholic dissatisfaction not a mere sentimental 
grievance, proved by declarations of laity m 
1870 and 1837— Most Sev. Dr. VDwjMr. 320. 
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University Education — continued. 


University Education — continued. 


Catholic ideal of education — Most Rev. Dr. 
O’Dwycr, 320, 328 ; Most Rev. Dr. Clancy, 
2087, 2096 ; Lieut. -Col. Ross of Blade nsburg, 
2197-200, 2225-33, 2436-38. 

Necessity for religious education — Most Rev. Dr. 
Clancy, 2087-92. 

Opposition of Catholics to mixed education — 
Most Rev. Dr. O’Dwycr, 320, 334-38, 346-68, 
509, 671-77, 742-46, 771-75 ; Rev. Dr. Delany, 
1511-12; Most Rev. Dr. Clancy, 2092, 2094- 
96 ; Rer. Dr. Bernard, 2691-93. 

Small percentage of persons who have received a 
University Education in Ireland — Dr. Whitla, 
2874. 

Small percentage of Catholics who get a Univer- 
sity Education — Most Rev. Dr. O’Dwycr, 323- 
24, 638 ; Dr. Whitla, 2874. 

An increase in the percentage of persons seeking 
University Education not probable — Dr. Lce- 
body, 3198. 

Number of Catholics who would avail themselves 
of a University Education in case of the estab- 
lishment of a University institution accept- 
able to them — Most Rev. Dr. O’Dwver, 648-56 ; 
Rev. Dr. Delany, 1361 ; & Conor Don, 1960-62 ; 
Lieut. -Colonel Ross of Bladensburg, 2253-61 ; 
Rev. Dr. Bernard, 2695-97, 2757-62, 2776-81 ; 
Dr. Lechody, 3166. 

Statistics with reference to the number of stu- 
dents attending the different institutions for 
higher education — Dr. M'Kcown, 2480-94. 

An analysis of the statistics dealing with the 
professions has proved that the professions in 
Ireland are at present overstocked — Dr. 
M'Kcown , 2430-91 ; Dr. Lccbody, 3163 ; Rev. 
Dr. Nicholas, 3586. 

Universities in Ireland at present resorted to as 
a means of obtaining a profession, and not 
for. education for its own sake ; the present pro- 
vision for University Education is more 
than adequate for the former purpose ; to have 
only one University would be desirable — Dr. 
MKcmon, 2491. 2643-44. 

Proportion of students who attend more than 
one institution, large — Dr. M'Keown, 2490. 
Exodus of students from the North of Ireland to 
Universities in England and Scotland owing 
to the unsatisfactory provision for University 
Education — Mr. M'Intosh, 3132-45. 


Condition of, in Foreign coimtrics — 

Provision for denominational education in 
foreign countries — Most Rev. Dr. O’Dwver. 
477. 

State of commercial higher education in, com- 
pared with that in Ireland — O’Conor Don, 
1935. 

Multiplication of Universities in foreign coun- 
tries— -Sir Rowland Blennerhassett. 3762. 

University Education in Germany and France — 
Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, 3762. 

Denominational Universities in foreign countries 
Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, 3793, 3795, 3908- 


The Roman Catholic Claim — 

Nature of the claim made by Catholics — Mos 
Rev. Dr. O’Dwyer, 328, 442-51; Rev. Dr 
Delany, 1243 ; O' Co-nor Don, 1856-64 ; Lieut 
Colonel Ross of Bladcnsburq, 2157, 2187-92 
i 51 ®* > S' tr Christopher Nixon 
3250-51 ; Dr. Cox, 3403 ; Rev. Dr. Nicholas 
3632-58 ; Right Hon. T. 0. Harrington, 3736 
37 ; Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, 3762. 

Difference between the position of Roman Cathc 
hes in Ireland with regard to the Universit; 
Question and that of Catholics in England- 
Most Rev. Dr. O’Dwyer, 365-68, 498-515, 742 
45; Lieut. -Colonel Ross of Bladensburg 
2157, 2248-60 ; Rev. Dr. Nicholas, 3643, 3647 
3657-58. 

The demand for “ equality "—Most. Rev. Dr 
O Dwyer, 328-32 ; Rev. Dr. Delany. 1243 
1315 ; 0 Conor Don, 1834, 1874, 1892,- 1901 
2006-fi; Lieutenant-Colonel Ross of Bladcns 
2157, 2217-18, 2247-50; Dr. Cox,- 3403 
Right Hon. T. C. Harrington, 3736. 


The Roman Catholic Claim — continued. 


■1.I1U importance c_ _ «iusr no 

0'Cu.Jtr, 328, 466-67, 729 ; Ita. dXbJS 
ton, 855 ; Lieut.-Col. Ross of Bladen 
burg, 2321-27 ; Dr. Whitla, 2891-93 
Hensons lot providing Homan Catholic, with to. 

higher eduction; jurtjc, 0 f E 
claim for; necessity of, for the welfare of X 
country ; social and political dangers f,„ 
neglecting a settlement-M ost Rer. Dr (t n,,.,® 
326, 413-17, 657-66 ; Rev. Dr. Hamilton g 
25 1021, 1054-55; Rev. Dr. DdanTmt- 

0 Conor Don, 2010 ; Most Rev. Dr Clanru 
2096; Licut.-Col.ond Ross of BladenS 
2157, 2210-20, 2223-24, 2256-60 2300-20 X 
2396-413 ; Sir Christopher Nixon, 3251,’ 3264^ 
67 ; Right Hon. T. C. Harrington, 3736 
Difference between the endowment of a Catholir 
College and a Catholic University — Rev £ r 
Hamilton, 1149; Rev. Dr. Bernard, 2695’: Mr' 
Trench, 374849. 

Bearing of the distribution of population as re- 
gards religious denominations, on the Univer- 
sity Question — Most Rev. Dr. O'Dwyer, 318- 


The outlines of any scheme of reform satisfac- 
tory to the views of the Roman Catholic Hier- 
archy are contained 1 in the various resolutions 
passed by them on the subject ; they would be 
overstepping their duty if they undertook to 
furnish the Government with detailed schemes 
—Most Rev. Dr. Clancy, 2096. 


Suggested Solutions — 

Solution No. 1. 

The establishment of a University for Catholics 
in Dublin, and the conversion of Queen’s Col- 
lege, Belfast, into a University. 

Most Rev. Dr. O’Dwyer, 334 ; Rev. Dr. Delany, 
1268,1368, 1456-61 ; O’ Conor Don, 1835-38, 1881, 
1878, 1971; He v. Dr. Bernard, 2695; Most 
Rev. Dr. Clancy, 2106 ; Lieutenant-Colonel 
Ross of Bladensburg, 2184-287, 2263-65, 2300- 
7, 2396413; Dr. Whitla, 2877, 2880a; Mr. 
M'Intosh, 3027 ; Dr. Lecbody, 3160 ; Sir Chris- 
topher Nixon, 3253 ; Mr. Trench, 3748-52 ; Sir 
Rowland Blennerhassett, 3762-65, 3773-73A. 

Character of the University for Catholics — Most 
Rev. Dr. O'Dwyer, 328, 396-98, 442-51, 571, 
788-89 ; O'Conor Don, 1838, 1914 ; Licut- 
Coloncl Ross of Bladensburg, 2189-207, 2225- 
50, 2321-27; Mr. M'Intosh, 304045; Sir 
Christopher Nixon, 3251, 3253, 3384-94, 3257- 
62, 3278-85 ; Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, 
3784-93. 

Importance of the Governing Body — Most Ret. 
Dr. O’Dwycr, 387-88 ; Rev. Dr. Delany, 1288. 

Character of the teaching in the University for 
Catholics — Most Rev. Dr. O'Dwyer, 328, 410- 

■ 12 ; Rev. Dr. Delany, 1340 ; O'Conor Don, 
1856. 

Effect of the admission of Protestants on the 
teaching — Most Rev. Dr. O’Dwyer, 353-59, 
399-404; Mr. M'Intosh, 3094-98. 

Constitution of the Governing Body of the Uni- 
versity for Catholics — Most Re.v. Dr. O'Dwyer, 
328, 531 ; Rev. Dr. Delany, 1272-80 ; O’Conor 
Don, 1839, 1904-13; Most Rev. Dr. Clancy, 
2121-29; Lieut. -Colonel Ross of Bladens- 
burg, 2417-22; Sir Christopher Nixon, 3253, 
3295-98. 

Laymen on the Governing Eody of the Univer- 
sity for Catholics — Most Rev. Dr. O'Dwyer, 
328, 391, 529; Rev. Dr. Delany, 1281-87, 
1296 ; Mr. Trench, 3753. „ , T - ■ 

Non-Catholics on the Governing Body of the Uni- 
versity for Catholics — Most Rev. Dr. O’Dtcycr, 
53°-35. . . . 

Constitution and functions of the Board of visi- 
tors of the University for Catholics— Mos 
Rev. Dr. O’Dwycr, 328, 422-24. 541-46, 581-8f 
Authority of the Bishops on the Board of Vis - 
tors and Governing Body with regard to decid- 
ing on matters of faith and morals, t.e., ™ 
teaching of heterodox doctrines by Profess 
of the University for Catholics — Most 
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University Education— continued. 

Suggested Solutions— continued. 

T>r O’Dwyer, 328. 369-82, 394, 609-14, 691-92 ; 

Rev Dr. Delany, 1300-13, 1320-26, 1345-49, 
1402-9 ; O'Conor Don, 1850-54, 1883-91 ; 
lieut-Colonel Boss of Bladensburg, 2162-83, 
2272-79, 2423-41 ; Sir Christopher Nixon, 
3392 ; Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, 3781-94, 
3867-73 3928-31. 

TVip appointment of Professors — Most Rev. Di- 
O'Dwyer, 470-76, 536-40 ; Dr. Whitla, 2885-90, 

The Professors need not necessarily be Catholics, 
but the great majority would probably be 
Catholics — Most Rev. Dr. O’Dwyer, 328 ; Rev. 
dT D elany, 1289-92, 1327, 1452-53 ; Lieut - 
Colonel Ross of Bladensburg, 2414-15, 2442- 
45 • Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, 3781A-B3. 
Application of the Tests Acts to the University 
for Catholics ; the University would be open 
to all denominations— Most Rev. Dr. 0 Dwyer, 
328, 384-90, 399-400, 546-50, 776-80 ; l Rev. Dr. 
Delany, 1292-95, 1328-33 ;^Conor Don, 1858- 
63 ; Mr. M'Intosh, 303o-34, 3056-61 , Sir 
Christopher Nixon, 3261-62. . 

Equipment and endowment of the Universdy for 
Catholics — Most Rev. Dr. O'Dwycr, 328 , 
<yCnnor Don, 1917-22 ; Most Rev. Dr. Clancy, 
2137-40 ; Mr. M'Intosh, 3035. 

Site of the University for Catholic^Most Rev. 
Dr. O’Dwyer, 328; Mr. M Intosh, 3027-32. 

The Conversion of Queen’s College, Belfast, into 
r a University — 

The question of the suitability of Belfast for a 
University— Most Rev. Dr. 334, 

Dr. M'Keown, 2626-28 ; Mr. M'Intosh, 3074- 
75 ; Sir Christopher Nixon, 3253. 

Material for a Uni versify inBdfMt-Be^-Dr. 
Hamilton, 927-36 938 ; Dr Wlntla, 2878, 
2922-24, 2945 ; Mr. M Intosh, MKM55, 3099, 
3115-19, 3146-48 ; Dr. Leebody, 3163-65, 3 ia<H 
98, 3228; Sir Christopher hixon, 3290. 

A University in Belfast would prove a.failuriv- 
Dr. Lecbody, 3163. 

Belfast will require a University but 

is not yet prepared for a Umv^.iy-Bei.. Dr. 
Hamilton, 842, 854-59, 863, 1029-31, 1119-20 , 
Dr Whitla, 2877, 2894-97. 

Evidence of Eev. W. Kilim Wore Q»*»« i Col- 
leges Commission as to ostablisWrt of a u m 

veraity in Belfasi^Bev. Dr. HomiKon, 1101- 

pSudice against a University founded in oir- 
eZstancI connected witli tta 

a Univorsity tor CatMics-®»; Dr. BamU 
ton. 1136-42 ; O’Conor Don, IffiB , Dr. fM 
0077 ooni • Mr. M Intosh, 304B-0U. 

Th^queS’of L re-estab^ent of the ^ 

Queen’s University, with its seat m Bella 
Rev. Dr. Hamilton, 860-61. University 

Belfast at present has not ^kedjOT _U J 

—Rev. Dr. Hamilton, 862, 92/-^, 

Bernard, 2868-69. 

S^ E ffIorK“5an«»'c-Dr. D.sl 
ASt of a Vn,; n % injdfa^a- 

Zd™ ommSd S n«df of the 

If C 4 rtetopl«r 
Nixon, 3267. 

S o^Sin.S% 6 M 6 ; Dr. WWU. 
2906-7, 2921. 


University Education — continued. 

Advantages of Solution No. 1 — 

Its finality — Most Rev. Dr. Cf Dwyer, 334, 465-67, 
730 ; 0’ Conor Don, 1864-67 ; Most Rev. Dr. 
Clancy, 2108. , ... 

Satisfactory to all religious denominations — 
Most Rev. Dr. O’Dwyer, 334. 

The endowment of the Royal University would 
be made available for teaching purposes— 
Most Rev. Dr. O'Dwyer, 334. . 

It should he acceptable to authorities of Irmity 
College — Most Rev. Dr. O'Dwyer, 334. 

Advantage to country of decentralisation— Jlosr 
Rev. Dr. O'Dwycr, 334 ; Rev Dr. Delany, 
1268, 1477-78 ; Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, 
3762, 3884-906. ,, , , , . 

Presbyterian General Assembly opposed to, but 
academic opinion in Belfast in favour of, 
establishing a University in Belfast— Most 
Rev. Dr. O’Dwycr, 334. 

Objections to Solution No. 1 — 

Opposition of Northern public opinion to— Most 
Rev. Dr. O’Dwyer, 334, 736-37; Dev. Dr. 
Hamilton, 1041-67, 1127-30 ; Dr. Whitla, 2877, 
2894 ; Mr. M'Intosh, 3047, 3123-24. 

Opposition of Trinity College to — Most Rev. Dr. 

O’Dwyer, 738-41. , T - • 

Opposition of Northern graduates of Royal Uni- 
versity to the abolition of that University— 
Rev. Dr. Hamilton, 1042-50 ; Dr Whitla, 
2877, 2896-97. 2905, 2931-37, 2953-59 ; Sir 
Christopher Nixon, 3299-300. 

It would deprive Protestant women of the pre- 
sent facilities for obtaining a degree— ill iss 
White, 3433, 3473-86, 3602-12 ; Miss Oldham, 

Want 3 of prestige, from which a Catholic Uni- 
versity would suffer — Dr. Lecbody, 3160. _ 

Danger of the degrees of a Catholic University 
not being recognised for their intrinsic worm 
Dr. Lecbody, 3160-63. . . 

The undesirability of establishing sectarian Un - 
verities -Dr. M'Kcown, 2510, 2541-99 ; Rev. 
Dr. Nicholas, 3578, 3590, 3605-58. 

The undesirability of separate education of 
students of different religious ^nominations- 
Most Rev. Dr. O’Dicycr, 334, 496-97, 756-58, 
Lieut-Colonel Ross of Blot iensburg, 2157, 
Re®. Dr. Bernard, 2694; Dr. Whitla, 2877- 
78 ; Mr. M'Intosh, 3033, 3128-31 ; Dr. Lee- 
body, 3160-62 .. . TT . 

The undesirability of the midtiplication of Uni- 
versities— Dr. Hamilton, 828 ; 0 Conor Don, 
1837, 1943-44, 1987-94; Rev. Dr. Bernard, 
2695, 2858-60 ; Dr. Whitla, 2922-24. _ _ . . 

The conferring of degrees, which is a civic privi- 
lege, should he under the supervision of the 

gfate Eev. Dr. Bernard, 2695, 2800-4 ; Dr. 

Whitla, 2925. 


Solution No. 2 — , . .. _ 

An endowed college for Catholics in connection 
with the Royal University reconstructed— 
Most Rev. Dr. O'Dwycr, 333, 729 ; Rev. Dr. 
Delany, 1315, 1413-29, 1502-5; Dev. Dr. 
Hamilton, 806-18, 826-28, 875, 1150-60 ; 

O’Conor Don, 1836-37, 1870 ; Most Rein Dr. 
Clancy , 2106 ; Re®. Dr. Bernard, 2695, 2698- 
756, 2762-88, 2795-99, 2844-45, 2850-57 ; Dr. 
Whitla. 2878 ; Dr. Leebody, 3166 ; Sir Chns- 
topher Nixon, 3251, 3253, 3292-94 3304-12, 
3332-36, 3376-83; Miss White, 3476-77, 3488- 
501 ; Mr. Trench, 3750-52. . 

Position of Magee College under this scheme— 
Dr. Leebody , 3168-69, 3184-89. , n . 

Modifications in. Queen’s Colleges, Cork and Gal- 
way, in case of the adoption of this solution— 
Mr. M'Intosh, 3126-28 ; Dr Leebody, 3166, 
3172-83. 3186; Sir Christopher Nixon, 3251, 
3294, 3332-35. 

Advantages of Solution No. 2— 

It interferes with no existing institutions — Most 
Rev. Dr. O'Dwyer, 334. 

It would remove the source of complaint regard- 
ing the influence of University College on the 
Examination Boards of the Royal University 
—Dr. Whitla, 2878. 

It would meet the most immediately pressing 
wants of Catholics— Re®. Dr. Delany, 1315, 
1357-60, 1372 ; Sir Christopher Ntxon, 3251, 
3274. 
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University Education— continued. 

Advantages of Solution No. 2 — continued. 

It would probably meet with approval of 
Methodists if endowment was aiso given 
to other religious denominations — Rev. Dr. 
Nicholas, 3579-85a, 3658. 

A College would be left more in the hands of the 
authorities of the Church than a University — 
Rev. Dr. Delany, 1413. 

It does not involve changes of a revolutionary 
character or changes for which the country is 
not ripe — Rev. Dr. Hamilton, 828-31, 1037-40. 
Provision could be made for Protestant women 
by the affiliation and endowment of women’s 
Colleges— Miss White, 3490-501, 3532-50. 
Desirability of having different types of colleges 
in one University— Rev. Dr. Hamilton, 834. 

It contains the elements of finality as far as is 
at present possible— Rev. Dr. Hamilton, 856, 
924-25, 1028, 1032-37, 1064; Dr. Lcebody, 
3190-92; Sir Christopher Nixon, 3253, 3272- 
73, 3275-77, 3293, 3375. 

The rivalry between the constituent Colleges would 
be of a healthy and most desirable kind — Rev. 
Dr. Hamilton, 832, 876-85. No friction would 
arise— O’ Conor Don, 1871-73; Dr. Whitla, 
2883-84; Dr. Lcebody, 3165, 3193. 

Disadvantages of Solution No. 2. 

Leaves Catholics on a level of inferiority with 
other denominations — Most Rev. Dr. O’Dwyer, 
334; Rev. Dr. Hamilton, 887-89; Rev Dr 
Delany, 1315-18, 1372, 1374-75 ; O’ Conor Don 
1874-77, 1896-1904, 2006-9, 2071-72; Most Rev. 
Dr. Clancy, 2106-9; Lieut.-Colonel Ross of 
Bladensburg, 2151, 2247-50, 2441. 

Want of finality— Most Rev. Dr. O’Dwyer, 334, 
729; Rev. Dr. Delany, 1315; Dr. Whitla, 
1878, 2891-93 ; Sir Christopher Nixon, 3251. 
Friction between the Colleges in Dublin and Bel- 
fast would be likely to ensue and lead to un- 
wholesome rivalry as to the influence of the 
Colleges on the Governing Body of the Univer- 
sity— Most Rev. Dr. O’Dwyer, 334; O’Conor 
Don, 1979-82 ; Most Rev. Dr. Clancy, 2210 ; 
Sir Christopher Nixon, 3251, 3270-71, 3357-60, 

The tone of the College would be dominated by 
the tone of the Senate of the University to 
which the College was affiliated— Rev. Dr. 
Delany, 1316, 1376-77 ; CGonor Don, 1973. 
Tins reform would satisfy neither Presbyterians 
m>r Catholics — Most Rev. Dr. O'Dwycr, 334, 

Difficulty in carrying on the University owing 
to the multiplication of colleges — Sir Chris- 
topher Nixon, 3251. 

Tins solution has the disadvantages of a federal 
University, but is the best practical solution — 
Rev. Dr. Hamilton, 916-926, 1026-27, 1033-36. 
Bad effect of, on the status of Queen’s College, 
Belfast— Most Rev. Dr. O’Dwyer, 334. 

It would involve the continuation of the system 
of Royal University (largely modified), with its 
disadvantages — Rev. Dr. Delany, 1414-16. 

W -| n . fc . homogeneity between the Dublin and 
Belfast Colleges in one University — Most Rev. 
-r..- O Dwyer-, Rev. Dr. Hamilton, 892. 
Desirability of having different types in the one 
University — Rev. Dr. Hamilton, 834. 

Opposition of Presbyterian Church to —Rev. Dr. 
Hamilton, 1056-64. 

Other Suggested Solutions 

The establishment of a Catholic College in con- 
nection with the University of Dublin— 

O Conor Don 1834, 1963-70 ; Sir Christopher 
Nixon, 3251-52. The only means by which 
1834 lt7 ° 01lld te obtained — 1 0’OorOfr Don, 

The dissolution of the Royal University and the 
establishment of one National University for 
9R7 1 7 and ^r D r K ^ envm - 2643-44 ; Dr. Whitla, 
Nixon Z25i eei ° dy ’ 3158 ' 59 1 opher 


University Education— continued. 

rate Universities — Dr. Whitla pswq m 
904, 2808.11, 2860-68, 2B8&7 Irf $ 

Reconstruction of the Royal University on th* m 
lowing lines — J Me * o1 - 

The constitution of the governing bod, should h, 
altered so as to contain— (1) a laraer 
tatron of graduates than at preselt, 
persons of a pnbi.o character to bring it X 
touch with the general community, (3) rel , r „ 
sentatives of the Board of Technical eE 
tion. It should not contain-(l) persons into- 
rested in any other University in Ireland 
(2) persons hostile to the University, (3) Der ’ 
tons connected with the Irish Medical coUeeeT 

(4) representatives of the Intermediate Ind 

National Education Board, unless such re D re- 
sentatives were not appointed as representatives 
of any Church. The Governing Body should be 
strong enough to control the Colleees-Dr 
Af-Scoum, 2503, 2613-17, 2678-82. Graduate 
should be required to register as members of 
Convocation— Dr. M'Kcown, 2510. 

w. 

White, Miss, H. M., Lady Principal. Alexandra 
College, Dublin. ( Index to her Evidence.) 
Has taken much interest in the higher education 
of women, 3415. Was educated in England; 
Alexandra College established in 1866, and in- 
corporated under Endowments Act in 1887 
3414-17, 3466-70. Is unendowed, 3439. Num- 
ber of students attending Alexandra College 
3495-96. Teaching staff of, 3498. Classes “of 
society from which students are drawn, 3512- 
14. Royal University the only University in 
Ireland open to women, 3419. Efforts to get 
the degrees of Trinity College open to women, 
3420-22, 3485-87. Special necessity of Uni- 
versity Education for women in Ireland, 3422. 
Successes of women in the Royal University, 
3423, 3426. Increase in the number of women 
taking degrees, 3424-25. Colleges in Ireland 
from which women graduate, 3427-32. The 
establishment of a Catholic University or Uni- 
versity for Catholics involving the discontinu- 
ance of the Royal University would place Pro- 
testant women at a great disadvantage, 3433, 
3473-77, 3478-87, 3502-11. Endowment of 
women’s Colleges desirable, 3434-35, 3494-501, 
3468-70, 3440, 3450, 3574. Affiliation of , to the 
Royal University, 3435. Large number of 
women who pass the examinations of the 
Royal University by private study, 3436. 
Women graduates as teachers, 3436-37. Col- 
legiate study preferable to private study, 3438, 
3541-42., Feeling that the Fellows of the Royal 
University are not chosen very satisfactorily, 
3442-47, 3560-61. Dissatisfaction with the 
examinations of the University, 3443, 
3449, _ 3515-31, 3565-73. "Senior" Fel- 

lowships in the Royal University should be 
open to women, 3448, 3450, 3563-64. The en- 
dowment of Colleges and substitution of Col- 
lege examinations for some of the University 
examinations would be desirable, 3452. It 
would minimise the evils of the present com- 
petitive system. 3453-55. The necessity of 
providing for the education of women in any 
scheme that would be satisfactory to Ireland, 
3456-57, 3471-72. Duties of Junior Fellows in 
the. Royal University, 3458-64. The Royal 
University should be continued, and have an 
endowed Roman Catholic College and other affi- 
liated Colleges, including Colleges for women, 
3476-77, _ 3488-94, 3532-40, 3543-59. Inter- 
competition between Colleges should be con- 
tinued, otherwise the degrees conferred would 
not be accredited, 3551-56. Separate endow- 
ment and the teaching of women in their own 
colleges would be preferable to opening the 
men’s Colleges to women, 3556-59. 


The establishment of two great teaching Colleges 
-one m Dublin for Catholics, the other in 
Belfast— with provision that these should, 
after a certain period, develop into two sepa- 


Whitla, Wiixtam, m.a., m.d., Professor of Materia 
Medica, Queen’s College, Belfast. (Index to 
his Evidence.) 

Was Senator, of the Royal University for 
three years, and- subsequently an examiner 
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Whitla, William, m.a., m . v .— continued . 

2870-73. Unsatisfactory condition of Uni- 
versity Education in Ireland ; failure 
of the Royal University as an educa- 
tional force, especially in Medicine; small 
numbers of persons who have availed themselves 
of University Education in Ireland!; the state 
of University Education in Ireland compared 
with that in Scotland ; statistics showing the 
smaller number of medical men in Ireland 
compared with Scotland, 2995. And the large 
proportion of medical practitioners in Ire- 
land who have not a University degree in com- 
parison with Scotland. The system by which 
decrees in Ireland can be obtained by men who 
have never listened to a University lecture, ob- 
iectionable ; causes of the present unsatisfactory 
condition of University Education : (l)the Royal 
University looked on with disfavour as being a 
temporary institution, and lacking finality ; no 
institution can be satisfactory without finality, 
2876, 2991-93 ; (2) the Royal University, while 
greatly facilitating the methods for obtaining an 
Arts Degree without residence or attendance at 
lectures, increased the difficulties of obtaining 
a Medical Degree ; value of Royal University 
Degree of Medicine, 2876. Danger of having 
too high a standard, 2876. The requirements 
for obtaining a Medical Degree 
versity unsatisfactory, 2876-77, 2912-20, 2946, 
3001-8. The Medical curriculum, m case of a 
change in the present condition of University 
Education, should be established on tl* lines of 
the Edinburgh University Medical Course, 28/8, 
2946-52. The system of granting degrees witli- 
out requiring residence or attendance at lectures, 
if not abolished, should be placed under restric- 
tions such as exist in the new London Univer- 
sity, 2878, 2976-81 ; (3) the unequal weighting 
of all the Examining Boards m the Royal Uru- 
versity with teachers from a particular Colkge 
is source of weakness to the University and 
fatal to University progress ; necessity °f ending 
this method of endowment ; the re-establish- 
rnent of a new non-sectarian University on dmes 
similar to the Queen’s University impracti- 
cable ; the dissolution of the Royal University, 
and the creation of one large University for the 
whole of Ireland with Trinity College, the 
Queen’s Colleges and University College as 
affiliated Colleges, objectionable ; the establish- 
ment of a new University for Catholics in 
Dublin, and a new University for Protestants 
in Belfast in place of the Royal University , 
necessity of making pwwnon for a 

Northern University ; hostl1 ^ °! the 

Northern Protestant graduates °f the 

Royal University to the ldea of 

University ; reasons of tins nos 
tility ; the opposition of the nOT-d<momina- 
tionalists to a Northern Umversitydueto its 

establishment being connected with the e i 
toblishment of a University for 

based upon th. fear of snob * Cmremf^K; 

Sf?lta5???S£bSLd upon a broad non- 
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principles introduced , -would remove 
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many of the present evils of ? he , 
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the Senate of the Royal University , f atai o j 


Whitla, William, m.a., m.d.— continued . 

tion to this scheme ; its lack of finality, 2878. 
A compromise between the two foregoing solu- 
tions would be the reconstruction of the Royal 
University and the establishment of two 
generously endowed Colleges, one m Dublin, the 
other in Belfast, which Colleges should, after 
the lapse of a certain period, become separate 
Universities; this solution woffid cOTtoin the 
elements of finality, 2878-82, 2898-904 ,2983- 
91. Friction between the Belfast and Dublin 
Colleges in the reconstituted Royal University 
would not arise as the causes of such friction 
would not exist, 2883-84, 2960-75. The appoint- 
ment of Professors by the Crown necessary for 
the unanimous support of the people of 
Ireland and as a guarantee that the 
standard would be kept up, 2885 90, 
2925-30. In the case of the establish- 

ment of a Catholic University, the question of 
the abolition of the Queen’s Colleges would de- 
pend oil whether the Catholic University drained 
the South and West ; tl.e Medical School at Gal- 
way should be abolished, 2906-7, 2921, 2982, 
2992-93. Effect of the establishment of Univer- 
sities in depreciating the value of Medical De- 
grees, 2922-24. Advantage of a University m 
Belfast as a means of meeting the technical 
needs of the district, 2938-45. A University 
Committee similar to that proposed in Scot- 
land in 1878, 2962-75. 


Women, Higher Education of : 

Special need for, in Ireland — Miss White, 

Km»f University the only University 
open to women — Sir J a.mes Meredith, 1“ _» 

* Dr M'Orath and Sir , Tames Meredith, Ido, 
162; Miss White, 3419-21; Miss Oldham, 
3674-76. . , n , 

The endowment and affiliation of womens Col- 
leges to the Royal University— Miss White, 
3434-35 ; Miss Oldham, 3688-90. 

Admission of women to Convocation Dr. 

Som/provision of lectures of the Allows of the 
Royal University needed for women Miss 
Oldham, 3687, 3690, 3714-19. 

No State endowed College for women exists in 
Ireland— Dr. M‘6ratli, 309. 

The State endowment of Womens Colleges de- 
sirable — Dev. Dr. Delany, 1451 ; Miss White, 
3440, 3556-59, 3574. , , , . .. 

Adequate provision for, should be made by the 
State — Most Dev. Dr. Clancy, 2096 ; Dev. Dr. 

N?UffivMsHy 0 °system which did not make pro- 
vision for the higher education ofwomen, 
would be satisiactory— Miss WTiifr, 3456, 3471. 
Admission of women to Queens College.Belfast 
Sec. Dr. Hamilton, 903-5 ; Miss Oldham, 

Admission of women to Univereity C^e— Rev. 

Dr. Delany, 1197-98; Miss Oldham, 3683, 

Adretissio^o/women to Queen’s College, Galway 
— Mr. Anderson, 1623-24. 

Admission of women to Magee College— Dr. Lee- 
body, 3166; Miss Oldham, 3683. 

Admission of worm, to tbe proposed University- 
or College for Catholics— Dev. Dr. Delany, 
1450-51 ; O'Connr Don, 2035-39 ; Most Dev. 
Dr. Clancy, 2111-15 ; Dev. Dr. Bernard, 2805- 
15. Residential House for— Mr. M In tosh r 
3038, 3079-80 ; Sir Christopher Nixon, odoo. _ 
Admission of women to the recognised Colleges m 
the reconstructed Royal University— D». Bee- 

Proportion of women tomen students « Bjgg 
University of Ireland— Sir James Meredith 
and Dr. M'Orath, 302-7; Dr. M'Keown, 
2490; Miss White, 3423. . 

Increase in the number of women passing exami- 
nations in the Royal University-Dr. 

vSrc"ll™°Belfa,t- ? r. M'Kem, ,2460. 
Increase in the number of women taking de- 
^s in Royal University of Ireland -Str 
James Meredith, 124; Dr. M'Keown, 2490; 

Sef^o^ROTAL^itVERSiTY, Fellowships ; and 
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